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Administration of India 1943 

British India consists of (ihe 11 Provinces of Assam. Bengal. Bihar. 
Bombay. Oentral Provinces and Berar. Madras, North West Frontier. 
Orissa. Fanjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissi* 
onerships of British Beloohistan. Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anda* 
% mans and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian 
States. 

Ragning Sovereign— His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

*8eeretary of State for /ndia— The 
Biaht Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery, fApril, 
1940. 

Permanent ITnder^Secretary of State 
Sir Find-lster Stewart, g.o.b., o.o.i.e. 
O.8.I.. L.L.D. 

Parliamentary Undersecretary of 
State^The Earl of Munster. 

Advieera to the Secretary of State 
Sir H. Strakosh g.b.e. Sir H. Williamson 
M.B.B., Sir J. Olay, E.O.I.E., C.8.I., 
O.B.B., Lt. Ool. Sir H. Suhrswardy, o.b.e. 
Sir J. A. Woodhead, k.g.bj., c.i.e., Dewan 
Briiadur 8. E. Biigatindban, Sir Oourtenay 
Latimer, k.g.lb., c.sj. Sir G. Wiles, 
K.O.I.E., Sir A. 0. Ghatterjea, 

G.O.I.B., K.G B.1. 

High Commiaaioner of India’— Sir 
Azizal Huq, Kt. c.i.b. 

Trade Uommiaaioner for JndiaSir 

David Meek Kt., c.i.b., o.b.e. 

Government of India 

(Area — lA08fi79t 8q, milea with a 
population of 358,887 ,778 of people^nearly 
one^fifth of human race) 

Vieeroy & Governor General 
His Ekoelleocy The Most Hon’ble llio 
Marquess of Linlithgow, f.c., k.t„ g,m. 8 .i., 
6.M.LB., O.B.E., D.L. T.D., (J8th April 

Members of the Ezeentlve Connell 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Aachiuleok, g.o.le.. g.b., g. 8 .i., 
D.8.O., A.D.C., Oommander-in-Cbief 

in India {War). 

The Hon*ble Sir Beginald Mszwell, 
K.O.8.I., O.I.B. (Home). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Baisman, 
K.oaj., GJ.B. {Finance). 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Bamaawami Mudaliar, K.0.8.X {Supply). 

The Hon’ble Sir Saltan* Ahmed O.L., 
Bar-at*Law {Information). _ 

The Hon^le Malik ,.6ir Firoz Khan 
Boom K.oa.1., {Defence). 


The Hon’ble Sir Edward Benthall 
(War Tranaport), 

The iJon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammad Usman, k.g.lb. {Post and 

Air). 

The Hon’ble Dr. B. B. Ambedkar 
(Labour). 

The Hon’ble Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
k.b.e. (Fooi). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh 
{Education, Healh and Lands). 

The Hou*ble Sir Muhammad Azizul 
Haqne, C.I.B., d.utt. (Commerce, Indus* 
tries and Civil Supplies). 

The Hoii’ble Dr. N. B. Khare {Indiana 
overseas) 

'I'he Hon’ble Sir Asoke Kumar Boy 
(Law). 

President, Legislative Aesemhly’-^Thn 
Hon. Sir Abdur Kahim. K. 0 . 8 .L 

President, Council of State— ‘The Hon. 
Sir Maijeekji Byramji Dadsbhoy, K.o. 8 . 1 . 
K.G.I.B., L.L.D., Bar-at-IiSW. 

Numerical Strength of Partloo 

(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Partv 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

Enropesn Group 9 

Officials 20 

Total 140 

(b) In Council of State 

Independent Progressive Party 10 

Oongress Party 6 

Muslim League S 


Total 22 

Governmeiit of Bengal 

Area 1^88,955 eq. miles ; Population^ 
60,814,000 (Provieional to the nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John A. Herbert^ g.o.lb. 



THE INDIAN ANNUAL JEUBGISTEB 


E Sic Thomai Qcom Biitli«rfoidt 
s.a0.i.» 0 J.I., (Manmed dfioe on 

Oomll of IttaMm 

CkMilition fomad on 2iik aMX 1943. 

(I) The Hon’ble KowoJa Sir 
Ni^nddio, x. a i. x, COilal MinUtor 
luid Miiiictet for Homo DepartmoDl 
(Including Civil tkfsncv Coordination) 
(MunUm BnMal CoaUtion) 

(3rThi mn*Uo Hr. Huaeyn Sbahoed 
Sahfawofdy, OlcH SuppUm, (Munlim^ 
B^dl CoaUtion), 

(3) The Hon*ole Mr. Talii Ohendre 
Ooiweml. Einence (Oeate Hindu— Bengal 
OoalUion), 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Tamiznddin 
nsan, Edueatton, {iiu$litn^Bengal Coalu 
fioii). 

(5) The Hon’ble Mr. Barada Proaanna 
Pain. Oommunioaiion k Worka, (Caste 
Stndu^Benffal Coalition), 

<6) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Saiycd Muazzamuddi'n Hoaain, Agricul* 
fcore, {Muslim^ Bengal Coalition), 

(7) 'llie Hon’ble Mr. Tarak Nath 
HukberjM, m. b. b., Revenue (Caste 
ffindu*Bengal Coalition), 

(8) The Hon’ble Muaharruff Hoaaain, 
Khan Bahadur, Judicial and Legialaiive 
(iiuslifn*Betlgal Coalition), 

(9) The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja 
Bahabuddin o. B. b., Oommeroe, Labour 
and Induatriee (Including PoeUWar 
Beconntruction) (Muslim^ Bengal Coalu 
tion), 

(10) The Hon’ble Mr. Prembari 
Barman, Foreat and Enom, (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

(II) Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Jalaluddin Ahmed, Public Health and 
Local Self-Qovernment {Muslim^Bengal 
Coalition,) 

(12) The Hon’ble Mr. Pulin Behary 
Mutlimc, Publicity, (Scheduled Caste- 
Bengal Coalition), 

(Vd) The Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra 
Nath Mandal, Go-operative Credit and 
Rural Indebtedness. (Scheduled 
Ca^e-Bengal Coalition), 


Pecliaineiitary Beeretarlea 

(1) Khan Bahadur Mohammad AH 
(MusHm^Bengdl Coalition), n; 

(2) Nawabsada K. Naaamllah. 
{MiusHm^Bengal Coalition), 

(3) Mr. Abdullah Al-Mahmood 
{Mu^m*Sengal Coalition) 

^ |4^Mr. Beraiol Islam, (Uusl^m^ Bengal 

Me. I^ren Bog (Caste Bigdn^ 
Benggt CoaHUm)* 

T^l Khan Sttib Mafisuddin Ahmed 
(Mielim^Bengal GgaUtion), 


a Me. Atnl (Rattdca Knmac (Caetp 
t^Bengdl Coalition), 

(» Mr. Kasik Lai Biswas (BcheduM 
Caste*Bengal Coalition) 

(9) M. Jatlndira Nath Chakraverty 
(Caste Hindu^Bengal Coalition), 

(10) Mr. Bred Abdul Ma]id 
Bengal Coalition), 

01) Khan Sahib Hamlduddin Ahmed 
(MmUfn* Bengal Coalition), 

(12) Mr. Banka Behari MoodM, 
(Scheduled Caste^ Bengal Coalition), . 

(13) Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdoc 
Rahman (Nuslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(14) Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Afusltm- 
Bengal Cddlition), * 

(15) Mr. Meebabuddin Ahmed (Muslim 
Bengal Coalition), 

(16) Rai Bahib Anukul Ohandra Das 
(Scheduled Caste^Bengai Coalition),* 

(17) Mr. Yuauf AH Obowdhury 
(Muslim* Bengal Coalition), 

Party Analysis in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly— (Total Seata— 250) 
Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 79 

2. Bengal Swaraiya Party 5 

3. Bengal Legislature Scheduled 

Caste party. 20 

4. European Group 25 

5. Labour Party 2 

6. Independent 4 

7. Indian Christian 1 

8. Anglo-Indians 4 

140 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Pa^ 24 

2. Krishak Proja Party 17 

3. Nationalists IB 

4. Congress (Ot&cial) 25 

5. Congress (Bose Group) 19 

6. Indian Christian 1 

7. Independent I 

B, Scheduled Caste 8 


108 

(One seat is vacant. The Hon’ble 
Speaker Is not Included) 

Party Analysis in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

(Totel Seate-63) 

Govemment Suppertera 

1. Muslim League 83 

2. Unattached 7 

3. Europeatia 6 


36 


1, Progreaslve Phrty 
8, OOBgieaa (BoeeGroui^ 


7 

9 



ADkmiBTBAflOK OF IimiA »MS 


ii OoDtTM (Oficial) 
Natioiialivte 
A UnatladMd 


(Tkt HoB*bla Pneident ii not 
Gnpilid and its |K>patatk 

(Mentta-21.09.000 (Proviti 
naatoal thoaaaod) 

SmuBier Capital and iu po 
% Parjeeling-85,900 ( ProT 
tlia neacetfe uioaiand) 

BooilpI and Expend 
Bcfanna Aoconnt lor the e«r» 
Beoeipta-Ra. 18.43^.0u0^ 
Expenditure Be. 25,80,57,( 

Government of the P 

(Area^M^SSO 8q. miles, P 
BS,490AS7) 

Oaanetl ot Vlnlatera 

(a) The Hon. Lt. Ool. 

Malik Khicar Hyat Khan liw 
lim-UwUmxBL ) 

(b) The Hon. Rao Bahada 
Sir Ohhotn Bam, Miniater < 

. (Hindu*Unionist ), 

(o) The Hon. Sir Man 
Finance Miniater (Hindu^Nai 
gressive). 

(d) The Hon. Mian Ab< 

Miniater of Education, (Muslim 

(e) The Hon. Sardar Bal 
Miniater of Development, (8i 
United Sikh Party ). 

(f) The Hon. Major Sarda 

Hvat Khan, Miniatrr of Public worka, 
( MusUm^Muslim League ). 

PelUieal daslgaatlon of the Mlniatry 
— ITiifonisl. 

Pale of tomation ot Mlniatry— 
December 90, 1942 

Parliamentary Seerelarlea : 

(a) Mir Maqbool Mahmood, (Muslim* 
Ufdomst ). 

(b) Mian Allah Yar Kban Daultana 
( Muelim^Unkmst ) 

(c) Bm Ohaxanfar All Kban 
( Muslim Unionist ). 

<d) Sheikh Faia Muhammad M. B. b. 
(Mtifitm Unionist). 

M Hoi Sahib : Thakur Ripudaman 
Sinam ( Hindu*National Progressive I. 

m Ohandbari Tfkka Bam, u. n. b. 
(Hindu Unionist ). 

(g) Sardar Jaidlt Singh Man, if. b. b. 
l8^*F»ngah UvSm Sikh Party ). 

(h) Sar^ Qopal Singh ( Depressed 
Class Unionist > 

VMrUamoniaif Mtile Seeietarlea 

(a) Bred Amiad All Shah, m. b. b. 
(Unihs/hi^Mn^fiim )• 


(b) BksgiA Hiuti Bai (JDapreiaod^ 

BolMirta, Kt 0. 1. 1. 
M) Mhn l&tten Unkmod Hotiu» 

{ fiuMm’trnkmiit). 

(e) Sufi Abdnl Hamid Khan (Mus^ 
tim^Unionist )• 

Hnmerleal SlrongUi of Partlea 

The total number of oeata in Uie 
Legialative Aaaembly ia 175 including 
the Honhle Speaker. They are divided 
into parties aa followa 

Government Sappoitera Unionlat 
Party 97 ; Punjab United Sikh Patty Ilf ; 
Ind^n^dent 3 ; National Progreaaive 4 ; 

Oppoaftion Oongresa Party 36 ; In> 
dependent Membera 17 ; Total 53. 

Capital and its pppu/aftoit— Lahore— 
4,29.747. 

Summer capital and its population-*- 
Simla-iai44. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year**^2943-44*— 
Revenue Estimate Re. 15,19 lakhs— 
Expenditure Rs. 14,69 lakhs. 

Government of Sind 

(Area—46,B18 8q. miles : Population*— 
4,665,008 ). 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, K.04ijr., o.i.b., 1.0.8,, 
(April, 1, 1941.) 

Oooneil of Mlnlatore 

Coalition— Formed on 10-10-1942 

The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Huaealn 
Hidayatullah k.o.b.i., (Premier in charge, 
Finance Department) (Muslim League). 

The Honhle Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Ayub S. Khubro (Miniater-in-oharga 
Revenue, Rekiatration and Co-operative 
Societies). ( Muslim League). 

The Honhie Fir Illahi Bakhah Nawa- 
zali (Miniater-m -charge, Education, Ex- 
ciae, Forest, Agriculture, Rural Ro;oiia- 
truction and Labour Departmcnta) 
{Muslim League). 

The Honhle Haji Muhammad Haehim 
Gazdar (Miniater-in -charge, Home, Legal, 
Political and MiBccllaueous Oepartments) 
(Muslim League^ 

The Hon’ble Bao Saheb Gokaldaa 
Mewaldaa Boehlani (Miniater-lii-ehi^, 
Public Worka Department and LoSU 
Sell Government Department) (Hindu 
Mahasabha). 

The Hoodie Dr. Hemandee Bapeband 
MakoBaNtu). 

(1) It, 

Oaboto. {StutxA), 
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8jid Nfir lluliMBimad Bhth 

{Mw^im LeaguB). 

(8) Mil. Jannbai GoaUmali Altana 
{Mmlim League). 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Ynaif Khan 
Ohandio (Muslim League). 
(6) Beth Lolamal Reirachaiid 

* Motwani {Hindu Mahasakha). 

NumeMeat Strength of Partlea 
Total Beau. 60. 

OoiUKTeM 10 : Hindu Independent 
Fer^ 9 ; Muslim League 28 ; Hindu 
Mahiaabha 9 : Europeans 3 ; No Partv 7 
Oapital and iU Population Karachi— 

386, 655. 

Budget lor 1943-44-^Ilevenue BeceipU 
Rs. 4,96,41,000. 
Expenditure on Revenue Accounts 
Rs. 6,09,37,000. 

Government of Orieaa 

{Area^SgftOO. 8q. miles ; Population — 
$7JIS^S44. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis. 
K.0.8.I.I K.O.I.B., I.C.8., J.P., (April 1, 1941). 
Connell of Ministers 

Ooalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. Per- 
sonnel 

(11 Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri 
Bri Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan 
Deo of Parlakimedi (Prime Miniater)^ 
Home Affairs (excluding Publicity) Local 
Self-Government and Public Works. 

(2) Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra— 
Finance^ Home Affairs (Publicity), Deve- 
lopment and Education. 

(3) Hon’ble Maiilavi Abdns Sobhan 
Khan— 'Late and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health. 

Speaker^ Legislative Assembly — Hon’ble 
Bri Mukunda Praead Das. 

Mnmerieal Strength of Parties 
Total Seats— 60 

Congress 81 ; Nationalist Coalition 
26, Independent 2. 

Gapital and iU population, CutUok 
74,^. No Bummer Capital. 

K^ptsand Expenditure on Revenue 
Account ior the current year. ReoeipU 
Bs. 812.21 lakhs; Expenditure— Rs. 
2,16.0? lekhs. 

Government of Aeeam 

(Area— 87,1844 Sq, miles, Population^ 

lojmm )• 

O ev e seor— B ir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
X.CA.!„ C.i.Bn (May 4, 19l2 ) ; 
Oenneil ofMlnlstsrs 

^ Ogalitt on formed August 26, 1942 ; 
JPsnsosmel , 


(1) Maulavi Baiyid Sir Muhammad 

Baadullah, BX., (MuMm League) 

Prime Mitdeter. 

(2) Naba Kumar Datta (Aisam 
Untied Party). 

(3) Maulvi Munawwar All, B.A. L.L.B* 
(Muslim League). 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, 
B. A.. (Assam United Party )• 

(5) Khan Sabib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Hussain Chaiidhuri,B.L., (Muslim League). 

(6) Dr. .Mahendra Nath Bailda, iLif.P., 
(Assam United Party). 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Bayidur 
Bahaman, M.A., B.L., (Muslim League). 

(8) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudnuri, 
B.L.. (Muslim League). 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, B.A., b. 
b.Lm (Assam United Party). 

(10) Rupnath BrabmiL B.li., (Assam 
United Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Nnmeiieal Strength of Parties 

Legislative Assembly Total seats— 106 
Congress — 30 

Assam United Party— 58 ( including 9 
Assam Nationalist Europeans ) 

Coalition Party— 14 

Independent— 5 

Speaker— 1 

"l08 

Legis Council '.—Muslim 7— including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party ; Europeans 
2 ; Plains Tribal 1 ; Scheduled Hindu 1 ; 
Ahom Community 1 ; Caste Hindu 1 
(ihe latter 4 members belong to the 

Assam Party ) ; Independenta 9 (Mar* 
wariea 3 and Caste Hindu 6 ). 

Capital and its Population — Shillong— 
38, 192. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure for current 
year : — Receipts Rs. 3.64,20,000 ; Expen- 
diture Re. 3,72,29.000. 

Government of Madrag 

{Area 1M.86S Sq. lUilea. Population— 
4.98,40, 6(t4). 

Governor Capt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, G.o*i.a, 11 . 0 .; 
Assumed dharge March 12, 1940, 

Advisory Connell 

Advisory Council formed October 30^ 
1939 : Present Personnel : 

(1) Sir George Boag, x.c.r.B. o.8J., 

1.0. 8. 

(2) Sir Hugh Hood, x^oxbl, o.8j., i.cs. 

(3) T. G. Rutherford, o.ai., oxa, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

(4) B. V. Ramamurty, oxa, i,aa 
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liiMiloil 8lraigUi of FMIm 

UUqU. Amrnblff; T6tol Seats 215 
(vseant 80.> C^gress : Justiee 14 ; 
Afl^o-lndian 2 ; Muslim League 12 ; 
Kufopeao 4 ; lodependents 8 ; NsUonsl 
Democrats 3 ; Totol 185. 

Legia. Council Total seats 55 (racant 
13) Congress 23 ; Justiee 4 ; Muslim Lesgoe 
2 ; National Democrats 2 ; Independents 
8. Those who have not intimated their 
affiliation 3 ; Total 
nital and its Population— Madras : 
7,77,48L 

Summer Capital and its Population 
Ootaeamund : 222,850. 

Beceipts : Rs. 21,32,63.000. 
Rzpenditnre : Rs. 21,22.58,000. 

Gcrrerameat of Bombay 

(Areo 70,443 aq* miles ; Population^ 
90.849,840. 

Oofemor— Sir John Colville O.G.1.B , t d. 
(24 March 1948.) 

Advisory Conndl 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Present 
Personnel: 

H. F. Knight, Esq., o. 8. i., o. I B. 
L c. 8. portfolio : Finance. 

C. H. Bristow, Esq., o. i. B., i. o. s. 


as4«i OAjL I OJ^^^JBdueatioa, Industrie 
L(N^*8e)f-Qov«mment and Publio Health* 
(2i Sir Tennant Sloan, II. A. (Glas.) 
K.ai.B.| asi.| LOA-oHome affairs, 
Plnanoe, Jusdoe andJatls. 

(3) Mr. A. Q. Shirref, B.A., J.Pn tas.— 
Revenue, Rural Development Agriculture, 
Forests, Communications and Irrigatiott. 

Nnmerleal Strength el Parlies 

(a) In Assbubly— (T otal seats-228). 
Government supporters : Congms 147, 

Opposition : Muslim League 36, indepen- 
dent 24, Unsitiched (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21— Total 228. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats---60) 
Government supportere: Oongrees 14 ; 
Opposition : Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24: Total 
—59 (excluding President). 

Ospitsl and its population— 
Allahabad; 2,60,630. 

Summer Camtal and its population— 
Naini Tal-21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Acoounte for the current year 
Receipta^'Ra, 20,26.57.900 
Expenditure—PJa. ^18,28,700 

Government of Bihar 



Portfolio: Home. 

Q. F. 8. Collins, Esq., c. 8. i., c. i. B. 
1 . a 8. Portfolio : Revenue. 

1. H. Tsunto, Esq., O.l. E., i. o. 8. 
Portfolio : Education. 

Nomerleal Strength of Partlee. 

(a) In (Total Seats— 175) 

Congress 86 ; Muslim League 25 ; Inde- 
pendents 13 ; Independent Ijsboiire 14 ; 
rrogreesive 12 ; Peasant and Peoples 7 ; 
Peasants and Worhrs 7 ; Democratic 
Swaraj 4 ; Vaant Seats 70 ; Total 175. 

(b) In CounciZ— (Total Seats 30) 
Congress 10 ; Mulim League 3 ; Indc- 
penoenu 9 ; Progressive 1 ; Democratic 
Swaraj 3 ; Liberal 1 ; Vacant Seats 3 ; 
Total 30. 

Capital and its popu/afion— Bombay 
City-1.489383 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona-338,448 

Receipts— Rs. 1,769, 20 lakhs. 
Expenditure— Rs. 1,768,74 lakhs. 

GotL of the Uoited IVoTuice* 

(Area— 1,12,191 aq, mika ; Population 
-5.6:1,46.456). 

Qovwmir— H. £. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, K.C.LB., x.c.8., (De- 

cemte 6, 1939). 

Advisory Oonnoil— formed on Novem- 
ber 4, 1^. Personnel 

(1) Dr. Punna Lai, ii.A., if.80., llb. 
(Cantab), D. Lilt. (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 


(Area— 33,343 8q. Milaa ; Populations^ 
36,340,000. 

Governor— H. E. Sir Thomas 
Alexandar Stewart, k.c.8.1., k.o I.B., i.o.s. 
(August 6, 1939). 

Advisory Connell 

Council formed Nov. 4. 1939. 


Personnel 

1. E. R. J. R. Cousins LO.B. 

2. B. E. Bussell, C.8.I., o.i.b. i.o.b. 

Mnmerleal Strength of Partlea 


In Aesemb/y— (s) Total number of 
members 147 (excluding 5 eests vacant 
due to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 eeste vacant due to death. 

(o) Number of members belonging 
to CougreiB party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to desith of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim League parly ' 
in the Assembly. There is no euen 
recognised party. But there axe 6ve 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Councils^{a) Total number of 
members 29 


(b) Number of seate xetainjed by the 
Muslim membars 8. 

Number of membete bdOtteing to 
the CongicH Purty 10. ^ 

(d) Ibmbar, belougbig to the Iftttlim 
Leegne Fluty 2. There ie no mA leoog* 
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ttltei bat two owm 

ban liiivb Hun they owe hllegi* 

warn to tba MueHiu Leegoa* 

Cinital and it$ pe^laAou— Fhtoi 
196^41^ 

Sumnwr Capital and it$ population 

Beoeipte and fixpendltore on BeTenna 
Aooouot for toe eurtoiit year : 
Reoeipti-e97likbi. 

ExpenditaTO-flM Uklia« 

GoreraiMiik ctf C. F. & Berar 

{ArBa^^ 9 SJi 16 Sq. Miles ; PopulatUnt 
-4.6^97,096.) 

Oovaraar— H. £. Sir Haniy Twynam 
X.O.I.I., X.C 3 .B. (Ootober 2, 194B). 

Advisory OotnrciL 

Oouncll formed Nov. 11. 1939. 
Poreoonel— (i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall 
Borton, x.o.i.Bm i.o.b. 

(U) Heory Oballen Greenffeld, o.8.i., 

C.LB., I.O.B. 


Namerleal Strangh of Partfea 
Total HeatM-112. 

Oongreea Party 
IndependeBt Party 
Moalim League Party. 

Unitto Party 
lodependeot (Unattached) 


Seata vacant 


16 
9 
5 
9 

l08 

4 
112 

Gajpital and its population—Nagpur, 
3.01.957. 

Summer capital and iU population— 
Panchxnarhi, 6«6M, 

Beoeipte and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the year 1942-1943 : 

Becelpta-Bs. 6,66.78,064. 

Expeodiliae— Ra. 5,66,07,096. 

Govt of N W. F. ProYince 

(Aran— d 3 ,A 70 Sq, Miles \ Papulation^ 
5Ai5A6e.) 

Oevamor-H. £. Sir George Ouoning- 
haaa, x.o.8Jn k»o.i.b.» o.b.s., i.o.a. (March 
2, 1937.) 

^ Advfaory OomielL-J. G. Aoheaon. ai.K., 
LCUk, Achritor to H, £. the Governor;^ 

Kvnefleal BMiifto of Pnrtlea 

Total aeata— 60. Oongreaa— 23, Natibna- 
Hat— 3, Mualim League- >13t JUbenla 
(Demoeralic)— 2, Independente— 3, No 
party 1. IHed Convicted and reaigned-A. 

AptoatlOh of the Capital— ptoliavar 
€lty_ 190067^ Peahawar Cantonment-- 

revenue reodpta-Ba. 

, Bdhned rev eaue txpendilure— 

^,ooa 



<JFbr MoemaHon of Mnisirq^ See 

Fedhiral CMirlof lodUk 

ObM JutiM of Indit— TI m Bob. 
Bir Fvtiidc wpeatt ( Apptd. in li^. 

The Bon. Mr. Jiutiea Sriaivnin 
Vundnehftriu, Kk. (A|ip. in 1999)* 

Tin Bon. Mr. JmtiM MnuunMnd 
ZaimUn Khan, K. a 8. L (Appofaitad in 
1941). ^ 

Bengal Judicial Departaiait. 

Bigh Conrt— Cnientla. 

Chief Juatice— The Hon. Sir Harold 
Derbyahlie, M. c., k. c., Bairiater at-Law, 
(12-11-1934). 

Puiane Judgea— llie Hon’ble Mr. 
Juatice Torick Ameer Ali, Kt., Barriater- 
at-Uw J^ll-1931). 

The Hou. Mr. Juatice George Dong- 
laa McNair, Kt, Barriater-at-Law, (16- 
11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Jnatiee Syedi Naeim 
Alt, M. A., B. L. (13-11-1933) 

The Hon. Mr. Jnatiee Alan Gerald 
Bneaell Henderaon, B. A. (Oxon), i. o. 8., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Juatice Bupendra 
Coomar Mitter, M* ea, m. l., (1241-19M) 
The Hon. Mr. Juatice Nural Azeem 
Kbnndkar, b. a., ll. b., Barriater-at-Law, 
(8-1M937). 

'Jlie Hou. Mr. Juatice Beoegal Nara- 
Ing Rau, Kt, o. i. b., i, a &, (16-1-1939) 
The Hon. Mr. Juatice Noeman 

George Armetrong Edgley, m. a. (Oxon) 
1. 0. B., Barririter-at-Law. j. p. (8-1M937) 
The Hon. Mr. Juatice Bijan Kumar 
Mukherjea, m. a., d. l , (9-11-1936) 

The Hon. Mr. Juatice Charo Chandra 
Biflwaa, c. l b., m. a.,* b. l., (i-3-1937> 

The Hon. Mr. Juatice Ronald 

Francia Lodge, b. a., (Can tab) i. o. B., 
j. P., (7-11-1938) 

The Hod. Mr. Justice Frederick 

William Gentle, Barriater-at-Law, (10- 
11-1941) 

'llie Hon. Mr. Juatice Amarendra 
Nath Sen, Barriater-at-Law, (7-11-1938) 
The Hon. Mr. Juatioe Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh, o. i. b., b. a., 
(Cantab) !, o. b., |laniater-at-Law, J. p. 
(15-11-1939). 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Juatioe Abu Saleh 
Mohamed Akram, b. l. (26-9-1943). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Budbt Baniau 
Daa, B. A. (Calcutta) ll. b. (London) 
Barriater-at-Law, (Addl.) (l-12-19&)o 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Abtahim 
Iiewia Blankt u. a. (Ox<m> x. o. 
Bw|riM«r^Uir. {. Uddt! 

The Hon, Mr. Juatioe 


ADUNIBTIUTIOif URDU INS 


An D. li.. COft) (MS-lMS-tO 


8mkA^ Judicial Deparlmttit 

Ngh Cowt-HaMibAy. 

^ Cfmf 7b«a'c»— Leonard btone, llie 
Bon’ble Sir. Kt, 0. B. a (M0-4:t}. 

ftMm Harilel Jekiaondae 

Kebia, The Hon'ble Sir, ll. b*. Advocate 
(O 8.), Kt. (19-6.1933). 

. NavroH Jahangir Wadia, The Hon’ble 
6lr, B. A« (Bom S Oaiitabjl Bar-at-Lair, 
1. a a. Ki. (6*12-1933). 

Hareidhbhai Valabnai Divatia. The 
Hon'ble Hr. Jaatioe, u. A., ll. b., 
(19-6-1^). 

Albert Sortain Romer Maeklin. 
The HoQ*ble Mr. Jaetice, b. a. (Dion), 
i.aa. (18-6-1936). 

Kahitie Chandra Ben, The Hon'ble 
Mr. Jastioe. B. a. (Cal. A Cantab.), 
I. 0. 8. (4-8-1941). 

Mahommedali Ourrim Oha^la, The 
Hon'ble Mr. Jiietice, b. a. (Ozon.), Bar- 
at-Law, (4-81941). 

Narayan Beamirao Lokur, The 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice, b. a, jx b. 
(24-8-1942). 

£rio Weston, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, 
B. A. (Oaiitob.), I c. 8. (14-1-1943). 

N. H. C. Ooyajee, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, B. A. B. 80. (Ecou), London, 
Bar-at-Law. (1 3-1943). 

John Basil Blagdcn, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. (14-1 M942; 

Ganpat Sakharam Baladfayaksba, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, m. a. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-lAw, i. c. 8., Addl. Judge. 
(14-6*1943). 

Madras Judicial Department 
High Court— Madras 

Chirf Juetice-^The Hon. Sir Lionel 
Leach (B). Bar-at-law. lOth. Esb. 33. 

PuiBTie Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockett, 
M.B.B. (E). Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Jnetiee A. J. King. 
(£). Lca. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice 8. Wadsworth. 
(E). L 0 . 8 , Bsr-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P« Lakshmana 
Baa Diwaa Bahadur (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Jnetiee N. Chandra- 
sekhars Iyer. 

the Hon. Mr. Jwtioe 0. N. Kuppa- 
,w«iii Ajyu. 

Xhe Boo. Mr. Justice M, Shahubnddio 
Tte Hoo. Mr. JnMc. K. S. Kriihna- 
•wfif Adwouifc 

Boo. Mr. JttitiM a S(nn«y;s. 

^Sh.'^^^Mr. Justica M. PUuiaU 
8Md. m Adtonrta. 


m sm. m a oontti. 

(S). LOA wtHiMit. 

The Huu. Mr. JiMiM A. a Happen. 

(£) f.Oift 

Hu Hon. Mr. Jmtlce J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 

Ihe Hon. Bfr. Justice CL Ktitihl 
Reman, Diwan Bahadur. (N). B.A./ B.L. 
Bsr-at-law. 

llie Hon. Mr. Jiictice J. A. Byenk 
(B). Laa. Bar-it^liw. 

Behar dk Oritta Judicial Oepl. 
High Ceart— Patna 

CAi«//nt^co— The Hon. Sir 8alyid 
Fail Aii, BfurriBteF-at-law. 19-1-1943. 

Puisue «/ttdpas— 'Ilia Hon. Sir Clifford 
Monmohan Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law 
11-7-1933. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Sukbdev 
Prseed Verma, Barrlster-at-Law, 22-1 
1934. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Francis George 
Rowland, lc. 8 ., 21-8-1936. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Maoohar Lai 
a. A., (Cantab), Barrister-at*law. .H-6 1939. 

The Uon. Mr. Justice Bubodh Oh. 
Ihstterji, 28*9*1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribtoii 
Meredith, I.O.8., M0-104a 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Creig 
Shearer, i.OA., Bsrrister-at-Iaw. 19-1.1943. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Uuvanesh* 
war Prashad Sinba. 6-12-43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Jnetiee David Kara 
Reuben, lc, 8 . Addl , 14 8*43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyed Jafar 
Imam, Barrister-st-Law, Addl. 26-10-43 
'A'be Hon’ble Mr, Justice H. B. Bewor, 
I.C.B. Addl. 8-11-43. 

C P. dk Bcrar Judicial Dept. 
High Court— Nagpnr 

Chu^ Jiisfios-The Honourable Sir 
Frederick Grille, Kt., x,as. 

Paisuf 'J’he Honourable 

Mr. Juatioe M. A. Nlyogl, oxa On leave 
from 1-11-43. 

2 . The Honourable Mr. Justice B. Ifi. 
Pollock, LOi). 

A Ihe Honourable Mr. JaeUee 
Vivian Boee. 

« i The Honourable Mr. Juallee W» 
R. Pnranik. 

6 . Ihe HonoaraUe Mr. JaoUee K, O. 

I 1.0A. 

The Honourable Mr. JuiOoe J. 

SbOe 

Mr. JiMlfaie M. B. 
Midex.Oaoi«liaf ries ao. 1 iioni 1>11 
43, 
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TBE'lKDUM ^KMUAL SBSfiniift 


Jtididal Ospiotineiit 

JDi^ Cowt— Laiow 

Chi^ JutUee 

Tha HoQonmble 8 ir John DougiM 
Toang. 7 th Maj. 1034. 

The Honooreble Sir Arthar Trevor 
Hnrriee. 10th Jennery, 1043. 

Puiane Judgea 

1. The Honooreble Mr. Jnstiee Tek 
Obend, Ki, 27tb Jenuery. 1927. 

2. The Honoareble Mr. Justice Delip 
Binj^, Kt.. 4th October, 1020. 

8 . The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Monroe* 7th December, 1031. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bhide, 
2nd October, 1033. 

5. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Abdul Rashed. 2nd October, 1933 

6 . The Honourable Mr. Justice Din 
Muhammad. 2nd May 1936. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Blacker. 23rd November. 1937. ' 

8 . 'I'he Honourable Mr. Justice Ram 
Lall. Otb February, 1938. 

9. The Honourable Mr. Justice Sale 
14th November. 1939. 

10 . The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Beckett. 23rd September, 1940. 

11 . The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Mohammad Abdur Rabaman, st., 13t.h 
Februarv. 1943. 

12* The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Munir. 28th September, 1942. 

13. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Mehr Ghand Mahajan. 27tb Sept. 1943. 

14. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Marten. Additional Judge (except from 
16-7-1943 to 2B-9-1943. 

15. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Dhawan. (Acting from 29-1-1943 to 

16-7-1943) 

16. Hie Honourable Mr. Justice Teia 
Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 15-7-1943. 

Additional from 17th Sept., 1943). 


United Pravincea Judicial Dept 

High GonrtA-Allaliabad 
Chirf i/tish'ce— Hou/ble Sir Iqbal 

Ahmad K^. b.a*. ulb. 

Puiam Jtt(fg 0 s-Hon. Sir U. J. Oollia- 
tar. Kt*. J.P*. I.O.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. W. Aliaop, 
i.oa. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mohammad Ismail, 
Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-law. 

Hon. Mr. Juatloe E. K. Verma, b.Ah 

Ui.B. 

Hon. Mr. Jnatioe H.B.L. Brannd, 
Bhr^at-lair, (on deputation) 

Hon. Mr. Juatioe T. N. Mulia, Bai 
Bphadur, M.i., I 1 L.B. 


don. Mr. Juetiee A. H. daB. HaM- 
ton, J.P., I.C.8. 

Hon. Mr. Juatioe 8 . E. Dar. 

Hon. Mr. Juatiee B. L. Yorka 

Lae. 

Hon. Mr. Juatioe G. P. Mathnr, Hal 
Bahadur, B.A., X41 <.b. AddlSpnal Pniene 
Judge. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. 0. Plowdmi, 
J.P., LOJ. Acting Puisne Judge. 

Chief Court of Oudh— Lucknow 

Chief Judga-^PL(m. Sir George Thomas, 
Et., ]^r-at-Law. (23-7-lS^). 

Judgee-^Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. W. 
Bennet, i.G.8. (13-7-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Juetiee Ghulam Hasan, 
(16-9-1940). 

Hon. Mr. Jaatice Lakahmi Shanker 
Misra, Bar-at-Law. (11-5-43). 

Hon. Mr. Juatiee W. Y. Madeley, 
I.G.8. Addl. Judge. (11-5-1941). 

Chief Court of Sind 


Chief Jfidpe— The Hon. Sir Godfrey 
Davis. Bgrrister-at-Law. (15-4-1940). 

Judge^the Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
M. Lobo. LL.B. (15-4-1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Hatim Bad- 
riiddin Tyabji, Barrister-at-Law, (15-4- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Dennis Neil 
O’Sullivan, Barrister-at-Law. (14-1-1943). 

Indian State* (with Salute*) 

(Area^712^B08 8q, miles \ Population 
^81,810,845), 

Assam State 

Jfanmiir--H. H. Maharaja Sir Chiira 
Ohand Singh, k.g.b.i„ g.b.b. Maharaja 

Date of Birth— -Ibth April, 1885 
Date of BuocesBion—lBth September, 1891 
Area in Sq. miles — 8688 (Approximately) 
Population of State— 4.45.606 
Revenue— Nearly Rs, 9.59.620 
Salute in guns— 11 . 

Balnehlstan State 

^/a(— Hi. Highnen Befcl.r Mir 

Sir Mubmud Khan. 0 .C. 1 .B, Walirf— 
D.te of Birth-18M 
Date of Bucoeasion — 1893 
Are* of State ta Squm milw— 73 ^ 
Populetioa of State— 328,281 
^venne-^ 17,7&000 nearly 
Salute 10 Oun*— 19, 

Beroda State 

Ebd, Shamsher Bahadur, Mf^araia 
^ta of Birth— 29th June, 19QB 
ate of auooeaaiqo— 7th. Jhb, 1939 

Alii of State In aq. milea— 8^164 



I iopdatioa tif 8M»-a;0SaiO 

Bfc 24Mi Im 
: Salato la gWM— 2L 

B0iMd Stilus 

V pooch H. Maluttija Jtictd- 

dbwdn Ninqm Bkxtp Bahidur, Malm- 

Date of Birtb--15th December, 1915 
Sate of ■ttoeeaeioii— 20th Dmmber, 
1928 

Am of Slate io aq. milea— 131335 
Popnlatioii of State— 6,39398 
Bevenae— About Be. 38i lakha 
Salute in unna— 13. 

TWpura— n. H. Maharaja Manikya 
Kr Biiarain Kiahore Deb Barman Baha- 
dur, K.O.B.L. Maharaja of— 

Date of Bir^— 19th Aupuat, 1906 
Date of auooeaaion— 13tE August, 1923 
Am of State in aq. miles— 4,116 
Population of Btate-382.450 
Bevenue— Ba. 33,42,104 (including 

the revenue of the zamindaiiea in British 
India) 

Salute ip guns— 13. 

Bihar & Oriasa States 
Kalahandl— H. H. Maharaja Fratapkeahori 
Deo. Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— 5th October *19 

Date of succession— 19th September *39 

Am in aq. miles— 3,745 

Population — 5, W,751 

Bevenue— Bs. 6,43,000 

Salute in gnna— 9 

XaynrblianJ— Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
BhanJ Deo, k.o.i.b. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18th February, *01 
Date of succession— 23rd April, *28 
Am in aq. miles— 4,243 
Population- 9,89,887 
Bevenue— Ba. 34 laos 
Salute in guns— 9 

Patna- H.H. Maharaja Bajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja (M— 

Date of birth^lst March *12 
Date of auoceasion— 16th January *24 
Am in square miles— 2,511 
Population— 16,32320 
Bevenue— Bs. 11,02351 
Salute in :gana-9 

Senpor— H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.O.I.B. Maharaja of— 

Date of birUi-28th June 1874 
Date of Buooeeaion— 6th Auguat *02 
Am in square miles— 906 
P^nlatimi— 226,751 
Bevenue-^Ba. 3,74,000 nearly 
Salute In guna— 9 

Bombay Preay, Biates 
Balaslner-H. H. Babi Shd Jamiat 
Khan|[ Munawar Qianji Nawab 
Sahib 9elili4pr,Nairab of- 

9 


fWlNXHULSB 

Bate rf 

!^mi^ aqiS^aSlia-^ ^ 

Populatlon-5a685 
Bevenue— Ba. 8,50,000 namrly 
Indian State FhmBMQavairy«>-60, 
Infantry— 177, Ouni— 10 
Salute in gnna— 9 

Banada— H. H. Maharavral Shri Indian 
tlnhji Pratapainhli, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 16th l^bruary 1888 
Date of auoeeeaion— 21et Sept, *11 
Am in square miies-^215 
Population— 40,125 
Bevenue— Rs. 7,9B000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Baria— Lt. Ool. His Highness Mahariol 
Sbree Sir Ranjitaiuhji, k.CA.L, Ruler of— 
Date of birth— 10th July 1886 
Date of succeeaion— 20th Feb. *08 
Area in sq. miles— 813 
Population— 1.^, 206 

Indian State Forces— Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17 ; 1 Company Ranjit Inxaoti^, 
Strength 153 ; 1 Platoon Militia, 
Strength 50 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bhor— H. H. Meherban Srlmant Raghu* 
nathrao Shankarrao, I^t Saehib of — 
Date of birth— 20 September 1878 
Date of succession— 17th July *22 
Area in square miles— 925 
Population— 130,420 
Bevenue— its. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — ^9 

Cambay— H. H. Nawab Miraa Husealn 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of birih— 16th May *11 
Date of succession— 2lBt January *15 
Am iu sq. miles— 392 
Population— 87,761 
Bevenue— Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards. 

Salute iu guns— IL 

Chbota Udepur (Mohan)— H. H. 

Maharawal Shri NatwarBiohJi Fateh- 
sinhji,BaJaof- 

Date of birth— 16Ui November *06 
Date of auooession— 29th August *23 
Area In sq. miles— 893B4 
Population- 1,6^,145 
Bevenne-Bs. 13,08348 
Salnte in guns— 9 

Danta— H. H. Maharaoa fitelrl Bhavaoi- 
sinbji Hamiralnhh, Maharana of— 
Date of birth— 12lh Sepimber 1899 
Date of attoeeBalon—20tti November ^5 
Am in eq. nMea— 347 
Population— 19,541 
Beveaue-^Be. IJKjXJO nettty 
Salute in giuie— 9 
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THE INDIAN ANNUAL BEG18TEB 


JXkmmam^U. H. IldurMui Bhri 
YH(»«dje?U Mohftndevji, Bm% of*— 
DMe Of birth--3id December 1384 
Dote of •acceesion— 66(b Mercb *21 
Am In iq. milee— 704 
Popoletion— 1,12,031 
Bevenne— Bs. 8,60,000 
Sftlute in guoo— 9 

Idar— H. H. Mabara}idhira}a 8hri 
Himmat Bingbji Sahib Bahadur 
Date of birtb*— 2iid September 18^ 

Date of •ueoeeaioD— 14th April ’31 
Area in eq. miles— 1,669 
Fopulation-9.07,798 
Beveoue— Be, 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in (guns— 15 

Janlba— H- H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of birth— 7th March *14 
Date of 8000681100—2113 May ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 379 
Population— 1,10,388 
Bevenue— Be. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Jawhar— Shrimaut Yeshwantrao Mahann, 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 11th December ’17 
Date of succession- 11th December *27 
Area in iq. miles— 308 
Population— 65,291 
BeMue— Be. 5,20,000 
Salute in guns— 9 

Khalronr— H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth— 4th January ’13 
Date of succession— December ’35 
Area in sq, miles— 6,050 
Population— 227,168 
Bevenue— Bs. 25*84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces— Khairpur ''Faiz” 
Light infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Oamel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns— 15 

Kolhapnr— Col. H. H. Shri Sir Bajaram 
Ohhatrapati Maharaj, G.c.B.in o.oj.b., 
Maharaja of- 

Date of birth— 30 July 1897 
Date of suooession— 6£h May ’22 
Am in sq. milea— 3.217*1 
Population— 9,57,157 
Bevenue^-Bs. 126,86,527 
Salute in guns— 19 

Lnaawada— Lieut. H* H. Mahailana Shri 
Virbhadrasinhii, Bsjaji Saheb of- 
Date of birth— 8th June *10 
Date of euooession— 2nd October ’30 
Am in sq, miles— 388 
PoDulatiOQ —95.162 
Bivenue-About Rs. 5.50,000 
Dynastlo Salute— 9 guni 

Itadbol— H* H. Srimant Baja Bhairaveinh 
(minor), Baja of— 


Date of birth— 15 Oetober ^ 

Date of eucceetion— 9th November W 
Am in eq. miles— 369 
Population— 62,832 
Revenue— Bs. 4.85,000 nearly 
Indian State Force— Mudhol Sajjan ffinb 
Infantry— 115 
Salute in gnns— 9 

1 — Captain H. H. Mabarana Shri 
Ir Vijaya Sinhji Chhatrasinhji, K,OAX 
Date of birth— :10 January 18^ 

Date of euccessioD— 26th September ’15 
Area in sq. miles— 1,517*50 
Population— 2,48,068 
Bevenue— Bs. 24,32,000 
Indian State Farces— Raj ptpla Infantry 
152 } Bajpipla Bodyguaref 25 
Salute lu guns — 13 


Saehln— His Highness Nsvab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Khan, Mubariziid Daula, Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 11 th September ’09 

Date of succpssion— 19th November ’30 

Area in sq. miles— .57*80 

Bevenue— Bs. 4,00,tX)/- 

Indian State Forces— Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns— 9 


Sangli— Captain H. H. Baja Shrimant 
Sir Cbintamanrao Dhundirao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, k.o.i.b., Raja of — 
Date of birth— 14th Feb. 1890 
Date of Succession— 15th June 1903 
Area in sq. miles— 1,136 
Population— 2,93,498 
Bevenue— Bs. 16,80,244 
Salute in guns— 9 


Sant — Mabarana Shri Jorawarsinhji 

Partapsinbji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 24th March 1881 
Date of BuccessioQ— 3l8t August 1896 
Area in sq. miles— 394 
Population— 83,531 
Revenue— Bs. 485,826 
Salute in guns— 9 


Savantvadl— (Minor) H. H. Baja Bahadur 
Shrimant Sbivram Savant Bhonsle 
Date of birth— 13th August ’27 
Date of succession— 5th July ’37 
Area in sq. miles— 930 
Population— 2,52,170 
Revenue— Bs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns— 9 

Central India States 


manmja sawal Bhupal 


ingh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of succession— 7th June ’19 
Date of birth— 13th November 1866 
Am in sq. milea— 802 
Population— 84,790 
Bevenue— Bs, 5,00,000 nearly 
Sidute in guns- 11 
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Aiiiliv— H. H. Mtlwnja Pntap Bingb, 
Ifiliaiiia of- 

DUi of birth-12Ui 8opt 1881 

DMi of McoeMioo— Utn February 1891 

iteiin aq. mUes-836 

F^lation-112.754 

BifeBueof the State— Re. 5,35,000 

fihliite in gnna— 11 

]laoBl~-H. H. Aiam-uMJaiara Iftikbar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-nl-Mulk Bahib*i-Jah 
Mihin Bardar Nawab Mohammad 
A Hnahtaq-ul -Hasan Khan Bardar Jung, 
Date of birth— 7th February 
Date of aucoession— 28th October ’ll 
Area in aq. milea— 121 
Population— 25,256 
Bevenoe— Be, 2,25,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Baianudha ( Pathar Kachar )— Raja Gaya 
Parahad Singh. Baja of— 

Date of birth— 1865 
Date of anoceaaion— 9th July ’09 
Area in aq. milea— 218 
Population— 15,912 
Bevenue— Kb. 45,000 nearly 
Salute in gnna— 9 ^ 

Barwanl— His Highnesa Rana Deviainghji 

Date of birth— 19th July ’22 

Date of Bucceaaion— 21at April *30 

Area in aq. milea— 1,178 

Population— 1,76,632 

Revenue— Ba. 11,04,510 

Salute in guna-ll 

Bheiml— Lt,-Col. H. H. Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 
G.O.I.B., Q.G.8.I, O.V.O., Nawab of- 
Date of birth— 9th September 1894 
Date of aucceaaion— 17th May *26 
Area in aq. milea— 7,000 
Population— 700,000 
Revenue— Ra. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers— 141 ; Bhopal Sultania 

Infahtry— 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 

Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns— 19 

Bijawar— H. H. Maharaja Gavind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 17th June ’34 
Date of auocession— 11th Nov. ’41 
Area in aq, miles— 973 
P(q[>alation— 1,20,928 
Revenue— Ra. 3.55,278 
Mute in guns— 11 

Charkhari— H. H. Maharajadhiraja 
6ipabdar-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date birth— 20ih December *03 

Date of aueoeaaioD— 6th October *20 
Area in aq. milefr--880 
Phpilatioii-128^ 


Revenue— Ba. 8;86JX)a nearly 
Salute in guaa— 11 

ChhMarnnr-B. H. Maharaia BhawanI 
Singn Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date ce birth— 16tii Auguet, X)4 
Date of euooeaaion— 5th Aprils % 

Area in aq. milea— 1,130 
Population— 1,61,267 
Gross Revenue Nearly— Ra, 12,00^000 
Indian State Foroee— 412 
Salute in guua— 11 

Datia— Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.O.B.I., 
Date of birth— 2l8t June 1886 
Date of auocesaion— 5th August H)7 
Area in aq. miles— 911 
Population— 148.659 
Revenue— Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Datia 1st Govind— 
Infant^- 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)— 117 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dewaa (Senior)— Hia Highnesa Maharaja 
Sir Vikramainha Rao Puar, K.c.8,1., 
B.A., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th April ’10 

Date of aucoession- 2l8t December *37 

Area in sq, miles— 449.50 

Population- 89,479 

Revenue— Ra. 7,00,000 

Salute in guns— 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)— H. H. Maharaja 
Badaahivrao Khaae Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— IBtb August 1887 
Date of succession— 4th February ’34 
Area in aq. miles— 419 
Population— 70,513 
Revenue— Ka. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dhar— Lieut. H. H, Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 24th November, *20 
Date of BuccesBion- Ist August *26 
Date of 1 nveatiture— 16th March, ’40 
Area in aq. milea— 1,799.34 
Population— 2,^, 210 
Revenue Ra. ^000,000 , 

Indian State Forcea— Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Lazmi Guard)263 
Salute in guns— 15 
Indore- H.H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Kaieshwar Sawal Shri Yeahwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, Maharaja of, 

Date of birth— 6th Mptember *08 
Date of auoceasion— 26th February *26 
Area in iq. milea— 9,902 
Population— over 15,00,000 
Revenue— Ra. 1,2131,100 
Indian State Forcea— Indote Holkar 
BBcort-141, Indore let Battalion, 



ASnUUfet lKIBIBB 


, Iiidon 

iMMNJJt H. H. Fftld»iu)^P«idili 
UliWAb 8if Blolmmmad lltikto Alt 
Kim Baliadiii; g»b.]l, 

x.o.z.B.«N«irftb^ of^ 

Dtte ol Urth— 17th J«o wy 1883 
D«to of •aco6itUKi«-6th Moroh ' 

Ant in nq. nileir-^l 
Fopul2lo»-^14^738 
Beveoue— Bi. 16,00,000 
Siliita b gnoi— IS 

A«bpa-<r£L B!. Bftjft Udti Sing, B«ift of— 
Data of birth— 6th May 1875 <. 

Date of encoeeeion— 26th April 1895 
Area in sq. milee— 1,336 
Population— 1^,932 
Bevenue— Be. 8,50,000 nearly 
Baliiti in guna— 11 

KhMipnr— Baja Bao Bahadur Sir 

Bumnaalaingh r.o.i.b., Baja of— 

Date otbirth — Auauat 1^7 
Date of aucceaaion— 19th January *08 
Ajcea. in aq, milea— 273 
Population— 45,625 
Befenue— Ba, 2,42,000 
Bidutein guna— 9 

Malhar— H« H. Baja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur. k«o.i.b. Baja of— 

Date of birth— 22nd February 1896 
Date of aucoeaaion— 16th Deo* ’ll 
Area in aq* miles— 407 
Poimlatioo —68.991 
Bevenue— Be. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns— 9 

Bagod— (Unohehra)— H. H. Baja Mahendral 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Baja of— 

Date Ol birth— 5th February *16 
Date of Bucoeasiou— 26th Feb. ‘26 
Area in sq. miles- 501*4 
Popalation-87,911 
Berenue— Bs« 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guiia— 9 . 

Neralnellifarh— H* H. Baja Sir Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. k.c.i.b. Baja of— 
Date 0 ? birth— 21 Sept. *09 
Date of aaooeBaion-23rd April ’24 
Area in aq. mileB-734 
Population— 1,24,281 
Bmnue— Bs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guna-ll 

Oiehha— H. H. Saramad-i-Bejaha^Bundel- 
fcbapd Sfari Sawal Sir Vir S^Kh De? 
Balmdur, K.c.a*i. Mabarala of— 

Date qf birth-14th April 
Date cd aueoeealon— 4tb Mar<b *30 
Area in eq* miles— 2J)60 
PMnnlatloO— S14J361 

lUi— Be. 13,00,000 (nearly) 
iq gttna-rl5 

J5* IWipklj ^hWendra Sir 
ifendra Singh BaMur, K.CLqj., 
Maharaja of— 


Data of bfthr^aiil Jaeimuv 1884 
Date of aucoeaMon-flOth June '02 
Area In aq mi)ea-^2|5e6 « 
Popahitloiir-^,12,ia0 
Berenne— Ba* 9,50^000 nearly 
Salute in gnne— 11 

H H. Baja Bairat Bikramaditya 
Jingh Bahadur (minor), Rida of-* 
Date of birth— ISth De^ber ’36 
Date of Bueoeaelon— Do Do 
Area in sq. mil68-962 
Population— 1,48,609 
Revenue— Ba 8,63,200 
Salute in guns— 11 

Ratlem— Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, G.0.1.B*, X.0.8.L, 

K.C.V.O. 

Date of birth— 13th January 1880 
Date of Bucoeaalon— 29th Jau. 1893 
Area in aq. milea— 693 
Population— 1,26,117 
Bevenue— Ba 10 laca 
Indian State Forcea— Shree Lokendm 
Bifles— Authorised Strengtib— ^161 
Salute in guns— 13 permanent, local 16 

Rewa— H. H.lMaharaja Dhiraj Sir Gnlab 
Singh Bahadur, o.o.i.b., r.o.bi., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 12th March *03 
Data of succession— Slat October ’18 
Area in aq. miles— 13,000 
Population— 18,20,306 
Salute in guns— 17 
Revenue— Bs. 60,00.000 

Sailana— H. H. Baja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur. K.C.I.B., Raja of— 
Date of birth— 18th March 1891 
Date of BuccesBion--14th July ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 297 
Population— 40,228 
Bevenue— Bs. 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 1. Cavalry 30: 

2. Infantry 44 ; 3. Police 130 
Salute in guns— 11 

Samthar— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur. K.O.I.B., Baja of— 

Date of birth— 26tb August 1864 
Date of succession— 17th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles— 180 
PopnlatioD— 33,216 
Bevenue— Rs. 3.50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Sltaman— H. H. Baja Sir Bam 
K.c ieB.. Raiaof— 

Date of birth— 2nd January 1880 
Area in aq. milea— 201 ^ 



Bevenue— Ba. 

Salute in gnue— U. 

GwaUor Stain 

Qwailer— H. H. Maharak MuUte^iife 
Mulkp 'Aalm-ul*lqtldBr, Bnt-uah-Sluuii 
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W 


Bhiktli, ilotMkMt4>DBnnit, 
„ idat<iil>Umni ]lidiaii4*^>inkk 
MJah, HiMmnfMtMst Gtoim 
Sofaidia, Bdiadar, Srimu, 
>i|ianH>&ann( - itdwi'i'UMrat-i* 
; f li Mfc »MnMHiai-i-R«g»od-DMkt«i‘ 
rlulatWi Ifiriunk of— 

IMe « Mrtb-Sdtii Jane Ifi 
Data «l aaooaiaion— ^ Jana *25 
Ana ill! oq. milaa— 86367 
Popalato-3383,070 
Rawnw— Ba. 241'81 laea nead; 

' Stale Foroee— 

Gwalior let Yaye}i Lincere— S26 . 

„ 2nd Alfiah -^26 

a 3rd Mehmja Medho iUo 
bcindia’s Own LiDcen**526 
„ let Meharani Bakhya Baya*a 
Owr Battalion— 763 
2nd Mahaca}a Jayaji Bao*s 
Own Battalion — 765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion— 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’a Battalion (Train- 
ing)-^ 

„ Mountain Battery— 260 
Bcindia's House Artillery— 138 
„ Sappers Artillery— 178 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns— 21 

Hyderabad State 

Hydembad— Lt-Generai H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Masaffar-ul-Mulk wai Mamallk, 
Hizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula. 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, g.c.s.i«, 
G.B.E., Nizam of— 

Date of birth-6th April 1886 
Date of succession— 29th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 100,465 
Poimiation-17377,986 
Bevenue— Rs. 894*98 lacs 
Indian State Forces— Hyderabad Ist 
Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns— 21 

Jammu dh Kaehmir State 

Jami dc Kashmir— Lieut-General H. H. 
Ba] Bajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
nja Shri Harisinghji Bahaduf. Indar 
Mahuidar,. Spar-i^SaltanaW-Englishia, 

G«0«8,1m G«GJLS,, K*0,y,0tt 
raja of— 

Date of birthr-Septoniber 1895 
Date of suceession— Septembtt 25 
Area in eq. iDiles-84,471 

Bevena^B8f^42^ lace 
ladiaii Statee Foroee— 


1. let Line TkoofNi^ WghtlQg Beti^ 
Jammu and Kaahmit Body CHm 

Cavalry— 65^ 

2. lit Jammu St KiMunfar Mountain 

Battery 3U 

3. 2nd Jammu A Kadimlr Mbuntaiii 
Ba^ry 262 

; ; 


lit 

2nd 

Srd 

4th 

5tb 

6th 


H I* ♦ »r O^ 

Of I, M Infantry 600 
„ „ Light 670 

»» •» M *1 M 772 

10. 7ih „ 

11* 8th „ 679 

12. 9th , 679 

lat Line (Iroope Administrative Serrice) 
13* J. & L, A. T. C. 865 

14. Jammu A Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1063 

15* Jammu A Kashmir Army 

Training School 26 

16* Auxiliary Sendee 
17* Jammu A Kashmir Solitary 

Tmpisport 209 

18. Jammu A Kashmir State Bend 68 

19. Fort Dept. 117 

do. Military Veterinary Corps 21 

21* Military Medical Corps 40 

Salute in guns— 21 

Banfanapalle— H. H. Nawab Baiyid Fazle 
Ali ^an Bahadur, Nawab ol- 
Date of Birth— 9th November ’01 
Date of luocession— 22nd January ’22 
Area id sq. miles— 275 
Population— 44,631 
Bevenue— Bs. 3jl^,758 
Salute in guns— 9 

Cochin— H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of birth— 29th Vriidiigon 1039 11 . a* 
Date of succession— 13th April ’41 
Area in sq, miles— 1480 
Population— 1,^, 875 
Bevenue— Be. 1,21,46*838 
Indian State Forces— 84 officers and 
370 men 

SMnte in guns— 17 

Pndnkkottal— H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
rv Tondalman Bahadur, 

Date of birth— ^rd June ’22 
Date of sttoceesion— 24th October *28 
Area in sq. miles— 1,179 
PqpulatiOQ — 4,38i348 
Bevenue— Bs* 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in gnna— 11 

sa:a?“iirttirisasi; 

Dole of MHeoNioii-lrt a«ptemlwr Of 
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Am fat iq. •ib»-7.e81*75 

B^oSm-Ri. 28 (mhldu 

Biliili in giiDf— -19 ; Loetl 21 

Mfiori— H. H. Bri OhAmarak 

Wadiar Bahadur, MaLiraia of— 

Data of birth— 18th JuIt ^19 
Date of aueoeaeion— sth September ’40 
Area In eq* milee— 29,408 
PopiilatlonHf8*29 laUia including Oi?il 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Bevenue— Be. 4,06,66,000 nearly 
, Indian State Foroea— Myeore Lanoera 
495 : Horae 186 ; Bodyguard 126 ; 
let Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1180 ; 
Palaoe Guard 600 
Salute in guna— 21 

Putijah States 

Bahawalpnr— Major Hia Highneaa Bukn- 
ud-Daula, Nuarat-l-Jang, Saif-ud- 
Danla, Hafie«ul-Mulk, Mukhliah-ud* 
Daula, Wa-Muiuud-Daula Nawab Al« 
^ Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbaai, Bahadur, 

K.o V.O • Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 8uth September ’04 
Date of aucoeaaion— 4th March ’07 
Area in aq. milea— 22,000 
Population— Over one million 
Bevenue— Ba. 1,40,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Foroea— Bahawalpur let 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Kawab’r 
Own Body Guard Lancera 
Salute in guns— 17 

Bllaapiir^(Kahlnr)— H. H. BMa Anand 
Ohand. Baja of— 

Date of birth— 26th January ’18 
Date of aucoeaaion— 18th Nov. ’27 
Area in aq. milea— 448 
Population— 1,10,000 
Bevenue— Ba. 8,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna-il 

COiamha— H. H. Baja Lakahman Singh, 
the Buler of Ghamba State (minor) 
Date of birtb— 8th December ’24 
Date of aucoeaaion— 7th Dec, ’86 
Area in aq. milea— 8,127 
Population^l6, 89,88 
Bevenue^Ba. '9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 11 

Council of Adminiatration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Adminiatration, Preatdent -Lt— Oof, 
H. S. Strong, o.i.B. Vioe-Preeident A 
Ohief Secretary— Dewan Bahadur 
Lala Madho Bam, Membiu— Bai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanahyam Data. 
ParUhel— Lt. H. H. Fariand-i>Saadat 
Nlahan*i*Hamt-i«KaiBar«i-Hind Barar 
Bane Bala Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Dale of blrtiir-<29th January 


Date of anooeealoD*HMrd Deoember ’18 
Area in aq. milea— 643 
Pcmulation— 164A48 
Bevenue— Ba. 17,00,000 naarly 
Indian Stale FOroea— Faridkot Bappara- 
Headquarter! 8. (Field Company] 
Sappera A Minere 129. Bodyguard 
Lanoera 27* Infantry 112* Band 86 
Salute in guoe— 11 

JlBd— Colonel H. H, Fanand-i Dilband 
Rasikh^ttl-Itikad Daulat-i-lnullahla 
Baja-Bajgan Maharaja Sir Banbir 
Singh, Bajendra Bahadur, O.OJ.& 
o.c.B,i., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 11th October 1879 
Date of auecesaion— 7th March 1887 
Area in aq. milea— 1,269 
Population- 808,188 
Revenue— Ba. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forcea— 

Salute in guna— 18 

Kapurthala- Colonel Hia Highneaa 
Farzand-i-Dilband Baaikh-nl-Itkad 
Daulat-i-IngliBhia Raja-i-Bajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.c,8.i., Q.c,x.B., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 24th November 1872 
Date of Bucoeaaion— 6th September 1877 
Area in aq. milea— 662 
Population— 8,78,880 
Revenue— B b. 84,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guna— 18 

Loham— Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
udvDin Ahmed, Fakhar-ud*Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 28rd March 11 
Date of BucceBBioD— 80th Oot. ’26 
Area in eq. miles— 222 
Population— 27,892 
Bevenue— Rb. 1,88,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

MalerkoUa— Lt-Colonel H* H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, K.0.8.1., 
K.O.I.B., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— lOth September 1881 
Date of BucoesBion— 23ra August ’08 
Area iu sq. miles— 168 
Population— 80,822 
Bevenue— Rb. J 5, 61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forcea— Sappers— Head- 
quarters 16 ; Lancera (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappera 
A Miners 295 
Salute in guna— li 

Mandl— Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Ben Bahadur, K.o,6.i., Raja of— 

Date of birth— aoth Auj^at *04 
Date of auecesaion— 28th April ’18 
Area in eq. milea— 1^00 
Population— 2,07,466 
Bevenne— Be. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 11 
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Fimnd-i-ArJnuftnd, 
i4(iidAt-Pftiihmd-i-Daulat-i-ln^ialiii^ 
Bimx Barmar Bii]a-i-lEU)a|i»o 

mUp Siogba HalTeiidni 
SSSur, Mahiuraia of— 

Balp d birih— gilt Beptomber *19 
Datb di anooeMlon— February *28 
Area bi eq. milea— 988 
Popalation— 968,884 , 

Bereniie— Be. 84.0^000 nearly 
Balnte in gane— 18 


Patiala— Dr. H. H. Farzaod-i*Kha8 

Dattlat-I-Englishia Manaar-al-Zamaii. 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Haj 
Bajeahwar Bbri Maharaja-i-Baigan 
Shri Yadavindra Binghii. ll.d., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 7th Januaij *18 
Date of eucoeaeion— 28rd March *88 
Area in aq. milea— 5,982 
Population— 1 ,625,580 
Berenue— Ba. 1,67.00,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Ooiubatanta : Non-Gombatanta 


1. 

18t Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 

and Patiala Lancers 

212 

86 

8. 

War Strength and P. Lra. 

60 

0 

A 

P. H. A. 

60 

28 

6. 

lat R. S. Infantry 

732 

66 

a 

2nd Yadavendra,, 

665 

61 

7. 

8rd P. S. 

662 

51 

8. 

4th Patiala „ 

662 

61 

9. 

Training Battalion 

635 

45 

10. 

Patiala Tranporta Cerpa 

99 

33 

11. 

S. M. Vety. Hospital 

6 

9 

18. 

Army Trg. School 

39 

10 

18. 

Patiala Wirclesa Section 

4H 

6 

lA 

Deputy Company 

227 

10 
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Salute in guna — 17 


Sirmiir (Nahan)— H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Bajendra Prakaah Bdr. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth — lOth January *J8 
Date of aucoeaaion— Nor, *33 
Area in aq. milea— j, 141 
Population— 1,48,568 
Berenue— Ba. 10.00, OOo nearly 
Indian State Forces— Sappera— Head- 
quarters 5 ; Band 23 ; No. 1 Company 
142 : No. a Company 166 ; State Body- 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns— ll 

Snket— H. H. Baja-Lahshman Sen, Bala of 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of aueoeeaion— 18th Oct. *19 

Area in aq. miles— 420 

Population— 64»888 

Bofenne— Be. 2,67,000 nearly 

Balnia in guna— li 

Baehahr— H. H. Baja Padam Singh, 


Date of idrth— 1^6 
Date of euoeeaaion— 5Bi August 
Area in aq. milea— 8,889 
Population— 86,077 
Be^enue— Be. 8.84,600 nearly 
Salute In guna— 9 



Rajputana StatsM 

Alwar— H. H. Shri Sewal Maharal Yej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 19th March *il 

Bate of sueceBsion— 82nd July *87 

Area in aq. miles— 3217 

Population— 7,49,761 

Reran ue— About Bs. 40,00,000 

Indian State Forces- 1. Jey Paltan 

Infantry 865 ; 2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 

831 ; 8. Alwar 'Mangai Lancers 158 ; 4. 

Qarriaon Force 28 

Salute in guna— 16 

Banaware— H. H. Rai-i-Bayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirtbi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.O.f.8. Maliarawal of— 

Date of birth — I5th July 1888 
Date of auccesaioo — 8th January *14 
Area in aq. milea — 1,946 
Population— 2,99,918 
Berenue— Ra. 8.17,726 
Salute in guna— 15 

Bharatpnr— Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur jang, K.O.B.L, 

Date of birth— 4th October 1999 
Date of Bucceeaion— 27th August 1900 
Area in aq. miles— 1,983 
Population— 4,96,437 
Revenue— Ra. 8M6, 000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jaawant House- 
hold Infantry — 772 ; 2nd Ram Singh*B 
Own Infantry— 853 ; 8rd Baretha 

Infantry— 853 
Salute in guna— 17 


Bikaner— General H. H. Maharajadhlraj 
Rajeawar Narendra Shiromani Maha- 
rajah Sri Qanga Singhji Bahadur, 
a.o.B.i., G.o.tB., a,c.v.o., o.b.b., ir.o.B., 
A.-D.-o., LL.D., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth— isth Oct. 1880 
Date of aucceaaion— Slat Aug. 1887 
Area in aq, milea— 23,817 
Population-] 2.98,000 
Revenue— Ra. 1.58,11,000 • 

Indian State Forces— 


Qanga Riaala (Camel Corps) 

Sadnl iJght Infantry 
Dungar Laneera 

(including H. H. ’a Body Guard 
BijM Battery 
Camel Battery 
Artillery Training (jentie 


682 

778 

848 

245 

90 

168 


8nd Battalion, Bik^er Btate‘liE;:;:Sy 697 
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aiAvBillilioii. Bilwner SMt liihntn Ml 
TMU 413 

Motor Maohine Oao SeoUone 100 
Silateio gans^-Penonal IQ, Pormaeot 17. 

Bondi— Hit HighneN Hadondm Biromui 
Dto Sat Bttlaod &a{ Mabaraiadhira] 
Sabtb Bahador, a.o.LB 
Date of bir A— 301 March 1398 
Date of eoceeiiioit— 6tb Auguet ’87 
Area In iii. milei^B^o 
PopuladoD— 2,49>374 
Bevenae-^Rt. I6,eu,000 
Baliiie in gnnt— 17 

Dholpor— Lt.«Col. H» fl« Baie-ud-Daula 
Blpahdar«ul-Mttlk Maharajadbiraja 
Bri Bawal Mabaral-Kana Hir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadar Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, k.oa.i., k.o.v.o., Mabara]- 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 25th February 1893 

Date of enooeation— 8901 March 'll 

Area in eq. milce— J,200 

Population— 2,3 

Bcvenue— Be. I7i50,000 nearly 

Indian State Foroce— Dholpur Nartingb 

Infantry 164 ; Dholpur Sappers and 

Miners 76 

Salute in guns- 16 

Dnngarpnr— Hf H. Bai-i*Bayan Mahi- 
niahendra Mabarajadhiraj Mabarawal 
Bri Lakshman Bingliji Bahadur, 
K.0.8.L, Mabarawal of— 

Date of birth— 7th Mar« ’08 
Date of succession— 16th Nov. '18 
Area in sq, miles— 1,460 
Population— 2,74,282 
Berenue— Bs. 8,00,000 
Balute in guns— 15 

Jnimm— H* H. Saramad-i-Bajaha-i 

Hindustan Raj Bajindra Bri Maba- 
rajadhiraja Bir Bawai Man Bingh 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 2lst August ’ll 
Date of succession- 7th September ’28 
Area in aq. miles— 16,682 
Population— 26,81 ,776 
Revenue— Rt. U^bfiOfiOO nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jaipur Infantry— 77a 
Jaipur Lancers— 626 ; Trpt. Corps— 670 
Balute in guns— 17 

Jatsalmer— H. H. Mabarajadhiraj Bai 
Bajeshwar Parmu Bhattarak Bri 
Manaraw^i Bir Jawahir Binghji Deb 
Bahadur xadukul Ohandrabhal 
Bukao*nd-Daiila, MuazaEiT Jang, 
Bijaiman K.aa4., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 13th Nov. 1882 
Deite of •iioceaaicin^26th June ’14 
4 ^ in sq. mUea^lAMi 


Populat |0 
Bauite la guns— 16 

Jhalawir— H. Dhanaadivakai PMa- 
vataal PaUt-pawn Mahaiaj Bima Bnri 
Bir Bi|midi/Biii^ Ji Dev Bahadur. 
K.o.B,L Mabaraj Sana of— 

Date of birth— I6U1 July 1900 
Date of sucoeseion— 18th A|wil ^ 

Area In sq. miles— 313 
Population— 1,22,876 
Salute in guns— 18 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore Hie Hh^eee 
Baj Bajeswar Saramidd<Rajai-H!nd 
MaWMadblraj Bit Umtid Binghji 
Sahib Bahadur, G.c.8.1., G.O.I.B., K.G.y.o.. 
A.D.O., LLD., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 8th July ’08 
Ascended the throne— 8rd October, *18 
Ares— 86,071 sq. miles 
Population —2 1 ,84,648 
Revenue— Bs. 167,71,621 
Indian State Forces— 

Jodhpur Bardar Rissala— 608; Jodhpur 
Training Squadron— 147 ; Jodhpur Sar- 
dar Infantry, incinding Training Coy, 
(163) and State Military Band (89)— 
864; 2nd Jodhpur Infantry— 669; Jodh- 
pur Mule Troops— 80; Fort Guard— 94; 
Salute in guns- 17 

Karanli— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukui Chandra Bhal, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18th Jane 1866 
Date of Biiocession— 2lBt August '27 
Area in sq. miles— 1,242 
Population— 1 ,62,413 
Estimated Gross Revenue— 6,28,000 
Salute in guns— 17 

Kiahengarh— H. H. Umdse Bajhsa 

Baland.Makan Maharajadhiraia Maha- 
raja Sumair Bingliji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of-^ 

Date of birth— 27to January ’29 
Date of succession— 24th April ’39 
Area in sq. miles— 858 
Population— 1,04,155 
Revenue— Bs. 7,50,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Kobih— Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Bingh Bahadur. G.c.8.1,. G..aLB., G.B.B., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth— 15th September 1872 
Date of sueeession— 11th Jane 1889 
Area in sq. miles— 5,684 
Population— 6,85,804 
Revenue- Re. 5368 lace 
Salute in guns- 19 

PraUbgarh— H. H. Bfaharawaft Bir Bam- 
ainghii Bahadar, K.04.K., Mabarawal of 
Data m Dlrth- ’de 
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iMaol naoaHiM-'2» 
lin ■]. nilw— 88B 
alatkMi--«l;9e7 
■HW— Bt. 6A8,000 naulj 
f wBte la gani— 16 
iludnam— H. H. Daiadhiia] Umaid 

Mnoh 1876 

Dftle of inooeMdon— 24th June *32 
Am in eq* ntilei— 405 
Poiraleti(m-~61.173 
Befenne— Re. 33^762 neerlj 
Balate in guns-^S 

Sirohi^H. H. Meheiaiadhirej Meherno 
Sir Strap Btm Singh Bthtdor, 
K.O.8.I. Mthtrto of— 

Dtte of toth— 27th Sept 1888 
Date of eaoeeeeion— -29th April *20 
Am in aq. milee— 1,994 
Populttion— 2,33,870 
Berenne— He. 11,48,771 
Selnte in guna^lo 


» 

AttlMll- 


ud-Dtiat Narifol-Mnlk, 

Umin. Ktnih ar T ‘ ' 

Beat AH Dune 

Jung* K.OJtli|^Ntirtb ol— 

Dale of Ur£- 4 W Not. W 
Dale of eaooeiiion«-iM Jnne V) 

Am in eq. milei--8B2*M 
Population— 464,910 
Berenue— Be. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salnte in guna— 15 

TeM (OarliwalHU Colonel EL H. 

Maharaja Naiendra ShaS, K.o. 8 .ln of*— 
Date of birth— 8 rd Aug. 1886 
Date of iuooe 8 eion<-^ 25 th April *13 
Area in eq. inileiiH ^662 


H. Q. 


Beyenue'-Ba. 18,80,000 nearly 
Indian State Foroea— Tahri 

Infanto and Band— 100 
Tehri Pioneera Narendra— 101 
** Sappera and Miiiera— 120 
Salute in guna— 11 


Tonic— H. H« Said-ud-daula Waxir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Ha6z Sir Mohatnmad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jnng, Q.C.I.B. Nawab of— 

Date ot birdi— 18th February, 1879 
Date of anooesaion— 23rd June ’30 
Am in aq. miiea— 2,553 
Population— 3,53,687 
Beyenue— Ba.i9,30,000 B« 0* nearly 
Salute in guna— 17 

Udaipur (Mewar)— Lt Ool. H. H. Maha- 
raiadhiraja Mabarana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur. g.o. 8J„ Maharana of— 
Date of birth— 22na February 1884 
Date of aucoeaaion— 24th May ’30 
Am in eq. miiea— 12,753 
Population— 1,92^000 
Beyenne— Be. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 19 

Sikkim State 

BlkklBi— H.. H. Maharaja Sir Taahi 
Namgyal, K.O.I.B., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth-189S 

Date of aucceaaion— 5th Deo. ’14 

Area in aq. miiea— 2,818 

Population-61,721 

B^enue— Ba. 4,33,000 nearly 

Salute in guna— 15 


United Provincee States 

a— H. H. Maharaja VibhutiNarayan 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date cn birth— 5th Noyember *27 
Date of aueceeaion— 5th April, *39 
Am in aq. milee— 875 
Population— 451,827 
B^enue— Ba30^42,921 nearly 
Sidute in guna— 13 (Local 15) 

Baaupr— Captain H. H. Alljah Fariand* 
i-DUpaidrd-DOnlai-i-IngliihIa Mukhlia- 

V 


WMern India States 

Bhaynagar— Lt. H. H. Sir Kriahna* 
kumerainhji Bhayainghji, K.O.0.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 19th May ’12 
Date of auooeaaion— 18th July ’10 
Area in aq, miiea— 2,961 
Population— 5,00^74 
Beyenne— Be. 109,68,620 
Indian State Foroea— Bhaynagar Lanoera 
—270; Bhaynagar Infantry— 219 
Salute in guna — 18 


Cuteh— B. H. Maharajadhira] Miraa 

Mabarao Shri Sir Kbengi^i, Sawai 
Bahadur, O.O. 0 .I., O.O.I.B. Maharao of— 
Date, of birth— SBrd Aug. 18^ 

Date of auooeaeion— let jan. 1876 
Area in aq. mi)ea-6,249,5 
Population— 5,00,800 
Beyenue— Ba. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 17 Perm. 19 Local 


Dhrangadhra— Major E[. H. Maharaja 
Shri Gbananyamainhii Ajitaittbfl, 
G.O.I.B., K.0.8.L, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth-31at May im 
Date of auoeeaalon— February ’ll 
Am In aq. miiea— 1,167 
Population— 9^6 

B^enue— Ba. 25,00,000 nearly ^ 

Salnte in guna— 18 


Dhrel— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chan- 
draalnhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of- 
Date of birth— 28 Aug. ’12 
Date of auoeeaalon— 20lh Oot. *89 
Am in aq. miiea— 282*7 
P^ulation— 87,680 
Beyenne— Ba. 289;381 
Salute In guna— 0 


GeiMal-H. H. Mditti4« ShH Bhaga- 





"pagmiii. . a-CMX [ ' o.oxa. 

fhi. ises *'. 

Dill et nMp|Mioii*^14tt Dm. 1800 
iMIinia., anil— 1,004 

■ SSSSSt^^i, 

Balnto in CUM— U 

Jnuiitt-OnptaiD H, H. Nnirnb Sir 
iMbibnmuJl, BMiiUcbMi]i K. 0 . 8 . 1 ., 

» of- 

Dntl if l^r.2od Aor. 1900 
Dnte of WMMdon— 20nd Jan. ’ll 
Aim In nq inilM— 3,336‘0 
POpnlntioD— 546,100 
BMmw-IU. 1,0000,000 
Indian State FOroea— Junandh LanMrs 
—178 : JunaRadh Mahabatkhaoli 

Infante; 201 
Bahili In gnu— 16 

IdteM— Tbakor Bahab Shri L. Ohhatra- 
Mdji DiRvijaTBinhjI, Thakor Sabeb of- 
Dato of Urtb-lOth Feb. *04 
Date (of aiioceMion— 6th Jan. '41 
Aim in an. miles— li43'96 i 

(exelnsive of about 207 eq miles in j 
the OollMtorate of the Ahmedabad). 
Fopnlation— 44JXX) nearly 
Berenne— Be. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 9 

Merri-H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
'Wagbji, a.BX., K.o.e.i., Maharaja of— 
Date Urth— 26th Dec. 1876 

Date of anooeasion— 11th Jan. '22 
Aim in aq. milea— 822 
Illation— 112,028 
Bevenue— Ba. OO laca nearly 
Salute in guna— 11 

Mawnnitgaf^Li. Ool. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digvtjayainhji Banjitainhji 
Jndeja, O.O.I.B., K.0.8I., AD.o., Maha- 
raja Jam Sah ib of- 
Date of Mrth-lat Sept. 1895 
Date of aueoeasion— 2nd April ’33 
ACM in aq. miles— 8,791 
FOpulatton— 5/14,006 
Berenne— Be. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 15 

Fdamnr— Lt. Oidonel H. H. Nacab Shri 
Xuay Muhammad Khan Bahadur. 
e.aiAy KX.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 

Data of btrtb-7th July 1883 , 

Date .of ancoeadon— 28tb Sept; *18 
' Aaa lneq. milea— 1,774,64 
Popnlidon— A15B56 
BteMge—Ba. 11.04,987 • 

Salute iu guna— 13 

iUlteaa— H. H. Thafcoc Baheb Bfati Baba- 
dbudnbji Manetehji K.O.I.B., k.cwx, 
Thikov 0 ^ 

Wm dt 


Am in iq* mil«*-288 
Populndoii-^ISO : 
fteTenne-^lU. 9,OQjOOO nMfiy 
8alate in goni— 9 

FofHadar-^Snptnin H. A. 

Sir NfttwarsiQfajie Bl|«b«lDli]i X«CJX. 
Mthamin Buna Sflihib of«— 

Date of birth--30 Jane \)1 
Date of Baoceaeion— 10th Deo* W 
Area in eq. milee--642^ 

Population— 1,46.648 
Berenue— Be. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 13 

Radbaiipnr— H. H. JKawab Baheb Ifurta- 
eakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 10th Oct. 1899 
Date of Bucoeaeion— 7th April ’37 
Area in eq. milea— 1,150 
Population— 70,530 
Revenue Ba. ^000,00 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guna— 11 

Rajkot— H. H. Thakor Baheb Shri Pradu- 
mnaBinhp, Thakor Baheb of— 

Date of birth- 24th Feb. ’13 
Date of BuoceaBion— 17tb Auguat ’40 
Area in aq. milea— 2824 
Population— 1,03,033 
Revenue— Ba. 13,40 872 nearly 
Salute in guna— 9 

Wadbwan— H. H. Thakore Baheb Shri 
Surendraainbji, Thakore Baheb of— 
Date pt birth— 4th Januair. *22 
Date '61 aucceaaion— 27th July ^4 
Area. 242*6 aq. milea excluding the area 
in the Britiab Indian Diatrict of 
Ahmedabad. 

Population— 50,934 
Revenue— Ba. 6 Laca 
Salute— Permanent 9 gone 

Wankaner- Captain H. H. Biaharana 

Bhri Sir Amarainhji, K.0.8.L, K.OJ.B., 
Maharana Baisaheb of— 

Date of birth— 4tn January 18!29 
Date of BuecesBion— 12th June 1881 
Area in aq. milea— 417 
Population— 55,024 
Revenue— Ba. 7,67,000 
Salute in guna— 11 

Indian Statue (without Salute) 

Baluchiatan State 

laiB Bek— Mir Ghulam Muhuiimed 

Khan Jam of«^ 

^te of birth— December 1895 
Date of anochaeiott^Maroh ’21 
Area in aq. milea— 7,132 
Fbpulatkm— 50,696 . 

Bevenue— Ba. 3,78,000 nearly 

. : / Bihar d Oriaea 8U^ 
Breeicoi^ l&dhitiiatb 





ift 


Fiitaaik, IU1« of— 

IMIi rf Biith-98ili No?. W 
DMl of iaopiMiob— 22nd June 18 
Aiii^ oq* mHoi^ieS 
POpihliQli^SQB 
Bovonno— Bi.l,78»000 

AtiiiMdft^BftJa Eiahor Chandra Deo 
Date of bhrtli— 'lOth Norenber D4 
Date of eiieoeMion--dfd November 18 
Area in aq. milee— 780 
FOpnlatiott —50,748 
Befenne^Ba. 131,000 nearij 

Bamia— Baja Bhanuganga Tribhnman 

Deb. Baja of— 

Date of birth^25Ui February, 14 
Date of auooeaaion—lat January ^20 
Area in equaie milea— 1,0% 

Population— 1,34,721 
Bevenue— Ba. 5^81,000 nearly 

Baramba— Baja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar HangraJ Mahapatra, Baja of— 
Date of birth— lOOi January 14 
Date of BuooeaBion— 20di Auguat *22 
Area in aq. milea— 142 
Population— S2, 924 
Bevenue— Ba. 1,03,000 nearly 
Band -Bala Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth-14th March *04 
Date of eueceaalon— 10th March 13 
Area in aq, milea— 1,264 
Population— 124,411 
Bevenue— Ba, 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonal— Baja Indra Deo, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 6th Januanr 

Date of euooeaidon— 19th February ’03 

Area in square miles— 1,296 

Population— 68.178 

Bevenue— Re. 2.36,000 nearly 

Baspalla— Baja Kishore Chandra Deo 

Date of birth— 16th April XB 

Date of auoceaaion— 11th December 18 

Area in square miles— 568 

Population— 53383 

Bevenue— Bs, 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal— B^a Sankar Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 5th November *04 
Date of suooession— 16th Oct. 18 
Area in square milea— 1.463 
Population— 2,83,691 
Bevenue— Bs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Oaufpw— Baja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of Mrth— 14th Mav ’1898 
Date of sueeimslon— 10th June ’17 
Area in square miles— 2,492 
Population— 3,09371 
Bevenue— Bs. ^76,000 nearly 
Biadel-^BSaja Bahadurl Naba Kishor 
Chandra Siii^ Mardri] Jagadeln 
M Jt.A.8., F.BA.A., Bsja Of— 

Date of birth-llth Jude 1891 


Date of anooeiiion-^lOlli Wmm tW , 
Aieatniq.milee-r-S18 ■ ^ ; 

FOpulatbn-.«48398 
Bevenue— Be, 1,46,000 

Keoullunr— Baji Shrl BaMU^^ Nerayan 
Bhani Deo, Bttto of*4 ' ^ 

Date of Dirth— 26th Deceaaber W 
Date of aueeesslon— 12th AuvBit Wt 
Area in eq. miles— 3317 ^ ' 

Population— 529,786 
Bevenue— Bs. 15*66 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara— Baja Rarihar Singh, MatdraJ 
Bhramarbar Bay, Raja of-« 

Date of birth-26th Ai^at 14 
Date of Bueoeeaion— 26t& Deoember ’28 
Area in eq. milea— 244 


Revenue— Ba. 1,22,000 

KharaawtD— Baja Briram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth-4th July 1892 

Date of saocesaiou— 6th February ’08 

Area in sq, miles— 157 

Population— 4^805 

Bevenue— Ba. 1,18,000 nearly 

Narsingbpur— Raja Ananta Narayan 
^ Manaingh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth— 9th ^ptember ’08 
Date of auoceaaion— 5ih July *21 
Area in aq. miles— 207 
Population— 48,448 
Bevenue— Ba. 1,29,000 

Nayajarh— Baja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Mandhata, Bma of— 

Date of birth— loth August ’ll 
Date of succeaaion— 7th Deo. ’18 
Area in aq. milea- 552 
Population —1 ,61,409 
Revenue— Bs* 3,92,210 

Nilgiri— Baja Kishore Chandra MardraJ 
Uarichandan, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 2nd Feb. *04 
Date of auccesaion— 0th July ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 284 
Population— 73,109 
Bevenue— Ba. 2,14.589 

Pal Lahara— Raia Muni Pal, Baja of— 
Date of birth— 26th November W 
Date of BucceBBion—lSth April ’13 
Area in aq. miles— 452 
Population— 23,229 
Bevenue— Ba. 75,000 nearly 

Ralfikhol— Baja Bir Chandra Jadumanl 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of aueoesaion— 3rd July X)6 

Area in aq. milea— 833 

Population— 81j^ 

Bevenue— Ba. 75300 nearly 

Bi^ KiiiiiM (Awdn 
UiduMtn, B.jA of'— , 
BateorWrai-About 1087 
Data of 
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AHi M 14. ittil€i--4X)B 


Bt. ec^OOO 

Biidlttlii-Bifft Aditji Fmtip Singh 

_ Dm Bute d- 

Dill d birth--8(Mi July. 1887 

Dlte of i n eom i an""9th Dm !81 

Am in iq. milei— 449 

Fopolntfon— 18^4 

Bifiniii— Bi. 418,000 nearly 

Taleher-Baja Kiehore Chandra Birbar 
Harlehandan, Baja of— 

DM of blrtb-^th Jnne 1880 ^ 

Date of enoeeealon— 18th December 1801 
Area in aq. milei— 309 

B^em^^^ia?S^«668 groas 

Maratha 8taU$‘--(Bomhay PtBsy) 

Akalkot— Meherban Shrlmaot Vijayaaingh 
Fatehaingh, Baia Bhonale. Baja of— 
Date of birth-18th Dee. *15 
Date of aucoeaaion— 4di April *23 
Am in aq. milm— 406 
Fopolaftlon— 02,6i!^ 

Bevenne— Ba. 7,68,000 nearly 
Anndli— Meherban Bhavanrao aliaa Bala | 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of- 
Date of birth-94th Dot. 1868 
Date of auooeaaioD— 4th November D9 
Am in aq. milea— 601 
Popolation— 88j782 
Bevenue— Ba. 8,38,278-12-1 « 

Phaltan— Major Baja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mndhojirao aliaa Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbaikar, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 11th September 1896 
Date of ancoeaaioD— 17th October *16 
Am in aq. milea— 307 
Popnlation— 68j761 
Bovmne— Ba. 6,56,000 

Jalh— Lt. Baja Shrimint Viiayaainghrao 
Bamrao Dafle, Baja of— 

Dale of birth— 21at July *09 
Date of anooeaaion— 14th Auguat *28 
Am In aq. milea— 081 
Population— 91.000 
Beveane— Be. 4,25,000 
» Jamhhandl— Meherban Shankarrao 
Paraahramrao aliaa Appaaaheb 
Patwaidhan, Baja SahA> of— 

Dale of birth-5th Nov. *06 
Date of aucoeaaion— 25th Feb, *24 
Am in aq. milea— 524 
Population— 1,14282 
Bimue- Be. 10^06,715 

Kfvuadwid (Senior)— Meherban OUnta- 
arntrao Bmalehanararao aliaa Balaaaheb 
Palivaidhaii, Chief of— 

S ba Of bkth-18th f^b. *81 

i of eueoeaeion-lOth September *27 
Am in aq* milea— 282*5 


Population— 86,760 
Bevenne— Be. s, 76X100 nearly * 

Kumndwad (Jr).— Meherban Madhavrao 
Oanpatro aliaa Bhauaaheb Patwar* 
dhan, chief of— 

Date of birth— 6th Dec. 1875 
Date of anooeaaion— 20tb July, 1800 
Area in aq. milea— 114 
Population— 34,288 
Bevenne— Ba. 2,88X)00 nearly 

MiraJ (8r)— Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

aliaa Tatyaaaheb Patwardiana 
Chief of- 

Date of birth— 6th Smtember 1806 
Date of aooceaaion- llth Dec. *39 
Area in aq. milea— 342 
Population— 03,938 
Bevenne— Ba. 4,41,000 nearly 

Mlral (Jr)— Meherban Sir Madhavrao 

Harlhar aliaa Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.O.I.B*, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 4th March 1880 
Date of aucceasion— 16th Deo. 1890 
Area in aq. milea— 1964 
Population —40,686 
Bevenne— Ra. 3, ^,515 nearly 

Bamdnrg— Meherban Bamrao Venkatrao 
aliaa Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 

Date of bir^— 16th Sept. 1896 
Date of euoceaaion— 30th April *07 
Area in aq. milea— 169 
Population— 3^^7 
Revenue— Ra. 2,69,000 nearly 

Savanne— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth- 7th Oct. 1890 
Date of aucoeaaion- 30th January 1893 
Area in aq. milea— 70 
Population— 16,830 
Revenue— Ra. 1,69,000 nearly 

MahuKantha States 

Ghddaaar— Thakor Shri Fatehaingbji 
Batanainji Dabhi, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 7th. Aug. *09 
Date of auooeaaion— Slat May *30 
Area in aq. milea— 16 
Population— 6,706 
Revenue— Ba. 51,000 

llol -Thakor Shivaioghji, Thakor of— 
^te of birth— Slat dm. *10 
Date of anooeaaion— 18th Got. *27 
Am in aq. milea— 19 
Population— 3,340 
Bevenne— Be. 41,000 nearly 

Katoean— Thakor Takhatainhji Earan- 
ainhji, Thakor of— 

Date d blttli-9th Dec. 1870 
Dated aucceealou— Janiuffy K)1 
Am la eq. milea— 10 
Pbpiilatioii--AB28 
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Ber lin' B fc SIJOOO nmAj 
KhMiNSaidtt Shri Nitduiah]i B4- 

D.sawsajr"'- 

Dtlent WMa«Mlon--7th Februr; ’12 
Am in If. milai— 8 
Pointlftllon***2j626 

Bt. 85,000 natrlj 

Uttar— Baol]! Bhri GtmUinlDhji 
mmttainliii— 

^Dtte of birth-m Get. ’14 
*l>tlt iA iaootMrion— 23rd Jane *23 
Aret In iq* mileB— 97 
Popalttion-16,682 
Befenne— B b. 1,10,000 approx. 

Pelhtnar—Tlitkor FttehBinh}l Qtmbhlr- 
Binm Thtkor of- 
Date of bir(h-3rd Got. 1805 
Date of BueoeBBion— 1886 
Area in aq. milea— 11 
Popnlation— 3,038 
Beyenue— Bb. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varaoda^Thakor Jorayarainh]! of— * 

Date of birth-17Ui April *14 
Date of Buoceeaion— 18th July *10 
Area in aq. milea— 11 
Popnlation— 3,424 
Bevenue— Ba 83,000 nearly 

Vijayanafar— Bao Shri Hamir-sinhiji 
Date of birth— 3rd Janoa|^ *04 
Date of BueceiBion— 27th June *16 
Area in aq. milea— 135 
Population— 12,000 (approx) 

Bevenue— Bb. 1,00,000 nearly 

Bewa Kantha BtaUs 

Bhadarwa— Shrimant Thakur Saheb 

6bree Natyarainghji Banjitainhii, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth— lOtb Noyember *03 
Date of Bnooeaeioa— 28th April *35 
Area in aq. milea- 27 (excluding aeyeral 
Wanta yillagee under Baroda State) 
Population— 13,520 
Beyenne— Be. 1,14,000 nearly 
Jambufodha— Meherbin Bana Shri 

Baniitainh]i Qambbirainhii, Ihakore 
Saheb of— Pmrmar Bajput. He enjoye 
full Oiyil and Criminal powere. 

Date of birth— 4th January 1^ 

Date of Buceeaalon— 27th September 17 
Area in aq. milea— 143 
Popalatloa-11385 
Beyenue— Bb. 142,000 

Kadana— JEtana Shri ChatraBalji, Thakor of 
Date of birth— 28th January 1870 
Date of aueceeBion— 12th April 1889 
Am in aq. milea— 130 
Popalation-mTO 
Beyenua-Bi. i^/)00 nearly 

Maatadl-Tbakor Baniitrinhii, Thakor of- 
Dale of Urtb-Mtb Mareb W 


Date of eueeeeBlon-Uth Sept 
Amin aq. miiea-1960 
Popnlatioa— 4,10? 

Beyenne— Be. 88,000 neat^ 

Palaanl— Thakor Indandnhli; Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 16th*. Aug. 1885 
Date of BueoeBeion-’^BOth Hay *07 
Am In aq. mUea— 18 
Population— 1,7M 
Beyenne— Ba. 22,000 nearly 

Sibera— Thakor Maneinhiee KaranBinhJee 
Date of birth— 14th Noyember '07 
Date of BuoeeBaion— 13th June *28 
Am in aq. milea— 10 (approx) 
Population-5900 
Beyenue— Ba. 36^000 nearly 

Uehad— Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba 
Date of birth— 15th October 1^5 
Date of BuoeeaBion— 24th June '15 > 

Area in aq. milea— 8*50 
Population— 2,830 
Beyenne— Ba. 41,000 nearly 

Umelha— Thakor Bamainhji Baiainhji 
Date of birth— 10 Auguat 1804 
Date of BuccesBion— let July ’22 
Area in aq. milee— 24 
Population— 5,355 
Beyenue— Ba. 73,000 nearly 

Central India Statee 

Alipnra— Bao Harpal Singh, Bao of— 
Date of birth— 12th Aujg. 1882 
Date of BucceBBion— 26th March *22 
Area in aq. milea— 73 
Population— 1^580: 

Beyenue— Ba. 70,000 nearly 

Bakblgarh— Thakur Bai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth— 3rd Gctober 1880 
Date of BucceBBion— 80th May ’12 
Am In aq. milea— 66 
Population— 10A14 
Beyenue— Ba. 74,000 nearly 

Garanli— Diwan Bahadur Ohandrabhan 
Singh, chief of— 

Date of birth- 2nd April 1888 
Date of BucoeBBlon— 20th Dec. 1888 
Am in aq. milea— 31 
Population— 4,965 
Beyenue— Ba. 36,000 nearly 

Jbbat— Bana Bhimaing, Bana of— 

Date of birth— 10th Noyemta ’15 
Date of BucceBBion— 20th Hay ’17 
Date of getting Baling PowerB— 14th 
March *36 

Area in aq. milea— 181,20 
Population— 20,045 
Beyenne— Ba. 8l,560/« 

Kaehbi-Baredft— Hahara) Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth— 8rd October ’04 
Date of auceearioir— 13th Jnne *06 
Am in aq* milet-84t58 



ft 


INinA9 ^ 



. *BaiiA Tbikar 

iiohjit B«oa of— * 

Dftt^ of birtb—6th Daeembet 1891. 
Dote 6f eiioeeMlbb— 8th June, *08 
Am in eq. milbsHTO. 
Do^letion^'6090 
fiereoue— Be. 44,880 


Behft 


XeUd— Rije Behedur Biteremnn Pretep 

De(e of euooeeefonHBtb August *14 
Am in sq/mitee— 109 
Population--20,087 
Re?eoue— Bs. 70^000 nesrly 


Xwwel— Neweb Serwer Alt Kben of*- 
Date of birlkf- 1st December *0i 
Date of eoocession— 2Dd October *06 
Am in sq. miles— 142 
Population— 19,861 
Bevenue— Bs. 2i64,OOo nearly 


Meta Bailchera— Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth— 7th November *07 
Date of succession— 4th June *12 
Am in sq. milesr—SB 
Population 4,782 
Bevenue— Bs. 63,000 nearly 


Mnltban— Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan, 
DharmDivaker, Sbreeman Mahara] 
Bharat Binhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 1898 

Date of succession— 26th August *01 

Am in sq. miles— 100 

Population— 11,804 

Bevenue— Over Bs. 1,00,000 


Klmkhera— Bhumia Gangs Singh, Bhumia 
Date of birth— ’ll 

Date of succession- a7th March *22 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 6,868 
Bevenue— Bs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo— Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— 1st March *08 

Date of euooession— 8rd Oct *23 

Am in eq. miles— 63*14 

Population— 9, i/38 

Bevenne— Bi* 60»000 nearly 


Plpleda— Bawat Mangal Singh, Bawat of 
Date of birth— 7th September 1893 
Date of Bttoceeeion— 6Ui Nov. *19 
Am in square miles— 86 
Population— 9 i 766 
Bevenu4-^Rs« 1,14,000 
Sailla— Baja Mahipal Siugh, *Baia of--* 
Bate of anccession— lith Sep* 1898 
Am in equate miles— 86,28 
Population— 6,081 
Ss7|iMiiH-|ti« liOi^OO^ nearly 
flafM— Thakur Mabeadra Singh 
Bate of blrlh-^ Novembw *09 


Data of inceeialmi—28rd April ^1 
Am In eq. mUee-^l . 
Popnlatloii^,l99 
Bevenue-rBe. 60»000 nearly 

flelmwal— Raja Bhagwat Ba] Bahadur 
Singh, 0.1.B,, Bala of— 

Date of birth— 7th Augaet 1878 
Date of snceesslon— 28ia Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. milea^aiS 
Populition— 88,078 
Bevenue— Be. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fetehpur-Dewan Baghnraj Binfih, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth— 28.1.1895 
Date of succession— 7A.*4l 
Area in sq. miles— 86 
Population— 6,269 
Bevenue— Bs. 81,000 nearly 


Central Provineee Staten 

Battar-^Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 26th June *29 
Date of suoceBsion<«*28th Feb. *86 
Area in sq. miles— 13,786 
Population— 6.84,915 
Revenue— Rs. 13,20,699 

Chhutkhadsn— Mahant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das of— 

Date of birth— April I89i 
Date of sucoesslon— 30th Sept. *08 
Area in sq. miles— 164 
Population— 26,141 
Bevenue— Rs. 1,22,000 

Jasbpnr— Rajs Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 
Date of birth— 11th Jan. *26 
Date of euccession— 8th Feb. *26 
Area in sq. miles— 1,923 
Population— 2.28.682 
Revenue— Ks, 3.62,842 

Kanker— Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of— 

Date of birth — i7th September *22 
Date of succession— 8th Jan. *25 
Ares in sq. miles— i, 429 
Population— 122,928 
Revenue— Bs. 3,88,000 


Kawardba— Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 18th August *10 
Date of Buccessiou— 4th Feb. *20 
Am in sq. miles— 805 
Population— 72,820 
Revenue— Bs. 2,98,176 nearly 

Khalragarh— Baja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date oThirth— 9th November *14 . 

Date of auoeeS8ioor-'22nd October *18 
Am in sq. mUee^-631 
PopuletloQ— 167,400 
Bevenue— Be. 6,80J)00 nearly 

Kem^B^ Bamannj Pratap Singh Deo. 





l)i€l Hcdi^ 

Dill# MoeiifiMi— Nofeml^ *09 
An||D iq. mllal-1347 
Po|illUoo-9a^ 

7»00,199 

Silii^^ WgM Shab Riihija Riiof 
Dan # birtb— 24th September *04 
Date ot Biioceaaion— 90th October *18 
Arei ia eq. mUee— 165 
Fopolition— 12,808 
Beveoae— Ba* A0l,000 nearly 
^ IliBdiaoB--Mihant Sarveshwar Dae, of— 
I^te of birth— 30th March ’u6 
Date of eaooeaaion— 24th June '13 
Area In eq. milee— S7l 
Fopalatton— 1,47,019 
BeTenae— Be. 7,^1,000 

Ralgafli— Baja Ohakradhar Singh, Raja of 
Date of birth— 19th Auguet *05 
Date of eacoeeeioii— 23rd Auguet *24 
Area in eq. milee— 1486 
Population— 2,41,634 
Berenue— Re. 6,46,000 nearly 

Saktl-Raja liiadhar Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 8rd Feb. 1892 
Date of encceeeiou— 4th July *14 
Area in eq. milee— 188 
Population— 41,695 
Revenue— Be. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarantarli— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth -8rd Dec. 1888 

Date of Bucceeeion— 5th Aug. 1890 

Area in eq. milee— 540 

Population— 1,17,781 

Revenue— Re. 8,U,000 nearly 

Snifuja— Maharaja Bamanuj Saran Singii, 
Deo G.B,R., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th Nov. 1805 
Date of euceeeeion— 3iat Dm. *17 
Area in eq. milee— 6,065 
Population— 5,61|807 
Revenue— Be. 7,68,50u nearly 

Udaipur— Raja Ohandra Ohur Praead 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6th. June *23 
Date of enooeeeion— 8th Deo. *27 
Area in eq. milee -i, 052 
Population— 7l»l24 
Revenue— Re. 8,22,000 

Madras States 

Baadnr— Raja Srimant Yeehwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati 
B^aof- 

Date of birth— istili November *08 
Date A aneceerfoif— 5th May *28 
Area in aq. milee— 167 
POpnlatloD— 11,684 
Beveniie-Be. 2.08,000 nearly 
« Punjab States 
Dilaia— Jdal-nd-Daula Nawab Mohammad 


i.}u, Mwwb 

Date of blr^^^th If oVa *13 
Date of aueeeeeion«^Ut iulf 95 
Area In eq. mikn— lOU 
Population— 25,838 
Revenue— Ri. 1,65,000 nearly 
Kalaia— Raja Ravi Shcr Singh Bdhib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of — 

Date of birth— 30th Oetober *02 
Date of eueoeaeion— 25th July *06 
Date of investiture with) ..i, mo 

full ruling powers: j 22 

Area in eq. milee— 192 
Population— 69, 84*t 
Revenae— Nearly Re. 8,50,000 


Pataudi— Nawab Muhammad Iftikar All 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 7th March *10 
Data of enoceesion— 80tb Nov. *17 
Area In eq. miles— 58 
Population— 18,097 
Revenue-Re. i, 40 , 000 nearly 


5tmt*a ffill States 

Bagbal— Raja Surendra Singh, Baja of— 
Date of birth— 14th March *08 
Date of Buooeeeion— 18th Oct. *22 
Area in eq. miiee— 124 
Population— 26,069 
Revenue— Re. 1,00,000 nearly 

Bafhat-Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 16th Sept.* *01 
Date of Bucceesion— 30th Dec. *I 941 
Area in eq. milee— 8H 
Population— 9,695 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 nearly 

Bhajjl-Bana Birpal, Bans of— 

Date of birth— I9th April *06 
Date of Bucceseion— 9tii May ’i8 
Area in eq. milee— 96 
Population— 14.268 
Revenue— Be. 99,00J nearly 

Jnbbal-Rana Sir^Bhagat Ohandra Bahadur 
K.o.e.i., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— I2tli Oct. 1888 
Date of Bucceseion— 29th April *io 
Area in eq. miles — 288 
Population— 28,6(0 
Revenue— Be. 8,60.000 nearly 

SiOBtbal— Baja Hemendar Hen, Rnk of— 
Date of birth— 2iet Jannary *06 
Date of eueceeeion— 2nd j^b, *16 
Area in eq. mites -116 
Popa]ation*«*26,609 
Revenue— Be. 1.80,000 nearly 

yiiyrthir Bineh, 

Date of birth'-ises 

l^te pt ■aoewrioii-34t& lagwt *14 

Am in iq. jnilM-«7 ^ 

Popnintiota— 1^42? 

Bvr«aiM->Bn. 7^000 oMily 




U THE INDUN AHHUAL BBQiBTBB 

Jog^dw EMng^ Bi^ oM Date of UrA-^Ut Manli >u 
pito (Of birtli— IWO , _ ' Dote of moooMtoi— iMi Oetoboi *18 

Aim la tq. aUao-41‘8 


Dote of w i peeM l oa— X8th 8^ *ll 
Aim in iq.' ailo»-4W 
'Fopalotioa--4S,7S7 
Botodim-Bo. tfltjXiO neotl; 

Th — fc Thoknt 8nnt Bingdit of— 

Dote of bitlh— 4th July 1887 
Dote of tneoeteion— uA July 7)8 
Ann ia oq. loilM^S 
Popololion— 4A10 

Boronoe— Bo. l^OiOOO neorly 

Weutem India StaUi 

B(|ut— UoMt Bhri Komolkhon Jivonkhon, 
GhBf (rf‘— 

Dote ft bM— OA Deeomber 7)7 
Dote of looooHiion— 8nd Feb. ’80 
Ano in iq> milee— 183,18 
PoNoBoo'— 14,017 
Bevenna— Be. ia 8,484 average 
Beotwo'lhnevadii^-Babi Obniam 
Uoyaddiakhanii FatehdioUiaDji, 

Ohief of— 

Date of birA— sand December 'll 
Date of enoceaelon— October '18 
Area in aq. milee— 881*8 
Population— 14,884 
Berenne— Be. ^46,000 nearly 

Ohnda— l^akora Bhri BAadureinghii, 
JatOTarriDhji, Thakur of— 

Dote of birA— 88rd April '09 
Date of anooeiaion— aotb January ’81 
Area in aq. milee— 788 
Fopnlation— llASI 
Berenne— Be. 8,11,000 nearly 
Jaadtn— Darbar Bhree Ala Ehochar. 

Chief of- 

Date of birth- 4A November ’os 
Date of encceiaion— iiA June ’J9 
Area in eq. milee— 896 
Popnlation— 86,688 
Bevanne— Be. 6,00,000 neatly 

Xolda*Bangete— Ihakore Bbrl Pradyumna* 
8inh]l 

Date of birA- sA December ’80 
Dote of enoceaelon— 88>8*80 
Date of Inatollation— lo«18-40 
Ateo in aq. milee— 90 
Population— 18,166 
Bevenna— Be. 1,60,000 nearly 

loUtar— ThOhore BahA» Bhri Balavir- 
ri)A}i, Karanrinhli, tnakore Saheb oi— 
Date of rarA— ilA January 1881 
Date of eueoaealon-r-BA At^aet ’84 
Ana In aq. mllaa— 847488 
Foi^Ben— 81,188 
BoVenne— Be. 4MJI160 

UM-niakore BahOb Bhri PraAoddAAii, 
Ihokonof— 


eq. 

Foliation— 8,85 
Bevanne— Be. l,8ej)00 

MaUa-TBakor GOtti Bdainl^ Modii, of- 
Date of Uitb— 14A FArnaty 1888 
Date of encoeoaion— 80A Get. D7 


in eq. milee— 108 
Population— 12,600 
Bevanne— Be. 8J)8,000 

MnU— Tbakor Bhri Harichandraainhii, of<-- 
Date of birth- loA July 1809 
Date of incoearion— srd Deoember 7)5 
Area in aq. milee— 188*8 
Popnlatiop- 16A90 
Bevanne— Be. 1,67,000 nearly 

Patdi— Deeai Bhri Baghnvirtinhii, rf— 
Date of birA— 8A Jan. !86 
Date of ancoaeeion— 26A <^t. ^ 

Area in aq. miiea— 89*4 
Popnlation— 8,508 
Bevenne— Ba. 1,14.000 

Sayla— Hiakor Bah A Bhri Uadarainbji, 
Vakhatainhji, Thakot BAA of- 
Date of birA— a8A Hay 1868 
Date of aneceaBion— 25A Jan. ’84 
Area in aq. miiea— 888*1 
Population— 18,851 
Bevanne— Ba, 8,54,000 

Tbana Devil— Dorbar Bhri Vala Amra 
Lazman, Chief of— 

Date of birA— s8A Nov. 1896 
Dtee of aaeceaaiOD— 18A Oct. ’88 
Area in aq. milee— 94*81 
Population- 11,848 
Bevenne— Be. 8,00,000 nearly 

Thand— Waghelh Bhumainhii Dolateinbji 
Tbakor of- 

Date of birA— 88A Jan. 7)0 
Date of anoceaBion— lOA FA. ’81 
Area in aq. miiea— 1,8001 
Popnlation- 68489 
Bevenne— Ba. 99,000 nearly 

Buragwala BohA 

Chief of— 

Date of birA— 16A Mansh 7)6 
Date of aneceaaion— tA Bept *80 
Arva in aq. miiea— 90 
Population- 18,749 
Bevenne— Ba. about 8 loea 

Zainhad— HalA Bhri Alia UAomed 
Khanii ZaihUian]!, TUnkdar of— 

Date of birA- 8let Jnne ’17 
Date of aneeeaAin— 46A Jannary ’88 
Area in aq. miiea— 80 
Popnlation— 8,466 
Bevenne— Be. 1,800400 neatly 



• C li r o n i c i e Q f E V e n t s 

^January 1943 

Ifr. V. D. Sayarkar presided over the All-tndia Oommittee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, which met at Oawnpore. The Oommittep accepted 
a resolution authorising the President to select office-bearers for the 
next year. Among others — Dr Shyama Prosad Mukherji (Working Pre- 
^sident), Bhai Paramanand and Mr. N. 0. Ghatterjee (Vice-Presidents), 
Dr. B. B. Moonje and Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri (General Secretaries) were 
selected office-bearers. 

Allama Mashrique exhorted Ehaksars in New Delhi to work for 
Hindu Moslem Unity and said that no humanity would win freedom 
by fighting other Communities. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras sent a letter to 
the Editors of English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not 
publish the New year Honours List, withdrawing the facilities to receive 
copies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 
released to Press. 

Mr. N. B Sarkar, Commerce Member, Government of India, stated 
in Calcutta : — the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, 
exports of foodgrains from the country would be completely stopped 
after March, 1943.*'. 

The ban on Khaksars in Bengal was withdrawn. 

* Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stated in London : 
“Whatever transformations or modifications there might be in the future 
constitution of India, the Buling Princes in India and their able advisers 
were bound to play a very large part*'. 

The Beserve Bank of India issued a Press communique stating that 
the Bank would shortly issue a Bank Note of the denomination of Bs. 2 in 
accordance with the direction of the Central Government. 

The Government of Madras issued orders, re ; Press privileges, 
cancelling their earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India 
of any document containing any words, signs, or visible representations 
of the nature described in Suo. Sec. (1) of Sec. 4 of ' the Indian 
Press Act. 

M. Atay, Leader of the Turkish Press delegation, at a Press Con- 
ference at Bawalpindi, said that the Treaty Alliance between Turkey 
and Great Britain had stabilised Anglo-Turkish relations. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, in reply to Mr. Sorenson, in the House of 
Commons re ; raising the ban ^ on contact between non-Congress 
representatives and Congress leaders, said that as the decision was 
taken by Government of India, he was not prepared to interfere* 

At the All-India Sikh Youth Conference, in Lahore, Badar Bahadur 
Ujiai Singh presided. He exhorted the Sikh youths to join the Army 
in as large numhm as possible. 

1st. The Nawab Bahadur of Dae<uL Minister for Agrieolture and Industries, in a 
New year Message to the people of Bengal gave an assnranoe that there was no 
eaoss for aniiety regarding the rice utuatlon in the province as a whole. 

4 
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The AlMndift Oommlttee of tlie Hindn MtlmabliA met at Otimpoio. Hi: 
V. D/SftvarkMT presided.-^e OommUtee at the oateet aeo^ted a lesolntion 
• anlliorieing the Preetdent to seleet offioe*bearere for the next year. The Oom- 
nittee approved of the namee pxopoeed by Mr. Savarkar In oonsultatioii with 
Mahaeabha leadere.---The following were eeleoted office bearers for the ensni^ 
year : Dr. Shyama Prasad Makheni (Working President): Dr. P. V. Naidu, Mr. B. 
Q. Khaparde, Mr. N. 0. Ohatterji. Rai Bahadnr Uarish Chandra, Bhai Paramananda 
and Sir Ooknl Oband Narang (Vice-Presidenta) : Dr. B. 8. Moonie and Mr. 
Ashutoih Lahiry (General Beoretaries) ; and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and 
Mr. G« V. Ketkar, (Secretaries). 

Sod. Mr. D. N. Wadia, in his presidential address at the 30th Session of the 
Indian Bcienoe Congress in Calcutta, made a suggestion for preventing' world 
wars in the future. Thennethod Mr. Wadia advocated was that the supply and 
the free movement of a few ferro-alloys and a few strategic key minerals for 
non-industrfal uses should be controlled by some central organization. 

Allama Mashrioue who arrived in New Delhi from Madras exhorted Khaksars 
to work for Hinan-Moslem Unity and said no community would win freedom 
for itself or for the country by fighting other communities. 

Ex-Premier Allah Bux as President of the Azad Muslim Board, in a statement 
on the decisions of the Hindu Mahasabha at Cawnpore, said : “I appeal to Mr. 
Jinnah at this juncture to take the initiative in his hands and bring about 
a settlement with the Congress. We, Azad Muslims, welcome ever more for a 

• National Government based on a Congress-League settlement.*’ 

Brd. Mr. N. K. Barker. Commerce Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
met representatives of a numl>er of Chambers of Commerce and Commercial 
Associations at a Conference at the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
In Calcutta, when the food supply problem was discussed. The Commerce 
Member admitted that the control schemes initiated by the Government had not 
yielded the results they had expected. It should be appreciated that in the 
absence of any scheme for control, the situation would have been even worse. 

The Chief Becretary to the Government of Madras sent to the editors of 
English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not publish the New Year 
Honours List, the following letter **I am directed to state that as you have 
not published the New Year Honours List, the Government have decided to 
withdraw the facilities given to your reporters to go over to the secretariat to 
receive copies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 

t released to the Press. This decision will take effect immediately.” 

4th. Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, in his 
presidential address at the 6th Session of the Indian Statistical Conference in 
Calcutta, stressed the important role played by Statistics in modern civilized life. 

The Indian Science Congress concluded its deliberations in Calcutta— Subjects 
relating to different branches of Science including Anthropology and Archaeology, 
Physics, Medical and Veterinary, Botany and Physiology were discussed. 

5th. Mr. N. R. Barker. Commerce Member, Gbvernment of India, at a meeting he had 
with the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, stated : 
'Tf the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, exports of food- 
grains from the country would be completely stopped after March, 1^3.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, formula for a political settlement was 
suggested in a resolution admitted for discussion. 

6th. A notification in the Calcutta Gazette stated that the ban on Khaksars 
in Bengal had been withdrawn. 

The Government of th#N« W. F. Province withdrew the ban on Khaksars. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, Vice President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, expressed 
the view in Madras, that the British government must immediately conceoe the 
demand for the constitution of a National government for India, that they 
must not encourage any proposal emanating from any party, whatever its 
iomortanee might be, jeopardising the integrity of the country. 

The Committee of the Federation of Inaian Chambers of Commerce and 
lodusM, in a communication to the €k>vernment of India expressed anxiety over 
*'the serious shortage of cloth and the consequent abnormal rise in its price 
which is causing great hardships to the maeees in the country.” The Committee 
requested them to put an embargo on expi^ of cloth till such time as enough 
stocks wen avMlable in the country to meet the local lequizements. 
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Hr. A. E. Eidol Hiqiieb leader of the ProgreniTe Ooelitioi Fhrt| In the 
Legiilntiue. in n Pim itetenent eogiceeted oertein idternetlTe eehemee 
to tboee recommended by the Bengal Land Berenue Oommiealon. 

Hr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State lor Indiv ipeakins at a Innoheon of the 
Oferseas League, given in honour of the Jam Sahib of^awangar, in London, 
•aid : "Whatever modifioationa or tranaformationa there might bi In die future 
oooatitution of India, the Buling Prineea* in India and their able adviaera were 
bound to t>lay a very large part ' 

eth. The Bengal Aaaociation of Maater Printera and Allied Induatriea in a 
reaolution adopted by them, made the auggeation that inatead of oommandeering 
90 per cent of the production of paper-milla, the government of India ahould 
releaae (rd. of auch production for the nae of the public. 

9th. The Rt. Hon’ble V. 8. Srinivaaa SaaCri, addreaaing a gathering in Madraa, 
declared that the great ideal that had inapired him from the time of hia entry 
into politicB and which he had acrupuloualy tried to practiae during the eourae 
of hia public life waa to puraue the path of forbearance (ahanti) and not to 
give place to.temper politica. 

Sir Heniy Twynam, Governor of C. F.. opening the Lakahminarayan Inatitute 
of Technology at JNagpore, paid a tribute to the munificence of the late Bai 
Bahadur Lakahminarayan, who donated Re. 35 lakha for the Inatitute. 

Dr. T. 8. Rajan, ex-Miuiater, commenting on the Madraa Oovernment'a action 
in withdrawihg Preea privilegea from newapapera, obaerved : "It ia a aUly 
ezpreaaion of impotent anger againat the popular preaa by the Madraa 
Government." 

The Government of Oriaaa iaaued a Preaa Note addreaaing all Oriyaa, who 
left their employment in Calcutta following the air raida on the City, to return 
there aa aoon aa poaaible in their own intereata. 

10th. The General Council of the Anjuman himayat-i lalam, Ijahore, at a meeting 
unanimoualy resolved to cupmeroorate the memory of the late Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan by (a) building a ‘^Sikander Hall" in the Islamic College for girla 
and (b) by founding Sir Sikandar Military Academy in the Islamic College for Imya. 

11th. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and Lands, at a Preaa ' 
Conference in New Delhi, reviewing the results of the "grow more food" 
campaign, gave figures to indicate that the increase of 7'6 million acres under 
rice and millets, which was set as the goal for the previous year, had been 
achieved. 

Sir Azizul Haque, the High Commiaaioner for India in a broadcast from 

» London, made an appeal to the people of Britain to help the victims of the 
Cyclone, which occurred in Mkln spore in S. W. Bengal. 


12th. Mr. Jayathram, Chief Secretary to the C. P. Government at a special Press 
Conference at Nagpur, announced the news of a settlement between Professor 
Bhansali and the C. P. Government, leading to the former undertaking to break 
bis fast. 

Mr. Jayathram said that the order issued under the Defence of India 
Rules banning publication of all news about Professor Bhansali on December, 
1942, had been withdrawn. 

Mr. N. R. Sarker, Commerce Member, Government of India, bad discussions in 
New Delhi, with the Assam Governor, Sir Andrew ^Clow, in regard to the food 
position in Assam vis-a-vis the disposal of the province’s surplus of 40,000 tona 
of rice. 

Her Highness the Dowager Mabarani Gajaraja Sahiba of Gwalior passed 
away at Gwalior at the age of 49. 


13lh. The Directorate of Civil Supplies, Government of Bengal, drew up a com* 
grehensive scheme for the distribution of sugar in Calcutta and the districts of 

%e^*Government of Orissa issued a Press Note on the damage eanaed by the 
Cyclone in Puri district on November 15, 1942. 


14tii. Sir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of the United Provinces, addressing the 
opening aession of the Central Advisory Board of Education at Lucknow, stressed 
edueatmn’e part in post-war reconstruction and the. importance of dieoipllne in 
Bdioble^ Colleges and Universities, 
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IMi« 91 i€ Beierve of Indio ittned ibo lolJowliift PMi Ckiuiniiiiiqiit 

^ ^'19io Bfliem Bonk of Indio will ikorib Imhio from ili loono Odkos In Sidio o 
Bonk note of the denominolion of Be« ? in oeeordonoe with the direetkni of the 
Oenhrel Oorernment ii» terme of the proviiiono of Sec. 24 of the Bcierro Bonk 
of Indio Aot ( II of 1234 ). 

The OoTernment of Bengol decided to toke n ceneue of the oreo of lend nnder 
enltiTotion of ▼orlooi cxope in the proTince ond eleo thdr yielde in 1948-44, in 
order to find the ezect ecope **of the grow more food** campaign in the prorince. 

H. E« Sir Roger Lumley, Ooyernmr of Bombay, gave on osaurance in Bombay, 
after hia retnrn from Mew Delhi* that ollotmente of food were mode to Bombay 
Inch from other provincee which, provided they were fulfilled, ihonld keep 
Bombay both In the city as well aa in the diatriota well upto April. * " 

10th. Mr. y. D. Savarkar. President of the All-India Hindu Mohaaabha nomi- 
nated the following to be membera of the Working Committee : Mr. Gulab 
Ohand Hirachand, Mr. A. B. Bhide, Mr. B. V. Gogte and Mr. Anand Fiiyaji. 

17th. Mr. EL M. Mnnahi, delivering the inaugural addreaa of the Nagpur Press 
Club, said : The cry of Pakistan was created, fostered and stimulatkl by the 
British Government for its own purposes and it will be utter self-delusion that 
the Hindu Muslim problem is a local one created by us and that we can 
solve it. My own view is that we should refuse to be bullied by anybody, 
whether in this country or outside, into conceding anything which will in any- 
way militate against the unity of the country*^. 

lith. The Government of Bombay served an order, nnder the Oriminal law Amend- 
ment Act, on Bsohraj and Co. intimating them that the Government intend to 
forfeit Bs. 70,000 believed to be funds belonging to the All-India Congress 
Committee deposited with the Hindustan Bugar Mills Ltd., in the Bitapur 
District U« P.— Bacharal and Co. were the managing agents of the mills. 

The Hon*ble Dr. B. B, Ambedkar, presiding over the hundred and first 
anniversary of the late Mr. Mahadev Govii^a Ranade at Poona, declared : 
I honestly thiuk that only Ranade’s political pnilosophy can help us to break 
the deadlock and march on*’. 

Two resolutions were tabled by Bir Ziauddin Ahmed dealing with Food and 
Price Control to be discussed in the Budget session of the Central Assembly. 

I9th, The 1st report issued the Oivil Defence H.Q. Bengal, on information 
received from combined H.Q. Eastern India, statra : *'A small formation of 
enemy bombers attacked the Calcutta area between 21,00 hrs. and 22,00 hrs. 
on January 19*’. 

Urgent steps were taken by the Bengal Government to relieve the coal supply 
position in Calcutta. 

At an emergent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian Languages 
Newspapers Association in Bombay, Government’s intention to effect a cut in the 
newsprint supply for 1943 was criticized.— Mr. Amritalal Beth presided. 


20th« The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, at 
a Press Conference in Calcutta, announced the decision of the Government of 
of Bmigal to set up an organization of selected importers and distributors 
throughout Bengal to ensure equitable distribution over the whole province at 
lair prices of essential commodities imported at known prices. « 

Following the communication announcing the restoration of Press privileges 
to newspapers from which they stood withdrawn, the Government of Madras 
issued orders cancelling their earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

21st. Mr. L. B. Amery stid in the House of Commons that the question of 
shipping wheat to India to tide over until the new crop was available, was being 
* urMntly considered by the British Government. 

The eighth session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy’s 

S ouse, New Delhi.— The Hon’ble the Home Member presented a brief review of 
e internal situation which was followed by a discussion. 

At a Conference between Mr. Bomerset Butler. Controller of Foodmins Purchase, 
Government ^of India and some representative businessmen of Calcutta, in the 
premises ci Bengal Chamber of QommeroCb questions relating to the Government 
scheme for maintaining food supply In the eountry wen discussed. 

Mr. L. B. Ameit, in remy to a iitMilioD in the' Bouse of Commons, re : 
rdW work In Bengsl, ciid^— *’For the .orgiuiiMtion of leliif the affeeted area 
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li Atiy, Leidar of dw Torkidi Pron delegitioo it o Presi Conimiieo ot 
JtifrilfdDdif daoltred : *^lio * Treity AUiiaoe between Turkey end Greet Britein 
bee etebllieed Anelo-Torkieh reletlone nod it will influence not only the 
poeition in the Middle Beet for thie wer but elco the coming problem peeoe 
end the p^od followi^ the peace agreement**. 

The Traraneore Oouneil held its aemion in the Cooncfl Ohamber at 
Trirandrum* Sir C. P. Bamaiwami Alyar, Dewan-pieaident^ was in the ehair. 

tOth. Mr. Amery waa aiked in the Houee of Oommona by Hr. Sorenaon (Labour) 
to raiae the ban on contact between Noa*Oongresa repreaentativea and Oongreaa 
leadera to enable them to dlacnaa poaaible political developmenta.— Mr. 
Amery replied : **DeeiaioQ in thia matter waa taken by the Gtfrecnment 
of India and I aee no reaaon to aak them to reeonaider it. ^ 

Mr. Amery replying to queltiona regarding food abortage, recalled the Govern- 
ment of India’a atatement that if hoarded atocka could be got on the market 
and fairly diatributed* there waa little danger of the people having to go 
aerioualy abort. 

Sardar Bant Singh, in a reaolution admitted for diacuaaion in the Central 
Aaaembly. auggeated the - formation of a Committee of the Central Aaaembly 
and the ConnciT of State to examine the ayatem of Control of the neceaaariea cd 
life and report by the middle of March on how to enanre an equitable diatribu- 
tion of thoae articlea. 

2atb. Twenty membera of an alleged revolntionary gang, who according to the 
Police, were reaponaible for a number of bomb outragea in Bombay, were 
arreatM. 

Sir Baron Jayatilaka, Ceylon Government repreaentative in India, forwarded 
to hia Government the reply of the Government of India, relating to hia 
Government'a requeat for 20,000 Indian labourera for rubber plantationa. 

SOth. A aeriea of reaolutiona were paaaed by the Working Committe of the Bengal 
Provincial Mualim League, which met at Kiahoregunj. By one reaolution, the 
Committee proteated agaiuat the ma:nner in which **the Government are 
delaying electione to the aeata rendered vacant by the death of Mualim 
membera of the Legialature”. It waa aaaerted that thia delay waa "due to l^e 
fear that the Miniatry haa of being defeated at the electione.” 

A preaa Note aaid, **Conaietently with the policy of fair buying and boneat 
aelling, the Government of Bengal nave allowed a email increaae in the maximum 
prScea of eugar in Calcutta.” 

VariouB mattera relatii^ to the cotton textile induatry in Bengal were dia- 
ouaaed by Mr. D. N. Cbaudhuri, in hia preaidential addreaa at tbe annual 
general meeting of the Bengal Millownera' Aaaociation in Calcutta. 

Profeaaor N. Ganguleer commenting on the atatement made by Mr. Amery, 
Secretary of State, that there waa no famine and no wideapread prevalence of 
food abortage in India, aaid : "Britiah public ia atill ignorant of the true food 
aituation in India and whatever newa from India haa come concluaively provea 
that Mr. Amery waa wrong.” 

A Gaxette Extraordinary announced that the Punjab Government cancelled 
their order of September, 1942, requiriim all printera, publiabera, and editora of 
newapapera and periodicala, publiahed in the Punjab, to aubmit before publica- 
tion for acrutiny, to the Special Preaa Adviaer, Lahore. 

Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, m. l. a., preaiding over the All-India Sikh 
Youth Conference held in Lahore, miide a call to tbe Sikh Youtha to join tbe 
military in aa large numbera aa poaaible. 

Slat. At the All-India 6ikh/.> Youth Conference which concluded in Lahore, a 
deciaion to take a referendum on the qiieation of rediatribution of the 
Jboundaiiea of the Punjab with a view to eatabliahing "Axad Punjab” waa taken. 


Felmuuy 1943 

Bis BigbnesB the Mehueja of Bikaser died in Bombay. 

Lala Doni Chasd Ambalvi, a Coogreee member of tiie Punjab Aesembly, 
pkkoed the Oongtesa yiew>point regarding Aa political situation in 
India before Ur, William Phillipe, Prendent Boosey^’s Personal Enyoy. 



Sir Bftrtm Joyatilftkft, the Oeyfam OoTenmumt's refnrMentetlTei 
ohifrved : '*Iiidia and Oeylon cannot idford to be bad friende.'* 

Mr* Frank B. Anthony» President-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association, emphasised at Bangalore^ the 
necessity for the Anglo-Indians to face the economic and political 
problems in a spirit of stem realism. 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three wedts’ 
duration from the 10th. of February. 

Secretary of State for India, Mr. Ij. 8* Amery in answer 
to Mr. Vernon i^rtlet. said that conditions in India were not 
famine conditions. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore 
were discussed by the executive committee of the Tagore Society. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Baijnath Bajoria's 
adjournment motion censuring Government on their Paper Control Older. 

Mr. N. B. Barker, Food Member, replying to Mr. K C. Neogy, 
said in the Central Legislative Assembly : ^'The Government of India 
are not committed to the supply of any specific quantity of fqpdstuffs 
to Ceylon. 

Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to 
the Viceroy by several leading Indian merchants and business 
organizations in the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a new party to be called 
*'Tbe Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party” was to be formed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, fore-shadowed 
enhanced taxtation in his Budget estimates for the year 1948-44. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated : **The Hon. Sir 
H. P. Mody, the Hon. Mr. N. B. Sarker and the Hon. Mr. M. S. 

Aney having tendered their resignations of the ofiQce of members 
of the Governor-general’s Executive Council, H. E. the Governor 
general has accepted their resignations.” 

Sir James Taylor, K. 0. i. B., Governor of the Beserve Bank of 
India, died in Bombay. 

A joint statl^ent issued by Mr. M. B. Aney, Mr. N. B. 
Sarker and Sir H. F. Mody observed, inter alia : "Certain differences 
arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue (the issue of the 
action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi’s fast), and we felt we could 
no longer retain our offices." 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution requestitig 
the Bengal Government to move the Government of India for the 
immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mabasabha suggested 
that a national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself be made to 
break his fast. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent a reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Bapru, who communicated the Leaders’ Conference resolution 
urging Mahatma Gandhi’s unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow, 
which stated inter alia : "The attitude of the government of India 
in the matter of Mr. Gandhi’s test is set out clearly and in detail 
in the communique which they issued on Feb. 10.” 

At a meeting of the Working Omnmittie of the All Parties 
ffikh Conference in Lahore, under the presidentship of Bardar Baldeo 
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it was daddad to sand a tdegwin to Btodlon^ 
Viotoay ui^sg the immediate tmoonditicmai rdeaie of Mahatma Gandhi 
hi the intei^pt of i>eaoe and fatore relations of Great Britain and India. 

An 86 page hooUet entitled : *‘Oongreas Besponsibility for the 
Distnrbanoes, 1942«48,'’ related the troubles which followed ”die Sane- 
tioning of a mass moyement by the A. L 0 0 on Aug 8, 1942.** 

In the Bengal Legislatiye As6embly» Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 
raised a point of constitutional importance when he saught a nQing 
from the chair, as to whether the House had a nght to know ^ »what 
advice a Minister had tendered to the governor in rdatiOn to a 
particular matter. 


1st Mr. M. A. Jinnsh, President of the AlModis Muslim Lesgue, in sn address 
to the students of the Ismail Oollege, Bombay, emphasising the Muslim League’s 
demand for Pakistan vis*a-Tia the political deadlock in the country, declared 
that it WM a matter of commonsense that if the two principal parties made 
oomblned efforts then the British gorernment would yield. 

Mr. Bajiigopalachari, speaking at the Bavenshaw College Oommemoration Dav 
celM>rations at Cuttack, said that whenever the question of Pakistan was raised, 
there was opposition to it on the ground that it would break the unity of 
India.* He wanted peoplp not to get confused about the word unity. 

The annual conference of the Behar Provincisl Muslim League, held at Patna, 
passed resolutions drawing the attention of the Government to the shortage of 
small coins and demanding the exemption of Muslims from collective respon- 
sibility in respect of damage caused during the disturbances in the Province. 

The following were elhcM office-bearers of the Central Administration of the 
European Associations for 1943— President— Mr. C. P. Landson, m. l. a. 
(Central) *, Vice-Presidents, Mr. M. A. F. Hirtral, M. L. a. (Calcutta), and 
Mr. W. J. Witbams ( South India ) ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. S. Aathus 
(Calcutta). 

2nd. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner passed away after a short illness at 
bis residence at Bikaner House in Bombay. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India and Burma, in a written 
answer to a parliamentary question outlined plans for the re-establishment of 
normal life in Burma after the eviction of the Japanese. 

An India Command Joint War communique stated from New Delhi : "On the 
Assam Front our forward patrols are now operating in the Town area in the 
Upper Cbindwin District.” 

Mr. 0. P. Landson, (chairman) addressing the ordinary annual meeting of the 
Calcutta 'branch of the European Association, held in Cgncutta, referrra to the 
Indian political problem and said that the Association felt that constitutional 
changes should be held in abeyance during the period of the war. 

Among non-official resolutions ballotted for discussion in the Central Assembly 
on Feb. 18, were two, in one of which Pandit Nilkantha Das urged immediate 
steps to implement the Federal part of the govern ment of India Act and in the 


other, Mr. B. C. Neogy recommended the suspension of^the Central Legislature. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, In a press interview in New 
official army” of 1,100,000 Indians— a lakh from each 


un- 


Delhi, suggested an 

province to be trained by 

the Government of India, particularly in guerilla warfare, to stand as a second 
line ' of defence behind the fighting forces. This unofficial army, he added, 
would be used to maintain q^rder in me country in times of emergency. 

M. Sadak of the Turkish Press Mission, speaking at a luncheon in Calcutta, 
•aid : "In the course of our sojpurh in the country, it has been possible for us 
to go and come in contact with the people and appreciate the entire civilization 
of India, old as well as hew.” 

William Phillips, President Booseyelt’s Personal Envoy, arrived at 
Lahore on a week’s visit to the Puo{ab. 

Sri. M. Atay, leader of the Turkish Press delegation, replying to an addiesa of 
welcome by the Mayor of Calcutta, paid a handsome tribute to India’s war effort. 

Dr. Byea Abdul Latif, in a statement to tbs Pfess at Hyderabad, made an 
amsl to the MuMim League leaders to oonie to an agreement with the Congress 
lS3tto British Oovemment to solve the tmpMae in India. 




4i<Mfiiibl«, il fait iHifh mi atk to .1^^ fa) tnxvtn 

Vila WcMUng Ooninntae of fhe Bmgal PiOTiowfl Mnalito Imsm BCtoinated 
Mr. M. A. Jfimafa lor tha {ttarideutsbip of tbr next aeaatoa of uia AU India 

' ^fiaadluS^ Haitaa (HatioiiBlitt Party) gara notiee of two a^anmant motloiia 
to tha Oaateal Aaaamfal? to diaenaa Minatma Gandhi'a laat and the aitoatioiia 
mattd toarafor. 

ItllL Vita Baeratory of State for india, Mr. Amoy told tha Honaa ot Goatmona : 
"lb. Gandhi yraa in faia normal atete Of health when ho deoidad yetteiday to 

Tha Offiltral Assembly p^Med by 82 yptes to 28, Mr. Baijnath Bajoria’s 
•djoBrnment motion ceitsurina Government on their Paper Control order. The 
Nationalist Party, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted for the motion. 

The Secretary of State for India reported in the House of Commons to a 
question by Mr. Vernon Bartlet (Independent) suggesting that instead of ship- 
l^ng wheat to India to relieve famine eonditions there, he should initiate dis- 
eiisttona with the Government of the Union of South Africa for the purchase 
of mMae.— Mr. Amery said that conditions in India were not famine eonditions. 
The immediate request of the Government of. India was for wheat and he had 
ho reason to thinh that maize would be an acceptable substitute. 

In tiiie Central AsHembly, Mr. N. B. Barker. Eood Member, replying to Mr. 
Ba C. Neogv, said: **'J'he Government of India are not committed to supply 
cd any specifSo quantity of foodstuffs to Ceylon. They have, however, undertaken 
to assist Ceylon in resiiect of her primary grain requirements as far as may be 
possible having regard to India’s corn and food position from time to time.” 

nth. In the Central Legislative Assembly. Mr. C* M. Trivedi read out an answer 
to a question on the situation in the E« and 8. borders of India. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion on Mr. Neogy’s resolution urging 
an ioquirv by a committee of members of the house into allegations of eicesses 
pdmmitted by the police and the military in dealing with the disturbances in 
the country. 

The annexutes containing Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy on August 
14, 1943, the Viceroy’s reply thereto and Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the 
w Government of India were released for publication together with the Gandhi- 
Vicerqy Correspondence. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, members belonging to different parties 
combined in pa^ng tributes to the life and work of Sir Thomas Lamb at the 
opening of the Budget Session of the Council. 

iiCh. Messages urging the rdease of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to the Viceroy 
by several leading Indian merchants and btieiness organizations in the country. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, Mr. Jamnadas 
Blenta presiding, passed a resolution expressing concern at the correspondence 
between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi which culminated in the fsst. The 
resolutidn expressed the fear tha^ in view of his age and the duration of the 
faa^ danger of serious results to his health and life could not be minimised, and 
it should be the duty pf every one to explore every method by which his life 
eottld be saved. 

Mr. Bayed Abdul Atiz, in the course of his convocation speech at Aligarh 
Umverijjty qsiid : ’'A little reflation wiU show that the relationship of Hindus 
and Muslims in India is like that of two brothers, who living undet one roof. 
And themselves at varianoe>in regard to different matters and on the verge of 
hbatilitt, but, who once they have independent estabiiahmeiits of ihdr own, find 
thilr matlonchip mbre cordlil aa a result of which they unite together m the 
eommon aud of afbetion lor thilr paieats and other members of the familj”. 

A Salute of 125 guiia ptoelaiflied theaoeeseion of H. H. Sir Sadul Singhji 
Madur to the *'Gi^” of Bueanir. ' 


The Bombay Government issuri Ihe following bulteiln on Mahalma Gandhi’s 
ioaditiou Gandhi continues to bo^ troulM with ; nausea and broken 

MM and hta oouditlon is not lo eatisfaelcwf as jeaterday”. i 
W; M aurica iHaUeU, Governor of dm & addreMng the Qeiuioll of the 

Ohamhfw at OawuiMEib iiMi ”We haH a vait talk before 
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joOii4il4Mi ap to tiiii ftftomooii ^^''Alihousli Mr. Gandbi hid a total of 0 hoitai 
. not refretood oor mentally alert. *^lliere ia^other e?ideiieeof 

« ^ iimiiila whieh la progreeatae. 'The heart aetlon ia leebler. "Anxiety aa to hie 
oondition deepena. 6d. l)r. M. D. D. Gildert Maj. Gen. tt. H. Ohodla, Dr. B. 0. 
Bey, Lt Ool. M. G. 6haiidari« Dr. Bnahita Nayar ds Lt. Col. B. Z. Shah.’’ 

A ]dnt atatement laeued by Mr. M. 8. Aney, Mr. N. B. Barker and Sir 
H. P« Mody aaid >-"Oar realgnationa from the Gorernor-Generara Oouncil ba^e 
been annonnoed and all that we deeire to do ia to aay by way of explanation 
that certain diiferenora aroae on what we regarded aa a fnndamental iaane 
(the iaane of the action to be taken bn Mahatma Gandhi’a fact), and we felt 
we could no longer retain our officea. We wiah to place on record onr 
appreciation of the oonrteey and coneideration the Viceroy had extended to na 
tbroufl^out the period during whieh we had the privilege of being aaaociated 
with Elm in the Governmeift of the country." 

In the Central Leglalative Aaaembly, Bir Edward Benthall, Tranaport Member, 
in reply to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed declared that the physical damage caused to 
railway aesets on the B« and N. W. Ballway and E. I. Kailway as the result of 
the political distnrbancea amounted in round figures to Bs. 16 lakhs and Ba. 
U lakhs respectively. 

In the Bengal Legislative Oouncil, a supplementary demand for a grant for 
the current year amounting to over Be. 3 crorea was presented by Mr. A. K. 
Faalul Huq. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, aaid : 
"I am content to leave the question of interviews with Mr. Gandhi to the 
discretion of the Government of India." 

19th. The Bombay Government issued a communique re : Mahatma Gandhi's 
health, which stated inter alia : "There is little change in the general oondition 
except increasing weakness." 

About 200 leaders, Hindu, Muslim, Farsi and British from all parts of the 
country met in Hew Delhi to give expression, as Mr. C. Bajagopalachari aaid, 
**to the feeling in this country that Mahatma Gandhi should be enabled to 
end his fast." 

The drafting Committee of the Conference adopted a resolution urging the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and in view of the reports received about his 
health, the committee resolved to send the draft resolution to the Viceroy for 
immediate action. 

The Bengal Ijegislative Council passed a resolution requesting the Bengal 
Government to move the Government of India for the immediate and uncondi- 
tional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, during the general debate on the 
Bailway Budget, Bir Ziauddin Ahmed suggested that the railways were being 
run neither as a purely business concern nor as a purely public utility 
concern but as a mixture of both and as one or the other according as 
the (^vernment liked. 

90th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, suggested, "a 
national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself to break his fast, the only way 
now, which is likely to prove more effective tliau any other to save his life." 

The Bombay Government issued the following communique about Mahatma 
Gandhi’s condition : "Mr. Gandhi's condition has changed considerably for the 
worse. His condition is very grave. (Sd). Dr. B. C. Boy, Maj-Gen. B. A. 
Candy, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Dr. S. Nayar, Lt. Col. M. G. Bluindan, Lt. Col. 
B. Z. Bhah." 

The Private Secretary tq. thq Viceroy sent the following reply to Bir Tej 
Bahadur 8apru. who comrntimoated the Leaders’ Conference lesolution urging 
Mahatma Gandni’s unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow "His Excellency 
asks me to say that he has neoeived and considered the resolution adopted 
by the conference under your chairmanship, of which yon were good enough 
to send him a copy today ......The attituda of the Government of India in the 

matter of Mr. Gandhi’s fast is set out clearly and in detail in the communique 
which ih^ issued on Feb. lO." 

At the Leadeia’ Conference In New Delhi, Dr. M. B. Jayakar, moving the 
fcedution urging the unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi, said that his 
^ ^ea was that Maha^^ Gandhi’s release was essentially necessary in the 
Kttfrseta of fairn^ 




BomlMif Oo?«namt imsd « «OBmnBii|ae Maliaf Unt 

^b.“ "sra^tt fflj “““ ««<«f 

a’a su^ST sssra? ‘J; 

di^onMntion leading to the dietot^nce of the peace." ' ^ 

^ Stondjpg ^Mltty of the Leadm' Oonfeienee held a diaentaioo in 
Mhl, Sir Ba^nr Saptn p^ding, on the Viceroy’* reply to the 
^ntion pae^ to the Mnference wi^ regard to the reqneet for th[ i^aue 
^ Mahataa Qudhi, and nnaninonaly approred a cable to be lent to the 
Fnme MinUter, Mr. Obnrebill. «» »• 

> “fetinj: of to . Nnmiimtlo Society of India was held at Jaipnr. 

Sir Ifirra lemail, Prime Minuter, Jaipur, delirered the inaugural addreee, 

I. VA •* i**® Working Committee of to All-Pa^* Sikh Oonfonaee 

held at luhore, under the preddenuhip of Sardar Baldeo Sinuh Daralonnw^ 
Minister, Punjab, to situaiSon created ly Mahatma oindhl'e firtlru SloSSS 
Ihe mMting dMided to aend a telegram to His Ercellenoy the Vlwror 
urging the unmediate nnconditional release of Mahatma Qandhi in the intn^ 
of peace and future relatione of Great Britain and India* 

The doctor'e rewrt on Mahatma Gandhi’s eondition stated that he rallied 
from a crisis and slept for about 6} hrs. »iiwa 

The Bengal ^idatlve Oounci^ad a brW session when to excess 

V* ^ presented to to House by Mr! 

A. K. Fasiul Huq, at an earlier meeting came up for consideration. 

An ^.pago booklet entitled "Congrese Responsibility for to distnrbanem 
1942-43" relat^ the troubles which followed “to Mnctioning a mSs 
movement by the A, I. C* C. on Aug. 8, 1944?*” ^ 

“The ^'Mancheater Guardian'\ in the course of a leader on Mahatma 
said : “What the India Government and our government hSve to 
merely to barren question as to who is resMneible for the diiSn of lut 
autumn, but the question ns to what sort of India with what new and h>rrf!. 
problems to solve will face us if Mr. Gandhi dies.” * ““ 

Ihe Central togielatiye Assembly concluded discussion on the motion moved 
by Mr. N. R. Barker, “that to situation in this country as r^rda fc^ 
fuel, drugs and to production and distribution of standard cloth be taken 
consideration.” • 

In the togd I^islative Assembly, a point of constitutional importance was 
raised by Dr. Halinakebya Sanyal when be sought on a point rtf order * 
ruling from to chair, as to whether to bouse bad a right to know what 
“‘.ri®* fl, to toe governor in relation to a particular matter! 

'Ihe Council of btale held a general discussion on the railway bndirat— Sir 
Edward Benthall referred to the manufacture of locomotives in lu^la ud 

Mid that to ^vernment bed airMdy decided to manufoeturo tom folnd^ 
He referred to to recommendations of to Humphrey— Srinivasan CommitiM 

ttrd. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated tot there wu 
no appreciable change to record. 

In the ^ntral Legislative Assembly Sir Edward Benthall, the Transport 
Member. Government of India, in the course of to debate on problemeof 

JSSS'i. aX“S; .2?““" »' 

In the Bengal ^Legislative Council, Mr. Kamini Knmar Dutt, T.^H i d er of to 
^cul Oimgr^ Party, and l^an ^ahadur Myed Mnassamuddfo HMSiSn 


I^er of to Muslim League Opposition, participated in to general 
of the Bttogeta 

Mr. Roijeevelt received tofogtams from a number of Americans including 
Pml Buck, Mtang fom to n*e> his gi^ offices to nrw the uncondi^al 
,^J f®*totoia Gandhi and reopening negotiations totween BciUi^od. 

Mtfo The me4ieal report on Mtotma Gandhi’s eoniUtion stated that 

Gandhi’s general condition showed a slight improveiMnt. maaima 

Mr. Cfonrchill, replying to to cable jent. to him to the Leaders’ ftf infariTnnn 
Oommitto urging ba&tma Gandhi’s immediate idSsTwdSlirthrS^ 
pient of India’* policy. 



- ^ ^ Lcglililiivi Coondl, gln^al diMMloii fte Bdd^ 

Central Leg^isUtiTe Aittebtj eonelnded dlMms tN, Bilmy 

B6dg€t wbich p 

In thf OouiKdl of Sutf, tlie aaeeiiiity lor gifing tiie oxeentivo intlKlflty 0 
free hand in ell mettere conoernliig Uie proseontloii of ^e war waa aMseed. 

nth. Hie medieal report on Mahatma Oahdhra condition itated that ha had made 
no fnlther progreM. nere naa no appreciable change in hia oondiUon. 

Hie Seerdtaiy or Bmte lor India, Mr. L. B. ihiery, e&awering qneationa in 
the Bottle of Oommona, aidd that the Brttiab Qoyernment entiriy agreed #ith 
the deeiaign of the Gorernment of India not to yield to Mr. Qandhi^ efibrto 
16 enforce hie nneonditional releaae. 

The B^al Legialative Ooupcil concluded general diacnaaion of the Budget 

In the Central Legialative Aaaeinbly. the Defence Secretary. Mr. 0. K. THvedi 
Intfodnced a Bill forther to amena the Indian Army Act of 1911 and the 
Indian Air Force Act of 1932. 

tatK IVayeaa for **aI1 those devoted to the. servioe of India and eapeolallv for 
Mr. Gandhi’* were offered by the Biehop of Southwork at 6t. Martin-in-ihe*Deld8. 

Mr. N. B« Sarkar, who rmigned from the Viceroy's Executive Council, isaned 
a atatement regarding faia resignation. 

Mr. B. B. Haddowj in hia presidential addreal at the annual general meeting 
of the Bengal Chamber of Oommeroe in Calcutta, explained the attitude of the 
European oommeroial and industrial interests, aa represented by the Chamber, 
towards the oriaia in India aa also towards the wider issue of India’s political 
and constitutional future. 

The titne of the Bengal Legialative Council was occupied with the discusaion 
of the Bupplementary demand for the current year amounting to over Bs. 
% ororee presented by the Chief Minister, Mr. A* K. Faziul Huq. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr* Rabindra Nath Tagore were discussed 
by the Exeoutiver Committee of the Tagore Society. 

A report received from Palghat said that Mr. P. Achntha Menon. i. o. s. 
Collector of Guntur, was appointed Agent<^geDeral for India in Washington, 
in succession to Sir Q. S. Bajpai. 

27th. Sir Jeremy Baisman, Finance Member, introducing the India Budget for 
1943-44, in the Central Legislative Assembly disclosed a revenue deficit iof Bs. 
94,66 orores for the current year and a prospective deficit of 60.28 crores 
next year on the basia of exiating taxation .'^Tne Finance Member urged the 
need for economy in personal expenditure. He said that during the war there 
yraa an obvious alternative to private spending which most powerfully assisted 
the war effort— investment in loans of the Government of India on the 
largest posible scale. 

The Goveriimcnt#of Bombay served an order on the keeper of the 
Janmabhoomi Mudranalaya declaring the Press to be forfeited to His Majesty. . 

28th. The Bombay Government Issued a press communique on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
conditfon. **Mt. Gandhi’s general condition shows improvement. He is 

alert and in good spirits .” 

The Hargeht Cuminittee appointed by the Central Advisory Board observed : "If 
India wants her children to be taught properly, she must be prepared to pay 
her teachers properly or face ^ the alternative which ia permanent inferiority in 
the society of civilized nations”. 

A number of visitors saw Mahatma Gandhi and most of them were 
hii frlende or hit of n relatives. 

Mftfdi 1943 

Ifftbatma Gandhi broke his fast on the 8rd. March aS 9-34. 1.8.^. 

AD the eix dootors who had been attending on him d^ng his 21 

fast were {oesent. 

Sir Biiay Prosad Shigb Boy. tocmer Bevenne Mlmster. 'was 

elsetad, Pnsidont of the Bengal Legidi^ti CetiaoU. 

Some AssoedaSons and Oongnss CknumStoes wen deelated mdawfol 



. OTBOHIOU W SVM . m 

iu|^ the Indian Oiiminat Iaw All-^India 

Spbiam* A«8 Ck^ in Odfege Straat and 
Oi|tktta» Bnrdwan Distnot Cbngrees Oominittee^ 

Ojplime Oommittee and Eiatwa Town Oongreae Oommittee {inepeBded). 

The Ckmncil of State held a general diooneeum on the BhdiH*r- 
Shr JL V. ifenon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the herd- 
iUpg oattted by the rise in priees, espeeiaUy of toodstnfifs. 

Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House, declared : '*Ko restriokioElis 
have been placed by the Afghan Government spooifioally against 
Indian traders and nationids in Afghanistan/' 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah was re-elected ‘President of the dJl-India Muslim 
League. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader 
of the House, indicated the prospect of two more sessions instei^ of the 
usual Autumn session in September. 

The All-India mon-Oongress loaders who met in Bombay, expressed 
the opinion that both the government and the Congress should recon- 
sider their policy and their talks with Mahatma Gandhi led them to 
believe that a move for reconciliation would bear fruit. 

Mr. L. S. Amei^, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Birmingham emphasized the part played by the Dominions and India, 
in the war. 

His Majesty the King was grabciously pleased to approve the 
continuance in office of the Hon. Sir Beginald Maxwell, K O.S.I. C.I.B. 
Home Member, Government of India. 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, made recommendations for a minimum natioufd scale of 
salaries for teachers in schools of all grades. 

Master Tara Singh, in bis presidential address at the 4th. All-India 
Akali Conference observed inter alia : '*! deprecate any differences 

between the Hindus and the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought", 

Mr. J. Van Manen, formerly general secretary, Boyal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, died in Calcutta. 

The Pir Pagaro was sentenced to death by a4Martial Law Court, 
for conspiring to wage war against the King. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill. 

The All-India Indian Christian Conference put forward the demand 
that a round table conference should be convened immediately in India 
to solve the political problems. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was released from detention on grounds of health. 

The Pakistan Day was observed on the 2Srd. March— Mr. Jinnah 
sent a message to the Muslims of India, stating that the 'Pakistan 
Scheme’ was the final national goal of Muslim India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill to validate marriages 
between Hindus belonging to the same "gotra" or "pravair” and between 
Hindus belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste was disenssed. 

Sardar Gorubux Naurang, presiding over the 8rd. Praebar Conference 
of the Sikhs of northern India, observed: The Sikhs as a nation are 
prepared to forego all their elaims Uy c o m muna l representations at the 
idtar of nationi^sm the Muslims imd others also give up their 
dal^ and the b om m una lwwag^ didst/* 



Mr. A. K lazlol Haq resigned Us office ns Chief Minister of Bengal.^ 

' B. B. the Governor of Bengal brought into force Sec. 93 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, and took upon himsdf the 
administration of the Province* 

In the Oonncil of State, General Sir Alan Hartley said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training 
Ootj^ to four of the universities besides Aligarh. 

Itt la the eommaalque iMaed by the Bombsy Gorernment on Blshatma 
Gaadhl’e oonditioti, it was stated that he was in good spirits.— It was the Slst. 
day ol Mahatma Gandhi’s fast. 

Dr. Y. H. Ku, leader of the Ohinese Edncational Mission, addresainir Press 
oorres|)ondeots in Delhi, said : ’ Oar mission is simple. The Genermissimo 
has sent us her^ in response to the kind invitation of H. £. the Vicerov, 
representing the Government and people of India, to make a first-hand study 
of various raucStional and cultural institutions throughout India.’’ 

The food position in Bombay was reviewed at a meeting .of the Food Advisory 
Oonncil, Bombay. Mr. H. F, Knight^ Adviser to the Governor, presided. 

Bir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the U. P. in an appeal in connexion with 
Bed Gross week, said that the U. P. should aim at collecting Rs. HO lakhs 
during the year 1945. 

Ill the Bind Legislative As«embly« the general discussion of the budget 
concladed.-— Premier and Finance Minister. Bir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, replying to the debate, rebutted the charge that the revenue 
returns had been underestimated. 

Mr. Bred Nausher AH. ex-Minister. was elected speaker of the Bengal 
LMiststive Assembly, 

In the Orissa l^egisiative Assembly, Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance 
Minister, in presenting the Budget, disclosed a deficit of Es 3.81 lakhs in the 
Budget estimate for 1943-44. . 

fnd. The Oentral Legislative Assembly agreed to Bir Edward Benthall’s 
resolution recommending certain interim changes ( as wartime arrangement ) 
in tlie convention of 1924, separating Railway Finance from General Finance, 

In the Oounoil of Btate, an adjoutoment motion by Mr. A Imam seeking to 
discuss ’’the uuaatisfartnry arrangement between FI. M. Govern men t andJhe Govern- 
ment of India regarding defence exiienditure” was disallowed by tiie President^ 
Bir David Devadoss, on the ground that the subject could be discussed during 
the general debate on the new Budgets 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Biogh Roy, former Revenue Minister, was elected President 
of the Bengal Legilb^tive Oounoil. 

M. Mahatma Gandhi broke hie fast at 9. 34. I.8.T. All the six doctors who had 
been attending on him during his 21 days’ fast were present. Besides the 
doetors, only inmates of the detention camp were present. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Bantosh Kumar Basu, Minister 
tor Public Health and Local self-Governmeut introduced the Bengal Vagrancy 
Bill, whereby Government proposed to take powers to collect all genuine 
vi^rants and place them in homes established by the Government. 

The Oentral Legislative Aseembly passed Mr. Mohd. Abdul Qani’s Bill to 
provide for the better administration of Muslim wakfs in Delhi Province as 
reported and amended by the joint committee. Two amendments by the 
mover were also incorjpwviated. 

The Bind L^islative Assembly ppssed by 24 votes to 3, a non ofiioial 
resolution on Pakistan moved by Mr. G. M. Syed, a member of the Working 
Oommittee of the All-Indm Bfuelim League. 

In the Bengal Legislative Oonncil. when the Bill introduced by the Revenue 
Minister to amend the Non-Agiicaltural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) Act 
1940 came up for oonsidcratioti, the President after consulting the opinions 
of the Mialstor-in-charge and piffty leaders, postponed consideration of the Bill. 

!Die following Associations gnd Oougreea Oommittees were declared unlawful 
under the Inaian Oriminal Law Amendiamt Act ^-The All-India Spinnera’ 
Asioeiation in College Street and Aihutpib Hukh^jee Road, Calcutta, Burdwan 
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Oattfiiia OomilU^f and 


laHmU Coagntt office (Hoo^lj Dimet) kiiowo te Ifee Xelyen 

WM declend at a place need **for the purpoee of mlawfol iiiim 


4i 4 In the Pnnjab LcgiilatiTe Attemhlj, eupplennniarp eetimatet of ogpeoditim 
loir the onmot mr, aggngating Bt. 2^.00,000 were i^rennted bf Sir ttonohar 
Lai, Finance Mimster. 

fhe Oentnd LegUUtin Aacembly pateed Mr* Gorind Detbmuldi’i Botlprooity 
BUI peoeiding diat pertont dovieiled in any Bridtb potaeteion tSdl h% 
entided only to toch righU and pririleget at regarda entry, travel, 
naidenoe, acquiatUon, holding and diapoaal of property* oauoational faoitliiea. 
franohite, the holding of public office or the carrying on of any oeoupatlont 
bnaineaa, trade or profeaeion in Britiah India aa are accorded by the law 
or adminiatratioo of each poaseaefon to peraona of Indian origin. 

itti. In the Panjab Legialative Aaaembly, 8if Manohar lal, Finanee MiOiater 
anticipated a aurplua of Ba. 6 lakha in the current yeara on the baaia of toe 
rerieed estimatea and a likely aurplua of Bta. 50 lakha in the coining year. 

In the Oriaaa Legislative Aaaembly. the Budget propsala were diacuaaed. 

The Bengal Legialative OounctI paeaed a non-official leaolatioo urging tba 
anetment of **Bufficient funda*’ in next year’s Budget ’*for small irrigatTonal 

d aota” in £. and N. Bengal ’'for the purpose of reclaiming cultivable waits 
la/' 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, strong support for the Budget proposals 
was ezpreaaed by Sir Henry Riohardaon, leader of the European group, opening 
the general debate on the Budget. 


6th. The Oounoil of State held a general discusaion on the Budget.-— Sir K. R« 
Menon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hardahipa caused by the 
riae in prices, especially of foodstuffs. 

Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House, declared : ”No reatrictiona have been 
Imposed by the Afghan Government specifically against Indian traders and 
nationals in Afganiatao. 

7th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim League. 

At the aeasion of the All -India Muslim League Oounoil, the Secretary of the 
League announced iu New Delhi, that all Provincial Leagues had unanimously 
recommended Mr. Jinnah’s name for the presidentship. The Council thereupon 
re-elected Mr. Jinnah as President. 

Dr, B. 0. Roy, presiding at a meeting of the staff and atudenta of the Calcutta 
University in observance of the Thanks giving Day for the suooesaful termination 
of Mahatmaji’s fast, revealed what Mahatma Gandhi bad said after the fast was over : 

"I do not know why Providence has saved me on thia occasion. Poaaibly, it la 
because he baa eome more miasion for me to fulfil.” 

At the meeting of the Muslim League Council in New Balhi, the position of the 
Mnalim members of the Paii}ab I^islatlve Assembly in relation to the Ltogue 
waa explained by the Punjab Premier. Lt. CoL Malik Khiaar Hayat Khan. 


gfli. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without e division Bardar Sant 
Singh’s motion to disenss the repressive policy of the government.” 

In toe Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, Finance 
Minister, disedosed an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 10,10,000 in introducing 
toe Aeeem Bud^ for 1943-44. 

In toe Bengal Legislative Council, toe food situation was dlaoneBed, when toe 
Government policy in thia regard wae eritioiaed. 




TBE UroiAN ABUnJAL BBOIBISE 
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ittmittoB, Bii Mtlwwini XJmiwii, Manber in FMti and Ab SnvioM, gava dw 
nilowing aMotanaa: ‘‘Tha qnaatfaw of piotaetiDg tin bait Intareate o( fha 
.^iitudim and othar minority eommnnitiaa' in my dapartmanto ia nndat tba aettaa 
bonaidaiaUon of the Ooranimont. 

Tba Oonnoil of Stata nanmad diaanadon of Mr. Dalal’a naalotion zdating to 
tha ndUaatlon of otoding balanoaa bald in Lond«Hi. 

In tha Aaaam LMialatilTa Aaaambly, general diaanadon of tha Budget «aa 
initiated by Mr. Baidyenntb Makherii* 

The authoritiei of tte Oalcntta UniTerdtjr received a letter from the Ednoa- 
tional Oommiieionor, Government of India, asking them to recommend 5 or 6 
mtonaduate students who would like to go to China under the Government of 
Indians scheme for the exchange of research students between Universities in 
Ohina and India. 

The All India Leaders, awho met in Bomb^ at the residence of Mr* M. B. 
Jayakar, issued the following statement We are of opinion that the deplorable 
events of the last few months require a reconsideration of their policy both by 
the Government and the Congress. The recent talks which some of us have 
bad with Gandhi]! lead us to believe that a move for reconciliation at the 
present Juncture will bear fruit” 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, in a statement to the Press said : *The resolution 
regarding Pakistan passed by the Muslim League majority in the Sind Assembly 
is an inoioation of a general policy which is. likely to be followed by those few 
l^islatures and those local or district representative institutions which the 
Muslim Leagues or Muslims in general may happen to hold in their grip.’* 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the House rejected by 02 to 78 votes, 
the Muslim League opposition’s amendment which sought to censure the 
Government for its allege failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. 

In the Assam Legislative Council, a statement on the rice position in Assam 
was made by Sir M. BaaduUa, Premier, replying to a debate raised through a 
resolution moved by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Labiry who urged stoppage of 
export of rice from tne province. 

nth. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, was asked in the House of 
Commons about the Conferences of non*Congress leaders at Delhi and Bombay.^ 
Mr* Amery said : '*1 have no statement to make regarding this, which, so 
far as I know, has not yet been communicated to the Government of India.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the desirability of the government making 
their decision on the recommendation of the Floud Oommission and giving effect 
to it within the next financial year was urged. 

The Bengal Government in a Press note declared categorically that there 
would be no statutory maximum price for wholesale transactions in paddy or rice. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began the debate on the first reading of 
the Finance Bill. 


ISth. Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at Birmingham 
emphasized the part played by the Dominions and India in the war. 

'J^ributes to Mahatma Gandhi were paid by the M. P.*b, Mr. Rhys Davies, Mr. 
Samuel Silverman and Mr, W. G. Cove and by the novelists, Vera Brittain 
and Ethel Mannin, at a Press Luncheon Conference held by the Committee of 
Indian Congressmen in Britain, in London. 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a non -official resolution urging that 
90 p. 0 . of the expenditure on civil defence measures in the province m met 
from Central revenues. The Governor was requested to make a representation to 
the Government of India,. , 

The Budget debate in the Assam Assembly concluded. 

Mr, J. Jones, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, addressing that body’s 
annual meeting in Calcutta, said : ’’Despite difficulties arising out of the war, 
tea gardens of N. E* India produced the greatest crop that has ever been made 
an,d also maintdned the high standard of manufacture which was established 
when crops were smaller.” 

A Communique stated i ”His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
approve tiie continuance in office of the Hon. Sir Reginald Maxwell, k.o.B4.,o.i«b., 
Home Member in the Government of Indm for a further period.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembl]^ on the resumption of the debate on the 
Jst, tending of the Finanoe Bill, Sir SSauddin Ahmed commented on the 



pMiscB^] diEtBoinotsoflctrEM^ ^ 

liirftNiiM Aon to tbs tnlilo iodnitri by till inn^ 
tilpeiiMi of o(ber.iodatlriet ptrtioiilarl; kfttliir« 

IMl Id tb« Beogftl Legislfttife Asiembty, Mr* A. E. F^Iol Hnq^ CSiM Hiiiittar, 
MUnoanoed the deeietoa of ^e Oorerniiieiit of Bengel to eoi up o parmeneot 
(feort ioft adiadieation of laboar diepotee, •• wee done in Bombay* ^ 

Propoaala for aupplementary granta, to meet exeeea expenditaro fir a few 
d^B^rtmenti in 1942*43, were approred at a meeting of the Standing Finanoe 
Oommittee held in New Delhi— 4;iir Jeremy Raiaman, Finanoe Member to the 
Government of India, presiding. _ . . * IL * . . 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Eduoaticm 
to consider the question of training, reeruitment and condition of service of 
teachers, made recommendations for a. minimum national scale of salaries for 
teachers in schools of all grades, both in the rnral and urban areas, and for 
employing only qualified and well trained teachers in the schools,*- llie report 
was forwarded to Provincial Governments for action, 
llie Select Committee appointed by the Orissa Legislative Assembly approved 
the Orissa University Bill with certain important changes* 

14th* Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4th* AlMndia Akali 
Conference held at Bhowanigarh ( Patiala State ), observed : ‘‘I deprecate any 
difference between the Hindus ana the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought. Certain Hindus, 
with Uie backing of a powerful press, like to dominate Sikh politics and they 
cannot brook any independent thinking on our part. The Asad Punjab schema 
will free the Hindus and the Sikhs alike from the shackle of Muslim 
domination. I am prepared to give up the scheme only if the Hindus convince 
me of Its negative value to them.** 

15th. In the Central Legislative Assembly* an authoritative statement on commu* 
nal representation in the services of the Supply Department was made by 
Mr. F. A. Mackeown, Joint Secretary, when the debate on the first reading of 
the Finanoe Bill was resumed. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : *Tt has been decided to create several 
poets of Regional Food Commissioners for the better co-ordination and control 
of food supplies all over India, including the Indian States, and to assist all 
governments in the application of the All-India places for dealing with food 
matters. This decision is the result of unanimous recommendation made to the 
Government at the 2nd. All-India Food Conference held here in February*’’ 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decisions of the Government of 
Bengal on the Land Keveiiue Commissioner’s recommendations were announced 
by Mr. P. N* Banerjee, Bevenne Minister.— 'Ihe Oommission had recommended 
the abolition of Permanent Settlement and acquisitions by the State of all 
rent-receiving interests with a view to bringing the cultivators directly under 
the government. 

16th* In the Central Legislative Assembly, Dr* B. R* Ambedkar, Labour Member, 
replying to charges of government "extravagance*’ in the use of paper, pointed 
out that, while shortage of paper did exist, there was no acuta suffering. He 
gave figures of publication in England and India and said that, while in 
England in 1940, 11,000 publications were issued, the figure for India war 15,000* 


17th* In the Central Legislative Assembly, by 48 votes to 21, the 1st* reading of 
the Finance Bill was passed. The motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration was passed* 

When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, Dr. P. N* Banerjee, Leader, 
Nationalist Party complained that the Finance Member’s reply in the 
question of sterling balance was unsatisfactory and asked that a oommittee of 
the House be appointed to. place itself In touch with the currents d thought 
abroad and safwuard the interests of the country* 

Mr. T* B. PilIay, Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, following the 
recommendations of the International Tea Committee that the existing 
intematipnal tea agreement among tea producers be extended b^ond March 
81, 1943, for thci pepod of hostilitlH and two financial years thereafter, a Bill 
■ Assembly to make necessary amendment to 

the Tea Control Act, 1938* 

pie dea^ ooeumd at the Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta of Mr. 
John Van Hanen, tamely General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal. 



XHIE INDZ^ JtiStniSL IBQIBXBE 
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W if hi w 

tipm tf m Bojhbii Oonfmiice of iloii4}DD|^ 1^ 
iid irli»t raiiKWM hid been nede to HUf nlen.^Be teplied: **l&e leeolntlmi 
^■ed bj the Bittbey Ooniteenee eontemplfttttd nn n|i^^ to the Yieerosr. 
Inn not nmce Hint nny eneh ni>pronch hne yet been nede. MeentinM^ 1 
nm not prepnied to innke nny further etntement on the metier ot the leeohitlon*. 

Mr. H. €C Aney, adchemiag the Yeotmid IHetriet AMoeintioo, nt Teotmnl, 
enid s H etnnd today lor the iame prlneipiee and the eame line of eetlon 
thnt I itood lor when 1 aoc«>ted office, and 1 beliere it ie ne c em ary to 
eo-qperate with the Gorernment in the war efforta to defeat the Asia Fowma.^ 

A fihnd Goternment Communique atated : **1110 Fir Pagaro haa been 
aontaiieed to deadi by a Martial Law Court on a charge of oonepiiing to 
Wagi war againat the King.” 

Mr, A, 0. Ben, Preaident, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce^ piealdiog 
Ofer the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, diacuaaed the poaitton 
regarding supply of loodatuffa, partioulaly rice and atta. 

The uentral Asiembly pasaed the Finance Bill without diriaion, after 
agreeing to official amendmenta of minor character. 

Sir PiHroahottamdas, Chairman of the Imperial Indian Citiaenahip AaBoeiatioa« 
Mdrecaed a letter to the Government of India regarding Ceylon’a requeet for 
Indian labour. 


IMh. Sir Mahara] Singh, delivering his presidential speech at the 25th. Session 
of the All-India Oonference of Indian Christians, in New Delhi, said: 1 
feel even at this late stage that a small Oonference of Hindu, Muslim, Indian 
Christian, Sikh and Pars! leaders should be convened to deal with the 
present political situation, for there cannot be peace in India or full co-opera- 
tion in the war effort while thousands of our fellow countrymen are in 
detention and sabotage continues”. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed all demands for grants under 
poliee, public health, education mother than European) and medical. The cut 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. 


tOth. The Bt. Hon. Sir John Colville, Governor-Designate of Bombay, arrived in 
Karachi. 

llie Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill by 42 
votes to 23. The Muslim League and Nationalists voted again t the Bill. 

A number of questions were put in the Assembly, on the appointment of 
Mai Gen. Wood as Administrator-General, Eastern Frontier Communications 
in Mar. 1342. 

The Council of State held a 2 min. sitting when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Indian Finance Bill, the'Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product 
J^oise Bill, as passed by the Assembly. 

The All-India Indian Chrietian ’Conference, iff New Delhi, put forward 
the demand that a round table conference should be convened Immediately 
In India to solve the constitutional problems. 

list In response to r^ueet made to him by newspaper editors for a roond- 
tibie conference to review the working of the A. I. N. £. 0. reeolutioo of October 
IM2, the Minister for Home Affairs, Sindj convened a Conference at 
lUraobi at which all the editors of Karachi newspapers and the Provbeial 
Press Adviser were present. 

Mre. Sarojini Naidu, who was released from detention on grounds of healtli, 
arrived at Parnakuti. 

Had. The Government of Madras issued a Press Communique detailing 
their budget estimates for 1943-44. 

In the Bengal LegislaUve Council, the question of rice shortage was again laiaed. 

In the Punjab l^slative Auembly, Malik Khisr Byat Khan Tlwana, 
Premier, declared : ”I eland by the oommUmen'ts made by my predeeeeear, 
tIm lnM Sir Sikaader Byat Khan, 

lArd, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a mesaage lo the Mualims of India on Fridstan 
Day eayt t “Today < Mar. 23) is m day of great i^aiftoanoe to Muslim India. 
Chi thia wospickme day, 3 yearn ago, was deelared at L^ora, for the ffrot time 
horn the platibrm of the AB-Iodta Muslim Leegue die 
flail National goal Mualim India, wUoh latm on onae to ha nowo w 
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Sir J6lm €Uf ilto, GoT«nioi><te%iiftto 0 ^ ^ 

: TIm Ottitril LogitUtWe AiimbW Mirried witbovt 
Sm W«r TnuMport Mmuber* Sir Ekiwbcd Beolbill, ior ik« ilsotioa oft 
Oommittflo ol d to lervo with tho wtr Xr*afp<fft tod Flottico Moiiibm» 
tod dw FintDoiol CommiMioiier» Bftilwt]ft» to oomidtr mttlen tiliiiir oat 
wf Olooie It of tbe Btiiwoy OooYea.tioii retolutioo odoptod bj tbo Boom 
ttrlier io the eeteoo. 

The text of the Vicerojh reply to Sir Te] Behedur Stpro, which ote 
eommooietted by the letter to llr* M. B. Jtyeker» formed the eobieet 
netter of pTolonxed diecueeion ot Hr, Jeytker’e piece io Bombty, wheo 
Mr, K, M, Munehi end Hr. Bhulebhti Pesel were present. 

Bbr, H. 8, Sahrewerdy, presiding et e meeting of the Moslim eommnoity in 
obserreoce of the Ptkistan Day in Oelcutts, expressed the hope that after 
his fist, Mahatma Qandhi would throw all his weight in faYOor of an 
agreement between Hindos and Moslims, 

In the Bengal LegislatiYe CounctU a four*day debate on the food situation 
in the ProYinoe coiioluded. when the House» by 16 to 15 Yotes, passed a 
Oovernment party member*s amendment on the subject. 

In the Bengal LegislatiYe Assembly, what he described as a motion of eensure 
of the Bengal Ministry, was mored on behalf of the Moslim Leagne Opposition 
to Mr, Ihmizttddin Ehan, ex-Ministmr, when the demand for a grant under 
Cfeneral Administration was taken up. 


Mth. In the Central LegislatiYe Assembly, Mr. Hussainbhai Lslji sought leere for 
an adjournment motion to discuss **tbe urgent necessitY** io impress on H. M. O. 
the importance of keeping in close contact with India in the same way as they 
were keeping in contact with the Dominions, Allies and friends in the matter 
of the future management of exchange and international currency before agree* 
menta were arrived at. 

Sir John OoWille waa sworn in as Oovernor of Bombay. The Chief Juetioe of 
Bombay, 8ir John Beaumont administered the oath. 

In the Council of State, the attention of the Government was drawn to the 
Viceroy’s remark in one of hie letters to Mahatma Gandhi* which stated : ^’You 
may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to he met 
sooner or later and it will then be for you and your oolloegues to clear yourselves 
before the world if you can”. 

« Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, giving impressions of his tour io an interview 
laid : ''American interest in the Indian problem ia extremely keen and the 
Americana are deeply sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but their know- 
ledge of tbe factors of the Indian situation is neither deep nor accurate”. 


SSth{ In the Central l^egislattve Assembly, Mr, T. T. Krishnamaohar moved his 
resolution recommending drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the 
treatment of political prisoners and detenus and asking that members of the 
Central Legislature should be allowed to visit prisons and interview political 
prisoners so that they could draw attention to the incODveniencee and restrictions 
imposed on these prisoners with a view to eliminating them. 

In the direct election to the Bengal Council, 5 candidates belonging to the 
Muslim League were declared elected. 

In the Council of State, the Indian Finance Bill as passed by the Lower 
Hoose, came up for consideration. 


ttih. In the Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill to validate marxlsges between 
Hindus belonging to the same *'Gotra’’ or ”Pravar'’ and batween Hindna 
belonging to different subdivisiona of the same caste was discussed on a motion by 
the mover, Mr. Goviiid Deabmukh, who asked for its reference to a seleot 
^ eommittee. 

Bardar Guzbuz Singh Naursng, a Sikh leader of Lehore, preeidfng over tbe 
Third Prachar Conference of the Sikhs of Northern India at Paonin Sahib, 
observed : '’The Sikhs as a nation are prepared to fore^ all their elaime to 
communal repzesentatioD at the altar of nationalism if the Mnslims and others 
also give up their oommunal claims, and the oommunal award, which ie the 
htaeet block in the path of nationalism, oesses to exist”. 

In the Beiigsl Legielstive AesemUy, Mr. FsMni Hnq, replying to s qnmtion. 
ssid that two women were kilted as s resnlt of practice shooting io the evwenaled 
area in fionarpur Thsns, 24*PargSBnsc DIctriet. 

Ito Ooniidl 0l SMte passed tto Ftoanee BiU bp 80 votee Io ISL 
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Wk, The poiitioD of the Bengal Miniatrr wee dieeoeied et t meetieg of the 
eroiUig oommittee of the Beogel Proflodal Hioda MibeMhba, held b Oftlentte. 
Dr* Bbfeme Pmied Mukberjee presiding. 

In the Orieee LegUUtire Aieeinbly, replying to the qneetion itending in the 
name of Mr, Jegenoath Miira (Congress), Mr. I^sri Bhsnisr Boy, Psrimtnentery 
Bacretsiy, stated that Mr. Biswanath Das, leader of the Orissa Assembly 
Oongrem Party had sent a motion of no-eonfidenoe in the Ministry from 
Berbampore lau. 

The 16th annnal session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Oommeree 
and Industry which met in New Delhi, with Mr, Q. L, Mehta, Prmident, in the 
Chair, paued three resolutions init from the chair on the political situation, 
India’s participation in internanonal conferences and the sale of Indian siWer 
in England, 

In the Bengal LegislatiTS Assembly, by a majority of 20 votes, a cnt motion 
moved by Mr. K. A. Hamilton (European group) in connexion with the budget 
demand under the head ’'Extraordinary charges in India”, censuring Uie 
Government for alleged failure to deal with black markets and speculation in 
boarding of foodstuffs was rejected.— The voting being 109 to 99. 

18th. Mr. B. Batyamurti died in Madras. 

A surplus of Bs. 61 lakhs was esMmated in the Bihar Government Budget 
for 1943-44. 

^8th. Mr. A. £, Faslul Huq resigned his office as Chief Minister of Bengal. His 
resignation was accepted by H. £. the Governor. 

In the Central Ijegislative Assembly, Mr. J. A. Mackeown, Joint Secretary. 
Supply Department, told Mr. E. C. Neo^ that the Government of India had 
instructed the Indian Supply Mision in Washington to endeavour two power 
alcohol plants on Lend-Lease terms. The policy of the Government of India 
was to encourage the production of power alcohol. 

In the Council of Sta e, replying to a question by B. B. Lala Bam Baran Das, 
General Sir Alan Hartley. Deputy Commander-in-cbief, India, said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training Corps 
to four other Universities besides Aligarh, in 1943, and it was expected that this 
would be done immediately. Ihe Council adopted the Tobacco Excise Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Aesembly. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Snltan Ahmed’s motion 
for reference to joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succession Bill. 

Both. In the House of Commons, there was a large gathering of members for the 
debate on the general situation in India.— The debate took place on a series 
of formal Government motions asking the House to approve the continuances 
in force, fqy a further 12 montlia, of the proclamations made under Sec. 93 
of the Government of India Act, by which emergency regimes were established 
in 6 Indian Provinces towards the end of 19B9 following on the resignations 
of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak of the war.— The Beoretary of 
State, Mr. Amery said : “The resolutions before the House concern only 
6 out of 4 provinces of India. In the remaining 5 provinces, Indian 
Ministers responsible to the Indian ^islatures control a vast majority 
of the subjects affecting the daily life of their fellow citisens. 
It is only in provinces controlled by the Congress Party organization that 
Self-Government was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of 
the Congress Party in Cot. 1939. The consequent emergency provisions properly 
come before this House for a periodic review and are under constant review by 
the Viceroy and the Governor concerned”. 

The deadlock created by the resignation of Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Huq. Chief 
Minister, Bengal, remained unsolved. Mr. Huq bad an interview with the 
Governor after which the seven Ministers met the Governor when the whole 
iituation was reviewed from all aspects. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddln, Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, 
•aw the Governor and had a long discussion with him. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed without a division to refer the Hindn 
Intestate Saoeesiion Bill to a joint leleot oommittee of both Houses eonsisting 
IS members. 

The CounoU of State adopted the official Bill to amend further the ludiffl 
Tea Control Act •• pam^ by &e Anemblyt 
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•& A eoinipiiiifqiM ffom. Uie Goraniflittiit Hooic^ CUofiHi^ anaoiiiiedl : 

Piimnior of Bragtl bat bro^hi into tooe/tte provhiobi tf 
of India Aot^ 1935, and bM talm npon mmaili tb^ 

'of tba iiroTinoa." 

April 1943 

His Bxoellonoy the Viceroy dedined to grant (aoilitiea to Mr. 0. 
Bajagopalaohari and other leaders to meet Mahatma Gkndhi. 

His Excellenoy the OoTernor of Bengal, in pursuance of a Proclamation 
issued by him under sec* 93 pf the Government of India Act, 
authorised the estimate of expenditure for 1943-44. 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

The Council of State concluded its Budget Session after adopting 
the Military Prisons Bill, the Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim 
Personal Law ( Shariat ) Application Act Amending Bill as passed by 
the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Bajagopalaohari issued a statement, on the Viceroy's repljr to 
the memorandum of the delegation of the Leaders' Conference, which 
said : **The Conference hoped that this would lead to a solution of 
the Indian problem." 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, in the course of a reply 
in' the House of Commons, said : “There would be greai objections to 
consultations with the Cengross leaders without a definite assurance 
and guarantee of a different line of conduct of their part." 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin accepted His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal's invitation to form a Ministry. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New 
Delhi, under the Chairmanship of the Jam Sahib, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

The Federal Court held that the Defence of India Buie 26 was invalid. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in 
the House of Commons, that be had no statement to make concerning 
the Indian Legislation in South Africa. 

The Bill to restrict the purchase of lands by Indians in Natal 
and the Transvaal passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal, with Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
as Chief Minister. The Ministers of Whom seven were Muslims and 
six Hindus, took their oaths of office. 

General Smuts declared emphatically that the Union Governmept 
was determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and place it on statute. 

The open session of the All-India Muslim League met in New 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

The All-India Muslim League adopted a resolution empowering the 
President, Mr. Jinnah, to take till the next session of the League 
every step he might consider necessary to further the object of the 
Muslim League. 

The Women's Branch of the Muslim League reaffirmed their faith in 
Pakistan and assured Mr. Jinnah of their full support. 

In a Communique issued by the Government of India it was stated : 
'‘The Legislation introduced in South Africa by the Union Gbvemment 
to extend the so-called interim Act in the Xi^vaal for a period of 
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.lil^ jrMr* tmd to iti>ply, similar protiitot to MTatal has obtr piissd 
^ its stages. The Goreromeat of India "eaimot but regard nesa 
profound regret and scorn." 

An Chrdiaaaoe Validating the action already tatoi under the Defsnoe 
<d Lidia Btde 26 and amending the D. L .Act was published in 
Hew Delhi. 

In a resolntion passed by the All-India Momin Oonferenoe in New Delbi,i 
the olidm that it represented the 4^ crores of Momins and that no 
other party or organisation had any right to represent them was put 
forward. 

M. His Ezeellenoy Uie Viceroy declined to ftrant facilities to Mr. Baisgopaladiari 
and o2ier leaders to meet Mahatma Qandbi becanse there was "no reason to 
betiere that Mr. OandM is any mote ready now than he was at an earlier stage 
to repudiate the policv as dm result of which the Congress leaders ate at present 
itaditt d«t6atioQ'’e 

A Oalcatto Gazette Eitraordiaary stated : **The Governor of Bengal has in 
pursuance of the proclamation issued dv him under Bee. 93, of the Government 
of India Act. anthorized the estimate of expenditure for 19^-44*’. 

Mr* A. E. Faziul Huq. In a statement to the Press explained the Progressive 
Ooalition Party’s conception of the principles on which an all Parties Govern- 
meiit in the province stionld be based. 

tod. The Central Ijcgislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

Mr. B. L. Nopany, presiding at the annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Calcutta, reviewed the economic situation in the country. . 

Mr. A. K. Fazinl Iluq, in a statement, said : *1 am surprised by tiie 
Gaeette notification pnblished regarding our resignation that my resignation has 
been accepted wit^ effect from the 29th March. This is contrary to facts”, a 

M« The Oonnoil of State concluded Its Budget SesHion after adopting the Military 
Prisons Bill, the Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act Amendment Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 

Mr« Sakarlal Balabhai, addressing the annual general meeting of the Ahmeda* 
4>ad MiUowners’ Aesociation. at Ahmedabad, stated that the textile industry during 
the year had enjoyed a spell of prosperity. 

4th. A Press Note from New Delhi said : *'The Grow More Food” campaign which 
was launched last year resulted in an Increase of the area cultivated with food 
grains by over 8,00,000 acres ’. 

Sir Azizul Haque, High Commissioner for India in London, arrived in 
Calcutta from Hazaribagh. 

A Press Note from New Delhi announced : “The New Indian Standard 
Time is to oontinue for the duration of the war.” 

M. A donation of Es. 4,12,902 subscribed by the people of Britala, iu aid of 

g clone relief, was presented to H. E. the Governor of Bengal inr Sir Aziz-ul 
k’que^ High Commissioner for India in London at a meeting of the Central 
Cyclone Relief Committee held at Government House, Calcutta. 

, Mr. Bajagopalaebari issued a statement on the Viceroy’s reply to the memo- 
randum A the delegatioa of the Leaders’ Conference. He stated inter alia.— 
“The Viceroy’s remy to our memorandum in rejecting our request for 
permission to see Qimdhlji must cause profound disappointmeottthroughoat t^ 
country. Since we were denied the opportunity of a personal discussioii with 
H. Mu and it was not posujhle.^ to auitcipate the potnts uiged in H. £.*s reply, 

It becomes necessary to issue this statement...^ The Oonlerenoe hoped &at 

ihis would lead to a eolation of the Indian prohlem.” 

The AlMndia Eisan Oohfesenoe passed a resolution oritioizing the Vioeioy’a 
action iu refusing permission to lexers to meet Mahatma Gandhi vnd utf^g 
I3ia feleane of the Mahatuw um cMher Congress leaden lor a Gongress-L^ue 
settlement for estabiishsng u uatioaal'govemmente 
Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, msldent ; of the AU-flndia Hindu Mahaeabha,' in a 
atufeement to the Press, observed : '^Tbere Is no question of Mr. Amery trying 
M extreme views expimRld ^ to Hindu Mahusabba nguidhig 
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il& Inditn iltiiatioQ wm debated in Iii6 Bonee of Lofdi of 

fOrernment motione to approve the 12 monthe’ ezteneion of the pioelattiationa 
under theGoveroment of India Act in reference to aix Indian profincee. Similar 
motions were approved by the Honse of Oommons. 

Prof. Laski. writing in ^'Reunolds nnder the caption **Indian Danger’’# 

aaU : **I don’t think it is either legitimate or wise for toe British Government 
to place the whole responsibility for the present deadlock on Mr. Gandhi.’* 

Tth. ike report of Mr. Jnstice F. N. Broome on Indian infiltration in Durban 
was tabled in the South African Assembly, and a special meeting of the Union 
Cabinet was held to consider questions arising from the report. 

nth. A Communique from New Delhi stated : **The Government of India have 
learnt with regret that the Government of South Africa have announced their 
intention to extend the interim Act in the Transvaal and to apply similar 

f rovisions in Durban and* possibly elsewhere in Natal. The Government of 
ndia had addressed a representation to the Union Government in respect of 
the .Transvaal Act and had asked for an opportunity to comment on any 
proposals which the Union Government might be considering for the purpose 
of minimising transfers of property between Europeans and Indians in Natal. 
They observe with concern that the Union Government have found themselves 
unable to comply with either of their requests. They have addressed a further 
urgent communication to the Union Government and anxiously await the 
Government’s reply.** 

9th. Begum Azad, wife of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, died in Calcutta. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question in the House 
of Commons, said it should not be necessary for him to repeat his previous 
assurance that efforts of Indian political leaders to find a measure of agreement 
continue to be welcomed by His Majesty's Government and the Viceroy. He 
made it clear the other day that there would be great objection to consultations 
with the Congress leaders without a definite assurance and guarantee of a 
different line of conduct on their part, and the leaders had been meeting frequently 
though he regretted without agreement. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : ’The Indian Government have been 
invited tiirongh their Agent-general in Washington to send a small number 
technical and expert representatives to a conference to be convened in America by 
the U. 8. Government by the end of April for an exploratory examination of 
post-war problems regarding foodstuffs and other essential agricultural pr^ucts 
including problems of nutrition.” 

10th. Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, in bis presidential address at the Jwalpur 
( Hardwar ) Hindu Sabha Conference, criticized tbe policy and programme of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. The Raja in the course of his address observed : *'It is 
clear that the British Government does not want to transfer power, and tbe 
recent refusal of the Viceroy to allow any personal contact with Mahatma 
Gandhi has brought into bold relief their pre-determined decision to rule out, as 
long as possible, any approach to reconciliation.” 

The 'Minister of Interior. Mr. Lawrence, introduced a bill in tbe House of 
Assembly which proposed to impose restrictions on the acquisition and occupation 
of land by Asiatics in Natal and to reimpose for a further period the restric- 
tions on trading by Asiatics in Transvaal. — ^Tbe Bill passed the first reading. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, in a Press statement, said : Mr. Amery’s reply to Mr. 
Graham White in the House of Commons bears the usual characteristics of Mr. 
Amery's statements.” 

nth. 20 economists of India including Mr. V. G. Kale, Mr. K. T. Shah, Mr. 
O. N. Vakeel, and Mr. D. B. Gadgil, issued a statement from Bombay, which 
said : ’’Inflation is tbe most inequitable way of distributing the war burden 
and usually involves large transfers of wealth from the poorer and the middle 
classes to the richer classes. It is also undesirable because it increases the cost 
of war and impairs the war effort by hindering production.” 

Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker, declaring open the second session of the All 
Bengal Economic Conference, urged that in an^ plan for fninre world reconsfroo- 
tloa, it was essential that India should be given full political and eeonomie 
frMom to evdve a balanced economy by a more rapid process of indusirl- 
allsation. 
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Violet Aire, OrgeiiMag Seereterj of the AU 
' ilrreited At Ofurapaim under the Defence of In^ 
ifttu The Netel I^iaii Oongreee eubmitted a etAtement to the Minh^ of (he 
Interior, Mr. Lewrenoe, arging the Gofemment not to introduce **segregAtiOQ 
ineAeurec.'’ The introdoction of **pegging” legielAtion wonld be toteUy in- 
coDiieten^ with the principlee of the Atlentic Oherter, with the demociAtic 
lyeteni of Government end with Govemniint’s obligetione nnder the 

ume-town Agreemeiit. 

Dr. BadhA Kumad Hukherjee, preeiding over the AlModie NationAl 
fiklUcAtionAl Conference At HardwAr, said tl^ national educaypn ahoold 
minleter to the moral and material needs of the hAtion in cooaonanM with its 
indigenona ideals and traditions. Na^onal ednoation must be rooted in the 
heritage of the pact. 

lath. An annoancement from Government House, Calcutta, aaid : **The Governor 
of Bengal todav received Khwaja Sir Nasimuddiu and informed him that, 
with a view to hts being able to revoke the Proclamation under see. 93 of (he 
Government of India Act, 1935, he would welcome hie aasiHiance in forming a 
Ministry. Sir Nazimuddin has accepted the Governor's invitation”. 

Sir Nazimuddin invited the Hindus to help him to form a representative 
and strong Ministry. 

'Ihe Hindu Nationalist Party in the Ben deal Legislature, at a meeting under 
the presidentship of Dr. Shyaroa Prasad Mukherjee, passed a resolution, which 

stated inter alia : **'rhe party regrets to find that the Mptllm League party 

declines to work with Muslim groups who do not belong to the Muslim League 
although such groups are willing to join an all-party Ministry on the basis of an 
agreed programme* This party oonsuier such an attitude to be inconsistent with 
the welfare of the province at this critical juncture and with the declared policy 
of H. E. the Governor.” 

The Bengal Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education, agreed that 
the Central Advisory Committee should be asked to consider the establishment 
of institutions on an all India basis for the education of deaf and dumb, 
blind and mentally defective Anglo-Indian & European children. 


In exercise of the powers assumed by him under Sec. 93, of the Government 
of India Act, 19J5, H. E. the Governor of Bengal prepared the Bengal Finance 
Bill, 1943, and gave his assent to it. 

ISth. The Secretary of State for India 8||id in She House of Commons : ''Sabotage 
on railways in India is still in progress. 61 such cases were reported during 
the last three mouths— 28 in January, 16 in February and 17 in March. All 
except four were minor attempts at interference with the track or railway 
property.” 

The Stonding Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New Delhi under 
the chairmen ship of the Jam Baheb, Chancellor, Chamber of Princes. Other 
mAmbers present at the meeting included the Rulers of Faridkot, ^airagarb, 
Maihar, Nabha. 

Madam Chiang Kai-Shek, replying to a press question in New York, asserted 
that Pundit NShru should be freed to throw India's released political weight into 
the United Nation’s cause, because he was a man with a world vision. 


ISBi. The Union Assembl:^ ( S. Africa ), by 3 votes to 31. rejected Dr. Malan'a 
( Leader of the Opposition ) amendment to refer the Indian Restriction Bill to 
a select oommitt^. The tnotion tor the second reading of the Bill was carried, 
the opposition voting with the Government. 

Bwami Bhawani Dayal Baiigadi and Mr. Mohamed Ahmad Jadwat, represen- 
tatives' of the Natal Indhln Congress, issued a statement to the press, on the 
debate on the 2nd. reading of the Pegging Bill in the South African Parliaroebt 
taking strong exception to some of the statements made therein by ]^eld 
Marshal Bmuts, Mr. Lawrence, and other Union Cabinet Ministers. 

17lh^ A combined deputation of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and 
(me Indian Language Newepapere Society met representatives of the (Amerce 
Dep^tnieat and^^soussed with them the question of newsprint control and the 
msmiaB by wmoh newspapers can asomos the delivery of the newsprint 
against ration cards. 

in hfi spsaoh at the annual meeting of the 
• ludiah Paper Makers ABSooiation in Cmoutta. after reviewing the pcoblema tiait 
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, The TiwiiwI and Natal Indiao Cooftretaini in a , . 

ifll Interior, Mr, H, O. l 4 iwrence, deacriDed aa enfiteb gTQmrileai^ ilte 
naide in the Indian Bill Debate that advantage had Dcen taken dl Hie , 
b) a few wealthy Indiana of Natal and Traoavaal to make themaelw anlig. 
lb. A meeting of the Indili and Kaatern Newapapett Boeiety waa held in New 
Ddhi with Mn^JPevadae Qandhi, preaident, in the chair. 

Itfb. The l^tal Indian Aaaoe^on appealed to all Chnrehea In South Aftich 
to atandliby the Indiana Vn oppoaftion to the Aaiatio Bill.— .*The duty 
of the dharehea.*’ the appeal atated, **!• clear— that of condemning the 
Bill and aaldng the Union Government to poatpone it and aeeking a eolution 
on motaal nnderataudiog and on oonanltative linea.’* 

The (Capetown) Asiiembly went into committee 
Mr. 0. B. Swart (Nationalist Party) moved that the 
applied to ^e whole of Natal. 

The Indian Beatriotion Bill paaaed the committee atage in the Union 
Aaaembly (Natal) with only minor textual alterationa. 

Khan Bahadur G. A. Dosanl. diacuaaing the food aitnation in hla preaidenUal 
addreaa at the annual meeting of the Mnalim Chamber of Commerce, In Calcutta, 
regretted that despite the warning given on behalf of the public and reaponsible 
commercial bodies, the India (^vernment had not reaiiaed in time the 
aeriouanesa of the problem. 


on the Indian Bill when 
‘'pegging** provislona be 


tiet When the debate on the Indian Restriction Bill waa resumed during the 
committee stage of the Union Assembly, (Cat>6town), further amendments tabled 
by Mr. Swart and Mr. Mot ten o were rcieeted. A clause prolonging the restric- 
tions of Asiatics* trading rights in Transvaal imposed in 19 j 9 waa approved. 

fSnd. The Federal Court held **that the Defence of India Rule 26, in its present 
form, went beyond the powers which the Legislature had thought fit to confer 
on the Central Government and was for that reason invalid.’* 

Mr. A. K. Farlul Huq, Leader of the Progressive Assembly Party and Mr. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak Proja Parliamentary Party (Bengal) 
emphasised in a telegram addressed to H. E. the Viceroy, that 
any cabinet formed on the basis the ‘'exclusion of ^mrticular groups lor the 
pnrpoae of penalising them for thm poiiUcal opinions will lead to unprecedented 
trouble in Bengal snd will considerably Dam|>er war efforts.'* 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner In the House 
of Commons that he had no statement to make concerning the Indian legis- 
lation in S. Africa. 

Ihe Bill to restrict purchase bf land by Indians in Natal and the Transvaal 
passed its third reading in tlie South African Assembly. 


fitrd. The Vice-President of the Natal Indian Association, Mr. Sorabjee Rustomji 
stated that delegates of his Association met Field-Marshal Smuts and appealed 
to him as leader of the Government not to proceed with the Pegging Bill, 
but to solve the question on a non-statutory basis which would be acceptable 
to Indians. 


Mth. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Saslri addreaaing a meeting at Mylapore, 
uttered a ^ note of warning that the colour preiudice in Souw Ahica waa a 
unheeded, would spell disaster to future world peace. Sir 
Alladi Kriahna Swam! Aiyar presided. 

Mr. Shamsuddin, ex-Minister ( togal ), as President of the seventh annual 
■essloD of the All-Bengal Krishak Prma Conference at Farldpor, expreiaed; the 
. hope tlfat in the near future the workers and peasants of Bengal, nndar the 
guidance of an able leader, would capture the provincial legislature. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal with Kfawaia Sir NaHmnddin as 
Chief Minister. The Ministers, of whom seven ware Muslims and Six Hindua, 
took thmr oaths of office. 


tith. General Smuts declared empbailcMly that “the Union Oovemment was 
determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and “plaee it on Statute**, stated 
Mr. Sorabiee BnstomfL Viee-Freaident of the Natal Indi^ Aisociatibn. 

“Ike Governor of Bengal revoked wiSi the .eonCnrreuce of tM Governor- 
Gdnesii, ike proelamation bringing into fdree in Bengel the provision^ see* 


H XBE|NDUN AmniAL moa^ t ^ 

is iof the Goreniiiieiit of Indift Act. 19%, which Iff ned on Maich BUt, 

ISO,*’— It WM ODDoaDced in a proclamation by H. BTthe Qovemoc. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the coarse of his addresf to the annual scfflon of the 
Hufiim League in New Delhi, aaid that nobody would welcome it more than 
himself if Mr, Gandhi was really willing to come to a settlement trith the 
Muslim League and that would be the greatest day both for Hindus and 
Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the ni^re of^ the Goremment nnder 
Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about FedenftSn^ 

# 

ttth. The open session of the All-India Muslim Lei^ue mCt in New Ddhi.— 

The House after expressing sorrow at the deagi of Bir AbdoolagiHaroon and 
8ir BIkander Hyat Khan, unanimously adopted Mr. Z. L. Lari’s resolution on 
the Anti-Asiatic Bill, which stated inter alia: The League strongly condemns the ^ 
Bill and makes it clear that if the Bill is assented to by the Crown it will lead 
to the gravest breach between the Indians and South Africans and will go to 
sap the foundations of the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. The Lmgue 
urges the Government of India to intervene in the matter immediately and 
ealls upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill.’* 
t At a meeting of the Delhi Provincial Council of Women in New Delhi, resolu- 
tions were passed welcoming the Bills recommended by the Ban Committee 
as a beginning in the right direction and accepting its broad principles. 

The annual meeting of the Ramkrishna Mission was held at Belur. The report 
of the activities of the Mission in 1942 stated that there were 66 Math Centres 
and 66 Mission Centres in India and Abroad working in close collaboration 
with the Mission, These Centres continued permanent activities of various tynm. 
The total income during the year was Ks. 18,l9,757~-ll— B and expenditure Be. 
16B2.475— 7-2. 

Dc. B. A. Ameson, in his presidential address at the All-India Medical Con- 
ference at Patna, criticised the I.M.B., which he described as an anachronism, 
and pleaded for its abolition. 

16th. The All-India Muslim League at its last day’s sitting in New Delhi 
adopted a resolution empowering the President, Mr. Jinnah, to take till the next 
session of the League every step be might consider necessary to further the 
objects of the Muslim League. 

The fourth annual session of the All-India States Muslim League was held 
in New Delhi, under the presidentship of Mawab Bahadur Yar Jung. 

Muslim women reaffirmed their fayjb 1" Pakistan and assured Mr. Jinuah of 
their full support at a meeting of the Women’s Branch of the All-India Muslim 
League (New Delhi). Lady Haroon, the Pzae.dent. was in the chair. 

Dr. Bbyama Prasad Mukherjce, Working TresidenMAll-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a Press statement, said : **Tbe Governor of Bengal has ceased to enjoy the 
confidence of the people. He is not the type of administrator in whose hands the 
destinies of the people can rest at a time when the enemy is knocking at the 
gate. It is the constitutional right of the people of Bengal to demand that he 
should vacate his office and retire to his own country,” 

Mr; Zahir-ud-din, President of the eighth session of the All-India Momin Con- 
ference, which commenced in New Delhi, observed : "The solution of the Indian 

E ioblem should be the first care of the United Nations. Prestige may dilate, 
ut statesmanship demands that the old notions must be discarded and a fresh 
attempt made to gratify the national aspirations of India.” 

B7tli. The following press communique was issued from New Delhi : 
"The Legislation introduced in Bouth Africa by the Union Government to 
extend the so-oalled intedm Act in the Transvaal for a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed all its stages. 
The Government of India cannot but regard thia news with profound regret 
andoonoern.” 

In connection with the proposal lor the exchange of research students between 
India and China, the Oalentta University, In response to an invitation by Mr. John 
Bargeot, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, forwarded to 
him five names for post-graduate reeearoh scholarships in dhina. 

IBBi. An Ordinance validating the action already taken under the D.I. Bale 26 
and amending the D,I. Act was publiahed in New Delhi. 
ffU a resolution posted by the AU-XndIa Momin Ooferenoe in Now Ddbif the 
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, fllaim Uii^ it xepMMB&d the 4} eratei ot Momioe and no other petty or 
orgaaisadon had aoy f||^t to rq>ieeeBt theai waa adTaaeed. 

Mr. Jiniifth*8 speeoh aod the proe^iogt of the LefMSue.Mtiioii wete 
by the Working Gommittee of tne ^Hndie Kntionnliit Lceguea lfr« JemnidM 
Mehte preBided* 

On the conclusion of their two months* tour of Indie the Chinese Edimtionel 
end GuUnrel Mission, led by Dr. yQ*hsitt*Ku. met representetWes of the Oslouitte 
Press et e conference et the Greet Kestem Hotd (CeloutU), when in e ferewell 
messege, Dr. £u thenked the Gorernment end the people of Indie for their 
welcome end nospitelity. 

Dr. Hhyama Praaad HaUiar}M. addreMiog a public meeUng in Lahore, daelarod : 
'*Tbe Mnslim Leegue wen ted to eo-operete with the Hindus on the besis of 
Pekisten, but the Hindus were not willing to vivisect their Motherlend.'*— Bhei 
Peremenend presided. 

80th. Mr. 8yed Budrudduje, en independent Muslim, wes elected Meyor of Oelootte 
defeeting Mr. M.A.A. Ispeheni, the Muslim Leegue perty nominee by 42 
votes to 37. 


. May 1943 

His Majesty the King approved the appointments of Sir Mohammad 
Aziznl Hague, O.I.E., Dr. N. B. Ehare, M.L.A. and Sir Asoka Kumar 
Boy, Advocate-General, Bengal to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in answer to 
a question in the House of Commons, said : ''Steps have already 
been taken in India to remedy the situation created by the judgment 
of the Federal Court. An Ordinance was promulgated by the 
Governor-General on April 28." 

The birth anniversary of Babindranath Tagore was celebrated by 
a number of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and 
its suburbs. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Laboiu Member, Government of India, 
suggested the formation of a mbour party in India whose object 
should be the formation of Itfbour Government in India. 

Mr. Allah Bux, H-Premier Itnd President of the All-India Azad 
Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for the establishment of responsible Government in 
Kashmir was made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin made an appeal to Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee and particularly the Hindu public to oo-operate with him 
in the work of the Bengal Ministry. 

It was announced that the Government of India decided to remove 
^ restrictions on the free trading of all foodgrains and their products 
in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern States. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal declared May 21 to be a public 
holiday to celebrate the victory of the Allied Forces in M. Africa. 

Sir Nil Batan Sircar died at Giridih. 

^ Mr. ^ Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
said : "The ^ total number of people imprisoned for offenoes in 
connection with the Congress campaign in India up to March* IS is 
84,896« while 11,623 have .been subject to detainment." 

H. E. the Governor-General extended the life of the Council of 
Btat^ and the Central Legislative Assembly for a further period of 
one year from Oct. 1948« 


. 9S^ OoVAniment ol lodi)^ refnae^ to forw«i%* letter ^ttin by 
Meleetms Oaodhi to Ur. U A. Jinnah, 

^ ; M Vij«7 Lakshmi Pandit was arrested in Allahabad, tinder iee. 
189 of the D. I. Bulee. 

Mr. Amery stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India bad no intention of staging the trial of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders. ^ 

The first oonferenee of the Communist Party of India Was held 
in Bombay. It stated in a resolution : "India's fate and fillodom is 
indissolubiy Jinked with the fight for world freedom.” 

His ^Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed Bai Bahadur 
Justice Ganganath as President of the State Assembly in addition to 
his duties as Chief Justice of the State High Court. 

1st Dr. Sl^ama Prsisd Mukberjee. in his presidential address at the Bengal Pro- 
vinolal Hindu Conference, said : **A division of India is no solution of India’s 
communal problem. Financially U is unworkable, economically it is disastrous, 
and politically it is ruinous for India as a whole. There can be no compro- 
mise on the issue.” 

A Punjab Government Press Note said: “It is not the intention of the 
Government of India to attempt to control the prices of foodgrains in primary 
markets as attempted last year in the case of wheat.” 

14 demands by the workers were enumerated by Dr. Oharu Chandra Banerjee 
presiding over the 26th. session of the All -India Trade Union Congress 
at Nagpur. 

Snd. A Communique stated : ”Hls Majesty the King approved the appointments 
of Bir Mohammad Asizul Haque. o. i. b., Dr. N. B. Khare, m.l.a. and Bir 
Asoka Kumar Boy, Advocate General, Bengal, to the Executive Council of the 
Governor General of India.” 

A Press Communique said that the Governor-General appointed Mr. Justice 
T. Ameer Ali of the Calcutta High Court to perform the duties of the Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court during the absence on leave of Sir Harold 
Derbyshire from May 3 to 28. 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Conlmnce concluded at Lyallpur. The main 
resolution, moved by Bai Bahadur MehiR!)band Khanna and adopted by the 
conference, opposed any scheme for t||p futition of India and expressed the 
determination of Punjab Hindus to oppose ^^n^such 

8rd. Mr, M. A, Jinnah, commenting on Press reactions to the League session, 
•aid t **'i'he position of the Muslim League is one of realism and I am sur- 
prised that newspapers in Britain should have indulged in hackneyed phrases 
such as “party tactics” and 'playing to the gallery.’ 

The AlMtidia I'rade Union Congress, which concluded its session at Nagpur, 
rejected two resolutions on the political situation, one sponsored by Communists 
and the other by Nationalists. Both resolutions protested against the continued 
detention of Mahatma Gandhi and the leaders, and condemn^ the Government’s 
decision not to allow interviews with Mahsitma Gandhi. 

4lli. The Secretary of State for India. Mr. Amery, was asked in the House of 
of Commons for a statements on the action following the Indian Federal 
Court’s judgment regarding^ ioternees under Buie 26 of D. 1. Buies.— 
Mr. Amery in a writtem re|ny said : “Steps have already been taken in India 
to remedy the situation created by the judgment of the Federal Court. An 
Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor-General on April 28, taking the 
neoessary powers to Cbver D« !, Bole 26 and validating all orders previously 
made under the Buie.” 

SIk. Ut. W. G. Cove, the Welsh Labour . M. P., wrote in the ** Daily fferali^i 
*'l have read extensively the statements of Mr. Gandhi and the Indian Congress 
and I have found no evidence In them which brackets Mr. Gandhi and 
‘ Qoogresi leadWs With the self-avowed and Virile Imperialism of Mr. Amery. 

Googress is nmrd ready to come into ft VMd orgintxstlon in whii^ soVet* 
stgnty is subservient to intemstionsl control tbi& ii Mir Amery.” 
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_i»niiDOM if. In view of tlie events in Indie, he wonld *•» 
jijdcnvottriBg to bring ell pertiee thm into iieKOtietiotie vdth SL . Govern- 
Mjd : ‘‘I regret there have not been eny reoent t!ev4opmbiiti thet mold 
wd oai prospects of each negotietkuis leediog to eny frnitfttl ^ rsfiiltik*^---- 
Aijdced, If in flew of the gravity of the iesuee involved, the tinie hsd not ten 
teohed when the Governinept of Indie might tehe e more eoneimctivn line, 
he replied : *‘I sm conetderiog these problems ml the time.*' 

Bwlytng to e question ss to whether Pandit Jswhsr Lei Nidirii hid been 
trensfcrred from India or had been completely isoUted from other Oongress 
leaders, Mr* Amery said that the Pandit was under detention in India and wea in 
die company of other membera of the Oongrese Working Oommittae. He wai 
permitted to correspond with members of his family on domestic matters. 

TUi. Dr. N. B. Khsre assumed charge of hie office as Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council in charge of Indians Overseas. 

8th The Working Committee of the Agra Provincial Hindu Sabha, at a meeting 
held at Cawnpore, stated in a resolution that the attitude of the Mahasabha 
particularly in regard to the fast of Mahatma Gandhi and in askirtg Sir J. P. 
Sfivastava not to resign had caused disappointment and discontent among the 
Hindus. The resolution demanded immediate revision of the Mahasabha's 
policy and programme and suggested that it should deal with the situation 
with firmness and all practical means to achieve independence* 

Mr. Hakim Abdul Jalil Nadir, the Frontier Muslim leader, in a statement 
to the Press in Pesbwar, urgnl Sir George Cuniiitigham not to follow the 
examples of the Governors of Stud and Bengal in the matter of forming a 
Minist^ for the Frontier Province. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broadcasting, decided to 
set up a Publicity Advisory Board conaieting of officials and non-officials to 
meet at regular intervals. 

8th. The birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore was celebrated by a number 
of literary societies and associations In Oaloutta and suburbs. Celebrations 
generally took the form of meetings at which speakers recalled Tagore's 
services to literature and humanity. It was emphasized that Tagore's philosophy 
had s universal appeal and that bis works would continue to inspire his 
countrymen. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedksr, Labour Member^ Government of India, addresaing a 
public meeting convened by the Scheduled Class Federation in Bombay, 
asserted that Mahatma Gandhfe and the Congress High Oommand had dis- 
played "utter political bqakrupt^" 

10th. At the half-yearly meeting of the AlMndla Women’s Conference, in 
Calcutta, the Hindu Women's Intestate Buocesalon Bill and the food problem 
were disousaed. Mrs. Indira Devi presided. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, apeaking at a 
party in Bombay, suggeeted the formation of an Indian labour party whose 
obiect should be the establishment of a labour Government in India. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a resolution 
that Mr. Jinnah’s invitation to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress to write to him 
was auggeative of expectation of a favourable response ''from quarters ready to 
agree to a cent per cent transfer of power to the League.” 

lltii. The resignation of Mr. T. C. Goswami and Mr. B. P. Pain (Members of the 
Bengal Cabinet) aud four othera from the Bengal non-official Congress Parlla- 
mentary Party was accepted by the Party at Us meeting at the house of Mr, 
Santosh Kumar Basu,*its Deputy Leader. 

lS|h* The Governmeot of Bengal promulgated a Statutory Order called ths Bengal 
Residential and Catering Establishments Food and Fuel Enquires Order, 1843, 
to ascertain the food and fuel reqinremtats of residential and catering establis- 
ments. 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar, Labour Member. Government of India, in the course 
of an interview in Bombay, su^ested a solution of the politicid dei^look. Ho 
said : ,*the Paldstan issue must now be rsgaided as a preliminary iaiuo. No 

'tntion m India nnlssa te tell*' 


st^ dan be taken for the framing of a 
minaxy Ime ie settled one way or te odier,” 
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Ufk. The Seoreterj of Bteta for Indio, Mr. Amery, wm qnettlonad in liio Hoato 
of (^oiomoDS rogordinK Mr. Jinnoh'i fpeoeh **oppealinR for joint Hindu Mntllm 
notion In Antagonism to the British Goremment**’ and whether Mr. Jinnah’s 
internment was oontemplated.— Mr. Amery said: **We are agreed that a 
lasting solution of the Hindu-Muslim question is indispensAle to India^ 
constitutional advance. Beports of Mr. Jinnah’s speech do no^ however, 
indicate that in stressing the need for unity he outlined any specific 
solntion likely to be acceptable to Hindu opinion. In any case, he did hot 
associate himself with the kind of subversive activity for which it became 
necessary to intern Congress Party leaders. On the contrary, in the same 
speech he is reported to have said in reference to them : **If it had 
bimn our Government, I would have put these people In goal in order to prevent 
a powerful organisation from letting lose in an anti-war campaign.’ The last 
part of the question, therefore, does not arise.” 

14th. It was ofiiciallv learnt in Karachi that Mr. Allah Bax, ez-Premier and 
President of the All-India Azad Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for establishment of responsible government in Kashmir was 
made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference headed by Mir Waiz Yousaf 
Bhab, which waited on Bir Maharaj Bingh, Prime Minister, Kashmir. The 
deputationists placed before him the grievances of Muslims laying special 
stress on the repeal of the Arms Act and the Oow Slaughter Act and 
inadequate representation in the Services. 

15th. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Lyailpur Hindu Babha, 
the situation created by the refusal of the Punjab Hindu Babiia to delegate 
powers to the Committee of five, aiipointed by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
President, Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference, was discussed. 

Ifitb. Ehwaja Bir Nazimuddin made a restatement of the policy and programme 
of the New Bengal Ministry and an appeal to Dr. Bhyaroa Prasad Mukherjee, 
leader of the Hindu Community, and particularly the Hindu public, to work 
with the Ministry. 

Malik Barkat All, M.L.A., (Punjab) a former member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League hailed Dr. Ambedkar's proposed 
solntion of Indian political situation as the ”first thoughtful and constructive 
contribution” towards a solution of the problem created by the demand for 
Pakistan. 

17th. Sir M. Azizul Hoque. Commerce and Food Member, Government of India, 
at a Press Conference in Calcutta, aanoun<^ that the Government of India 
decided to remove all restrictions on the free trading of ail foodgrains and 
their products in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and ' the Eastern titates, except 
in respect of two areas concerning the first and last named. 

A ''Gazette” Extraordinary notification said : ‘‘H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal has declared May 21 to be a public holiday to cdebrate the victory of 
the Allied forces in N. Africa.” 

In a statement to the press in Bombay, Nawabzada Mumtaz Alikhan said : "I 
hope my Hindu brethren are giving their attention to the conciliatory trend in 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s speech which it deserves. It should not be denounced or 
ignored on the plea that he wants a aettiement on his own terms. There is 
always give and take in any settlement, and I think Mr. Jinnah may not 
refuse to come to terms with the Congress considering the trend of his speech 
at Delhi. 

The Governor of Sind issued an Ordinance granting moratorium to small 
landholders in the Province who had been affected by the floods and the Hur 
trouble. The moratorium gave the sufferers immunity . from the execution of 
eiril court decrees and co-operative loan dues. 

tfith. The death occurred at Giridih of Dr. Sir Nil Ratan Biroar, at the age of 82. 

, Mr. Indulal Jagoik, President of the All-Gujerat Kisan Conference, in his 
presidential address at the session of the Conference at Tuwa (Qodhra) made an 
appeal to the government to release Mahatma Gandhi and Congress leaders to 
enable them to solve the Indian deadlock. 

tfith. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahaeabha, replying to Master 
Tara Singh, aaid : "Wherever a Muslim Ui^e is Inevitable. Hindus and Sikhs 
diould Join it and transform it into % Ooaliuoa Ministry, if by so doing Hindu 
and Sikh Interests would be ser^” 



OHItONIOiaOrKVBSTB ^ W 

Mr. L. 8. Saoretory of SUto for ladk gore tiie follbwtiiff igarw Iq 

Honse of Commonii : ^rbe total nomber of P^lo ImpriiOnM for oniiijB|N 
til oonneetion with the ConKrese eAmpelgn In Indta up to Mnrofa 11!^ ii 84|895 
V %hile 11^ have been subject to detainment. 'Hie number In the piiion 6n 
; Ifnrch X WAS 23,071 And the number indeftnitaly detained slii^tly in eoBceM 
Of 8,000.’* He Added thet the figures did not cover the N. W. F. Province. 

tut Sir MohammAd SsAdullA, Premier of \sBAm. In an interview, said : ’’Hie 
recent Government of India order creating an Eastern Zone consisting of Bihar, 
Orissa, Bengal and the Surma Valley of Assam with complete freedom of trade 
in foodgralns has been a bolt from the blue to the Government of Assam.** 

CTapt. Godfrey Nicholson moved Uie following resolution at the Oonservative 
Party Conference in London: ‘‘This . Conference pledges its full support to 
H. M.’s Government in the effective recognition of their twofold responsibility 
towards India, namely, the fulfilment of their declared policy that India shoald 
attain as soon as possible free and equal partnership in tue British Oomnton* 
wealth of Nations under an agreed conatUution of Indian deviaing, and secondly, 
the maintenance of that ordered liberty, upon which alike depend India*a con* 
tribntion to the common struggle aud the permanent welfare and happiness of 
her peoples.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha met in 
Calcutta, under the presidentship of Dr. Bhyama Prasad Miikherjee, and adopM 
a resolution declaring that ^'Hindus of Bengal have no confidence In the new 
Ministry formed by Khwaja Biz Nazimuddiu.’* 

22nd. It was announced tliat Mr. 8. Lall, i.c.s.. Deputy Hiph Commissioner for 
India in London, would offiiciate as High Commissioner with effect from May 
3, till such time as the High CommisBioner-designate Sir 8. Banganathan 
assumed charge. 

Sir Tej Bahadur, Dr. M. B. Jayakar, Dr. Bachohidananda Binha, Sir Ohuni- 
lal B. Mehta, Raja Maheswar Dyai Seth and Sir Jagadish Prasad issued a 
statement from New Delhi, urging the appointment of an impartial tribunal to 
investigate the charges made against Congress leaders in detention, or in the 
alternative, the release of those leaders so as to enable them to review the 
situation and attempt a solution of the political deadlock. 

The Natal Indian Congress announced that it had accepted the resignation 
of its Secretary, Mr. Hans Magbrah. 

28rd. The first Congress of the Communist Party of India was formally inaugu- 
rated in Bombay, liefore a large number of workers aud nearly 300 delegates 
from all parts of India. Mr. Bankim Mukberjee, President of the All-ludia 
Kisan Sabha, hoisted the Communist Flag. 

24th. Dr. P. N. Banerjee, Leader and Mr. Bamratan Gupta, Joint Secretary of the 
Nationalist Party in the Central Assmbly in a Press statement at Simla, said : 
**We wholeheartedly endorse the demand made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
other Non-Party leaders urging the setting up of an impartial tribunal to investi- 
gate the allegations against Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders. It is 
our intention to raise the issue during the next scBsion of the Central Assembly.” 

i5th. A communique from New Delhi, said : **H. E. the Governor-General has 
decided to extend the life of the existing Council of State and legislative 
Assembly for a further period of one year from Oct. 1, 1243, when the exten- 
sions effected in his orders dated June 15, 1942 will expire.” 

The Oommander-in -chief in India issued an appeal to individuals and institu- 
tions such as clubs for more books and papers for the use of troops serving in 
E- India or elsewhere. ' 

2ir. Bernard Shaw authorised the publioatiou of the following etatement on hit 
. behalf : '*Tou may quote me ae declaring that the imprisonment of Gandhi is foe 
Btupideet blunder the (Government has let itself be lauded in by ita right wing 
incurable die-hards. It and the unpardonable flogging business aaeooiated with 
it have wiped out our moral case against Hitler. The King ehould release 
Gandhi unconditionally as an act of grace unconnected with poliey and apologise 
to him for the mental defectiveness of his Cabinet. That would do what ii 
poeeible to save the Indian eituation.” 

Ififo. A oommnniqne from New Delhi elated t ’’The Government of India have 
received a request from Mr. Gandhi to forward a ahort letter from himeMf to 
Jinnah efpreesing a with to meet him.”......*Tn aeoordanoe ''wifo foelr known 
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in rc^ntd to cormpcmdence or Intenriairs with Mr. Otndhi, tho OoroniflioDt 
of Indio hovfl decided thot thie letter eonnot be lorwerdM end hote eo 
^ informed Mr. Gondbi end Mr. Jinnoh. They ore not prepored to gi?e feellitiei 
for poUtiool eortespondenee or coatoot to o perooii d«*toined for piomoBiig ea 
ill^oi moee movement which he hoe not. dleovowed end thne gravely 

emboroMing Indio*e effort ot e oritical time. “It reete with Mr. Oendlii to 

•otisfy the Government of Indio thot he con oofety be olio wed once more to 
perticipate in the public affaire of the count^. and antil he doee eo the 
oieabilities from which he euffere are of hie own choice.*’ 

At the •eseioii of Uie Commiuiiet Party of Indio Conference, in Bomboy, Mr. 
P. 0. Joshi, generoL secretory of the Porty, speaking on the passing of the Angnst 
resolution by the Congress and the subsequent happenings in the country, said 
that by the August resolulion the Congress for the first time, declared in clear 
and unambiguous terms that the world stood divided iuto two camps and that 
India’s place was with the United Nations. 

Mrs. Vi]sy Lakshmi Psndit was arrested under Sec. 129 of the D.I. Buies, at 
AUababfld. ^ 

t7Ui. Mr. L. 8. Amery stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India baa no intention of staging the trial of Mr. Gandhi and other detained 

in an editorial wrote : “The refusal of the Government of India 
to allow Mr Gandhi to write to Mr. Jinnah unless Mr. Gandhi withdraws his 
summons to Civil disobedience illustrates painfully the nature of the deadlock 
in which the Constitutional issue is at present gripped.” 

Mr. P. 0. Joshi, General Secretary or the Communist Party of India, in his 
address to the Communist Party Congress in Bombay, expressed the hope that 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Muslim League, would come forward and 
ask for the release of Mahatma Gandbi. 

The Communist Party of India Convention adopted a number a! resolutions 
sending fraternal greetings to the armies of the United Nations. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha, addressing 
a public function in celebration of his birthday at Poona, said: **Tberemay be 
many institutions, in this country, but as long as they are serving the esuse of 
Pan -Hinduism, it makes no difference whether its name is this, or its flag is 
that. I assure you that the Hiudii nation’s progress lies in the only way that you 
are following”. 


S8fh. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the A. I. Muslim League issued a statement 
on the Government of India Communique regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to 
him. He said : *'The letter of Mr. Gandhi's can only be considered as a move to 
embroil the Muslim League with the Britisii Government solely for the purpose 
oif helping his (Mr. Gandhi’s) release so that he might do whatever he pleased 
thereafter”. 

Mr. 0. BajagopaUebari, in a statement from Madras, said inter alia : ”The 
British people should realise that it is not a question of prison regulatious but a 
crime against the people of India to refuse a meeting at this present junction 
between Qandhiji and Mr. Jinnah. It is not statesmanship”. 


tetb. Sir Naaimuddin, Bengal Premier, stated in a Press interview in Caloutta that 
'One of the principal objeot of his visit to Delhi was to discuss with competent 
authorities the problem of Bengal’s food supply. He had had meetings, among 
others, with Sir Aziaul Haque and Major General Wood, both of whom were very 
sympathetic and promised to hdp Bengal as far as possible in solving tbe 
problem#. He also disoaoied odier important questions affecting the Province 
with the Viceroy and Members of the Executive Council. 
ayHh. Mr. 0. Bsjagopalacharl, in a statement, observed : ’*The prestige of the 
Muslim League would have been raised and its goal brought nearer if instead of 
trying to reply to a letter, which he never got, Mr. Jinnah had joined in caliinifi 
a cbnlerenoe of tli available Indian leaders to eoneider what should be dope to ' 
overcome the muddle which Government have aet up in the lOad to a 
national pact”. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir aeoepted the rerignarion tendered by 
fiai Bahaaur Pandit Eishan Lai Kitchlu, Prerident of tbe State Assembly witn 
iffset from 4i^st 1. His Highusss appoiilted Bai Bahadur Justioe Gauga Hath 
ia indent m the State Assembly in addltioii to his duties at Ohief Justice of 
tbt Stats Hi0i Court. 
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JUNE 1943 

The GoTarnmeot of India and (he representativeB of the ootton 
textile industry agreed to adopt control measures to bring down the 
ptioe of doth and yam as also to increase production* 

Hr. L. S. Amery said in the House of Commons, re : rice position 
in India : 'The rice situation still causes anxiety and must continue 
to do so as long as the Burma crop is lost to us. The chief concern, at 
present, .is for Bengal, and especially ^ Galeutta". 

Dr. N. B. Ehare, Member, Executive Council, Government of India, 
speaking in New Delhi, advised the people to support the war effort 
whole*heartedly. 

The Federd Court dismissed the appeal of the Bengal Government 
against the Calcutta High Court's judgment declaring certain provisions 
of the Special Court’s Ordinance ultra vires. 

Allama Mashriqi, leader of the Khaksars, sent a telegram to Mr. 
Jinnah, requesting him to see Mahatma Gandhi in jail- 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar was presented with a purse of Bs 61,000 in 
Bombay, on bis 60th birthday. 

Sir Patrick Spens, the Chief Justice of India assumed charge of 
his office. 

Mrs. Vijay Luxmi Pandit was released unconditionally. 

In the Budget Session of the Mysore Bepresentative Assembly the 
Dewan-in-charge dealt with the question of political prisoners. He 
also referred to the food shortage and the remedies thereof. 

His Majesty the King approved the award of the V. C. to 
Bnbadar Lai Bahadur Thapa, 2ud Gurkha Bifles. 

The United Nations' Day was observed on the 14th June in 
Calcutta, Madras and other placw. 

The death anniversary of the' late Doshabandbu C B. Das was 
observed on the 16th June in Calcutta and many other places. 

Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Commander-in-chief of India. 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, nationalist leader, died in Calcutta. 

2 members of the Bmgal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Dbirendranath 
Mnkherjee and Mr. Nishit Nath Enndu, who were being detained .as 
security prisoners under the D. L Buies, were r^eased from jail, ia 
Calcutta. 

Sir Sbafaat Ahmad Eban, High Commissionw for India in South 
Africa, opening the 16th .sesnon of the South Afrieiui Indian Congress 
sA Johannesbm^, said : "Indians do not desire domination or supremacy 
ia Natal All they insist on is equality of oi^rtunity and aboli- 

tion at the eobur bar which is inconsistent with the sanctity of 
human tights”. 



^ THE INDIAN ANITOAL BEQIBtEB 

lit^ koBVir 8ir JagadUh Pnsad, in n ntntement in New Delhi, eeid: **Mr. 

etetemeot on the Government of Jndie’i refueal to allow Mahetme 
Gaiidbi to write to him deeervea more eomment than the refuaal iteell. 
Habitual bombaat often lands Mr. Jinnidi in nwkward predicaments. In his 
recent oration at Delhi he tried to produce the impressiou that he had now 
attained to such a degree of power that the British Government could not risk 
his displeasure. He invited Mahatma Gandhi to write to him direct and 
announced somewhat maiesttcally that the Government of India dare hot 
stop the letter. The letter was written and Was stopped. Mr. Jinnah, with 
practised agility, tries to get out of the difficulty by the cheap device of 
attaoking the writer. He knows that he can do so with impunity as Gandhiji 
will not be allowed an opportunity to reply.” 

Addressing the Budget Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
President surveyed the financial position of the State and indicated the main 
lines of development calculated to improve the economic advancement of the 
State and the people. 

god. Dr. N. B. Khare, speaking at a party in New Delhi, advised the people to 
support the war effort whole-heartedly as it was on the victory of the United 
Nations that the future of India was linked. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, in a statement criticized Mr. Jinnah’s attitude with 
regard to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter and went on to refer to the ’iwholly 
nnoonatitutional” manner in which, he said, Provincial Ministries were being 
revived. 


M. The Government of India and representatives of the cotton textile industry 
agreed to adopt control measures to bring down the price of cloth and yarn as 
also to increase production. 

The U. S. Office of War Information published a report on India’s contribu- 
tion to the Allied North African victories which was cited as an "outstanding 
example of the way in which members of the United Nations are carrying out 
their pledges.” 

Mr. Amery, answering a complaint in the House of Commons, re : rice 
position, said : "The latest reports from India are that the wheat just reaped 
la a bumper crop and that other spring crops are good. The crop is moving 
slowly to the market and prices are still bi^h. The rice situation still causes 
anxiety and must continue to do so as long as the Burma crops is lost to us. 
Ihe chief concern at present is for Bengal and especially Calcutta, where the 
price of rice is over eight times pre-war, though this is not true of India 
generally.” 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, declared that the 
Jinnah-Sikander Pact was in full force. 


4Ui. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal under the Defence of India Rules 
issued a Bengal Foodgrains Inquiries and Control Order, 1943. The Order 
applied to the whole of Bengal and comes into effect immediately. — Under the 
Order, all adults on demand by an authorised officer or committee, were to 
furnish full and true information of the stocks of all foodgrains in their 
possession and other relevant information asked for. 

The Federal Court by a majority of two Judges ( Bir S. Varadachariar, acting 
Chief Justice and Bir M. Zafurlla Khan ) dismissed the Bengal Government’s 
appeal against the Calcutta High Court’s Judgment declaring certain provisions 
of the Special Courts Ordinance ultra vires. Mr. Justice Rowland dissented. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said at Karachi : "Ever since the Congress resolution of 
8th. August last, he had repeatedly said that the Congress decision was not a 
rebellion against the British Government only, but an internecine war, 
p declaration of war against the Muslim League and Muslim India, and that 
unlesa the Oongresa dropped its pistol, there was no chance of a settlement.” 

5th. Seventy women were signatories to an appeal that was sent to the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State lor India. They included Miss Jenine 
L« Adamson, m. i^., Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mrs. L. Petbick Lawrence and 
their appeal stated : "We, the undersigned, believe that we are expreasing tbe 
desire of many people in this country, in India end other parts of the world 
in wanting to see the deadlock between Britain and India ended now.” 

Sir William Patrick Spens, Cbief-Jnatioe Designate of the Federal Court of 
India, and lady Spens arrived in Karachi. 
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l^QuItod Nstions’ Doj^ was eeMrste^ Ui the Madras 
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The Government of Madras Issued an order under the Defence 
piehibUins; the possession by any person of rice and mitlets which 
be oiore than his monthly requtremeiit eseept under lioeose. 

ISIb. At a meeting of tiie Ooaneil of the Serrents of Indie Society at Poona the 
release of Congress leaders was ui^ed. In a resolution it was stated: 
^^The Oouhoil of the Servants of India Society views with grave concern 
the oltaation created by Government's refusal to permit Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Makherjee and Mr. O. Bajagopaliichari and the deputation of the 
Ddhi Leaders’ Conference to interview Mahatma Gandhi in prison with a 
view to securing a solutidn of the present political stalemate. 

Idfh: The significance of the life and work of Mr. C. B. Das in the light of the 
sitaation in the country was explained at a meeting held in the different parts of 
Calcutta op the occasion of the 18ih. anniversary of his death. 

The Government of India iosued an order setting forth measures to oontrol 
the prices, productions and Bale of cotton cloth and yarn and to prevent 
hoaroing by manufacturers and consumers. The order gave effect to the 
ogreemeut concluded earlier in the month in Bombay between the Government 
of India and the cotton textile industry. 

Sir Asisul Hsque^ Commerce and Food Member, Government of India 
received a deputation of sepresentatives of Tata Iron and Steel Co., and Indian 
Cable Oo. and disousoed with them the food situation concerning industrial 
labour at Jamshedpur and neighbouring areas. 

At a meeting held in Madras, under the auspices of the Mylapore Social 
League, Mr. A. M. Allapiohai spoke on the political deadlock. 

18th. Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Commander in-chief of India. 

The |o11owing is the text of the announcement issued from 10, Downing 
Street *'The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Field Marshal 
Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, o, o. b., c. m. g,, m. o., a. d. o., to the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India in succession to the Most Honourable the 
Marquis of Linlithgow, p. o., k. t., g. m. 8.1., g. 0. m., i. b., 0. b. b., d. l., 
T. D., who will retire in October next. His Majesty has likewise approved 
the appointment of Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell. to succeea Lord 
liiilitbgow as His Majesty’s representative for the exercise of the functions 
of the Crown in its relations with Indian States.— "The King has 
further been pleased to approve the appointment of General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchinleck G. 0. i B., 0. b., c. b. 1., d. 8 . 0., 0. b. b., a. d. c., to 
be the Oommander-in-ebief, India and a member of tlie Governor General’s 
Exeentive Council iu succession to Field Marshal Wavell”. 

At the Labour Party Conference (Loudon) after a speech by Mr. Reginald 
Benrenson, M. P. urging Government to make another offer to India or at least 
reopen negotiations, Mr. Arthur Greenwood persuaded the sponsors of the two 
resolutions to withdraw tliem on a pledge that the Party Executive would 
immediately open new diocuseioiii on the Indian policy. 

Ifith. A Gasette" Extraordinary issued in New Delhi, stated : ''General Sir Claude 
Auifiiinleck, who has beeaxippoiDted Commander-in-chief of His Majesty’e forces 
In India, assumed charge 01 his office with effect from this afternoon. From 
that moment he becomes a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Couucil in the 
place vacated by Sir Archibald Wavell”. 

. H. K. H. the Nioisn’i Government proposed to levy an Excess Profits Tix. 

ffith. The death occurred in Calcutta of Mr. B. 0, Chatterjee, nationalist leader. 
He was 64, 

Mr* M. A. Jinnidi, replying to an address presented to him by the Esrochi 
Muslim Chamber of* Commerce, said: "Unless a nation is eeonomlcslly well 
organised and powerful, it cannot progross in any 0 pbera, The eeonomic aide 
if Ihe very loondation of a nation^ 
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IHtotot pcoi^ w«* pMMd «t a meeting in Oalentto, 1WI4 . vtotit ton amv^ ^^ 
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Qttman war. . ^ . 

^ nearly 400 baaee in Oaloutta and inbntba stopped idyinglnet belorooooa aa 
* wanlt of a atrike dedared by the driver* and conduotora proteeung toiwoat 
treatmeikt meted out to Umm by Uie TrefBo Police**. 


Sliia Field-Mir^el BIr Archibald WaTclt, the Viceroy-designate making his first 
public statement since his appointment to a group of British and Empire 
joarnals at the India Office said that there was eertainly, no intention to set up 
anyteing in the shape of a military rule or to withdraw or weaken in any way 
the pledges and offers already made to India by H. M'k CN>?ernment« 

In the Budget iSession of the Mysore Legislati?e Oonncil an adjoaminent 
motion given notice of by Mr. L. B; KajOi Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the (S>uncil to **crittclee the f)olicy of the Gk>vemmeut In not abolishing 
Special Oriminal Courts constituted under the Special Criminal Courts Act, 
certain provisions of which have l>6en declared nltra vires and unconstitutional 
by the Federal Court** failed to secure the necessary minimum number of votes 
for admission. 


SSrd. At a meeting of the Madras Provincial Khaksars* organlaation held at 
Triplicane. a resolution was adopted deploring the grave political and economic 
situation in the country, and requesting Mr. Jinnah to see Gandhiji in )aii. and 
seek ways and means to end the deadlock. 

24tb. The Secretaiy of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealt in the House of Commons 
with an assertion by Mr. Sorenson (Lab) that a letter from Mr. Gandhi to the 
Viceroy on Sept. 23, 1943, condemning violence was omitted from the published' 
correspondence. — Mr. Amcry sahi : *'Mr. Sorenson is under a misapprpheoaion. 
Ihe only letter received from Mr. Gandhi during September was addressed not 
to the Viceroy but to the Secretary, Home Department. Government of India**. 

Two members of the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Dhirendranath Mukherjee and 
Mr. Nishit Nath Kundu, who were being detained as security priimers under 
the D. 1. Rules were released from the Presidency Jail, Calcutta. * 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, announced in the House of 
Commons : **Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell's ai^introent as Viceroy of 
India does not imply any chanuie in His Majesty’s Government’s pledge policy 
regarding the development of Indian Self-Government**. 

tsth. Dr, P. Varadaralulu Naidii bad a discussion with Mr. Mohamed Padsha 
Sahib, President end some other members of the Madras Provincial Lcagne to 
explore the possibilities of a coalition Ministry in Madras. 

15th. The Government of India announced their new loan programme. Two noti- 
fications were* issued, one closing the Third Defence Loan (3% 1951-54) with 
effect from July 1, 1943 and the opening of new loans from July 8. The latter 
included (1) a re-issue of the 3% loan 1963-65 and (2) the Fourth Defence Loan 
in the form of the 3^o loan, 1953-55, subsoriptione to either being acceptable in 
oaah or Bonds, 1943, 

H. £. tbs Governor of Bengal, under the D. I. Rules, issued the House Bent 
Control Order. 1943. 

Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker, presiding over- the All-Bengal Food Conference 
made a etong plea lor '*a comprehensive plan of action to meet a rapidly deteri- 
orating food sitoation and its immediate translation into practice.** 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, a cut motion moved by Mr. B« Narayan 
Bao to discuss the unsatisfactory way in which lands were being granted for 
growing more food, and to consider why this policy of growing mote food had 
ndledi occupied a good deal of time. 

fiyth. The All-Bengal Food Conference concluded ite deliberations in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. L. Khemka, presiding over the aniroal meetittg of the Harwari Cham- 
ber of Commerce, held in Oaloutta, expreeeed the view that an all-partiei Oabinet 
eonld only tackle the food problem suoceeefully. He erltloixed the Oeotnd and 
Provincial Governmente lor the way they had handled the eitoatlon. 

Bit Bhalaat Ahmed fi[han, High CominiisiODer for Indie in ^tb Afrioit 
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miinine Oa 16di. fawlon of the Sooth Afriew lo^ OongtaM et Johwwboig ' 
• "in^hane do not deebe dominetion «t eopiemacy In N»(^ not 

n?S?^lcf (d^a and let Uto. AM they inaiat on ia eqndlty of opiH^nnlty 
and ab^OT S the oolour bar whieh- la InoonBatent with the aanotity of 
homan righto.” * 

«aHi The followlMit farewell Order of the Day to the armed foroea in the India 
*%,^andwM loaned WriSd-lfew^^ irchibald Wavell, formerly O-in-O.:- 
uU Kine-emnerOT haa been pleaaad to oall npon me to become Viceroy 
S &rOT«S«SfTlod“araaLea.‘<» ?*/ Lord Linlithgow in Oci. 

T I-.-), therefore, the office of 0*in"0 in India, but I look forward to toe 
2Si:rtJnlb? 5wto haathS been given me of rendering farther aervioe to India c 
uTtoaU endeavoor, to the utmoat of my aMlity, to diachaixe faithfully my now 
MfionBibilitiea to the King*Bmperor and to the Indian people. ...... 

'iSa Oriaaa Legialatlve Aeeembly met in Onttaok to oonaiaM the food aitnation in 
’ the motiSm! ^e Mahata)a of Parlakimodi. the Premier, eaid that atera token or 
totonded to bo for aafe-guarding the intoreet of the people wore Immediato 
iStS^Mon'S toe Provincial Govorument'a rice purohaamg acheme, the removal 
tol^ation of too Province to export rice to MiflroB, Travancoro and 

Oeylon. 

tMh. The South African Indian Oongreea concluded ita deliberationa at 

Johannmbur^ preaidlng at the firat Quarterly Cbneral Meeting pf the 
T-5^In Phambot of Oommerce in Calcutta, apoke of the f(K)d aupply poeition in 
SJd toe meaauroa token by the Gtovernment to tackle it. 



Notes on Indian Histdr^ 


; It has truly bean said that a History of India that rsfsala the whole panorama 
of the Ysat milUnla of her disUaetiro life and olYtliaatloii in Its aetnal shape jnd 
eotoer and due proportion and perspeetire, still remains to be written. Itie mateflala 
for drawing snob a vast ontliiie ana making sneh a oompreheiisive and oonneeled 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketeb whioh 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what ia oaHed **soientlfio hiatory** 
haa. however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past— a mist which (thsnks to jUie labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet sotiially lifted as far as one osn now make 
one’s incursion into the sge that saw the birth of Biidhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only '’cosmic nebulse” relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts* 
These ’'nebulae” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenui. But from the position where we osn now make our historioal 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, "full” of sboh gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invade the Punjab (326 B. 0.), the galaotical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulte beyond that time stilt. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in ^abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with iuscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course* an immense mass of 
"documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins* artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside* And that mass of 
snoient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, p;enerslly, lain neglected by 
his side. It hns been, generally, of little help to him in reoonatracting, "on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the hisioriati who seeks to reconstruct on sctenUfic line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he msy have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, traditiou, ’myths', folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone osn give. From coins, pistes etc., 
we can build a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facta (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
ia of course im|)ortant as necessary ground-plan of history. Bat it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and orgaiiao 
‘*phy8iological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor In comparison with some other ancient count- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her ''materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw. do not carry ua much beyond 
the time of Budba and Mahavira^in the Sixth century B. C. Keoently, however, a 
very dd and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indue Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current official 
beliefs, is of Summerian pattern. The buried citiea now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a elvllieation thriving in the weetern part of 
India In so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryane had not, aooording to the common 
view, yet migrated Into India), bnt they even put into our hands intemating eluea 

may eventually help us to unravel many of the rkhilee of our Vedic end post- 
Vedie history, 'llse Tantrik cult,, for inahmoe, may have older and deeper roots ie 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or euepeeted. Nothing oontempora- 

m witfti or earlier than the Indus Vfil^ civiUaaitten hae yet hem nnearlhed in 

9 
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(jidmt pftrti of the onb^eonliiient. So tho inreient trend of specnUtlon ie to regeid 
tto Indue Valley obilieatioii me a abort wedae driven into Weatern India—tiie 
whole of whi^h waa a^ll at the low level of aboriginal darkneaa (with the poaaible 
exception of aome parta that might have rieen to the Dravidtan ’light’ level)— 
probably by the raoea and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are atill in the duskland of probabiUtiea or even lesa than probabilitiea aa 
to the datea^ origins, early habitats and earlier forma not only of the Indus Valley 
but -also of the Dravidiana and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo- Aryans came into India, The fact of Arvan immi- 
gration Into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several ancceasive 
streams of immigration. Such theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to agea and dates, origins and 
eharacteristicB. 

The Bioveda 

The Bigveda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive ' 'documentary” 
evidence that we possess— appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Draviaian and Indo-Aryan factora fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its iropeuetrAbie forest mantle, stood aa a barrier bet- 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatia) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart eomc little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc , has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of difirerent shapes and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan infinence and having at the other others 
that have hqaome part and parcel of the Aryan system. 'Phe Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture sue civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Draviaian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimi- 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them — ^has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which histories are commonly familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions — Muhamroedanism 
and Obristianity— disturbed to some extent the ages-Iong unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against^orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from within — 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religiob. 
Jainism and many other old or later ''revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
aide inside with one another and wHh the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all tiie components 
make their own oontributiona and are permitted to live side by side as membm of 
a commonwealth' of oultuiea, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
-staying power of the Indian oulture-coBiplex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious olvilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of oultural oontaota and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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oiMM.-,11ien have beeo aiany nkhi into India and inTariona befan and aftnr Ghriat, 
bntw b a tramt? of teto to imagino ttat Ijodian naiataiMa haa ilwayabaen aaak 
and iiMnrt-liTed and that auob invationa aia typically lika the ndda of Ifahmup of 
Oasni which e?en iwept away Indian armiea and kingdoma like cobweb or a bouae 
of ea^a. Before her final aubjugation by the Mahammadan l^ower-— and the final 
eukiiigaUon of Uie whole of India waa anything like an aceompliahed fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperora— India had been» it ahooid be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of eiviliaation and eulture for at leaat 
three tbouaand yeara. And it ahould be remembered further that when the Britiah 
in India turned from trade to conqueat (alwaya with natire help and alliance) they 
had to aettle their accounta not only with Haider All and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powera which had risen on the ruing of the 
Mahammaaan Power in India. 


Unitary Indian Empibb 


But there were and atill have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated againat India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occaaioually like, lor inatance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the Britiah Empire in modern times. We posaesa, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedaa, Epics and Purnaa apeak* But aa far 
aa appearances go an unitary, centralist, Indian Empire waa the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Aaoka was not a common 
achievement As we said, India baa posscsaed deep-laid cultural and inatitutional 
unity beneath all her diverBities. India haa fought, and fough bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her auored religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
viaiblo Symbols and Embodiiuont. But she has rarely fought for the “State'* as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of ^'ationalisln in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions nould hardly consist with many forms of ceiitraliscd State control* 
The alLcoiitrolling and co-oniinaling Principle was Dharma (tlie Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a aelf^coiitained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allmdiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that flght function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kindoroa 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little afiected by the accidents and 
exigenciea of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated aa religion) has 
definitely and aystematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a c()Bmo)>olitttn outlook, and baa opposed militant aggreaaive, “predatory”, 
nationaliaro. 'Ibe old Upaniahada are clear and courageoua in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmushastras ( Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct.) were bold and couaiatent in their execution of those ideas. Ijater, 
Budhiaro and Jainism and other “reforming'* movementa have tended only to atresa 
such values aa non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian clasaea anamasaea 
a common diapoaition not quite favourable to the formation aiKUconaideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of ofience and defence. y 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedaa 
(^amhitasj Brahmans, Aranyakaa and Upaniabdaa), the various Hutraa (or Digeata) 
Philosophies, Kpica (the Ramayana atid Mabavarats), Puranaa and 'I'antraa (our state- 
ment here is not anytliing like full), we posaeae (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with Uie 
very earliest timea) very little precise and connectea information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct aa to facta and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and inatitutiona of the times we do 
poaaeBB a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what ia 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and apecimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
atandpointa, with modern notions, cirteria and standards of testing facta and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled ua In any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, poasib^, reaching some of its 
gmteit beighu in this country) which waa esaentially of a different kino, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as oolj^the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 



TOii thldi hat tlitoa|^ a long, long inaidb. at laat bm^t na to oar pw aa a t 
iifaneed atage. Hie ideology, plan aad mablioai of that aneioDt eivilieaiion we bafO 
^ act eerioasly atodied and rightly nnderatood. -Much of that ciTiliaatfon we atill 
mardi without underatanding, aa eonaiating of **Bavage*’ magic, meanisgleaa ritualiam. 
**AeoIogieat twaddle’’ and crude auperstitios. Side by aide with all thia we find, 
howefer, the bigheat phlloiophy, deepeat myatieiam and pure etfaica. There ia alao 
laueh that la of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and munduie progreaa. Thia aeema to ua a curious medley of what la 
nearly the higheat and what is about the lowest But let us pass on. 

Ooming to **bi8toricar* timea we find that the invasion oy Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. Hia victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little alioe 
the Macedonian would injgeat, but could not digest His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed **war-weariiiesa” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit^ of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an *'6aBy walk-over” with him. 

Chandbaoupta and Aboka 

After hia death shortly afterwardsi the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to piecea. Ohandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Oredc invaders who had violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Ohandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenea, who was sent by Seleucua as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gnpta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa- 
tion waa evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Ohandragu||a’a son waa Binduaara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B, 0.), 
who was unaoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Humerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorioua achievements of his reign which, in his later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and. devot^ itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and apiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impoae It upon othera by his great imperial authority and power, be exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of tranforming Budbism, which bad been 
more or lesa a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka's reign is therefore rightly beld to be an epoch 
Id the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, bis ideals and his 
methods. But all this bad not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting Into the requisite hardness. lude|)endent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a aurge of migration which awept 
all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of the North- 
west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniaka, who made Peshawar bis capital, proved great as a ruler and aa a 
patron and miaaionary of the Budhlatic religion. Under him the Kuahan Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of hia power. But this power fell as another power 
in. middle India rose— the Abdhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rlae and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning^of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India waa 
{main shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha aa the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Bamudiagupta, who ruled for fifty years, and hia son Ohandragupta, greatly diatin- 
guMied themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
adminiatration, promoting general proeperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and Uterature, a glorious tribute to which wae paid by .the Ohineee pilgrim Fa-hien. 
i^ocording to his teatimouy, thdr Emdree were vast and their administration just, 
ttilfghtenecL Towards the end of the Fifth CanUKry-^when the White Huns from 
Obnlral Asia began to pour tbemaelvea into India— the ann of the Gupta dynasty 
Ml (during whose ragimq, it abould be noted, there had been a revival and 
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i|M fMtest intemt and yalne. Great poeta like Kalidaa and BhavabluitL and great 
fidinaophera like Shankaracharja and Bamanuja and alao other pioneera and 
maatera in other fields lomied a galaxy of men of jseniua and talents wnich showed 
that an age of political dia-equiliorium and confusion in India was yet not neoeaa* 
arily an age of cullnral depresaion and darkneaa and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her tronbled 
pditics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
polities at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
eontinue the story through the Mahammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generallv^ well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to wnich we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The mahammedan rule 

. The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mohamed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Pritnviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Ohengis Khan or Kadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly,' no doubt, from the effects of the couqueiiiig ardour and proselvtising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much **children of 
the soil*’ as the humblest of the Hindu ^'heathen’'. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common ^*hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a cousciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was stei^y assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
. religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— e. g*. in 
Bufism and Vedantic mvsticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
'^shriue” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hiudusthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended bv the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an .attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Sher Bhah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in tlie main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
-^down to the autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs— like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. 6o it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Bhivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Bikh Powers and also of tSib kingdoms of Hyder All and the Nizam in the souths/ 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramounty found its most formidablo^ 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

BEmsH Bulb 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a roysl charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establiBhing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three 'presidencies” whidi were at first independent of one 
mows but subordinate to the Board of Dlreetors at home. In course of time 
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hMiNK, diicfljr with ■ Tiew to pracTTinK ond oonudidoUng ito 
BxtMfe trade in Indie, in the fara of the Fnneh malrT end IntHgiM end tiw 
t«eii^R poUiieel anerahy and nnreet in the lend, it MteblieM^mtlltMy (ce^m 
of dfAraoe wUeh soon bmme involved in hoetilitiei that aaddled It with tarito^ 
raepfoMbilitiee. It fonght aome deciaive battle* in Madras and ^ in Bengali ^hieh 
raiw a trading company to the atatua of a political Power in India. Franoli 
iotiigae failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the iboat 
deeiaive battlea fought waa the battle of Plaeaey in 1757. The battle waa won With 
the aid of faithful native battaliona, and with the active or )>aaaive aupport of the 
generale and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It ie worthy 
of note that the path of Britiah anpremacy in India, and often, ita influence and 
preatige abroad baa been paved, amongat other thinga. with the conaent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It waa ao even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred j^eara after the battle of Plaaaay. It waa 
again so during the *'ordear* of ilie last great War. The machinery of adminiatratlon 
by the East India Company waa from time to time modified by Acta of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 18 13). By these a Govemor-Qeneral- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative auliiority in India aub]ect to a 
Board of Control at home. Bv the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
ooDcern and became a political and administrative bo<ly only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act waa passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the PnrliAmeiit. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative liodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding efTwt on the Govern merit. 

India’s contributions and SAcriflees in tlie Great War were great, but ‘‘reward" 
that came in the shape of the rarliamentnry Declaration piomiHing her a "progressiva 
realisation of responsible govern men t**, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nation aiist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though 
it haa been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions l>y a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of Ipdia. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was eHtablished in the provinces, where 
the "nation-building” suhjecta were "transferred” to Miiiis»ers (not reBponsible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subp;cls were *TCServed.” In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
neld office undir the pleasure of, and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machtnery which became, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non ‘Official majorities^ but this placed little power, for conatriiction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliaraenlary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to "wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Oommissioii, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming holder day by day, and the Lahore eesaion 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Furna 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create '^sanctions”, under the 
leadership of Muatma Gandhi who haa been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
sinee the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late : bat 
Mahatma Qandhl alter concluding, what is known as the Gandhi-lrwln Pact, Joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell slmrt 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of ooH^pera^n. 
This waa forced on the Congress by the way in which the British mUng 
need daring the Bound Table Omferenoe diaenssiont India’! Inteniid 
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AlftMMCi M «n ezeiiM lor tho fmttefttioii of hor polUtel oaibilioiit. Shi 
tyjoiiimunol Awoid'’ of fbe Brltlih Promior!BoiDMiy IbeDoDiild tliol impuiod o 
to religioQi differeDcei ond locid laforioritiei reretlod tbe totioo of 
Anglo-IndiAfi buraatterAcy. It waa modified by the epie hmt of MeliAtinA 
Geodbi eo far ae., the Hindus were ooncerued. But in its wider ramifleaUoiii, 
it hat stimulated Mparatist oonoeits and ambitioBS that in eourse of the lut too 
years have created a ^civil war” mentality In the country where almost every ereed 
and class has been orKanizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
tMr partlenlaristlc Interests* It Is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. This attitude was eyideneed by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. Deoembert 1931—* 
**wh6Uier you expect me to see yon and receive irnidsnoe from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Oongress. Lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing eo«operation between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened selMnterest of British Imperialism* The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two year8^l932-!34-« 
prepared by repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1935. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of ahaping 
this machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every stef) Indian self-respect. The imperial Government eould not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itsmf. The arrival of “provincial autonomy” changed in no way “a relationship 
that rests on conquest,” whose “sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they bad 
been able to ao provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with thnir enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 ciores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the sointlon of ‘‘tiungs that matter”-~the problems of 
health,- education and economic well-being witii which are intimately bound up. the 
life of the msjority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not he neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a cbnfliot in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs — a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the practice that sought to give it shape and form. The organization 
of tlie election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. The purpose of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures 
was declared to be to Vombat” and to ^end” the Act of which these werh the products : 
the Incorporation of the ' Fundamental Bights” resolntion (passed at the Karachi 
{ingress, 1931), and of “Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1936) in the Congress Election Manifesto (22nd. August, 1936) held the promise of 
rdief through these Legislatures of the many ills— political and economic and social 
—from which the people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 
stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
and with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
^e organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces -Madras, tlie United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Behar and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four^ 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab 
and Bind Oongress members were in a minority— a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called xi\\on by the Governors in the provinoes to 
help him in forming the^inistries, they demanded of the Governors' assuranod 
that use would not . Be made of their veto and emergei^cy powers, and time 
the advice of the Ministriea would not be “set aside in r^ard to thdb 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of '‘certain obligations” which the ParUament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinees ; 
“interim ministries” were appmnted to “conceal” thie ' breakdown” : of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Barriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. Aa the statutory period for the convening of the AsaemUiea draw 
nstrar, the Government, “ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded. 
OonmccM Ministries were formed in seven provinoes^ in Bengal and Aasans, In 
ttilhinjab and ^nd coalition mialatries were functioning from April, 1937; the 
Mini^es from the laat wMk of JKdy, 1937. The refnaal of the Congniaa 
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eommiijiilkit liinintriM to be eel up In tbiee two proviitoen wbdie idlltilled helped 
to w^WnTOo witb the deeenciee of ciTilleed Itle^ to ioileiite ^e blHeiiliM 6f doii* 
amnel^lieting end weft its poison ell otot the obnntry. Hie loWfit deiitli of lUe 
degredetion wee readied when ontbursto of erson end loot in the oilj ot Diocl iiHt 
the oonnhry-stde within the diairiot ooeurred daring 1941. The derioe of the **Coni« 
monel Award” has been working towards Its logical end. 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal soheme to introduce. A eorl of filarcltf 
wee contemplated, and vest areas of power in the adminlstratkm were witbluda 
from the people's representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian Statea 
k were given a disproportionateli big representation In both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Beserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instanees of the former ; and the eo-ealled States’ representotlvee 
were BO many "pocket-boroughs” ondetjhe oommand of the external Authority 
represented by the Oovernor-General. These and the Industrial and commerolu 
and political "safegnarda 'with whic?h the Federal Scheme brielled repelled public 
opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their commiiiialiat r*oUtiee will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not ftrepared to play their part in politics free from nsrrow 
appeals to credal and class conoeira and ambitious. The rulers of the Indian States 
were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotiations over the 
"Instruments of Accession” both in their relaUoii with the "Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising title of demottraoy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all this opposition with 
his utmost diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War 11 of the 20th century 
burst uv>on the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Qovernor-Qeneral without even the 
pretence of coiiaultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-resY)ect ; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between Inula with her 40 orores of people and Britain 
with her 5 ; it ex()Osed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain Uiat elm 
was being forced into the present war for^the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared lor it six months earlier by a 
new Section— Section 126A— in the Act of 1935 securing to the Centrsl Government 
of India "essential powers of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern-’ 
meats when sn emergency due to war wss proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency imwer granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowere<i an irresponsible Executive with power to *'give 
direction to s Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised,” The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 
"invasion by the Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on the 
Provinces.” Technically the British Government might have bemi right. But in rela- 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
eorreetitude does not play a helpful hind. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease tbs tension between Indian 
Rationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14 September, 1939, 
It called upon the British Government to declare their "war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaratidn, said Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru in a message to the 
London Dailff Chronicle, will be able to "make the people of India enthtielastio 
lor a war which wis not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in Its import. DissstiafaetioD with the vague 
generalltiee of British politiciena that found expression even in the etatemente 
of British leedere of thought was a prod that ,tlieaa "war ahna” needed 
clear statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian oplDion«-<4he Mnallm 
Ltogue, the Hindu Bdahasabha, the Jomiat-of-Cricma«^-mn(]t---tlie organiaation 
otHniliai divinw of Indi., for in.tuiee— wet. in thfit Matabeiiti u imiit* 
nt OB tte eluilleatioB of Britain*, mn idnMi Md •mdiaotion to tbo pw^r 
ooaditini, of lodta. Up to now, (1912), the BHtiA GoTtninoat has aol bm abl. 
to taUi^ any party in Indin, to Mt np n Oenttri UonnnMBt at Dom-Hala tbat 
woBld «Utt the aeif-reapcet ond ■df>iatenet gf On eonMty on the ride el foie 
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Mfm ci oontloents and oeeans. HiUi ftilart had led to the reeigDation of eight 
^ the eleven Frovinoial Ministriee of the ooQBt|7— Bombay^ Madrae, Oentrai 
Provinces A Beraf, Orieea, Bihar, Aetam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived— Orissa and Assam-^ 
carrying on a pate^imitation of ‘^Provincial antonomy”— under ihe rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this ‘‘world war’* has p’aced in this dominant 
position. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrestedf political power from unwilling hands* The 
“Pakistan*' claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted In sovereign “Independent Btates.” 
This clMm has been recognized by opinion in India aud in the wide world outside 
as a thread to the unity sind integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious he^lessness. Priding itself on Its concfrn 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Bince the 8th 

August (1040) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of this Executive 
Council, there nave been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 
“Indianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Bir Stafford Gripps on 
behalf of the British Oabinet in March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in Indian Japan’s startling sucoess in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phillippincs, in ,the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 

Britain, the U. 8. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 

aggression have brought down their prestige in the market-place of world affairs. 
And the peoples of these areas along with those of India have reasons to be 
apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 
oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 

Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. 'I'he 
evacuation orders on people living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life ; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; {be orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life; the incompetence of oiflcialdora in face of these anti-social activities- all 
these, the latter two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Since the ‘‘Mutiny*’ days 
eighty-five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India— men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people bad not been prepared. 
This unpreparedneas has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman ond Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India’s north'enstern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India— all these 
aigns and portents confront us. 

But it is not ail dark. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Ghiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Ghiang Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has been interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to an India divide against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialiam within and aggression from without This visit 
will remain a land-mark ih India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter- 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 

As we send this volume to the Press, we have been passing through an 
eaperienoe of administrative incompetence and greedy exploitation by manufacturers 
and merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have died 
^ hanger, of diseases that accompany andi follow malnutrition, The year 1943 
win be remembered lor long yean for this catastropha. 



1 ndia in Home Pol it f 

Por the last four years, since the outbreak of the* present war in 
the plains of Pofand, we have been prefacing our study of India V 
, '*home polity** with a discussion of events and 

developiDients in other countries which have been 

efisirs affecting and are bdng * affected by events 

' in our own country. Previous to this disaster 

to international relations we in India have been in the habit of 
looking at the doings of the competing nations of Europe with a 

certain amount of philosophic ASotachment. We did not like the 

betrayal of democratic ideals and principles and practices by the 
leading nations of Europe and America ; more often that not we 

expressed our disapproval of these successive betrayals in accents of 
cynicism, in the language of a mirthless joy at the discomfiture of 
the great Powers of the modern world ; among these happened to be 
Britain whose imperial tenure in *our own country has embittered 

our minds which found a particular pleasure in her “loss of face**. 
At the same time we could not he happy with these developments, 
and expressed our unhappiness in the following words in Volume IL 
of 1939. 

**For eight years India has been watching the inexplloablo weaknesses of 
British foreign policy ; for eight vears she, an original member of the League of 
Nations, has been witnessing leading nations of the world breaking all the 
conventions of this 8ui)er-national organization, the last hope of peace in the 
modern world, the last shield of the* better life that science and its triumphs 
promised to the men and women of the world. Britain and France were leacfers 
of the League of Nations. But their politicians took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life under all the strains and stresses 
of modern life. And, witnessing these weaknesses and betrayals, the people in 
India were iiewildered in their thoughts and activities with reference to international 
developments ; they also shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with 
things as these hap|)et]ed in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
where Japan, Italy and Germany had one after another extinguished the light of 
democracy and national self-respect in these countries.” 

In the background of these disappointments and the cynicism bred 
thereby, for more than two years we in India looked at the battles far 
away in Europe and Africa with, as we have said, a 
Entry of Japan certain amount of philosophic detachment.. No doubt 
changed all this sorrowed with and for Poland in 1939 ; wo 

expressed the opinion that the Pact of Soviet Eussia 
with Germany- in the last week of August, 1939, was one of the imme- 
diate causes or influences that precipitated the present war and hastened 
Poland’s coUapse ; in 1940 w^e sorrowed with and for Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and France ; and in spite of our quarrel with Britain 
we along with the rest of the world looked with painful suspense on the issoa 
of the ''battle of Britain" when in August, 1940, Germany launched the 
might of her air force, the Luftwaffe^ on the island people standing 
alone face to face with the victor over half of Europe. But the entry 
of Japan into this war on the side of the Axis Powers changed all this, 
disturbed our philosophic calm as Japan drove over Malaya and Burma 
on to our eastern frontiers and rode over the waves of/ tbe^Bay of 
Bengal entrenching herself in the Andamans and the Nicobar islands 
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ftt ihe centre of the Bay. In course of ninety days, with the fadlof 
iUungoon, we were brought face to face with modem war, with total war 
and all that it has meant to the crores of men, womeu and children in 
China and the. countries of Europe. The batfles in Bussia where 
millmns of armed men have been bleeding, and owing^ to which millions 
of men, women and children have been turned out of their hearths, and^ 
homes, did not change the spirit of our dreams, though increasing 
numbers of people in India have been lining themselves up in thought 
with the Soviet people, "these battles were also far off. But Japanese 
victories in Malaya and Burma brought these nearer to our doors, at 
our very doors. Her threat of invasion of India in the spring of 1942 
did not come off ; and even as we ( in January, 1944 ) her land 

forces do not appear to have been to penetrate inside the interior 

of India proper. But the measures taken by the Government in India 
with a view to forestall her forward march into Indian territories have 
brought disruption into the homes of eastern India. Hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children have had to leave the homes of their 
fathers without any arrangement being made by the State for their 
shelter ; lakhs of boats have been ordered to be removed from the rivers, 
streams and creeks of Bengal, Assam and the other Bay of Bengal 
coastal areas, depriving lakhs of people of their means of livelihood, of 
an ingredient of their food. Lakhs of maunds of paddy and rice were 
taken out of the hands of people in pursuit of a policy of “denial*' of food 
to the prospective Japanese invaders. 


These accompaniments of moden war, of total war, and the consequent 
sufferings imposed on millions of men, w^omen and children in Bengal 
and other provinces, revealed their true nature in 
temfse In^safto when conditions of famine developed in these 

St India areas and carried away to death more than fifteen lakhs of 

people in course of a little over six months. Controversy 
has waxed loud during these months with regard to the personal and imper- 
sonal factors that have had a hand in helping create conditions that 
are responsible for this huge reduction in the population of one 
single province of India. One may feel that this controversy is useless 
today ; has been useless always when we remember that the Secretary 
of State for India has felt impelled to trace this disaster to an "act of 
God"; when we remember that the Chief Ministers of Bengal and 
Assam, both devout Muslims, have felt impelled to declare that these 
more than ten lakhs of people have died because it was written in the 
Book of Fate that they would die suffering the pangs of hunger thro- 
ugh weary days, nights and months ; that they would die in.the pavements, 
in the high streets of the City of Palaces. It may appear futile today 
to join in this controveffey when ail the arguments and all tbe statistics 
cannot recall to life a single one of the lakhs of lives lost, whether 
owing to an act of God or to the greed and inhumanity of men or to the 
policy followed by the State manned in the higher rungs by men who 
are not responsible to the men, women and children who have died 
in a society of nations called civilized. But men and women have 
cdten to act in spite of cynicism and scepticism, to say things and to 
do deeds so that the shame and disgrace we ^ve been partners in 
and witnesses to may not recur again. It may also be true that 
whm a world war has been raging and human Ue appears to have 
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vftliMi, the diftth of ft few Iftkfat of peoide in ft oomer of ft 
ftqfejiiot oouninr need soft ezdto so mooh fttteniloii ftivd oftoso so gssftl^ 
ft feiiiroYorsy, For. oompored to tbe sfekoa invoWsd in tho ph^t WftT 
Ihs doftth of ft few Iftkhs is not of snob importftnee»«ftnd tbs winning of 
tbs wftr by tb6*'United Nations** is the one thing needfnl for the 
letnm of peftoe ftnd plenty ftnd abundance*^ of life. These are Valid 
arguments that must explain, at least partly, why the British Govern'^ 
ment in London and its subordinate branch at Now Delhi-Sitnla. have 
not been able to exert themselves as tbe def)at68 in tbe Press and on 
the platform, in the Assemblies and Councils in India or in the Houses 
of Parliament in I^ndon, would lead one to surmise. Acknowledging 
the validity of this line of apiyroach to a discussion of tbe matter in a 
calm and passionless manner, she publicist in India has to record his 
chronicle ^f and put his interpretation on the doings of men whose mis- 
fortune has got them entangled in this affair of famine ^ in Bengal, in 
Bombay and Madras, and in the far more widespread scarcity all 
over India. 

In discussing this problem we have to get out of the way the 
suspicion that any individual or group of individuals worked towards 
or for this disruption in tbe life of millions of 
OovmmM?! peopfe ^ith a clear view of the consequences of 
•hort-sightedness their actions. When the Government of Lord 
Linlithgow at the advice or under pressure from 
the Military started their “deniar* policy and evacuation orders in 
eastern Bengal and in other provinces they could not have realized that the 
social life of the areas would be disrupted in the way and to the extent 
that it has done since those days in April-May, 1942, when these 
Governmental activities were ordered. This lack of foresight would 
be ''counted against them when the history of this time in India 
comes to be written. The full story of the personal and impersonal 
influences that are responsible for this famine is not known even 
at the time when we write these lines, though two discussions have 
taken place in the Central Legislature at Delhi, one in August and 
the other in November, 1943. The head of the Indian Administration, 
Lord Linlithgow, has been almost silent with regard to the 

long-drawn agony of the Indian people of whom he was one of 
the trustees, if we are to accept at its face value the theory of 
British imperialists of the brand of Mr. Leopold Arnery, Secretary 
of State for India. In the August session of the Central Legislature, 
in inauguiftting it, Lord Linlithgow made reference to the conditions that 
bad flourished under his regime and worked towards the death of millions 
of men, women and children ; while Calcutta was holding tbe 

the mirror to the state of things prevailing over the country. His ExceUenoy 
could not find his way to pay a visit to the afflicted city and province 
and by his* personal initiative and sympathy appeal to the hopeless 
people, as his successor did within a few days of his assumption 
of office. Why Lord^ Linlithgow flbuld not do so, failed to appear 
as a humane man in the midst of suflfering people, we will 
perhaps never know. We are tempted to put it to the exhaustion 
ot body and mind that seven years of Indian administration bad 
eansed in him, benumbing his finer sensibilities. This faihira of the 
head ol the Indo-British administration to fight the conditions ot 
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funiiie hfts not been explained mther by Mr/ NaHni Banjan 
£^ker« or Sir Azianl Huq or Sir Jawala Prasad Sriyastava, the 
three members of Lord Linlithgow’s Executiye Gounoil who haye 
had as Food Member to appear before the Central Legislatnre to 
justify the ways of the central bureaucracy to the conscience of the 
ciyilized world. ^ 

Writing in January of 1944 of the beginning of famine conditions 
in the early months of 1943, and almost reconciled to the death of 
more than fifteen lakhs of Bengalee men, women and 

Msmory of children^ we haye often felt inclined to ayoid this 

1769-70 tomiBo sordid story of incompetence in the higher bureauc- 
racy, of the spirit of profiteering that seized Goyem- 
ment departments in the provinces, and even in the Central Govern- 
ment, of the greed and inhumanity of the manufacturers and traders 
of the country. All these combined have helped produce the result, 
causing the disruption of the social life of the people of the coastal provinces 
of India. Famines are not a new phenomena in India. We are 
old enough to remember what happened in the areas stretching from 
Guzerat to the United Provinces and Central India when the death 
roll rose as high as two crores of people, recorded in William Digby s 
Prosp&rouiit British India It was caused by failure of the necessary rains. 
But the experience through which the people of Bengal and certain 
other provinces have had to pass during the year 1943 were the 
result of human activity, of the short-sightedness of the Government 
and their incompetence, of the spirit of **g6t-rich-quick'’ released over 
the country by the Government’s handling of their war orders and 
the purchase of their other requirements. For an identical experience 
Bengal has had to recall what happened to her people in the year 
1769 — *70, twelve years after the Battle of Plassey, almost at the 
threshold of British rule. Bankim Chandra's immortal novel entitled 
Annnda Mutt draws up the memory of those horrors. He was for 
a short while Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal in 
the Bevenue Department, and his official duties brought him face to face 
with records of the famine of that year. Failure of rains during the 
two preceding years prepared the ground for this disaster that carried 
to death one crore of people, one-third of the population of the then province 
of Bengal comprising a part of Behar. But men co-operated with Nature 
in this affair. Sir William Hunter’s Annals o} Rural Bengal and 
reports of famines in India at various times during the British period 
expose the human part , in this famine drama. After the Orissa 
famine of 1868 the Government appointed a Famine Commission with 
Sir George Campbell as Chairman who edited certain of the records 
of the 1769-70 famine. €n an appendix to this report appear how 
the inteiierence of the Government with the normal functions of 
economic life led to the disaster of that year. 

/In 1769-VO Government by injudicionB interference forced the ivhole stock into 
the mdrket at the commencemeut of the calamity. It was declared a crime to lay 
up stores of the precious commodity against the coming year ; every one who laid 
in stock became a public malefactor;... his person (was) in constant danger of 
arrests Grain-dealing became a dangerous occupation and at the very crisis, when 
^ country could only be saved by a more than usually vigorous traffic, respectable 
men were deterred from entering or driven from the occupation. As no one was 
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to lioord,... the mhiteir preewre which iminedii^ly/iilmiM^ »te» would 
hufi pot nt)oii the people wm not ellowed to exert Its full liiflneooe. 

■JCho present Pood Member of the Government of Indie, Sir J. P, 
Sx^stava, has been constrained to admit Government responsibility 
in the matter of the '^difficulties of Bengal", unlike 
**Denlal” policy his predecessor, Sir Azizul Huq who made no mention 

nBeeyal famine of it in his statement made in August, 1943 to the 

Central Assembly* Sir J. P. Brivastava had to admit; 

it is true that there were certain measures dictated by military neceaaity in 
1942, when there was real danger of invasion, and thia contributed to the present 
difficulties of Beni;al. I admit that.** 

The purchases for the growing army and this "denial" 
policy disturbed the delicate balance in the food situation in , Bengal, 
in Orissa, Travancore, Cochin and certain other 
BeDgara food coastal areas of India. Statistics have been falling 

position on us in profusion to prove or disprove the surplus 

or deficit position in food of the various tracts, of 
the country. One can fill volumes with quoting these. We will quote 
one omy to illustrate the position of Bengal ; this can be accepted 
as a sample of the sudden awakening that has oome upon the coun* 
try with regard to the causes of the catastrophe that has overtaken 
our people. 

“Bengal is a deficit Province in rice. Since 1901 the deficit became apparenl* 
During the Ust 40 years with the rise In population there has been no rise in the 

production of rice The yield of rice in 1901 was 24 crore 56 lakh maunds. 

During the last 40 years the average yield in Bengal has been 20 orore 90 lakh 
maunds. The annual requirement for direct consumption to-day is about 20 orore 

maunds If seed reserve and indirect consumptiou as chura, muri etc are taken 

into consideration, the total deficit in rice requirement for Bengal amounts to 
approximately 6} crore maunds per annum in a normal average year.” 


This quotation is taken from the 


statement of a non-technioal 


person, Sri Jnananjan Neogy, Officer-) n>charg^ of the Commercial 
„ . Museum maiutainod by the Corporation of Calcutta 

*”deficlt’’ published in the pages of the Calcutta 

controversy Hlwnicipal Gazpftc* Por 40 years the bureaucracy 

in Bengal has been content to lot this perilous 
state of things continue ; the intelligentftia who voice public feeling 
and public needs has been simply watching the dangerous possibilities 
of the food situation of their province, because their education and 
upbringing have divorced them from this matter of the provision 
of food, and they have not known, to quote a homely Bengalee- 
lauguage idiom, bow many grains of paddy go to the making of a maund 
of rice. The needs of total war have bum])ed them into a cruel 
realization that paddy and rice are also things that required the 
attention of the products of our universities and can well be 
subjects of study and enquiry in our colleges and institutes of 
science. The problem of food deficit in Bengal has been denied by 
Sir Azizul Huq, a native of Bengal, who as Food Member of the 


Government of India said on May 18, 1948, "Bengal was 
not yet deficit in rice.. ....There would , he substantial r^uotion 

in the price of rice within a week.** This statement be could 
perpetrate because he had to appear as* a defender of the Nazimuddin 
Ministry in their mishandling of the food situation in the province. 
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U is diffioutt to believe thet Sir Adztil Htiq, (be i^nthw df *?E 
Men behind the Plough*', wherein he had talked of the prodnetion 
of his province equaHing its consomption, did not know' the true 
bHief in the matter. But on the present oocasion eiigendes of 
political partisanship deflected his angle of vision. Sir Aziznl had 
written his book basing himself on the facts gathered during bis mem- 
bership of the Banking Enquiry Committee. 

Much later the report of the Bengal Paddy and Bice Enquiry 
Committee testified to the fact that Bengal was a deficit area. 

Evidence led before this Committee which appeared 
En^trv Com- summary in the report testifies to this fact. Dacca 

mlttoo's report produced barely 80 per cent of its paddy, importing the 
rest from Barisal and Sylhet. Bepresentatives of growers 
Of paddy in Seraiganj said that the average cultivator had ^‘hardly 
sufficient produce to last him for more than sb months” ; for the 
remaining period of the year he *'had to buy paddy or take paddy 
loans". At Eishoreganj in the • district of Mymensingh it was said 
that 70 per cent of the cultivators were in debt ; that “only about 
6 per cent of the population had a surplus to sell over the year ; 
another 20 per cent had just supply of food to last them throughout 
the year ; and the rest had either to purchase or borrow paddy.'* 
At Erishnagfbr in the district of Nadia it was said that 26 per 
cent of the population “had no land^’ ; “50 per cent of the population 
did not have sufficient supply of food to last them for more than 
six months in the year/’ At Bankura it was said that “60 per 
cent cannot carry on for more than six months. They have to live 
on paddy loans." The district magistrate of Burdwan and the 
chairman of the District Board “were of opinion that the district was 
about self-sufficient" and a “surplus'* district ; the Secretary of the 
Union Board Association was of the contrary opinion, although “it 
exported at the time of harvest." Maldah, according to the District 
Magistrate, was a “surplus" district. Thq sample of opinion quoted 
here go to show that the rulers and the ruled in Bengal have for 
years been content to depend on others for the essential food 
requirements of their province. To-day destiny has caught them on 
their carelessness and lack of foresight. 

And this unbalance is not confined to Bengal alone, but is an 
all-India phenomenon. Students of social life and its dynamics have 
drawn attention to this danger-spot . in ^ the map of 
^ persistent of them is Prof, 

nnbslsueed Bad ha Eamal Mukherjee, Head of the Department of 
Economics & Sociology in the University of Lucknow. 
In his pamphlet published by the Oxford University Press of India 
and in his booklet — Food Planning for 400 Millions — be has put his 
fingers on the spot. From a statistical examination of the question of 
population growth and the corresponding increase of food supply he 
showed how the latter just kept pace with the former. But he 
strikes a pessimistic note. 

** although the rate of growth of the total cropped area has just gone ahead 

the rate of i)optilation iucreese, Uie area ouder food crops in particular has 
Haftailely lagged behind. It is true 'that on the whole the increaie of total agrteul- 
tmi pmuotioo has outstripped population growth, but the margin is leia fii the 
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•ggniAtt food piodiMtioB*.....»...*.TIill to 

It gndooUy beomlog murrowor luid t 

ll^iiMo m basic facts of Ind{a*% economic life known to aOt to the 

Gotoiiinent and to the people. The former has hil^ to tackle the 

problem. Statistics w not necessary to prove this 
PUy failure. The year 194S has written it large in 

tlfwss history. The Oommerce Member of the Qovemment 

of India during the early months of this year, Mr* 
Nalini Banjan Sarkar, who combined the portfolio of Food for a 
little while, tried to reassure public ^opinion by saying that there 
might be a food shortage of about 4 per cent only ; and this need 
not create the famine conditions that have burst over the country. 
But it would take a lot of more explaining to trace the course of the 
tragedy that has overtaken Bengal. Mr. Barker has said that somehow 
, and somewhen the people lost their ^‘'confidence'* in the Government 
of Lord Linlithgow, and in their fear began to hoard and do all 
manner of tricks such as profiteering. This is the story that has 
been broadcasted over the world to explain the break-down of the 
food-front in , ipdia. In the issue of the London Statist^ dated « 
January 30, 19^, we find the following : 

Producers, dealers and consumers have all been hoarding grain. The process 
was encouraged rsther than otherwise . by the (Govern ment) fixing of maximum 
prices, for other grains were left unregulated and wheat farmers felt resentment 
(hat (heir prices were controlled white others were allowed to soar. This no 
doubt explains why the efforts of a Government food-purchasing agency in the 

Punjab, were such a decided failure For a time it seems that Delhi might 

seek a solution bv extending price control to other grains, but public confidence has 
been no severely shaken that this might merely have encouraged the extensioii 
of black market activities and boarding 

The story of hoarding by the agrioulturists in Bengal has been disproved 
by the extracts that we have made from the report of the Bengal Paddy 
.. „ - ftnd Rice Enquiry Committee. Not more than 10 
Oofwraent agriculturists are in a position to 

control hold on to the produce of their fields. The report 

of the Banking Enquiry Committee tells the same 
story of the economic weakness of the vast majority of our farming 
population. Then, how did it become possible for the prices of food 
grains to soar as high as 500 to fiOO percent ^f the peace time 
rate 7 How and why was the middleman allowed to march away 
with the increased prices 7 The attempt to control prices failed, 
and failed miserably. Why 7 We have seen it suggested in course of 
debates in the Central Legislature that the traders bad beaten Lord 
linlithgow^s Government in this game of regulation of the economic life 
of the people. And a helpless by distrustful public has been watching with 
a oertaia amount of amusement this tug of war, as the following from 
the Oaloutta Statesman go to show : 

**Ooiy beads of a very special quallQ can remember alt the varieties of policy 
ahont 1106 that Bengal has seen. The Province has tried eootrollad prioes tbal 
never controlled any one. It has seen Uiese abolished ia hop# that marM eempetl* 
tioii woold bring stooks out of their laiia and eMbllsh a reaaonahla priea. Now, 
oaea aimin oontra.is lo be tried ''••aaaweJk ilttd - MHtfj vtdilie I. Ukihr, hm 

to wdt until tlu plu i. in irortciBg iMim it to oonnt ito 

U 
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of the steps taken by the Oentral and 
poVincial Gorernments in face of shortage of food in the oowtry 
needs no demonstratien today* Why they have failed 
' ®ever know. We know that owing 

aatoiioaij” needs of war the whole administration was 

dictated to by the GoyemorrGenoral, advised or guided 
by the Defence Services. What little of “provincial autonomy ’ there 
was In the Government of India Act of 1935 was sacrificed to 
the god of war* The bead of the British bureaucracy has been trying 
to propagandize the fact all the world over that the department of 
food lay within the .jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments, and 
that the Oentral Government in India, headed by Lord Linlithgow, 
could not interfere with this jurisdiction without breaking the com- 
mandments of the Government of India Act. Nobody, however, has 
been or could be misled by this plea. The addition of a new Section to 
Section 126 of the Act ( Section 126A. ) gives full powers to the 
Governor-General in the provincial field. He has on more occasion 
than one done violence to “provincial autonomy’*, disregarding the 
advice and protest of the provincial Council of Ministers. But when 
famine confronted the country. Lord Linlithgow ha^^ failed to use this 
power with a view to bend the provincial administrations to accept 
the “directives" of the Oentral Executive. By this weakness it Jias not 
eamSd the 'respect of the country, even of the provincial administrations. 
This was demonstrated in the second week of May, 1943, when the 
Government of India announced the “free trade" policy in the eastern 
regions of India to facilitate the flow of food grains from the surplus 
to deficit provinces. But what was the result ? Lot us allow Sin Azizul 
Huq, the Food Member at this time, to describe this experience. 

'*But as soon as free trade was declared in the Eastern Zone, obstructions 
of every kind were placed in its way. I have before me a list of over 60 cases 
reported from time to time and we have not yet been able to complete the 
investigation of these oases. But the nature of the allegations are as follows i viz., 
stocks purchased were requisitioned, the stocks purchased were seized, a percentage 
of all purchases were ordered to be surrendered, and in some cases at a much 
lower price than purchase price, stockists were ordered to close down godowns, 
traders were warned not to sell, station masters were asked to refuse wagons, 
carters and carriers were stopped from assisting ~ movements, exports were banned 

by peremptory orders Among those who complained were General Managers 

of Railways, the Gkief Mining; Engineer of the Railway Board, the Price 
Administrator of the Indian Mining Association, the Officcr-in-charge of rice supplies 
to aerodrome construction, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Indian Chamber of Commerce, National Chamber of Commerce, and 
industrial concerns, not to speak of traders and purchasing agents. It is said 
that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and that goods in transit were 
seised. Thus free trade did not function. Taking the case of one of the provinces, 
we had an authoritative .statement that the province had at least ^ lakhs of 
maunds of surplus grains.^ This province did not take any step from January to 
April to purchase any rice for its own purposes at a time when the price was 
admittedly low. Yet, as soon as the free trade was introduced, it tried to build 
up a reserve stock for its own needs. We were just at the time considering the 
nasibiiity of gradually restoring free trade throughout India as the only other 
means d ensuring steady supply, thereby bringing down the general price level and 
distributing suppfies commensurate with the needs of the various parts of India. 
But, lor some time it looked as if this may possibly endanger even the partial 
supi^ies of the deficit areas ” 

This rather long quotation does not give the whole story of 




iios*|ie^perfttion by the proyindd adminiatraticms, &eir tuiwilUa^^ 

. . . help the Oentral Ooreroment in its food poBoy. And 

which were the Administratione that put diffioultiea in the 
jiieTloeoi way? Which of them can he eonyieted of 
'obstinacy and seUfishnese", to quote the woadi 
of ICr. Griffiths, a retired I. 0. 8. who has found in 
business and politics a more satisfying outlet to his energies. He 
qudted jfbe “example of a great province which had during the past 
twelve months one million tons of rice more than its normal yieldi 
but which nevertheless either refused or failed to send even 2,00,000 
tons of the excess to help Calcutta ^ in its time of distress*" The 
plea of “provincial autonomy" falls to the ground when wo find that 
the “greatest obstinacy has been shown in some of those provinces 
which are at present governed under Section 93", those under the 
Governors, administered by them with the help of “advisers." And 
the Government of lx)rd Linlithgow tolerated this obstinacy. 

Even in August, 1943, Sir Azizul Huq would not name the recalcf* 
trant provinces that had intensified the famine conditions in Bengal, while 
^ „ members of the Council of Ministers in the Punjab 

**ProttteerlBg going about preaching to the agriculturists to 

Governments withhold their stocks of food grains, and charging the 
Government of India with profiteering in the matter 
of wheat bought in the Punjab for the relief of Bengal. The Govern- 
ment of Sind has made a profit of about 2 crore of rupees by their 
food-grains transactions. Even the Government of Bengal has, accord- 
to Sir Colin Garbott, Regional Commissioner of Food Supply in the 
Punjab, made such a profit to the tune of about 40 lakhs of rupees. 
Sir Ghhotu Ham, Revenue Minister of the Punjab, has tried to give 
the public details of this transaction. “The Punjab wheat lands at 
Calcutta approximately at Rs. 12-8 per maund. The Bengal Govern- 
ment sells it to mills at Rs. 15 per maund ; allows them Rs. 4 per. 
maund as milling charges ; purchases atta from those very mills at 
Rs. 19 per maund, and stlls it at Rs. 20 per maund." In explanation 
of this curious conduct it was said that the Bengal Government had 
to “send wheat and (Hta to distant stations and is building up a Stabilization 
Fund.'* The Bengal Ministry has, however, produced figures to prove 
that it would run a loss of Rs. 7 lakhs by these transactions. 
The complications created in the situation by these goings-on 
by the various Governments, and imitated by the traders and agriculturists, 
have seen the light of day during the latter half of 1948. They go 
to show that in hoarding and profiteering the people but followed the 
example set them by the higher bureaucracy in India. And it is no 
wonder that speculators and profiteers should have beat the examplers 
in their own game. 

The public do not yet know all the moves of this game that have 
been responsible for the death of about 16 lakhs of people. This spirit 
^ profiteering has been the breeding ground of corrup- 

tion and dishonesty in all strata of society. In course 
auMal gegimdallott ^ debate in the Bengal Assembly a European member 
charged “persons in high places" with ialdng a hand 
in ^the game of protfteering. And the poison has spread so far 
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VIM iodcy it if fliffiotilt to ovdid fospaeiitig aU aten %|u> an oonoinisd 
IHtb bnaiiifM and war ocmtoaots as profitsen wlw by thsir aotiTitbf 
ban oot only h^ped^ in tbs killing of men, woinen and ohUdnn, bos 
bave iprsad a oentagion (A poison tlmmgbont sooial eondoet that 
mdksi tbs obsonrer of social tendeneiss fsarinl of the moral bMltb <A 
tbs psopls both now and in the fntnrs. There is a certain school cA 
tbonght which regards these signs of moral degradation as inevitable 
doting disturbanom of human life, occasioned by wars, and by the opportu* 
nities of profiteering created by wars and scarcities. The famine of 
Bengal has recall^ to memory how this moral degradation ran ram* 
pant in the province ifrhen the corruption of the officers of the East 
India Company and their native minions played drakes and ducks with 
the life of the people. 

People in Bengal, in Orissa, in Malabar bavS had recent experience of the 
tractate of these ewful scenes ; they have seen before their eyes men, women 
And children shrivelling in body and getting deranged 
iSa 3rpJcvSd.I “ “ hunger gnawed at their entrails.. Neither 

Aatonemy*' bureaucracy that had failed to read aright the 

signs of the coming storm, nor the speculators and 
profiteers who had cornered the food of the people could be prepared 
tor these consequences of their actions or inactions, fiut we know 
by recalling the contributory causes of the 1769 — *70 famine that the 
present crisis followed almost the same course. Sri Hemendra Prasad 
Ghosh, editor of the Bengalee4anguage daily — Basumati — by his booklet 
— rAs Famine of has enabled us to understand the forces 

that are responsible for the famine of 1943. We have seen that the 
responsibility for the present catastrophe is being thrown by the 
British bureaucracy on the Provincial Administrations. So in 1769— *70, 
Muhammad Besa Eban who was in charge of the finances of Bengal 
was made the scapegoat. Vincent Smith in trying to exculpate the 
East Indian Company's English servants has said ; "they did not 
then administer the country, of which the revenue affairs were solely 

in charge of Muhammad Beza Ehan " Beveridge, father of the 

great administrator who has drawn up the "security plan" for Britain, 
was in the Bengal service during the last years of the 19th century ; 
he could not, however, wholly hide the truth. In his history be wrote : 

**lt would be absurd to blame Oovernment for these natural calamities, and 
yet it is impossible entirely to exculpate them.- The failure of the rice crop, in 
oonsequeoee of excessive draught, must have been foreseen ; and it was, therefore, 
the duty of Government, while aware that famine to some extent was inevitable, 
to have taken the means in their power to mitigate it by atoriog grahariea. They 
appear, on the contrary, to have overlookea their duty as a Government, and to 
have apeoulatedaa indivMual merchants on the enormous profits which the foreseen 
calamity would enable theimlo realiaB. Before the famine reached ite height, almoat 
all the rice in the couhtry tas bought up by t^ servants of the Company, and ; 
when the preeaure came, they lound no difficulty in selling it at ten times thi I 
original coat.” ‘ 

Mimulay in his ofaaraoter^aketoh of Olive could not slur over this 
charge. He felt difiSieulty in aocepting its truth ; but be could not help saying 
that the eervants of the Company bad probably 
Ibimieiay’s ventured to deal in. rioe and "if they dealt in rice 

teKUel they must eertainly have gained by the scarcity.'' 

He eUborated this ttiwe thus : 
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^og til tlM lioe in IIm ooimto ; uet lliiff ted 
tw^timei the nrioe et whidi tliejr ked mghi Utml W §1^ ftnetlooifi 
vhcv dhe yeer beme, tree not worth e hundred ghlneMii hed» VtairUig thi ‘ Mfeon 
ol team* ranitled einty ihoneend pennde.to Londoa*'’ 

Bhf Willim Hunter wrote 

**¥lie whole edmlnlitredon wee eoeneed of deeling In giiln lor their tirlTele 
•drentege. It wee In vein tbet the Court oi Direetore wrote one Indignent letter 
Wiiftoai enother, denendlng the nenee ol the onlprlte. No letto^ 

noutjullir leotory enplenetion wee erer nede ; end the netire egenU ol the 
gOToming body remain to thie day under the charge ol carrying 
off the huibandmen'a aeanty atock at arbitrary prioei. 
■topping and emptying boato that were importing rice Irom other proVincei, and 
compelling the poor ryota to aell even the teed reqniaite lor the newt hatveat. 
Not witbont reaaon dioea the Oonrt expreaa ita anapicion that the gnilty partiea 
could bi no other than peraona ol aome ranic in ita own aervioe.*' 


Waivett Baattnga’ Warren Haatinga who waa an eye^wltneaa oi tbeae 
l^ntoa happeninga wrote : 

**Yet 1 have reaaon to fear that tha oanaa asiatad prinoipally in a delectiva, 
If not corrupt and oppreiBive. adminietraiioo. I am aorry to add that Irom Bnaar 
to the opposite boundary 1 have seen nothing but traoaa ol complete devaetation 
In every village." 

William Bolte’ William Bolts has written the moat oomprehenaive 

Jadgment judgment on the atate of tbinga prevailing In thoae daya : 

*‘The Ipavaa and fiabea are the grand, almost tha sola object, llie queatlona 
—how many laoa ahall 1 put in my pocket T or, how many sons, naphewa, or 
dependeitts Boall 1 provide for, at the exmnae ol the miserable inhabitanta ol the 
■nbjected dominiona ?— arc thoae which ol late have been the foremost 
pronounced by the Ghiele ol.the Company on both aides of the ocean. Hence the 
Dominiona in Asia like the distant Roman provinoaa, during the decline ol that 
empire, have been abandoned as lawful pley, to every apeoiee of peculatora ; In so 

much that many of the aervauta ol the Company, have returned to England 

loaded with wealth ; where, entrenching themselvee In borough or Esst-lndia stock 
Influence, they have set justice at defiance, either in the cause of their country 
or of oppressM innocence." 


The value of these extracts from the history of the past consists 
in this that these enable us to rightly interpret the things that we 
see happening in our midst and before our very 

Cjclla ranawala eyes. The war has opened out avenues of peculation 

of famine In India that many amongst, us have embraced with hungry 

hands. The result might have been death stalking 
over million homes. Another result will be seen in the rise of 
the *'new rich*' reared on the ruins of the many million homes of human 
beings. Perhaps, it has ever been thus in human history ; in tha 
manure supplied by human bones grow new crops of human beings 
with a new flowering of human values. And the moving hand having 
writ moves on to write new chapters in our history. But contem* 
porary recorders and interpreters cannot cultivate this philoaopbic 
view of human affairs. They are moved by leeltnga of pity and 

anger that watch the contagion of callous exploitation ol human 
weakness and dmtreaa. In the history of faminee in India at the 
threshold of the British period ( 1769-- *70 ) we have seen the 
eruption of human greed and oaUouaneaa ; about one hundred and 
seventy years later the same phenomenon baa appeared. During the 
jblirveiiiiig period there have been mauy humiiies In tbia dountry 
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lifitog off ft grefttor number d people. Bat on these ooeftsions we 
liftTe not reftd or heerd of the orgy of incompetence end greed thftt 
bftg been cheracteristic of the 1948 episode. A historian of **Indifm 
Famines” has told os that in oar country 'famines tend to recur in 
cycles of fi?e yearSi and the greater ones in cycles of fifty years.” 

^'Roughly spesking, it la towards the middle land the end of eaeh century 
that tibe most disastrous calamities hare fallen upon India. The famines 
of 1843» ’45« 15^« I690« 1747, and 1837 were all intense in certain districts but 
comparatlTely limited in area, and short in duration. That of 1396, which is said to 
hare lasted twelve years, and those of 1596, 1660-’61, 1803— *04, 1896-1900 are the 
most fatal and the most extensive of which history make mention.” 

Detailed reports of these famines are not generally available. Histori- 
ans have told us that during the pre-British period people used to migrate 
into neighbouring areas — “this being their first 

The praetiee of impulse ;” the stores of grain which wise emperors 
olden times of the past had maintained, and above all, the prin- 
ciple of mutual assistance and family support of the 
aged weak, were the real bulwarks in the past against the perils of 
destitution and the ravages of starvation. This historian — A. Loveday — 
has quoted from the Dasaratha Jataka to indicate the practice of the 
olden times. 

*T, however, will give and enjoy, 

And I will maintain my relations, 

The rmt I will protect ; 

Buch is a wise man’g vocation.” 

Famine which has been defined in the Orissa Famine Commission 
Beport as ^suffering from hunger on the part of large classes of the popula- 
tion” is a symptom and proof of the break-down of 
healthy relationship. The oFd cohesiveness of 
^ A Order Indian society has been disrupted by the 
onslaught of the industrial civilization and the spirit 
of individualism bred in and by it. The fueling that we are our 
brothers' keepers has grown weaker as we have progressed under 
modem civilization. This weakening of individual responsibility has 
not been recompensed by the State undertaking the duties discharged 
by the individual under the older social philosophy. The State in 
India, as^ we have it to-day, knows how to keep law and order ; 
*'it seldom fails in the policeman’s job.” But 

**When it comes to the welfare of the people, it has a stern and unbending 
faith in laisseg faire which is in the realm of theory the perfect expression of ^e 
Indifference of the rich to the welfare of the poor.” 

In the present inif^anoe the State in India, both at the centre 
and in the provinces, has failed in its duty not because it was 
smitten by the philosophy of laisssz faire, but because 
The war A its it was burdened with partnership in a world war ifi 

neesssltles which the heart of the people was not. It had to 

find its necruits for the army, its workers for the 
innumerable war industries and countless war services. It could tap 
the huge body of unemployed in the country whose number ran into 
ororee* Its propagandists on behalf of recruitment went about the 
oountry saying, that war services alone could assure food 
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anl v; n to the people. In BriMn wd tlM Tlnitnd Btetee 
the: pillbne of unemployed which **new deele*' eyen eonld n^ 
fii%: employ were absorbed in the yarioue war eeryicee. In India 
sJbO the same thing happened; the war services drew into them the 
hungry and the nei^y. For the first time in their life these people 
found the Sarker Bahadur interested in them, in meeting their dsJly 
neoesiities, in looking after their cleanly habits, in caring for their 
health. These people and their dependants have reason to thank a 
world war for these amenities, for this sudden concern felt by thd 
Barker Bahadur in them. The creation of a purchasing power counted in 
millions for the millions of war .workers has given a fictitious 
appearance of prosperity to the country which the famine conditions 
spread over the country has exposed to the view of the world. 
Increasing numbers of men may be going about ^ in. khaki^ but the 
number of men and women wbo are hiding their shame in rags will 
exceed these in number. War earnings spread over millions of families, 
however, have not been able to stay the hand of the god of death. India 

is not the only country that finds herself dragged into war. But we 
have to know of a country among the belligerent countries, the “United 
Nations'* or Axis, where millions of non-combatant men, women and 
children have been suffering from hunger in such numbers or where 
more than one and half millions of them have succumbed to death. 

We have heard and read something of the saorifioes that the British 
have been called upon to make in the various items of their food. 

Three eggs during a month was a ration, we have 

Britiln aod in the » cheese and butter are not generally avail- 

U. S. A. of cheese has almost been forgotten, 

people wished that they could forget it. Black markets 
flourished, where thousands of operators have made huge fortunes by 
trading in scarce and rationed goods. A description of this institution 
will give us an idea of how the British people have been faring. 
Cosmetic dealers, bound by no Food or Drug Acts, were selling boot 
polish as mascara, powdered paint as rogue ; thefts of cloth recently 
rationed jumped 300 per cent since black market agents warmed their 
way into department stores ; clothing merchants were busily snipping 
off Government labels from “utility" suits, to sell these at prices 
much over the controlled prices ; when London dock authorities opened 
60 boxes marked ‘‘razor blades", they found nothing but black soil ; 
the blades had been dumped on the black market ; because Govern- 
ment does not restrict the sale of “salad onions" (onions with leaves), 
dealers paddled enormous onions, festooned with leaves, at quadruple 
the ordinary price. In India these conditions, favourable to the growth 
of black market, have flourished unchecked. In Britain the authorities 
have seen to it that the basic food requirements of the people were 
not interfered with by human greed and human incompotenoe* In the 
United States also there have been scarcities. Extracts from U* S* 
papers make interesting reading in this connection. In the first week 
of January, 1948. the Food Administrator announced the rationing of 
“canned, dried and frozen fruits and vegetables" ; there was no real 
shortage of these items, but the fighting forces and Lend-Lease will 
gobUe up half of the year's production leaving to the ordinary U« 8* 
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mnaliarl^ »b(Eml, 11 «ti&m of people, 88 Ibe, per heed ^ ega^ 
pre-war eoasam^bo ei 461bs. The Uhelp lorel to boMar to the 
poer wee. ITUS Ibe. per pereon, eompared iothe SO.6 Ibe^ that the encage 
ditmo would like, to get. Et«i aoootdiog to British standards the U.S. 
eitisea wotild appear to be ewimmkig in a sea of food i^onty. ffii 
montlM later, we are told that the U.S. dtisen had **began to tdOc 
of litSe else but fi^” ; beeanse of bad weather eonditions, of ooods 
and nnseasonable rains, a 1,600 mile "swath”, one qnarter of eU U.S. 
erop aereage, was "drwiehed" ; some 40,00,000 aores had been flooded 
and knocked ont of prodnotion to weeks ; the “crop prospects were 
the poorest in three years” ; wheat prodnetion was estimated "dowa 
a wfappi^ng 36% under last year” ; oats, barley, rye, were all “down”. 
In a report pnblished in the first week of July, we read of adminis- 
trative muddle and mismanagement” being held responsible to "un> 
necessary shortages” — ^this "in the midst of geographical plenty”. Envy 
was bdng expressed at the way the British have made a success of 
their subsidy' to agriculture ; their control over the distribution of food. 
Before the war Britain was- importing ' more than 66 per cent of her 
food from outside her frontiers ; today she has been able to halve these 
import figures. By her control of food-grains “applied from docks to -the 
stores”, ^tain has been able to control the rationing of her more 
than four crores of people. The United States has to tackle 60,00,000 
farmerii. In India also the seven crores of individual farmer families 
have found a place in the controversy that has been raging over the 
food muddle in the country. But Mr. Amery and his subordinates 
have not been able to explain why the United States, burdened by 
her "60,00.000” farmers, have not had to face a famine. 


This picture in contrast between Britain, the United States and 
India, all of them suffering for one reason or other from food shortage, 
tells a stoi^ the moral of which has yet to be ex- 
pleined. We have beard that in Brit&in arrange- 
ia India ments for food control and rationing was started three 
years before the outbreak of this war ; in the United 
States they began to talk of rationing after fifteen months of jiViAi r 
joising the war. India has been as long entangled in the war as 
Britain herself. But her food situation was allowed to so deteriorate 
that about more than one and haU million men, women and. children died 
owing to lack of food during the last six months of 1948. It may well be that 
to years a large percentage of the people have been living on short ration, 
knowing not a full meal. Hfty years ago a Unanoe Member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Oonnoil made the remark that one-third of the 
people of India did not know from year's end to year’s end the 
satisfactto of a full ^pieal. Nearly fifty years later a member of the , 
IncUan Medical Service continues this doleful story.” Nutririon is 

'the most pressing of dl pnsent-dsy problems in India, as normal nntritieiB 
and heaiili cannot be maiataiiiea on many of the diets now used ' by millions of 
toe Indian people.* 

' ; **8it John Megan eatinitoes that 89 per cent of-fim pcpnlation is wall nonridied, 
41 per cent poorly nonrishad, and 90 per eant very badl^ nooriihed. Or, in other 
« 0 ^ 60 per cent of the population- is snsering from malantrifion.* 

, 3^ >bove quotation is bma * bQqk'-'.?^i>ori--written tocfaildiMH* 

in the Eorewotd of which Ublond lloOatrlaoh put then words; 







Indilli oharfe ci health ie not imylhiii|g at w^oh me oan look 
. on with oomi^aoenoe. It ' hae 
tife!! wSV?i« aTeiage niunbor of eiek penose pw 1,000 

j^iiiii inhabitants is 84, while in New geatm4 ahci jjoglledpd 

it is 19 and SI reepeotively. ICdaria is jJiooet 

nniversally prevalent in this country'; one out of 8.5 deaths is due 16 this 
cause ilone. About one-fourtb of the population is victim to this disease, as 
estimated by the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 

causing an economic loss of Bs. 33 crores every year. These 9M 

unquestioned and unquestionable facts of India’s life. These may 

explain why scarcity of food should, have affected the normally ill* 
nourished people in India, and they should have in their millions 
fallen victims to it in its earliest stage. In Britain for about SK) 
years, from 1918 to 1939, the number jof unemployed was on an 
average about 15 lakhs of people, creating distress and malnutrition 
to about a crore of peop|f. In the United States for about 19 years, 
since 1930, the number of unemployed was in the neighbourhood of 
1 crore of people. These unemployed people, maintained by "doles” 
from the State or charitable people, could not have been physically 
fit, could not have been well-nourished. We have not heard that 
rising prices and disturbances to normal life caused by war have led 
anywhere near to the scenes of desolation lihat wide areas in India 
have bad to witness. From a consideration of all the factors con- 
nected with food in the three countriel discussed above, one is driven 
to the conclusion that while in Britain and in the United States 
the ruling classes have been careful and successful in fighting the 
many complications inseparable from war, in controlling and keeping 
down the anti-social activities of the hoarder and the profiteer, in 
India their opposite numbers have been unsucessful in doing so, have 
been careless with the fate and fortunes of the millions of people 
of whom they boastfully claimed to be trustees. To what cause are 
to be traced this carelessness and failure ? Btories of bureaucratic 
ineptitude are as plentiful in Britain and in the United States as in 
India One difference there is in the system of administration as it 
obtained in the two countries of the West as contrasted with India. 
In them the Government is racy of the soil ; here in India it 
is alien to the soil, alien in habits of thought and conduct. The 
individuals forming the bureaucracy in this country are many of them 
moved by the highest impulses of sociiU service. But they are limbs 
of an organism that is rootless in the life and traditions of the country. 
And even with the best will in the world the most sympathetic ot 
these administrators have not been able to do good to the people in 
consonance with the various schemes that litter the dovecots of the 
many Secretariats, either Central or Provincial. The judgment of a 
British weekly — 2^/ie New Stateeman & Nation — is conclusive in this 
matter : 

rrbere have been and are today anonit the small body of British Oivll 
BervanU in India individuals who toil devotedly. It is also irne that raO ways 
and roads, and in a few places, water-power have prevented the frequent famines 
of the past. But this is no great aebievemsnt for the bnreancraejF that bsis lifitd 
thiongh a century and half among ^ie balf-etarved,^ ehort-llved, imnoverlaliied and 
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19e bftre raferred inoidentany to the attempt made by the British 
boreauoraoy both here and in Britain to throw off their own ehonlders 
^ the responsibility for creatiDg and failing to control 
to conditions of famine that have devastated the 

ftmdiie oonntry. Lord LinUtbgow has not been as* vociferous 
in this game as his chief in London, Mr. Leopold 
Ameryi Secretary of State for India. The British Government with 
Mr. Ohnrchill as Prime Minister has preferred to keep studiedly silent over 
the matter. The British public, engaged in a life-and-deatb struggle, 
has also failed to bear its influence on their Government for the 

relief of the famine-stricken people in India. On the occasion of 

previous famines the Oity of London headed by its Lord Mayor 

used to initiate the Mansion House Fund for relief. On the present 
occasion these were absent. These symptoms of indifference will require 
some explaining. 

4n attempt has been made to make lIF special case of the famine 
so far as it related to Bengal- Sir Azizul Huq, in his apologia 
made to the Central Assembly in the special session 
Bszlnl Hnq mints- held in August, 1943, tried to foist the responsibility 
try’s reeord oh the Bengal Ministry that had Mr. Fazlul Huq 

for its Chief Minister in the early months of the 
year.. This ministry had been formed in December, 1941, with the 
help of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu, elder brother of Subhas Chandra 
Basu. It required great courage and self-sacrifice on the part of Mr. 
Basu to agree to take a hand in evolving a ministry in Bengal free from the 
communalism that has been characteristic of the ministries since the 1935 
constitution began to work in this province. The Dacca riots have thrown 
light on the devioujai ways in which members of the Ministry belonging 
to the Dacca group had been accentuating communal bitterness in the 
province. Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Chief Minister, was of divided mind in the 
matter of the spirit of separatism that inspired the Muslim members 
of his Ministry ; he was almost a prisoner in the hands of this 
group. The Dacca riots must have opened his eyes to the danger 
of the policy that certain of his Ministry had been following. This 
awakening must have been one of the contributory causes that had 
forced the resignation of Ehwaja Sir Nazimuddin and other inveterate 
members of the Muslim League. We will never know the other 
forces that had hastened this change. Mr. Fazlul Huq has never 
been happy with this separation ; we know that he was anxious to 
make up his' quarrel with the Muslim League, to wind up the Pro- 
gressive Coalition Party that formed the Ministerial Party, which, to 
quote the words used by him in his letter of repenteuqe to Mr. Jinnah, 
'Wsted onry on papeiv*’ This letter exposed Mr. HUq's position as 
nothing else could have done as successfully. It showed that his 
majority in the Legislature was unreliable or growing unreliable. It 
also explained why the permanent officialdom at Writers' Building in 
Calcutta dared work against his Ministry^ supported as it was by the 
Governor of the province. It also explained why he felt helpless in 
handling the food problem complicated as it was by the machinations 
of the nureaucracy referred to above. - It is true that the war has 
kiUed all possibilities of good embedded in the 1936 Act ; it reduced 
.the MinisMes into a useless and wast^l paraphernalia of administration. 



ilb^ Fudul Htiq fait more heli^ess when the Bbuiee Miaister 
in Ministry, Dr. Syama Prosed Mnkherjee, resided, fofsed lato 
_ ^ ^ - this step by the way in which Lord LinUthgow had 

£t*ktoSaTraSg *^^®*“* handling the general political .sitiiatioii in the 
aiiioB country. In his letters addressed to the Governor* 

General on various occasions, specially during the . latter 
part of 1949, he as a Minister of the Crown made efforts to reconcile 
the self-respect of India with the enlightened self-interest of Britain, 
In his letters to the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, he pursued 
the same theme. In his letter of resignation sometime in the middle 
of November, 1942, addressed to the Oovenor, he did in addition 
expostulate with him for his invasion on the Ministerial field, for his 
disregard' of Ministerial advice, for his activities that worked against 
the policy and practice of the Ministry, for his reliance on permanent 
officials who formed a cabal that was immune from the influence of 
public opinion in the country, and that preferred the interests of Britain 
to those of the country that fed them. In this letter Dr. Mukherjee 
is reported to have drawn pointed attention to what the police and the 
military had done in Midnapur in complete disregard of civilised 
methods of administration, of human considerations. Under other 
conditions this charge sheet would have discredited before the bar of 
world opinion the men and the system of Government that tolerated 
such “methods of barbarism". Both Lord Linlithgow and Bir John 
Herbert appeared to have ignored this protest and condemnation. Dr. 
Byama Prosad Mukherjee's letters have been banned from seeing the 
light of day ; and replies that they might have made to these letters 
have shared the same fate. Sir John Herbert has left the field of his 
mundane activities ; the public in Bengal have not had an opportunity 
to judge between him and the Ministers. Lord Linlithgow has left 
India, unsung and unwept ; he and his government have failed to meet 
the charge-sheet that Dr. Mukherjee and others have framed against them. 

We must return now to the reasons which enabled official and 
non-official influences to discredit the Fazlul Huq Ministry in Bengal 
Foreei that by exploiting the food crisis in the province. Muslim 
brongbt down the League politicians were set deadly against him ; 

his attempt to creep into the Muslim League 
Ministry organization must have repelled his non-Muslim 

supporters. Permanent officialdom was repelled by his agreeing to 
hold an enquiry into the stories of atrocities and frigbtfulness 
brought against the police and the military in the Bengal L^islatuxci 
The European group which held the balance of power in the Bengal 
Assembly naturally followed the line thrown up by the Secretariat. 
Sir John Herbert was consistently antagonistic to the Ministry ; why 
be was so has not been explained. One reason may be that as the 
Fazlul Huq Ministry drew " its strength from the ^ nationalist, non- 
communal impulses and principles of the ^ovince which is synonymous 
with those represented by and in the Indian Natioiutl Oongress, the 
British bureaucracy, jsngered by the **Quit Indie** movement, could 
hardly tolerate its existence in the scheme of a State that was non- 
national, non-Indian. Binged round by these antagonistic forces the 
wonder is that the Ministry could function for more than sixteen 
months. It failed to tackle the (bod crisis, because the compUca* 
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oraaM by tba (Malknl bntiaaiiaraey was as anhelptal as tbe 
^ In ooariid of a diaeuaaion in the Bengal AaBemUy held in 

lha tebond week of March, 1948, raiaed by . an Opposition motion on 
tha inipply and distribution of food BtvSst coal, kerosine and cloth, 
all t^artaining to the daily necessaries of the humblest of homes, the 
Minister (the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca) made complaint that all 
%tir difficulties arose mainly from tbe uncertainties of Central 
tiovinmment fwlicy." Tha Ohi^ Mitiistar ( Mr. Fazlul Hu^ who 
Wound up this discussion struck a pessimistic note all along his speech ; 
be spoke of circumstances ''over which we had no control’* more 
than once in course of this speech ; he seemed to suggest that things 
had been allowed to drift to such a dangerous distance that it was 
beyond human agency to control and set these right. Mr. Huq was 
not very communicative with regard to the circumstances that had 
brought conditions of famine to Bengal; he had "got to see” that 
he did not "use any words which may lead to any apprehension 
in the mind of the people or cause panic”. But he seemed to 

unburden bis mind in the following words : 

*'l confess that 1 have been eztremelj tmbappy about all that has happened 
concerning tbe Oivil Supplies Department ever since the promulgation of denial 
policy in April, 1948. 

The problems were very complicated, and various factors came into play 
which, rendered it necessary for omcials to take quick action. But there were 
various reasons why actions that were taken did not produce the best results. 
As regards the ofRcials concerned, I gladly admit that most of them were extremely 
brilliant members of the Indian Civil Service, and as regards the non-officials they 
were men who bad attained positions of eminence and dignity in the public life 
of this country. But it so happened that many of them not only did not actually 
know what they were doing and could not appreciate what the results would be of 
the policy they were following in consequence of their meagre knowledge of the 

habits and customs of tbe people In many of these oases directions came 

from the Centre, and so far as 1 can remember, many things have happened to 
which the Provincial Qovernment not only give no consent but have entered firm 
but respectful protest** * 


Hare are bints and auggestions of Central inoompetence tbe 
details of which the public do not know. Lack of Central knowledge 
was never better illustrated than in the speech made 
What the Central in the Legislative Assembly in the middle of February, 
Governmet did 1948, by Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker as Food Member 
in the Linlithgow Executive Council. In his attempt 
to hiisure the people that there was really no deficit in the food 
•iipply of tbe country, he said : 


**The nett gap in our total supply of food grains during 1943, after taking 
into account the increase, our requirement would not exceed two million tons, 
representing a deficit of no more than 4 per cent in onr total annual production 
of the principal food graiu In some of the years immediately preceding the war: 
we pulled through equai^ or bigger shortages without feeling much strain. Qtte 
carry-over from previous years n^ht no doubt have stood us in good stead, but 
even after allowing for Giis tbe House would agree that the estimated deficit as^ 
such was certainly hot of an order that would warrant any alarm.” 


The Food Member of Lord Linlithgow was speaking in this 
attain from a brief prepared by the Central Food Department, and 
that at a time when .during the harvest time of 
im atemptht the principal food erop in Bengal, rice was selling 
in the prdvinoe ^At tbe rath of Bs. 18 to 
Bs. IS per tnautid in the oountry-side and much 
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U||ir in Onleaitn. It ii to nttamioM Uk» tboM «il^ 
aittl hnvo boon hinted by Mr. Ftednl IToq in tb« npoioh <|«M>te4 
fttoiNin Mr. Barker's 8ueeessor» another BanSalser Sir Asural was 

not tmly as nnittuminatiye, bnt he was partisan in praienting the 
briet on bdialf of the Linlithgow Government. In order to aava the 
faee of this Government he told the story of what the representativei ol 
the Bengal Government and of the Ministry had said at the Food 
Gonferenoe held in Deoember, 1949. Mr. Fazlul^ Huq had attended 
this oonferenoe. Sir Asiz quoted him as saying : *'We know rioe is not 
enough for us. We do require some wheat from outside. We do not 
want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide." As 
regards rice the statement on behalf of Bengal was as follows : '*We do 
not require for the next few months any rioe even though we are 
in deficit." Hearing these words one could echo the eiaoulation uttered 
in the Assembly — *'Happy-go-lucky" t 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, howevA has challenged the accuracy of this 
presentation of the rioe position in Bengal ; he has charged Sir Aziz 
with tearing words from their context and omitting 
Mr. Fazlul Bnq’s important reservations, and thus misrepresenting the 
ease position taken up at, this conference by the officials 

from the province, and by him as representing the 
Ministry ; he has asked Sir Aziz to get published the full . speech 
or speeches made « by him. In course of a reply Sir Aziz has made 
a fairly long quotation from a speech of Mr. Huq's, but this does 
not contain the words that would justify the position taken up by 
Bengal at the Food Oonference. Mr. Huq, therefore, bad to requisition 
the help of a member of the Central Assembly to explain his position. Sir 
Abdul Halim Ohuznavi came to his rescue, and in course of a speech 
made during the food debate held in the middle of November, 1948, 
when famine had already carried off a million people of Bengal, he 
quoted the words that put a new complexion on the whole controversy. 

**We do not require for the next few months any rice even though we are in 
deficit, provided you do not export any rice from Bengal and provided yon give us 
sufficient wheat for our consumption. And it is then and then alone that 1 shall 
be able to pull though for the next few months.’* 

These conditional words justify the position taken by Bengal at 
this Food Conference. The suggestion of Sir Azizul Huq, if it has any 
meaning, seems to be that the Bengal Ministry always 

Hno^MlDkto sDoke situation in Bengal, 

^ a sv^os^ Government of India was not kept informed 

of the growing worsening of conditions in the econo* 
mio life of the province. It is difficult to accept at face value this 
plea. Bengal forms part of the war front ; the Government justified 
their removal of food grains policy on this plea ; they must have 
known and understood the consequences of this policy and the dislo- 
cation that it would cause to the life of lakhs of people ; their acti- 
vities all over the eastern provinces must have for their success the 
support and acquiescence of the people of these areas. It would do 
discredit to their intelligence if they failed to take count of these 
faotors of the situation. Over and above these, the angry discussions 
in the Bengal Legislature gave voice to the premonitory rumbles of the 
itorm that was to burst dver the province's life. In April, ItiS, 
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tiutti WM (ull-thxoated condemnaAion of the ''denial policy" and the due 
eonseqnenoes that flowed from it. The procurement policy through Agencies 
adopted by the Oentral GoTcmment* and the disturbance it caused to 
the eonfidenoe of* the people in the normal flow of trade and commerce, 
the helplessnem of the Ministry in this matter— all these facts were 
ventilated* In the September (1942) session of the Bengal Assembly a 
non-official resolution on 'Trioe^ control and supply of food-stuffs and 
other essential commodities’* was the occasion for full discussion of this 
problem. The Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq. gave an "account of the 
various activities'* of the Bengal Government during the previous six 
months. lu the former* Dr. Byama Prosad Mukheijee spoke on behalf 
of the so-called Food Minister, the Kawab of Dacca. In course of their 
speeches both the Chief Minister and the Finance Minister made state- 
ments that have a bearing on the value of the statistics of food- 
grains production in the province. We quote both these. 

'In this Province the problem (the supgiy and price of the necessaries of 
life) is complicated by the fact that Bengal is not self-sufficient as regards any of 

its food supplies except rice Even in the case of rice we have seen the 

difficulties of securing adequate supplies to the public at controlled prices ; the 
difficulties of price control are greater^ still when we have no control over the 
source of supply.’*— Mr. Fazlul Huq, 

"As has been pointed out in the statement made by the Hon’ble the Chief 

Minister, that barring rice, in respect of other essential commodities, we have 

to depend on other parts of India ” 

*With regard to rice. Sir, the figures which were supplied by the Agriculture 
Department for the year that is about to close go to show that Bengal would have 
surplus rice to the extent of 8 to 4 lakh tons which come to more than a crore 
maunds of rice. I knoir Sir, that it will be asserted that those figures are not 
dependable. Obviously, 1 am not here saying that the figures are absolutely 
dependable ; but there are certain methods of calculation which have been pursued 
in the past, year in and year out, and more or less these figures have not proved 
violently incorrect. But this year, although the year is not yet out, we are faced 
with a problem which certainly gives an impression everywhere that there has 
been a shortage of rice in the Province. Now, people say that rice has not come 
from Burma *, that is true ; and also that there was a heavy export of rice from 
Bengal during the first few months of the year 1942 ; tmit is also true ; but 
taking all those into calculation we cannot help feeling that unless something 
has gone wrong somewhere in a manner which is not imaginable there must be 
sarpius rice available in the Province ” Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherjee, 

From these quotations we are led to conclude that in September, 
1942, thd* Ministry of Mr. Fazlul Huq could be persuaded to announce 
that there was surplus of rice in Bengal though the 

Antral upward trend in its price had already begun : it 

direetion Mng sold at Bs. 10 per maund, at the price that 

was double of the normal. Why the two Ministers 
did so, we can well imagine. They must not make statements that 
would add to the panie of the public, even if it required a little mani- 
pulation of the truth. We have heard it suggested that it was under 
Oentral direction that the Government of Bengal felt it to be its duty 
to minimise the growing intensity of the food situation in the province. 
Tba surplus position of Bengal in the matter of rice was required to 
be statistically proved and maintained. As a result of this policy 
the public has been fed with statistics while the men, women and 
children in wide areas in Bengal, Orissa, Travancore-Cochin, Bijapur 
smd a few other districts in Bombay, in the districts of Cuddapah and 
Sumool in Madras were dying in the midst of this plenty. The two 
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stiMmonts of the Bengel Ministen to whioh we heve dxewn itteotion 
hate thus to be taken with the proverbial grain of salt. 

We have seen how statistics have misled the country. These have 
not been able to satisfy hunger. And having passed through tiie tragic 
experiences of 1943, the man in the street, the man 
whose taxes maintain the huge administrative machi- 
nery, may feel that less of statistics and a little more 
of sympathy and imagination would have been more 
helpful during these months. We have seen members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, even those who were charged with the 
duty of finding the food for the people; trying to defend their position with 
the help of these statistics of crores of maunds of food grains being 
moved from surplus to deficit provinces and areas. Failure of surplus 
provinces to contribute to the relief of the deficit have also been 
sought to be statistically proved. Herein the transport arrangement of 
the country have come in for its share of criticism. These charges 
and counter-charges, a study of these, have become a torture to the 
mind. For these lead us nowhere. The hungry people starve and die, 
whether or not these be scientifically correct. 

But out of these slinging of statistics one thing has come out prominen- 
tly that the provinces and States of India have not co-operated in fighting the 
famine. Free trade in food grains was announced 
dld^noriielp^n-* 1943. The Provinces and 

tral OovernmeDt' States that fell within this free trade zone began to 
behave in a strange manner, the ruling authorities 
began to put all sorts of obstacles in the way of the free movement 
of food grains on which the life of millions in Bengal depended. 
The story of this shame has not found a place in the Press of 
the country ; the public has been kept in ignorance of this. It was 
only when people began to die in the streets of Calcutta, and the 
correspondents of the world’s Press had 
the civilized administration of Britain 
that the Government of India raised a 
Huq was chosen to do this unpleasant 
of the evil to many months previous to those we have been dis- 
cussing. The third Price Control Conference was held in the third 
week of October, 1941. The representatives who attended it, some 
of them, showed their mind by starting to oppose the proposals 
for the control of agricultural prices, as that would be "only in the 
interests of export.'* 

**Some of the representatives were not only against the control of prices but 
were in favour of a further rise in the prices of rice and opposed to any inport of 
rice from Burma. Punjab was emphatically against any control of wheat prices 
and was not in favour, in any circumstances, of any control daring harvest/* 


an occular demonstration of 
in India, it was only then 
part of the veil. Sir Azizul 
work. He traced the source 


The full story of narrow parochialism revealed itself later and 
showed all its ugly features when free trade was introduced by the Central 
Why the LInllth- Government in the Eastern Zon^in Bebar, in Assam, 
gow Govenimeni in Orissa and the States comprised therein, in May, 

telemtsd this 1943. There was a sudden rise in the price of food- 

nea-eo-operaUon ? gjains in these areas causing distress and suffering to 
the people concerned. The ruling anthoritiee made their protests to the 
Central Government ; they went beyond words in bringing home to the 
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of ig&ontig 1 m1 W 0 turn tAmSjqmiei 

jbdm Sir Azizoi Huq^ spoedi themtim d tho ohitoictiotii ihst Ihey 
|»utinthe wzy of the flow of food greins to the deficit areas. The 
wonder has beeii» why did the Oovernment of Lord Linlithgow tolerate 
these practices even when it found that these threatened distress and 
death to millions of people ? We are not impressed by the plea that 
autonomy” could not be touched. For we Imow that when 
the British Government or its subordinate branch in India which is 
the Government of India as by law established, decided to do a things 
the provincial administrations and feudatory States have had to fall into 
line with this ''general .policy”; the latter have to act according to the 
"directives” issued from London and carried to them through the "post 
office” at Delhi- Simla. The latest example of such concerted action was 
shown in the campaign against the "Quit India” movement. We know 
there were Ministries that did not like the way in which this campaign 
was directed. Why did the Government of Lord Idnlithgow regard the 
food crisis as not deserving of "directives” in such tones that the subor- 
dinate administrations would recognise ^be master’s voice in them, and 
hasten to act up to these ? In all the laboured replies of Mr. Leopold 
Amery to the charge of neglect we could not detect one reason for 
this Bupineness. It would remain one of the enigmas of Anglo-Indian 
history. 


The failure of the Linlithgow Government to tackle the food prob- 
lem of the country is writ large in the famine that during the last 
six months of 1948 carried death to more than 10 lakhs 
^luSsto ^ of men, women and children in the single province 

St tSf Ooveraor oi Bengal. We have seen why the Fazlul Huq Ministry 

that held sway in the province till the 29th. of March, 
1948, failed to rise equal to the situation. The then Governor, the 
late Sir John Herbert, was antagonistic to it from the beginning of its 
career, from the second week of December, 1941, within a week of 
the attack by Japan on Anglo-American territories in the Pacific region. 
We have tried to explain above why he felt and beliaved like this. 
Mr. Fazlul Hug and his political supporters have charged this Gover- 
nor with consistently working against it. But the later did never care 
to meet it or rebut it ; his superiors. Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery, 
appear never to have asked him to publicly explain bis conduct, ques- 
tioned publicly as it has been by a Minister of the crown. So we 
are left with one side of the version. Sir John Herbert has left this 
world to settle account with his Maker, but his earthly superiors have 


up till now taken no step to vindicate the character of bis adminis- 
tration of Bengal when a great vdume of opinion in the province 
challenges it. On the 28th. of March, 1943, he surprised Mr. Fazlul 
Huq with a demand fS$ resignation without giving him an opportunity 
to consult bis colleagues in the Ministry or the Ministerial Party 
which the day before had defeated the Opposition by a handsome 
khaiprity. Why Mr. Fazlul Huq did not refuse to resign and thus 
force the Governor to dismiss him, we have not been told. The 


Governor $ said to have asked for this resignation in order to make 


it possible for him to form an all^Tatries Ministry. In course of the 
discussion on the 27th. March, i/fy. Huq had announced fais 

Wlttingnefis to sacrifice his poison "4or such a development. The 
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monli^eoe of the Muslim Lasgos party lo tha Baafal AsaamUy 
on parttonlar ooeaaion had mada a daad tat agAiDai tha Ohial 
Minii^ by saying that "as long as Mr. FAsIdi Hnq stays tbarSt 
as long as the Hindu parties think that they can use Um as a 
puppet, as long as they can bolster him up* and support 
him, there is very little chance of compromise and understanding 
between us... We cannot come to an agreement as long as one 

particular peraon is being propped up by one party should this 

impediment disapear on our part there will be no stone unturned 

to arrive at an agreement between the Hindus and Muslims." The 
spirit of personal vendetta displayed in these words did not make 
any appeal to the vast majority of the members appealed to, though 
their confidence in Mr. Huq did not avert the result — the end of 
this Ministry, the nearest approach to a non-communal Ministry that it was 
TOSsible to have in Bengal under the dispensation of the Macdonald 
'^Communal Award". 


The Ministry that was pushed into power under the leader- 
ship of Ehwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with a food situation 
that was perilously near famine. For about a month 
MlDi8^*!a nae of province was ruled by the Governor under Sec. 

poltti^ patronage utilized by the aspirants to 

the Ministry in securing new recruits with promises 
of the good things of the earth. The Governor was more than 
helpful ; while he had refused the request of Mr. Fazlul Huq to expand 
his Ministry of eight by the addition of two "scheduled class" 
members, on the present occasion he allowed Sir Nazimuddin to 
have a Ministry of thirteen with not less than that bunch of Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries. Mr. Fazlul Huq had been content with a single 
Parliamentary Secretary. There is nothing legally corrupt in this 
arrangement ; but the opening of flood-gates of political patronage 
by Sir John Herbert recalls to memory how in Britain's 

island history this trick enabled Walpole and Pitt to work 
parliamentary institutions. As our legislators are trying to learn the 
trade, they must also be prepared to imitate those examples, to 
adopt the trade mark of British parliamentarism. This was, however, 
an episode soon forgotten ; but the evil may live long with us. 


Of more immediate importance, however, was the way in which the 
new Ministry would be meeting the problem of food for the people 
Tbelr helpless of Bengal. They must have known the many pit- 

imiutlon of the falls that their predecessors had failed to negotiate 

Centrsl bnresii- or been unable. They must have known that 

the problem had been made almcMt hopelessly 

difficult by the policies and practices of ^ the Writers’ Building 
wiseacres. They must have known that in meeting the needs of 
their people they would have to depend on the good offices of a 
Central Government that had been proved ineffective, to depend on the 
"surplus" provinces for the flow of food to their people. Knowing 
these difficulties the Ministry could only justify its eidstenoe by the 
success which it could make of the food job. When Efir Nasimuddin 
accepted the commission from the Governor to form the Ministry, 
and after distributing basketfuls of patronage succeeded in drawing 
IS 
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thdr political allegiaitoe to him, he must have Imown that Beogikl 
was "deficit** in food, and that without the help of the Oentrai 
Oovernment it, would not be possible fbr him to get food grains 
from the '^surplus** ar^as. But he could not deolarci as his prede- 
cessor bad not been able to do, that deficit position ; his Civil 
Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy« and his Finance Minister, Mr. 
Tulsi 0« Qoswami, both of them were found to be echoing the Government 
of India thesis that Bengal was not "deficit'^ When these bold 
assertions proved false, the former had the hardihood to say that 
he knew the true position but he uttered the contrary and felt 
clear in his conscience in this matter because he did not want 
the people to get panicky with regard to the food situation. And 
when the Ministry found that it had gone beyond their control, of 
the control of Ijovd Linlithgow's^ Government, it could only imitate 
the ineffectiveness of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy- They got defeated 
at the hands of hoarders and profiteers of rice as the latter had been 
in tbe matter of wheat. Their confession of defeat was quite handsome : 

**When on 11th. March last the Bengal Government abolished statutory maxi- 
mum prices for rice and paddy they hoped that this step would mobilize 
hoarded stocks, bring them more freely into the market and so reduce the 
level of prices. 

These hopes have been belied. At tbe present time prices are at a level out 
of reach of a large section of the population ” 

The Opposition could not fail to point out that under the new 

Ministry things had got worse ; that the stories of corruption that 

Why did the had been bandied about during the Fazlul Huq regime 
Muslim League were more plentiful during the Nazimuddin regime. 

aeeeptthe This hot controversy led people in the other parts 

Ministry? Ijq think that famine in Bengal had become 

the sport of politics, that Bengalee politicians found more time in 
fighting amongst themselves than in fighting the famine. Mr. 

Mahommed Ali ' Jinnah was constrained to declare that his followers 
accepted the Bengal Ministry knowing full well that they could act 
only as members of the "fire brigade," the food situation in Bengal 
having reached the stage of a conflagration. The criticism of his 
party, as voiced forth by tbe Secretary of the Muslim League, a 
memlW of the Oentrai Assembly, at this state of things was 

directed personally against Lord Linlithgow,, who was Food Member 
if there was such a thing in his Government even at the beginning of 
1913. The question has yet to be answered — why did the Muslim 
League politicians accept the Bengal Ministry with such eagerness, 

why did they go into so much trouble and manoeuvring, blowing 
the consequences this eagerness for power which did not 
take long to come as during the latter half of 194fi 

famine conditions revealed tbemsdves in their full ghastliness ? 
Perhaps, oonsidezations of p^tioal strategy moved the Muslim 
lieague leadership in taking this fateful step. They forgot the lesson 
of ^e life of the Muslim Hnance Minister who in the year 1769 — 
*70 had tried to please the mastmi of the Bast India Company and 
was made by them into a seape-goat of their fleecing the country. 
80 | will Efawaja Sir Naianuiddin fii^ mention in 

Bengil's histo^ as the "autonomy Ministry'* that failed to meet 



ioodriitaationi ol the pioviiHie, end hy leKiat ' WM 
jplf deeth of n^ou o£ their fsUow^WiiEymeli eo^ 
ThH|>ntle to e pleoe in history wu thet they Agreed to eerre is • 
< n i o li»»ecteen to the incompetence of the liinlitfagow OoveenBient' 
We have diecaseed thus far the administrative chaos thit has 
been responsibie for this htmine. We have to find the positive acts idmt 
precipitated it. We have heard of the "denial policy*' 
Werkhiftet in the carrying out of which the then Governor 
‘^teatal peUey” of Bengal, the lata Sir John Herbert, had pUyed 
such an mthnsiastio .part. We have been told that 
this “denial policy'* handled only abont 40,000 tons of paddy and rice, abont 
10 lakh maunds of these. To outer seeming the amount is nothing compared 
to the SO orore maunds of rice that is Bengal’s annual requirement. But 
there is no doubt that this step start^ a disturbance in the normal 
economic life of the people, sapping tbeir “confidence’' in the established 
order of things. We have also been told that the major portion 
of this “dollar of food-grains was used to feed the people of Bengal; 
less than a quarter went out of the province. Being some sort of a 
military tactics, this “denial policy” is shrouded in secrecy ; even 
pMple like Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi, who had "something to do” 
with this matter, cannot make it comprehensible to the public; owing 
to this secrecy people have put all sorts of interpretations on the 
matter. In the August (1940) session of the Central Assembly Sir 
Abdul Halim could only point out by dark hmts and suggestions to the 
devious ways in which this policy was carried out. And those speaking 
on behalf of the Government could not remove the impression created by 
these hints and suggestions. They were less than frank in the matter. 

While on this subject of “denial policy”, one is tempted to test its 
usefulness under modem conditions in the oracible of experience 

during the present war, as well during China's six 

Ensetivseeas of years’ fight against Japanese imperialism. This policy 

“denial poUey" had an uglier ring in the phrase— ■"scorched earth 

policy.” The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy haVS tried to 
make it acceptable by this change of name. Historians have told ns that 
Napoleon’s invasion of Bussia was frustrated by the burning of every- 
thing before bis army— houses, buildings, granaries, standing crops — 
anything that could be of use to the enemy. China is also in a 
position to claim that she has been able to hold up for these years 
by following this tactics ; Bussians are said to have drawn upon Chinese 
experience during their present fight with the German hordes ; they 
are reported to have sent men from their fighting forces for a course 
of training in the Chinese school. So much has been written on this 
snbjact tiiat it requires hard-boiled scepticism to question its validity, 
the thoroughness of the destruction that the “scorched earth policy" 
caUb before- the mind. The first thing to consider is that this policy 
has not been aUe to halt the initial sweep of the invading armies either 
in China or in Bussia; that the destruction in no ease has been as 
complete as the policy required for its success. In Burma also tiw 
retreating British army was said to have burned its way back to 
India. That did not prevent Japa n ese foroei from overrunning the 
country. We do not know tbs details of teferuOtimi that nfcift tffft 
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«hoias wiooght in klinir own oonntry ; the ‘same is the ease with 
Bosna. In the adoption of the **denial policy*’ by the IdnlithSciw 
Government under military advice, we feel &at it was done as routine 
business, succete or failure in which did not matter much. For, it 
is difficult to believe that the Delhi-Simla military bureaucracy could 
think that invading Japanese army with their possession of the granary 
of Burma would be much inconvenienced by the denial” of food 
grains in the eastern provinces of India where flowing rivers and 
oredcs would enable shampana to accompany them with food. B 
Japan could invade thpse areas they would have established control 
over the bead of the Bay of Bengal ; the possession of the Andamans 
should have made it easy for them. They failed to exploit this 
advantage in 1942 \ the first six months of 1943 have also passed 
without the Japanese being able to come over. It is not possible 
for us to pass judgment on the success or failure of 'the so-called 
^'denial policy" that has caused so much suffering, upsetting the whole 
economic life of the coastal areas on the Bay of Bengal, spreading 
from Bengal to Oeylon. In the absence of fuller knowledge which 
would be forth-coming after the war when the various phases of war 
tactics would be scientifically studied, we need not be dogmatic. The 
following from the Rt'view of World Affairs of November, 1942, 
should help us to stay judgment. The article dealt with the '^denial 
policy" followed by the Soviet in its attempt to halt the German invasion. 

*^Batween the F2nd June and October 20th (1942) — 120 days — the enemy 
advanced along Uiree main routes which, when measured as the crow flies, was in 
the north a distance of approximately 400 miles, in the central sector 600 miles, 
in the sooth nearliir 7^ miles. This was a gigantic operation, and we would be 
foolish to under-estimate it 

**Bot the achievement is very dangerously under-estimated. People have not 
realised that the industries and resources lost by the Bussians have been in a large 
measure gained by the enemy. As reported last month the earth is not as scorched 
as some think. Damage there has been, but if we take the most important— namely, 
the Dneipprovostov Dam— we must report that it is not beyond repair. At this 
very moment 1,50,000 Russians are working at the job, Ihreughout the conquered 
territory the Germans have set to work with demoniacal energy to organize and 
restore. The system is ruthless, the method brutal, but the job is being done, 
and the enemy is making the utmost use of his gains.” 

The amount of food grains involved in these "denial policy” 
operations, as told us in Government statements, may not be large. 
Porehase of food- these released certain abnormal forces over the 

grains by country-side that disrupted the economic structure of 
Government & our habitual, placid life. In addition to meeting the 

others needs of the "denial policy,'* the Government 

had to have food grains for the use of its fighting forces, for 
the vaster number ^ workers in the war industries, lor the few 

lakhs of its officers of all grades ; the railway administrations entered 
the market for providing food for its people ; the industrialists followed 
this exam^e. All these combined to initiate the policy of purchase 
that has come to be known as "procurement.” This vast operation 
of purchase became connected with the "denial policy” in the month 
of April— May, 1942. Previous to this period, "procurement” had been 
a normal process for the fighting forces only. The exigencies of war 
made it into a flood where competing purchasers des^^ded on the 
market and upset its balance. Thif^ was bow the "denial polioy" 
lind the "procurement" policy got entani^ with each other. 
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ilbr ofttrying out the poU of remoring **stir|^iui food staffs from the 
oottifsl districts*' of Bei^al. the OoTernment appointed oertidn ^ents whose 
daty it was to remove tfaese^to safer and deficit areas 
How .OeremmeBt as far as possible." Muslim League politicians have 
sgeats worked told us that the Qovemment went down on its knees 
to Clive Street, to help them carry out this project. 
But Olive Street, the '*Big Business" of Calcutta dominated 
by Scotchmen, would not respond. So Sir John Herbert without 
consulting his Ministers placed this work in the hands of Ispahani & Co. But 
the Ministry did not like a political rival handling such a big contract. With 
a view to placate them the Governor seetns to have permitted the appointment 
of certain other agents suggested by the Ministers. This was hew 
Mirza Ali Akbar, Ispahani Co.'s nominee, had to agree to the dis- 
tribution of the work among four other agents — H. Datta, A. Bhatta- 
charya, B. K Poddar and Ahmed Khan. The first-named purchased 
about 3 lakhs maunds of rice and paddy ; the second about i lakhs 
maunds, the third about 90 thousand maunds ; the fourth about a lakh 
maunds ; and the fifth about one lakh ten thousand maunds. The 
limit of the price fixed by the Government within which these agents 
were to make their purchases was about Bs. 6 per maund. There 
were other agents — bigger agents— Halii Bros., Steel Bros., Louis 
Dephres, the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, to name only 
a few — who did the same job for the Government in this 
and in other provinces of India. It is a moot question whether or 
not the purchasing agents of the Government kept inside the limit 
of the price ceiling fixed by the Government. Their method of business 
has been looked upon with increasing suspicion by the general public. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi who has bis affiliations with the Govern- 
ment and is a businessman who has his finger in many a pie in 
the line has by his indiscreet speeches in the Central 
The ease cl wheat Assembly exposed the activities of the Government 
A rlee purehaae agents. Speaking in February, 1948, when wheat 
prices appear to have been giving trouble, he said: 

*'Here there was a celling price and wheat In the market could not be sold 
at more than that price. Government themselves began to buy freely, through 
their agents, in Bombay and Karachi, at higher prices than the controlled rates— 

thus themselves violating the price which thev bad fixed for others this was 

the cause of the failure of the fixation of ceiling price for wheat The result 

was that all wheat in the market went underground This beuefitted neither the 

farmer nor the man in the street.” 

The same thing happened to rice in Bengal. Let us describe the 
working of this process in Sir Abdul Halim's words : 

"The Hon*ble Somerset Butler who has the experience of the working of the 
rice control scheme in Burma was the officer who was entrusted with the work 
(rf earrying on the denial policy and who had instructed the baying agents to 
buy at jks. 0-8 per maund in the muffasil while the Secretary to the Commerce 
Dept, of the (^vernment, had fixed the maximnm piles of riee at Calcutta at 

Be. 0-8 The Government of India’s agents were baying rice in the muffasil at 

Bs. 0-8 plus 10 per cent at discretion. How then could the merchsnts sell that 
riee at Ba. 0-8 at Calcutta 7 So they sumped importing rice to Calcutta and that 
lesnltta In the artificial shortage of rice in Osloatta.” 

At the August session of the Assembly be returned to the charge: 

*’Wheo the Government of India fixed the oeillng price of wheat at Re. 0 at 
Its souree plot the transit charges ta dta dssifeatioii wkeie it will be soUi the 
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to create a Mack market In thia country.” 

Soma more light was sought to be thrown on this matter 
at tiie diaonssion in the Bengal Legicdattire in the middle of 1943, 
when members representing constitnencies of the 
countryside brought the charge that the prices fixed by 
the^Government were more often than not beaten down 
by the agents, dressed in the authority of the ruling 
authorities- The police and even A* B. P. volunteers were seen act- 
iiig as guides to these purchasers ; their presence in the village markets 
in the company of the agents* people created an impression that helped 
to depress the market, to keep other purchasers off, to create condi- 
tions that favoured what is known as *^comeriDg.” It is in an 
atmosphere of unsettlement created by fear of Japanese invasion, 
oteated by Governmental measures adopted to foil this invasion, that 
the agents of the Government, purchasing food-grains on behalf of the 
Government, found an opportunity to buy cheap and sell high. This 


was the beginning of the mischief. 

Big businessmen doing war work, 
jobs essential for war, entered the 
fusion started by the Government 
for their workers, in many cases 
Purchases by the Government, also in 
pushed the confusion a little farther. 


Other mischiefs followed naturally, 
controlling thousands of men doing 
rice market, and helped the con- 
agents. They hoarded food-grains 
in excess of their requirements, 
excess of their requirements, 


These accumulations deprived vast areas of the country of their 
normal stock of food-grains. These accumulations, these boardings, 
should bear a part of the responsibility for the famine 
^lei-Koovern- conditions prevalent in the country. We have been 
neat’s eare * hoardings for the fighting forces are re- 

newed every six months, the old stocks being thrown 
on the market every six months. We do not know in what condition 
these stocks are when these are thought to be unfit for the consump* 
tiott of the fighting forces. From our experience of Government sup- 
plies to the civil population during 1948, from what we have seen of 
Government stocks of food-grains in railway stations and sidings, in the 
godowvs spread over Bengal, both in the urban and rural areas, we 
cannot say that the hoardings under Government are quite fit for human 
consumption. We know that even when these had begun rotting, the 
red-tapism inseparable from Government offices did not allow these to 
be released in time. Thie,^:.happened when men, women and children were 
not able to secure, food mr themselves. District authorities, their supply 
officers, were found helpless in ordering the movement of these food-grains at 
the time when under their jurisdiction people were starving, dying in 
faundr^B and thousands. Statistioe may be produced by Government 
l^pblogists to prove that their arrangements were of the best or could 
not bs improved upon. But these ciaitns have been tesM in the crucible 
of sufferings of miUions. The dread experience of famine that Bengal 
baS passed through has tested these arrangements, and written its verdict 
|»4^pegss 
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wtiUi^ in aneit datail of Mia patM^ and' Jdqian^ fot^ 
tlii^ |«6oipitaM soaioity rad tamina in tfad oonntary we Im'te been 
• oonsoions of the fact that we ate in the gnp of farow 

'SSSuHn^ that are non-moral or a-moraL Bevponeibility for this 
leS^ birth break-down in decant hnman relations may or may not 
be brought home to individuals or group of individctiils. 
The demand for the impeachment of Lord Linlithgow and bis advisers 
for this debacle may have only a historical interest now. But what we 
are more concerned with is not the past but the future. We are con- 
vinced that what has happened could not have happened if men of Indian 
birth had not succumbed to the impulses of greed, of getting “rich quick” 
driven thereto by the opportunities opened by the war. Many a “House'' 
might build up its fortunes by exploiting the helplessness of their neigh- 
bours. But the harm done to the moral life of the community by the 
outburst of the greed will live amongst^ us and influence conduct for 
generations to come. It is to the workings of this poisonous infection 
in the body of society in the present and in the immediate future that 
we look with apprehension. Men and women who could succumb to 
this temptation will not be very congenial people to live and converse 
with, decent people to commerce with in things of body and mind. 
We have very often felt that the late Barat Chandra Ohatterjeo, the 
Bengalee novelist, was right when be had said that in a subject country 
the political quarrels and controversies that make so much of history 
and which appear to be mainly directed against the rule of the alien 
authority are really between sections of opinion and interests in the 
heart of the subject population. These quarrels and controversies are 
really caused by the divergent views entertained by various elements 
of the subject population with regard to the elements of good and evil 
implicit in alien rule. When they are ^reed that the best of alien 
rule is evil, the quarrels and controversies cease or are not much heard 
of, and the days of alien rule are numbered. In the light of this 
remark of our great novelist, the quarrels and controvei sies that have 
been raging round the famine in India, it is up to the Indian publicist 
to trace the causes to the impulses of greed that broke loose among 
the men of Indian birth and created such a havoc amongst us. The 
external authority against which the unbribed intellect of the country 
has Ji>een fighting all these decades is external to our life because it 
has never cared to shed its external habits. Today when we claim 
that we have understood the wrongs done by this external authority, 
it would be more wise, more honourable, to direct our attention to 
the sources of evil amongst us than in the external authority which 
happen to hold . sway over our life. In this search we are confronted 
with the fact that men of Indian birth co-operated with the operations 
of the Government which knowingly or unknowingly have brought the 
disastw to the country, causing the death of millions* 

This fact should be burnt into our conscience, into the conscience 
of our society in the heart of which these Indian profiteers will live 
and work. In the food-grains trade these exploiters 
OMia^se— sought to cover the traces of their evil doings 

by directing the al^tion of the public to the policy 
of the Government. It may be difficdt for the 
genml public to spot out the activities of the Lidtan ext>lbitir and 
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pvojfitadr bid m these are behind or under the aSUritiee of 
Gommeroe, Supply and Transport Departments ol the Goyemmeiit 
in India. But the section of them which are connected with the 
manufacture and trade of doth cannot hide their shame behind the 
in^mpetence of tbe bureaucracy and its erratic policy. They have 
driven their people to go in r^s or go naked by pushing the price of 
doth four times that prevailing before the war. They have shown by 
their conduct that to keep them straight, to compel them to follow 
honest trade, Japanese and British and other foreign doth interests 
should be allowed to compote with Indian mill-made textiles. The 
absence of these competitors, owing to the war, has enabled the 
Indian manufacturer and v trader in doth to grind the face of their 
Indian neighbours, men and women and children. We have been told 
that owing to Government monopoly of the products of the Indian 
cotton mills, the people have had to go in rags or go naked. Here also 
statistics are thrown ^ at us to confuse the issue, to> mislead the people. 
But we find doth-inill owners or their managing agents making a 
present of a pair of saree or dhooti within the price level of Bs. 8 
a pair, as certain Bengalee cloth mills are known to have done on 
the occasion of the Durga Puja of 1943 in favour of their share-holders. 
These pairs of doth could not have been made a gift of at less than 
cost price. It has not yet been explained how this trick could be 
done. A member of the managing agency of a particular mill was 
asked by a share-holder, who had been benefitted by the gift of doth, 
how this could be done ; he was put off with the remark that there 
are* many intricacies in the matter which it would require a long time to 
explain. 

It has been proved that the much-advertised "standard cloth" could not 
reach the users owing to delay caused by the haggling of the mill interests 
for their pound of flesh. In the month of June, 1948, 
^'BUndard doth” the Government announced their measures for the 
•eondil * control on the prices of cotton cloth and yarn." If we 
are to put trust in reports from Bombay there 
appears to have been a tug of war between the Secretary of the 
Government of India in the Industry and Supply Departments and 
the representatives of the mill-owners. The latter are said to have 
opposed the scheme by a frontal attack on Government failure to 
distribute the 50 million yards of "standard cloth" that were to have 
been in use by the second' week of April 1943, on their allowing 
the export of 1,000 million yards of textiles instead of the pre-war 
100 million yards. The constitution of the Control Board on which 
the success of ihe cloth-control scheme depended showed that they had been 
able to impose their terms on the Government. Out of the 25 seats 
in the Board not less than 15 were given to the mill-owners of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, North and South India ; 2 seats went to the cotton trading* 
interests held by the very interests that dominated the textile industry; 

5 seats were given to traders and distributors affiliated to the same 
interests ; Labour got only 1 representative. Thus the various interests 
got 96 per cent representation in the Control Board ; the 89 crores of 
consumers got almost none. The cloth famine of 1942 — *48 proved that 
the Government which was supposed to represent the people was as careless 
and incapable of protecting their interests as it has shown itself to be in 
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<rf fixidi A lot of wu mode ^tb tho fool tiiot during th# 
b^imi auarih* of 1943 the price of doth hod come down 40 par onl^ 
while in the beginning of the year it had been Ba, 10 to 18 a 
pair| dmng the latter half it was Bs* 7 and 8. We do not think that this 
was Illy r^ef to the consumers when we remember that this pair of 
doth &uld be got for less than Bs 3. The trick of the new order of things 
was that after having pushed the price oi doth to four times the pre» 
war price and extorting it from them, the consumers were asked to be 
thankful to the doth manufacturers and doth dealers for bringing it 
down i As in food so in cloth, “cornering** was allowed to 
flourish under the ve^ nose of the Government In Delhi, it has been 
reported, there was in godowns doth worth five crores of rupees ; in 
Amritsar were huge stocks to last for a year. The Government faiM to 
control this profiteering It has been suggested that the lure of Excess 
Profits Tax stayed the hands of the authorities. And Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta was not far wrong in his remark that the Bania has beaten 
the Briton in this game. 

It has often been discussed among the people that the hoarders 
and profiteers could not have evaded the law if there had been no 
connivance of their anti-social practices both by the 
U^MiieM helped Ciovemment and the public. It is quite possible that 
preftteerlQg A certain section of the public which was making 
money were able to throw a smoku-scieen around 
their goings-on, helped thereto by corruption in the high places of social 
and administrative life Otherwise it is difficult to explain the failure 
of the Government to suppress activities that defied their so-called 
Defence of India Buies. This failure showed that there were elements 
in Indian society which, if they felt inclined or found it profitable, 
could hold the forces of law at bay, could defeat Government in one 
of the major fields of its many duties. Why these elements did not 
choose to fight the Government in the political field, and wrest 
power from it ? The student of affairs in India has to find a clue 
to this question. Again, why should the vast majority of the people, 
more than 90 per cent of them, consent to be exploited by their 
neighbours, as it was done in 1943 ? The Food Minister in the 
Nazimuddin Ministry in Bengal when he returned discomfitted from 
his “food drive", from hunting out the hoards of food in the homes 
of the people, is said to have declared that the hoarders evaded him 
and his hunters by removing their hoards to jungles and other out- 
-of-the-way places. This removal could not have been done without 
the help of conveyances, of porters. The hoards could not have 
been removed without the people in the neighbourhood knowing some- 
thing about it. Why did not these people whom the removal of 
food from their midst hit so hard, why did not these people raise up the 
hue and cry, and set the forces of law on the track of these 
vanishing 4ood grains ? The failure of the people to put a stop to 
these activities that threatened the life of them all, of their near and 
dear ones— how are we to explain it ? The questions x^sed here 
deserved enquiry by those who aspired to lead public life, to 
organize their people iot the assertion of their rights as human 
b^igs, as oitizens of a modem State. Unless they can get at the 
root of this helplessness, of this lethargy on the part of themajor- 
U 
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will filil In their ettempt to wrest poiKed power ftom 
She present holders thereof. The better life oennot be bn^ on 
littleness of mind, on listlessness that woMd not pnt op n fif^t lor 
the bare neoessajries of life. 


Aboot forty "years back Lord Carson, the thdn Goyamor*GensraI 
of India, during one of bis most expansiye moods of impmalistic dram* 
^ . beating, addressing the tea planters in the Surma 

^ sKSMtetto * Valley of Assam, bad declared that administration 
latsr^lisked exploitation were parts of the same duty in 

the government of India. This administration wm 
carried on with the help of our people; this exploitation both in 
its good sense and bad is being carried on with the co-operation of our 
people. It has been a silent process, sucking the blood of the 
victim unknowingly to him. Now and then our people grow conscious 
of it, raise a howl, and make a row. 1943 was such an occasion. 
The Government in India and its Indian oo-partners were caught in 
their game. The game was that concerned with financing the war 
activities. The **defenoe expenditure" has more than quadrupled under 
its various disguises. Lord Linlithgow's Finance Member had to find 
money for this . willingly or unwillingly the people of India have had^ 
to find it for him. One of his devices has been the levying of an* 
excess profits tax. The mill -owners of Ahmedabad are said to have’ 
put Bs. 10 crores, and the cloth dealers Bs. 2 crores*^ on this 
account alone. These amounts they have taken out of the consumers, 
and paid them into Sir Jeremy Baisman's hands. In this transaction 
they have acted as collectors on behalf of the Government. If 
these men of Indian birth had not indulged in the orgy of 
profiteering, the amount of excess profits tax would on paper 
have made a smaller show. But they chose to find it 
more profitable to play Sir Jeremy’s game, and thus helped in 
grinding the face .of their own people. In this connection a great 
word-play is being enacted by the use of the words-— inflation and 
deflation. Very few of us can be expected to understand the 

significance of these words ; though we may be made to feel in 
our bones their depredations. The editor of the London Economist 
has tried to make the subject comprehensible to our understanding 
by saying that ''inflation" is the “name given to the method of 
r^uoing the consumption of the public by increasing the prices of 

things they buy if the Government’s expenditure increases 

without the puUic's expenditure being reduced, pound for pound, 
then, whatever the outward appearance of the financial devices 
adopted, they are ii^^fact, inflationary." Judged by this test, the hand 
of the Government in' pushing the prices of commodities of every-day 
use is unmistakable. And our Indiafi manufacturers and traders have 
add^ strength to this hand. So will history judge. 

^ We have been led to devote so much space to a discussion of 
the break-down of social life in our country not because we expect- 
O ndhill* better things from the imperialism that holds 

^sEnmls because we expected better things 

(siasitliess of our manufacture^ Md traders, many of whom 
have for the last quarter of a century had oiq^Kurtuni- 
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ty ri^^iml^ the lesaone of the life of MaheftoUk ^Widhr li^ih 
mcMiu^e o( noii-ekploitatioti. W« ktiow that otur leadcir haisr 06 Mtk- 
rioiat* trith regard to the spirit that moTes the ordinary ttoA ih his 
momy*makihg activities. He has given ns a glimpse of his mih^ in 
tiie jBincf Bwaraj wherein he drew pointed attention to the way in 
which the miU-owners of western India had exploited the Swadeshi 
movement imtiated by Bengal in the opening years of the present 
century. This is an old history today. But we grieve that many ol 
us who have had that bitter experience have lived to see and suffer 
from the outburst ol the same selfish, shameless greed. And in such 
moments we are driven to cynicism as we watch the deterioration that 
set in the public morality of our country. It is of these weaknesses 
of this nature that Gandbiji has been trying all these years to rid 
our national life ; it is really against narrowness of vision found in 
our make-up that he has been staking his life on so many occasions 
trying to recall us to our glory as human beings and Indians. His 
latest fast of 21 days may appear to be directed against the 

stogginess of Lord Linlithgow, against the aspersions that the British 
bureaucracy has thrown on his life's mission. But really it was 
against our internal weaknesses that enabled Lord Linlithgow to act 
as he did. 


We do not propose here to go over the reasons adduced 
in the Tottenham pamphlet published by the Government of 

India on the 13th February, 1943. British propaganda 

disturbances that had 

on* opinion" followed the arrest of^ the Congress leaders 
after the passing of the Quit India " resolution by 
the All-India Congress Committee should be interpreted to the 
** United Nations ” public as a deliberate interference with the 
organisation of offensive operations against Japan with India as its 
main base and source of supply. The violence that had characterised 
this ebullition of public feeling was represented as desired by 
Mahatma Gandhi, as a smoke-screen for his pose of moral warfare, 


robbed of all bitterness, pointing out to a new technique of fighting 
injustice and regaining self-respect, individual and national. For about 
four months this mud-slinging continued to mislead the world, to 


discredit the principle to the service of which Gandhiji has devoted 
half a century of active life. And at the Aga Khan’s palace 
Gandhiji had writhed at this mis-representation, till his patienoe 
appeared to have snapped. He wrote to Lord Linlithgow a personal 
letter protesting against this official propaganda, asking to be oonvino* 
ed by proofs of the complicity of the Congress with the violence 
that the arrest of Congress leaders had precipitated ; he assured 
Lord linlit^ow that he would make ** ample amends ' if the official 
charge-sheet could be brought home to him. This expostulation did 
not move the ‘‘ stern symbol of British policy to whom '*Brit%$h 
praise went for being the first Viceroy to withstond the pressure of 
a Gandhi fast ”, to quote a XJ«S. weekly, the TitM of New York. 
India might palpitate with anxiety at the news that at his seventy- 
foniih year Gandhiji was preparing himself for a fait of 91 days 
with a view to cleanse himself and the atiaosphers of the frustra- 
tion that hovered over his native land. But the leading countries 
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iot Europe end Amerioa ftmonget the ** United Nations** oould haTe 
ino appreciation of the Qandhian method of political warfare. The 
paper we have thready quoted put their point of view when it 

*^e blunt truth wm that the wMtern world had alwsyt been leas interested in the 
fete of India than in the turn of war between the British Ha] and such articulate 
Indians as Mohandas Oandhi. New. once the excitement of the fast was orer, the 
West vaa not greatly concerned abont the life or death of a shrivelled little man in 
a loin cloth.’* 

These words may spund very cruel in our ears. But the people 
of India/ would be gaining an understanding of ** real politics’* which 
A influence politicians most if these words are accepted 

^a^mlssien friendly advice. The Archbishop of Canterbury 

In life might depbre that the political deadlock should have 

persisted, betokening a " spiritual alienation ” not 
only between India and Britain but between India and the world 
f6r which the U.S. weekly speaks. Writings in connection with this 
matter, appearing in Britain and the United States, have followed the 
line thrown by the spokesman of the Government in India when it 
characterized Gandhiji's fast as ** political blackmail ” ; as intending 
to restore failing leadership ”, to use the words of the New York 
Herald^Tribune. Another U.S. weekly, the Nation, memt kindly when 
it wrote : ** Mr. Gandhi's gl-day fast appears to be politically a 
confession of weakness and personally a token of strength. ” We 
are prepared to leave it at that, knowing full well that the strength 
of inspiration in the leadership spreads amongst the commonalty of 
the land, that the spark of divinity impregnates the common clay in 
and through a gifted man who feels the most the injustices and 

brutalities of existence and by his reaction to these shortens the 

lease of their life. Since Gandhiji came into the leadership of his 
people he has not only purified himself through successive 

orucifiction ” of the flesh but has helped to purify increasing 
numbers of men and women both inside and outside of India, 
strengthening their faith in the ultimate goodness of human nature 
which is growing increasingly more conscious of the futility of the 
ways of politicians in settling international differences It is in this 
larger hope that Gandhiji has been living ; it has been sustaining 
him through the many ** experiments with truth ” that he has 

undertaken. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, has described for us bow he felt as he was privileged 
to watch by the bed-side of Gandhiji as a medical attendant. *' It 
was like watching a yagna\ watching a devotee at bis prayers”, 
sharing in the penance^' of a great soul, his *'tapasya. ”• Horace 
Alexander, chief of the Friends* Ambulance Unit ( India ), who has 
established kinship with our country’s aspirations through his love of 
the ideal that Gandhiji has made his own, indicated the way in 
wUch a Christian should reabt to the spiritual ordeal that he had 
witnessed. 

ns, I think shove all, it is s esll to re»dediostion« In part, to me, it 
is a solemn act of self«parification and re-dedioaUon for the sins and soffmlngs 

i India and of the world. I think is surely a part of his message that 
jient to us, oslling us to fresh dedicaUion of our lives in the service of 
slMEili| humanity.’’ 
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W^tem oommentators, the majority of them, appear to have no 
better appredation of Gandhiji'e method than that of ^ia shrewd 
sense of i^litioa and his ability to regain prestige 
Censrem a Axle on fruit juice, water and an unquenchable spirit’*. 

Powers To Lord Linlithgow and his brood of British politi* 

cians this particular Indian is “a traitor at worsti 
a trouUesome mystic at best'’; and their handling of the situations 
created by him durmg the last three decades first in South Africa 
and then in India has been moved by this opinion of Gandhiji's personality. 
The rabid amongst British propagandists have blared a^ut Gandhiji's 
affiliation with the enemies of the present leadership of the *'nnited 
Nations”; they have publicized their belief that the Indian National Oongress 
guided by him was prepared to make on behalf of India its peace 
with Japan. They were, however, not sure of this brief. Lord 
Unlithgow's Home Member in course of bis speech during the 
autumn session ( 1943) of the Oentral Assembly tried to say some- 
thing about the synchronization of the “Quit India” movement with 
. the expected Japanese invasion — “at a time when there 'was little 
fear of the development of an enemy attack” ; this plea was not 
sustainable as no Japanese attack could be developed at the height 
of the monsoon, in August, when the Government itself had precipitated 
the disturbances by arresting the Oougress leaders. During the 
winter session of the Central Legislature on the occasion of the 
adjournment motion moved by Sri Laksbmi Kantra Moitra, secretary 
of the Nationalist Party in the Oentral Assembly, rising out of 
Gandhiji’s fast, the Home Member returned to the same plea— that 
the Congress had hoped that their movement would coincide in 
time with the apprehended Japanese invasion. The Government 
refused to budge from their position that no parley could be held 
with '^rebels", even with those who non-violently worked towards 
disruption of the war activities being organized in India. The 
controversy with regard^ to this matter has a historic interest today. 
The difference of opinion between the people of India and represen- 
tatives of the British Government in this as in other factors in the 
Indo-British relationship will remain unbridged as long as they cannot 
agree with regard to the fundamentals of India's demand for freedom, 
for Swaraj which is another name for national self-respect. The 
“spiritual alienation” between the two peoples could not be better 
illustrated than the “logical” way in which Lord Linlithgow was 
allowed to handle the question raised by Gandhi j’s fast. 

It is a misfortune that this should have been so. The bitterness 
between India and Britain has had wider ramifications both for the 
present and for the future. Politicians in Britain 
^Werrajlflestlons tomd to heave a sigh of relief that the 

“reb^ion” ; in India has been beaten down into 
sullen silence. But this sullen attitude has been exten- 
ding to other members of the “United Nations” ; they feel that they are acting 
as pawns in Britain's imperialistic game ; resp^ for and sympathy 
with the cause they represent have lost their initial vigour; 
aU the high-sounding dedbrations about the “four freedoms” have 
been losing their appeal. And the peoj^e of India appear to be 
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Titoigoittg tbemgdves to a UsUeBS aooeptaaoe of things as they are. 
GUnsitive minds in India regard this symptom as very nnhoal&y 
both for their * own people and lor the society of nations which 
cannot function peacirfully with a resentful people of 400 miUiQns, 
nursing a grieTanc6« ever open to appeals for the rectifications of. 
wrongs made by other frustrated peoi^es. Indians have survived 
British '"dragooning*’ for decades past, and they hope to be aUe to 
survive a longer regime of it. She holds a key position in Asia, 
,and with her unreconciled there cannot be a order^ peace in this 
continent at least, not to speak of any* world- wide *'new order”. 
We do not think that the leaders of the "United Nations” do not 
realise the full implications of the "deadlock” in India. But they 
appear to be as helpless in the hands (A fate as the people of this 
country are thought to be. 

We know that the majority of the leaders of the "United Nations” 
have recognised the validity of the British plea that as the various 
^ "elements’ in India’s myriad-minded people cannot 

™ themselves come to an agreed formula as to 

stnoibling block as to the contents of the 

freedom that they demand, Britain has been 
left Ho choice but to hold on to the existing arrangements, 
specially at a time when these arrangements are essen- 

tial for the conduct of military operations against the Asiatic member 
of the Axis Nations. British politicians have been saying that 

their anxiety to throw the reins of political power over India has 
created fear among those elements of the Indian population who 
apprehend that the ruling classes who will be inheriting this 
power will do them less justice than they have been receiving at 
British hand. This fear Britain, true to her trust, cannot ignore or 
brush aside. This unwillingness of Britain can only be removed if the 
various schools of political thought, the representatives of India's various 
material interests, can work out a joint claim that Britain, true to 
her many declarations, will have to admit. The varieties of demands 
made by the different elements of the Indian population are hard to 
reconcile. The ruling authorities have tried to do so, but have failed. 
Whether this confession of failure is a pretence or not will remain a 
matter of controversy. There is hardly a responsible public man in 
India who does not feel and has not given public expression to the 
feeling that this confession of failure has been a pose and a pretence. 
The history of British rule in this country is littered with decisions 
that the external authority has imposed upon the country against thi 
inclinations and intei^its of its inhabitants. The present war, the 
way in which India was unceremoniously pushed into it, is the 
latest case in point. The British Government knows it, or to be 
honest, ought to know it. No wide-awake political party has liked 
this entanglement, not even the Muslim League which is being, used 
by British imperialists as their trump card a^^nst the Indian demand 
for Swaraj, This organisation and the party it represents have not, 
as an organisation and aa'a party, consented to co-operate with the war 
activities as these are being condu^^ by the l>elhi-Simla bureaucracy, 
the Indian Na^onai 0^^ the British should "qfnit 

Xnd^” with goodwill and honourably. The Modim League borrowed 
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tlw 9 k. littia variation. Breiidwti ^nld not tidnk of a 

bafctilr al^aa than— **Divid6 and Qait'\ tfani ataaling a thnndar 
fronij;"iha Oongnss. We do not know if Lord Linlltibsow found 
anyl^eonaolation in thie new demand. Ho has not been . abla to 
respond to it, as he could not to the Oongress demand. 

Why the Government whose agent he is in India has not gin^cn 
pta<^iOfld shape to this demand of the disruptionists of the Muslim 
League is not dithcult to understand. It knows that 
■■Daritu”stliiM*' demands of an identical nature made 

India behalf of sentiments^ ambitions and conceits for 

separate enclaves that , would reduce the country that is 
known to the world as Hindusthan to a zig-saw puzzle. The **non- 
aooession '* clause in the Gripps proposals had conceded the spirit of this 
demand, and thus stirred into consciousness many a sleeping ambition or. 
conceit. We are. therefore, presented with the spectacle of Dr* 
Ambedkar's group of the “ scheduled castes ** wanting a separatro ** sthan* 
for themselves ; of the section of the Justice Party in Madras represenfed 
by Mr Bamaswami Naicker wanting their " Dravidasthan of a section 
amongst the Sikhs wanting a separate '* Khalsa " territory. These are 
the clamant voices that have made thomselves articulate. We have no 
doubt that with the progress of time every bit of separate caste, class or 
credal group will be laying claim to separate bits oi territory so that 
they could build therein their special character in culture. All such 
sentiments, ambitions and conceits have been floating in the air ; not 
even the Muslim League has cared to chalk out the territories that 
would form the units of their’ Pakistan. We have been told that areas 
where the Muslims happen to be in a majority should be formed into 
separate States. Muslim League politicians have not cared to be more 
concrete or more logical. Because they happm to number less in census 
reports than the Hindus, so far as the whole country is coTioerned, 
they feel that it would not be possible for them to build up their 
special culture-life in the neighbourhood of other culture-groups. What 
these special characteristics are amongst our Muslim neighbours which 
require glass* houses for their development, that have been withering 
in the atmosphere where other groups are having their being, the 
world has not yet been told. When science has been creating 
opportunities and instruments for the building up of a world culture, 
when smaller economic and material interests are being ironed out 

to form the basis of a world community of richer and more 

abundant life, India presents the picture of tiny separatist conceits 
and ambitions raising their heads and breaking up the unitiy and 
integrity of a land which geography and history have shaped as 
one. This irrationalism is, we hope, a passing phase lashed into 
view by encouragement from a State system that has not been 
able to send its roots into the soil of the country. If our hop^ be a liar, and 
our country is sought to be divided into so many hundreds of 
the special areas in which the Jews were condemned to live in Europe,— 
we should prepare ourselves for a “ hundred years *’ civil war in the 
country not less devastating' than what the World War II. of the SOth 

century has been causing through continents. For, in this claim for 

tlie division of the country into as niany States as there are castes and 
meeds, groups among castes and oree4s, tbm are involved certain 
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of sooial (nganisation tbak have never been peaoefoBy 
i^pted or rejeetad. Tbie ie the verdict of history. Perhaps wmld 
developments may drive sneh narrowness from the region of i»aotieal‘ 
ity. But. we have to be prepared for the worst, while hoping for the 
beet. 

When Sir Stafford Orifqps was sent by the British War OaUnet 

„ with the copy of a draft declaration it was_ prepMed 

WMmntnm (he vast majority of those who had interviews 

CiteM SedaMtiM ^th him felt impelled to take exception to it 
owing to the presence therein of Olause— C— 
which ran as follows : ' 

"His Hajestv's Government undertake to accept and imidwnent forthwith the 
eonititntion ao framed anbject only to (1) the right of any province of British 
India foat is not prepared to accept tlie new constitutional position, provisimi 
being made for ita subaeqaent accession if it so decides. With such non-acceding 
provinces, should they so desire. His Majesty ’s Government will be prepared to 
^ree npon a new constitution giving them the same full status as the Indian 

In this Olause separationists and disrnptionists in India have 
found a new chapter of arguments for dividing the country. In the 
controversy that ensued and has continued since then 
SotiS Russia example of Soviet Bussia has been quoted for 

de Mtsin ^he benefit and enlightenment of the Indian people. Art. 

XVII. of the Soviet constitution is relevant to the 
issue: “To every Union Bepnblic is reserved the right freely to 
secede from the U. S. 8. B. ” The “ Dominions ’* of the British 
Empire enjoy this right. And as none of the constituents of the 
Soviet i^publio and the British Empire have cared to exercise 
this right, it is urged for our assurance that the “ non-accession ’’ 
Clause in the Oripps declaration cannot be such a bogey as the 
majority of Indian politicians appear to regard it. The recognition 
of such a right is a oorfSession to sentiment which has to be taken 
account of by rulers of States. The real binding fosces of States are 
in these modern days economic and political — the sense that 
economic interests and the needs of defence are best /Isrved by 
the arrangements that bind the territories. The *' Union 

Bepublics ’’ of the Soviet Union are held together because they find 
in the economic system on which it has been reared a guarantee 
td social well-bmng, securing to every man, woman and child the 
greatest opportunities for the full flowering of bis or her personality. The 
colonies of Britain that have developed into “ dominions ” today have b ee n 
held together not so much by economic ties as by the anlightaw^ ^ ^ 
■eU-interest that found in the British Navy the shield of their 
existence. Experience during the last World War as well as during 
the present, appears to be leading these “ dominions to thiny of 

other affiliations for the dqfenoe of their territorial integrity, specially 

those offered by the United States of America. In certain previous 

volumes of the Indian Annual Segister, specially those of 19M. and 
1941, we have discussed the tendencies of such a development. The 
^virt Union is a new experiment in economic and p»iiM fial 
By her heroic fight againat Germany and her alUes, 
almost single-handed, Bussia has proved the inherent stiengtii of the 
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curgiitf of har State. None of her eonstitaent Stetee heve taken advan- 
tages of her diffioultiee to break away from her aooiety of peoidee ; 
none xA theee have been found yielding to the temptations that 
Gierinany must have held to them, specially to those that lie \in 
west Bussia, almost across the German t border. We have been told 
that the secret of cohesion lies in Art XVII. of the Soviet Oonstita- 
tion, conceding to the. eonstitaent States the right to secede aS and 
when they liked. We do not know. As we write* the announcement 
made by M. Molotov that the Union BepuUios *' would have the 
right to send their own diplomatic representatives to other States and 
maintain armies of their own may appear to have added strength to 
this argument. These two rights have been regarded as attributes 
of sovereignty, of sovereign independence. We do not propose to be 
hasty in analysing the many considerations that must have moved 
the Soviet rnlers to oonoede these rights. We are prepared to leave 
the matter by quoting what observers have said with regard to the 
value of the “ non-aoceding ’* Clause. M. Stalin has been credited 
with finding this formula and binding thereby the heterogenous 
elements in the Soviet State — a League of Nations. John Gunther 
in Inside Europe ^ in the “ war edition published in 1940, wrote : 


**His main work was then ( 1921 and years following when Stalin was appointed 
Secretary-General of the Party by Lenin ) in the sphere of Nationalities. ( He had 
written in 1912 a book— Socialism A the National Question ). As a non-Russian he 
was peculiarly fitted for this task. Soviet Russia was a melange of at least one 
hundred quite separato races and nationalities, and the job was to combine them 
into stable unity while conceding some measure of provinelal autonomy, at least 
in spirit. Stalin, under Lenin,, invented the idea of the U. S. S. B.— the convenient 
device by which independent and ** autonomous ” republics became the Soviet 
'* Union ”, surrendering central authority to Moscow, retaining local administrative 
privileges. ” 


We do nob know how far the recent Molotov declaration will be 
modifying the existing arrangements wherein^ the "directives" issued 


Simplicity of 
Soviet thought 
and practice 


from the Eremlin guide the life and thought of the 
more than eighteen orores of people living in areas 
as far apart as central Europe and the Maritime 
Province of Siberia. Apologists of the Muslim League 


ideology have been trying to rub it in that just as in the Soviet 


land peace and strength have been found by conceding to peoples of 
many races and traditions their right to live their own lives, so 


should Hindusthan secure these by conceding the Muslim League 
demand. As thi Muslims of India are a '* separate " nation, because 


they differ in certain habits of thought and eVery-day conduct from 
their neighbours, their right to " separate *' bits of territory 
interspersed throughout the country is legitimate both in the law and 
the pratioe of nations. We have not been told how the Muslims of 
Samarkhand* for instance* have been able to accommodate themselves 
to the Soviet ideology, bow the special obaraoteristios of their 18- 
hundred years old traditions have managed to live and flourish 
under and side by side with those that have Sprouted only 25 years 
back. The Bussian example will lose its appeal unless we arp made 
acquainted with facts that have a bearing on the matter under 
discussion. The beliefs and practices of the Soviet Bepublio have no 
relation to gpy of the other-worldly intuitions on which the major 
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of tho world dftiin to boQcl all fbetr feoditiioiui. The ties 
Itot hold the milKone of the Soriet knd ora mode np of the wasrp 
ond weft of eooaomio aotivitiei^ Art* Xn. of the Soviet Oonstitu- 
tion said : **Iii the tF.8.8.B , work is the obligation and honomble 
duty of every able-bodied citieen, in accordanoe with the principle-^ 
^He who does not work, ndther will he eat.** This simple formnla is 
as old as creation, md Soviet philosophy does not recognize any 
ottier cement of social life* This simplicity has an api^l to a world 
burdened with a thousand inhibitions. Not so the ideaUsms that 
move the Muslim League propafi^nda. They are seeking to make the 
particularities of their life into so many barriers between ndghbours 
amongst whom they have been living for centuries* In one breath 
they deny that the counting of heads has any validity in the State-life 
they would like to have in India; in the next they say that where 
they happen to be in a majority, men of other creeds must agree to 
yield to their claims as a majority. The principle of majority rnie 
cannot thus be played with in a serious discussion that concerns 
the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of millions of human beings. 
If differences create the right to divide and separate, the minority may 
torpedo the Muslim League ideology as successfully as the Muslim 
League politicians have been holding up the advance of democratic 
freedom in this country. Before they expect people to seriously con- 
sider their proposals, they must show their hands — how do they 
propose to protect interests under whatever name these may pass — 
whether as Hindus or Muslims; whether as capitalists or proletariats; 

whether as workers in factories or in fields. They must show how 

they propose to solve this proUem as it affected other minorities. 

The logic of their propaganda should have told them that only a 
vast exchange of populat^n in the immediate future can lay the 
foundation of the Pakisthan of their imagination. The 
mii?«3fon & Muslims from Bihar, for instance, must leave the 
'living tpace” homes of their fathers and be provided with newer 
homes in Bengal; the Hindus from east and north 

Bengal must seek shelter somewhere else; the Muslims from the 

Nizam’s State must seek asylum in Sind or in the Punjab; the Hindus 
from these two provinces and from the State of Kashmir must 

strike up tent and go in search of fresh fields and pastures new. 
We have read of an exchange of population betwe^ Turkey and 
Greece that concerned only about 20 lakhs of people* If Pakisthan is 
to take shape in this country, the human beings that will be called 
upon to change places will running into 4 or 5 crores. Muslim 

iMgue politicians haW not chosen to be explicit with regard to 
tUs logical consequence of their demands, they dare not present such 
a programme to their ow& co-religionists; they dare not terrify them 
with the prospect held forth by such a demand. Every province, 
evary district, every sub-diviiion and taluqa^ every cluster of villages 

will have to be presented^ with such a choice, for such a change of 

habitation. No other step except this can solve the minority problem 
in the shape the Muslim League politicians have chosen to raise it. 
But this is not the end of the stuvy. ISie Pakisthan so fonned 
smi make provision for a iebemroinii, for 'living space", made 



fum|w tliw wotM by th« ilritiagi d klM NlUid patly llBitt/' 
iioiir lnor^^ MosUmd .or H!iidiis« m tiM oao# inay b4 OMf find 
Iheilr^t^ over^oroirded. Where are they to go ? No Biodi^tlioii 
cNiir illow MualimB to oome from outoide, diatorbiog thb positioa of ibg 
ma^oidity popnlation; so also no Paldsthan can allow Hindus from an ofer^ 
orowded Hindusthan. This deadlock will be the parent of Orafs Of 
conquest as Nasi Germany has preached and sought to practise. She 
has been doing it in the name ol race; Muslims and Hindus of India 
will be required to do it in the name of religion. The present 
generation of Muslims may fed that this dark prospect is not for 
them; the future may be left to take care of itself. But we are sure 
that the vast majority of them do not realize that as other 
communities understand the implications of the demands made by the 
Muslim League they are getting careful of the immediate present. The 
furore raised by Mr. Fazlul Huq during the last census showed the 
direction of the storm. 

Events happening in our neighbourhood also illustrate this aspect 
of the matter. In course of discussion in the Central Legislature on 
the famine conditions in Bengal wherein suggestions 
way- ease long-range plans for making this province and the 

of Aseam other areas near about self-sufficient in the matter of 
food grains were made, complaints were uttered by 
certain members that there were about HO lakhs of virgin acres in 
the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam that, when cultivated, will provide 
food for millions. But owing to the opposition of the local people to the 
influx of cultivators, men from Bengal, whether Hindu or Muslim — this vast 
area has been lying unused. The opposition of the local people is due to 
the fact that the emigrants were not Assamese-speaking and differed 
from them by certain habits of social life The vast majority of the 
local people are Hindus; and we have reason to believe that their 
opposition is being strengthened by the feeling that the emigrants, 
the majority of whom have been Muslims from Bengal, should not 
be allowed to convert their fair Valley into a Pakisthan. This will 
happen if they are allowed to come in unchecked. Muslim League 
propagandists have made no secret of their ambition to be able to swamp 
the local people. But their loud-voiced desires have warned the local 
people of the danger to their material and non-material interests 
held by these. And they have been watchfully observing the activities 
of the Assam Ministry which happens to have a leader of the 
Muslim League as its chief minister. And the secret machinations 
on behalf of “Pakisthan'* in this area in which members of this 
Ministry appear to have had a hand are traceable in many of its 
measures. But owing to the complications created by the war most 
of these activities escape scrutiny today. These areas form part of 
the eastern front where Japanese concentrations have been testing 
the strength of the defence arrangements made by the Anglo- 
American military authorities. And behind the scredn raised by these 
war activities Sir Muhammad SaaduUa and hU fellb#ers have be«i 
playing their game. Famine conditions in Bbn|^ have been driving 
thousands of Bengdee Muslims to these virtgiii areas ; and the Assam 
Ifiuistry has been bonniving at their intrusion And the breaking down 
of tiio **Lina System” set up as a proteMivis* n^ttri for the local 
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j^pla. Thii story reveili ttie miny foross of dispats snd dimpHon 
thst tba Moslim Lssgas ideology hse let loose over the oountry. 
Assam supplies so example and a warning of coming events. As a 
obronioler and •interpreter of * events and devdopmentSp we just 
indioate their tendency. Perhaps there are other forces, personal 
and impersonal, that have had their hand in poshing the people of this 
country into strifes and struggles that will test their strength and 
capadty— the real foundation stones of stable and virile 
national life. 


The solution of the problem of India’s independence, as proposed 
by the Muslim League, has been characterized as ‘‘terrible’* by more 


Other strands of 
poUtleal thcaght 
asiOBiSlMulims 


than one observer of things Indian* Edward Thomp- 
son who was Principal of the Bankura college had occasion 
to met the president of the League and found him prepared 
to face the dread situation that will be created. 


In his speech as president of the annual session of the League 
held at Delhi during the last week of April (194S), he was cheered 
to the echo when he declared If we cannot secure power as a 
united India, then let us take it as a divided India.” How this trick 
was to be done — this does not appear to have troubled l)im in this 
particular speech at least. From latter declarations he appears to ' 
think that the British Government would do the kindly thing by him 
and his community, and “divide and quit” India. It is not possible to 
argue with such a belief. There are, however, other schools of thought 
amongst our Muslim neighbours who feel that they could have 'no 
interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the assist- 
ance of the British,” to quote from a resolution passed by the 
Oounoil of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar almost about the same time. 
Another organization, the All-India Momin Confei^ence, in its 6th 
annual session held at Delhi during those days of April (1948), came 
out strong for “the political unity and integrity of India.” The 
president. Sheik Muhammad Zahiruddin, announced that their 

organization had decided to sever all connection with the Congress 
and the Muslim League. One reason for this step was that they were anxious 
“to give no semblance of iustidcation for the charge that the Momins 
were working with the Congress to divide the Muslim community.” 
He claimed that their organization represented 45 millions of Muslims 
“who are in the same position in the Muslim community as the 
depressed classes are among Hindus.” The amelioration of these 
millions was only “possible under Swarc^j** ; their anxiety to have it 
quick was the inspiring motive of their ^‘hurry to have Swaraj" ; he 
appears to have reached the same conclusion that the majority of 
politically-minded people in India have done, that Hindu-Muslim 

unity can wait but Swaraj cannot ; he expressed this thought thus : 

“about a political agreement between Hindus and Muslims we are not 

in such a hurry.” 

We have tried here to summarise the political thoughts that 

have been stirring in the Muslim community of India. Ftof. Ourumukh 
Nihal Singh, President of the 6th annual session of 
Mr. Jlmiali's the Indian PoliUoal Soienoe Conference, appears to think 
stagey ways that the question raisedi by the Muslim League has 
“passed beyond the realm of thought into the 
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flona of highly soroharged emotioii/' If thii opinion o«n 
be tiniiitod as a guide to political conduct, one can wait and 

let ^8 fmisy pass. We know that the leadership of the 
Leaghe will not willingly allow their followers to think; they dare 
not call upon their members to make a realistic study of the proUem 
of inter-communal* relations in India. Mr. Jinnab who in his youth 
hi^ made a name as an "actor** of Shakespeare's dramas has been 
using his gifts in the political stage. He prefaces and ends his 

speeches with abuse of Hindu public men and publicists. His Ddhi 
speech contained the following sample : 

**Wiien we passed the Lahore resolution; we did not use the word Pakistan at 
all ’* Mr. Jinnah said. 'Who gave us this world ? (Hhouts of "Hindus”). Let me 
tell yon this is their folly. Tnet started damning this on the ground ttiat it was 
Pakistan. They foisted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-lslamiam. We 
onrseWes went on for a long time using the phrase ''the Lahore resolution popularly 
known as Pakistan. But how long are we to hare this long phrase? I say to 
Hindu and British friends : We thank you for giving us one word**. 

This story is not true to the facts of recent developments in the 
political thoughts and activities of this country. The president 
, of the Muslim League appears not to know the history 

Rahmat Ali\^ which the ^‘Pakisthan** cry represents. 

"Pakisthan" is difficult to believe that he does not know tlmt 

the late poet Iqbal used this word in course of A' 
speech as President of an annual session of the Muslim League 
held at Allahabad ; and how can he forget the pioneering work done 
in this line by Bahmat Ali whose activities find mention in Madame 
Helide Edib's book Inside India ? She has quoted in her book the 
ideas and ideals that, according to Bahmat Ali, guide the Muslims : 
"Our religion, culture, history, tradition, literature, economic system, 
laws of inheritance, succession and marriage are fundamentally 
different from those of Hindus. They extend to the minute details of 
life.'* Bahamat Ali when he started his movement in 1933 laid the 
eastern boundary of bis "Pakistban" at the Jamuna ; the 

territories that would form his State — the Punjab, Afghan Province, 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan — are "not a part of India". History 
tells us that "although twelve hundred years ago there were Hindus 
and a Hindu Empire, since 712, for over a thousand years, they 
(the Hindus) have been a minority community there". The 

Muslim League leadership only varies the language in their 
assertion of the needs of "separate" States for Muslims, but the 
basic ideas are those that Bahmat Ali gave expression to a decade 
back. Since then Bahamat Ali appears to have extended his 
definition of "Pakisthan" in response to changed circumstances. Ha 
has, for instance, sketched the frame of "Osmanisthan" from out of 
the territories that form part of the Nizam State today, simply 
because the ruling family of the State happens to belong to the Muslim 
community, and the overwhelming majority of the population although 
Hindu appears to have bad no place or say in the matter. Here 
the principle of majority rule on which the Ijahore resolution was 
based has been given the goby. Evidently neither the earliest 
protagonists of the "Pakisthan" idea nor the present enthusiasts for 
it are prepared td go by a principle, but" must have the best of 
both the worlds. Human exlBtence» however, does not provide for such 
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^ ^mr^aimiee ior a ioDg timei The hietory of ibeir own oommunity^ 
1^ otight to have taught our Muslim nai^bours thiB much whidom 
(jO present oentury ot least, when for lesser prinoi|lles . States 
are being oTertnmed. But esperienoe is a dear sohod and the 
majority of us do learn in no other. 


Muslim League leadership has been exciting for its own purposes 
many of the nunority elements in the country. Those of us who 

experience of the mutations of political 
life and activities in India cannot but watch with 
snUtleae ^ certain amount of amusement the companionate 
relation that appears to have grown up between, 
" for instanoe, the Muslim League and the group of south Indian 
politicians and publicists whose guide and philosopher is Mr. Bama- 
swami N sicker. These gentlemen have come forward with the claim 
that they must have their *'Dravida-sthan’* where pre-Arayan culture 
and civiUsation, now withering under adverse Aryan domination, must 
have room for a fresh flowering. The leader of this group has 
de^red that if he cannot have his **Dravida-sthan" he will embrace 
Islam and on the strength of this new affiliation carve out a new 
“sthah**— not certainly ^Dravida-sthan" — if the culture for which the 
l^slim League stands has any meaning and significance. We do not 
know bow Mr. Bajagopalachari and his followers have been reacting 
to this demand of Mr, Bamaswami Naicker and his followers. The 
''separateness’* of Dravida culture from the Aryan is a proposition 
that is as valid as that for which the Muslim League threatens to 
diride the country. History, now-forgotten history at least, can be 
brought out to find reasons in support and defence of this particular 
thesis. Dr. Ambedkar’s group of 'scheduled castes”, spread over the 
whole of Indiay has put in claims for their "separate” States. To 
give shape to these, vast exchange of population will have to be 
undertaken to bring the dispersed "depressed” classes into sizeable 
States. The Sikhs will have their chunk of Punjab territory which 
contains all the sacred places of their religion, and is the homeland 
of their short but glorious history. It is possible that other groups 
have been dreaming their dreams and seeing their visions which 
require but a little encouragement from the British authorities to 
come into the light of day. The credal States of which we have 
given samples here do not, however, complete the tale of India’s 
experiment with State-making. There are linguistic nationalisms such 
as Assamese, Maithil, Tamil, Telegu, Oanarese, to take a few instances 
only, which have already put in their claims for the apportionment 
of a "local habitation aqd a name.” These also cannot be denied. 
Some of these claims would be cutting across one another *, at least these 
cannot be accommodated in the, schemes of credal States that has been 
the reply of the Mhelim League to .the needs of modem life. 


Ik has been urged that the innumerable number of States in India 
that will evolve if the separatist conceits and ambitions of all are 
to be satii&ed need not stond as a barrier to the 
4|bIiisi klitsrte freedom of each one of tiiein. But this can only be a 

qeyelepwest half-way house. Eor, 'in this world of national 

freed oompetithm . whern^^^t^ of terri- 



loiii(|||intiegHiy bas beeoms a diffienlt task erao k* siidb irik «Qi|^ 
«i when xegional gronplnga demnndiiig the ^ df 

ideals of sovereign independence are thought to^ be ths piMsM 
oomiiig/Btato-organizations, at a time like this to. seek to divide 
into tiny bits the gec^raphioal entity and unity that India has beett 
throughout the centuries may be going against the forces of historical 
devdopments. This can be denied only at the peril of more valuable interests. 

^ese are long-range views. Meanwhile the Indian scene is beiog 
disfigured by controversies that has been holding up the progress of the 
country not only politically but economically and socially 
Foreaptnreot in Its widest sense embracing every department of 

pelitleal power the people s life. Even in the matter of famine in 

Bengal candid frien<is from other parts of India have 
been found to give expression to the opinion that it came to be so 
incompetently handled because the Muslim League party which was 
th# official Opposition in the Bengal Legislature during the opening 
phases of this famine made it into a ‘‘sport «of politics*'; the Euro- 
pean party which held the balance in the party grouping lent a hand 
to this game for reasons of their own wholly unconnected with this 
threat to the lives of millions. This callousness has become possible 
because we have learnt to regard the little of political power that has been 
yielded by the British as a stepping-stone to the advance of personal and 
group interests. The representatives of the Indian National Congress have 
been regarded by many in this country as queerly unrealistic or ideal- 
istic when they gave up the Ministries in eight out of the eleven 
provinces of India where the 1935 Act had been functioning. Leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha who regard the threat held by the Muslim 
League to the unity of the country as of more immediate concern than 
settling accounts with the British bureaucracy have roundly condemned 
the Qpngress for resigning the power that it had gained by beating 
in the elections all the political parties combined against it. and thus 

selling the pass to the enemies of the country, foreign and native. 

The resignation by the Congress Ministries have enabled the bureau- 
cracy to tempt politicians and careerists with seats of power. And 

the majority of them have fallen into the trap. Muslim League 
politicians have taken full advantage of this opportunity not because 
they love the British chains, but because they feel that this power 
will enable them to consolidate their power and work towards the 
establishment of the "Pakisthan” of their dreams. During the Delhi 
annual session of the Muslim League held during the last week of 
April, 1948, Muslim League politicians were found crowing with the 
anticipated glory of their party and the victory of their programme. 
Ohowdhury Khaliquzzaman of Lucknow who has developed in him a 
Sudetan . German mind made no secret of the ways in which his party 
would be disintegrating the activities of the Central Government, 
weakening its hold over the provincial administrations, and in the 
ratultant confusion lay the foundations of Fakirthan in the areas 
where the Muslim League party dominated the Ministries. And, it fortune 
favoured their efforts in this behalf they will regain the political power 
over the whole of India that had slipped from the hands of the 
descendants of Babar. It is useless to argue with sentiments and 
hopes like these. There are other dreamers and visionaries who have 
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Ibair own partienlftrlstio sohemes for the oaptara of political fowoi^ in 
l^ia. All of tbem dq not bdong to what has come to be known as 
British India. 

These developments lie in the womb of the fatnre. In the imme- 
diate present British policy has seen to it that the people do war 
oi ^ ^oxk driven thereto by hunger, that they do not 
”iSimot*poor * interfere with war activities in which their higher im- 
people^ pulses cannot be enlisted owing to reasons well under- 

stood all over the world. The manner in which Lord 
Linlithgow was allowed to handle the policy raised by Gandhi ji's fast 
of 31-days showed that "the ruling authorities did not feel the necessity 
of full-hearted Indian support in their fight for existence Other 
leaders of the **XJnited Nations'*, except the Chinese, have accepted 
this British interpretation of the situation in this country. . Of course, 
they must have fretted when the sabotage and incendiarism of the 
latter half of 1943 threatened to disrupt the organisations for offense 
against Japan that the British and United States Governments were 
building up in this country. But the suppression of these subversive 
activities has removed their fears — ^fears that often quicken human conscience. 
Another argument for the continuance of the British arrangements was 
supplied by the quiet way in which the people have been paying the 
mounting expenses imposed on them by the Finance Member of Lord 
Linlithgow’s Government. This quietness may have led to paths to 
the grave. But that has not deflected State policy in India. In 
direct and indirect ways, more through the latter^ Sir Jeremy Baisman 
has been squeezing out of the people the crores required to carry on 

Britain’s war of survival as an imperialist Power. The railway 

budget will illustrate this method of exploitation. Since 1936 railway 
rates and fares have been increased four times. They have a depre- 
ciation fund in the railways which requires Bs. 8} crores a year, but 

they put in it Bs. 19 crores every year. They have also a reserve 

fund in which they have been able to put in Bs. 84 crores. All 

these monies come from rates and fares ; they are much in excess 
of what is required for the proper running of the railways. In the 
coming year it has been estimated that they will have a surplus of 
Bs. 86 crores, out of which Bs. 27 crores will go to the general revenues 
according to the convention of 1924, Bs. 9 crores going into the 

reserve fund. It has not been thought desirable that out of this huge 

profit something can or should be set apart for the relief of rates 

and fares. The member in charge of the railways has not in reply 
to these criticisms cared to justify this technique of exploitation. He 
tried to make much of the theory that the railways were a public 
utility concern, concerned not with profit but with service to the 
public. But in practice it has been the other way about. 

This exploitation has been pressing hard on the people, a proof 
of which has been afforded by the famine conditions that have b^me 
a feature of India’s participation in a war that was 
dstopos secure ‘‘freedom from want” ^nd “freedom from 

evpeaditiirs to the commonalty of the world. Oontroversy 

with regard to the Yasponsibility for this state of 
affidrs has become, perhaps, by the time we write these lines irrelevant. 
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(ha wioter aaaiiai (1948) of tiia OfloM l 4 |i|latara 
ottiB^fkwDqe of ooabwrarty ernpted into nttentlra m tin 
uemMir presented his demands and the vuions annndal ooniniitowhta 
nndem^n on behalf of the Indian people by the British adacdnis* 
tonooi. For as long a time as the beginning of British bonneotioo 'With 
inis sonntry the non* Indian bias of the Government has left no 
choice^ to the snbieot population but to look with suBpioion on the 
financial arrangements made by the British bureaucracy that in theory 
harries on the adimnistration on behalf and for the benefit of the British 
peoj^e. Specially is this so when Indian men and Indian money are 
being used for fighting Britain’s war. The feeling has been that India has 
always been a loser by these transactions ; by some financial jugglery 
that is hard to trace Britain walks away leaking Indian pohkets lighter. 
During the last World War such a thing was suspected to have happen- 
ed ; and people mockingly ask today whether or not a repetition of the same 
experience was being staged by the India Office under Mr. Leopold 
Amery and the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy under Lord Linlithgow as 
part of recompense for the use of India’s resources in the present World 
War. Sir Jeremy Baisman presented a picture of Britain’s generosity in 
bearing a large part of the war expenses in and about India as re- 

flected in the settlement of November, 1948. Under it India has to 
pay : (a) her pre-war normal budget lor efleotive charges of about Bs. 86.77 
crores ; (b) a sum in adjustment of the normal budget for rise in prices ; 
(c) the cost of * Indian war measures’, that is, such war measures as can 
be regarded as purely Indian liabilities by reason of their having been 
undertaken by India in her own interests; (d) a contribution towards 
the additional costs of her external defence. India has paid a lump sum 
of Bs. 1 crore on this account. **His Majesty's Government is to pay 
for the remainder of all general defence and supply expenditure incurred 
by India, subject to separate post-war negotiations concerning the liabili- 
ty for surplus war stores in India acquired in the common interest. 
Non-eflective charges were to be dealt with separately." It cannot be 
expected that a lay man would understand the technicalities of ^ this 
arrangement. And the Finance Member sought to illustrate the impli- 
cations of these in the following words : 

"Expenditure on Supply in its widest sense^the production of guns, smmuni- 
tioD armoured care, clothing and war-like storee.of every deecription (tome 60,000 
item'e) was so closely related to direct defence expenditure that it also was covered 
by the Financial Settlement. The arrangement was broadly speaking the eame : 
India pays for whatever she token from Indian production for Indian war me^m, 
and for her share of joint war meaeuree. including storage chargee, and Hto 
Blaieety’e Government pays for, and owns, all the remaining etoree prodt^, 
together with practically all the capital assete created for the purpose of expending 
prodttctioiwstta storage." 


In the absence of detailed explauatious in this behalf it is difficult 
to estimate the ohargas that will ultimately fall on the Indian exchequer, 
though Sir Jeremy emphasised * the importance of 
avoiding the meticulous calculations, arguments and 
adjustments which gave rise to such endless trouble 
and confusion in the last war'*. Even the lay man 
sees that there are loop-holes in the Financial Settlement and its 
wording that will be creating troubles whto the accounts come to be 
squa^ This is a subject in which India does pot expect to receive 


ladUa creditor 
ceoatry*— me of 
her *^ster]fog 
iMihiaeoo" 
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lilt deftling, owing to tha ntmiitiirftl ralnUon that subsistfl between her 
ana Britain. Speeches of loyatists even during the last winter sessicm 
6l the Oenta*al Legislature voioed such a fear. Oounected with this is 
the huge amount of purchases being made on behdf of Britain in 
this country on account. A great part of the value of these trans^ 
actions has bemi paid for by the Uquidation of a part of the puUio 
debt of India held in sterling, by the sale of railway annuities held 
in Britaiu. The remaining totalled about Bs. 460 crores in the second 
week of 1943. An estimate says that India’s sterling credit have 
been increasing at themte of Bs. 20 crores every month. Oouoern 
is being naturally felt in this country for the proper utilization of 
these '^sterling balances**. The Hnance Member disclosed the ways in 
which they proposed to get paid. One was the funding of yearly 
payments in sterling of about 5 to 6 millions a year on account of 
pensions, family pensions and provident funds. Another is a Becon- 
strw|tion Fund made out of the ^'sterling balances”, to be kept in London, 
**to ^provide for the financing of a programme of post-war reconstruc- 
tion, including the rehabilitation and re-equipment of industries.” Both 
these proposals are being regarded with "suspicion and disap- 
proval’ \ to quote the words of the Finance Secretary. The first proposal — 
^the advance provision of remittance for sterling pensionary liabilities” — is 
regarded as a pointer to the lack of confidence on the part of the 
British authorities in the willingness or ability of the ^'self-governing 
India” to meet these liabilities. Bitterness is being felt that the 
British authorities somehow getting control over certain Indian resour- 
ces should refuse to allow India to use these as she desired, to 
withhold payment of these on one excuse or other. The Beconstruct- 
ion Fund proposal is also not looked upon with favour because it is 
believed that it will bind India to buy her requirements of ^'capital 
goods” — machineries and other equipments for modern industrialism — from 
Britain, from the ^'sterling area”. Sir Jeremy Baisman indicated the 
nature of these requirements ; "in the post-war period India will have 
heavy demands for imported machinery and plant to equip her greatly 
extended industrial system, to re-eqiup her railways and to enable Provin- 
cial and State Qoyernments to carry out schemes of electrification, 
irrigation and the like, which have had to remain in abeyance dpring 
the war”. He^ajso indicated the source from which India could get 
these things — "apart from their being available as a reserve wherewith 
to pay for the capital goods which the United Kingdom will be in a 
position to supply for India’s industrial expansion and the replace- 
ment of machinery...”, this fund will "enable India to trade as one 
of the principal commercial countries of the world and plav a help- 
ful part in building a system of international trade such as would 
ensure a fair market for goods of export*’. In theory the proposal 
made here may have points , to recommend it for acceptance. But from 
her experience of British handling of her resources during two centur- 
ies of their relationship, any movci however well-intentioned, on the part 
of Britain for the benefit of India is watched with suspicion ahd 
distrust. This must be a .permanent factor so long as Britain does 
not^ snd this unnatural state of things, this unfortunate 
feoU|^,thi8 spiritual alienation", will remain as a festering sore to 
embitter the whole system of Lido-British interests, and even that 
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envi«^ io the “Uniiad N»tioiui". ^uA p(M(m hU IlS^ 
to as those who have got inside knowledge and psyoholbgi^ 
Tindeaiiitanding of the mind of India as it has been reacting to the 
many developments that have been laying the foundatSon of the new 
world as it will be emerging out of the fires and ruins of the present 
war/ 


This brings us to the handling of the political situation in India 
in which both the rulers and the ruled have reached a blind alley* 
Mr Ji luh* Apathy and resentment characterise the conduct of 
ruled, while Ohurohiilian arrogance struts in the 
Oandliill world’s stage as the quality needed to win the war 
and win the peace that was to follow this war. A 
United States observer has reported that the head of the British 
bureaucracy in India confessed that his country was never more 
unpopular * in this country than it was at that time. Delhi^Simla 
observers have reported that other members of this bureaucracy share 
the same feeling but they know not how to change this state of 
affairs and are reconciled to carrying on in the accustomed way, 
however distasteful the duty may be, and ultimately unsuccessful it 
may prove to be. The mind of the British Oovernment stood 
revealed in all its nakedness during those anxious days — 21 days^-of 
February, 1948, when Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken his '*oapaoity 
fast”. Men of good will all the world over were stirred into 
appealing to the "civilised conscience” of Britain for doing the decent 
and generous thing to an "enemy” that fought them without malice 
and anger, that has ever been trying to raise politics to a plane 
where guns and airplanes had no place. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had appealed to his Government to rise equal to the 
occasion, to help remove the tension that has been standing in the 
way of constructive work in India and enlist India's full-hearted 
help in solving the many problems that face a war-scarred world. 
Gandhiji survived the test, but there was no^ lifting of the clouds 
from over the Indo-British scene. The world might heave a sigh of 
relief but felt all the same that the British Government has failed 
the test of humanity, to put the matter in its most rudimentary impli- 
cation. Another opportunity came to them to rectify when Gandhiji 
sent a letter addressed to Mr. Jinnah, to be re-directed to him. 


This letter was in response to the invitation that Mr. Jinnah had 
extended to Gandhiji in course of his speech as President of the 
ftnnpfl.1 session of the Muslim League held in the last week of April, 
1943. The Government of Lord Linlithgow, however, refused to 
transmit this letter. The world does not know the contents of this 
letter, and can only surmise that Gandhiji wanted to meet Mr. 
Jinnah to discuss matters political with him, to find a way out of 
the deadlock. The words that Mr. Jinnah had used in his impromptu 
invitation as it appeared in the Press on May 26 when It gained 
importance by an act of Lord Linlithgow's, 

*'Nobody would welcome it more^tbao myMi if Mr. Oaodhi is ev« now 
really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim ^ 

Pakistan. Ut me tell you that it will be toe greatest day both for toe Hindus and 
Mnssalttansr If he has made up his mind what is their to prevent Mr. Gan(tol 
from writing direct to me T He is wHtIng letters to toe Viceroy. Whf dM to 
St writs to me^imt ? Who is there that oan prevent him from dcdng so f Whst is 
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Hifi m qI ipoiiig tb tfit Viceioy tad Uiuliiic d^Udiqiis eirrying oa aomi- 
poodaooe 7 who ui to prevoiit Mr, Qaadhi to^y 7 X eaanot for a atngla 

nameat-Hiirm aa this Qo^erometit may be in tait conntry yon may aay anytliliig 
you Him againat tl|ia Qofarnnitet— I cannot beliaTe that they will have tlie daring 
to atop aneh a, letter if it ia aent to me* It will be a very aerioua thing indM u 
amdi a thing la done by the Qovemment. Bat I do not aee evidence of any hind 
of change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Cougreaa or the EUnda 

Uwrierahip**. 

Vor a little while Lord Idnlithgow’e "daring" to do what Mr. Jinnah 
eapeoted him not to do appeared to have created a "seriona thing", 
putting to test the attitudinizing of the Preaident 
Mr, Jinnah of the Muslim League. Important members of the 

baeka ont Muslim League talked of this as a "challenge" to 

their importance and prestige as the second largest 
political party in India. But the "situation" subsided as Mr. 
Jinnah refused to make good the challenging words that he had 

uttered in April, a month back only. The excuses that he 

osime forward with were two : that he had been mis-reported, 
that be did not use the words exactly as these appeared 

in the Press ; that the purpose of Gandhiji’s letter was not 
what it seemed, seeking reconciliation with the Mulim League by, 

accepting its "Pakisthan" demand ; the real purpose was to "embroil* 
him and his organization in a quarrel with the British authorities. 
One can speculate cruelly on the lesson of this episode. But we 
* do not propose to do so. We would rather interpret it as another 
proof that public life in India was not strong enough to assert its will 
and brush ' aside the opposition of an irresposible bureaucracy. It 
proves the hollowness of the plea, that British Government was 
anxious to receive a united demand on the part of the various 
elements of the country. This was another proof that it refused to 

facilitate the quickening of conditions favourable to the evolution of 

a united demand and agreed formula for the solution of the Indian 
problem. World developments have favoured the pursuit of this policy 
of negation, of the denial to the Indian people the satisfaction of the deepest 
of human desires— the desire for national freedom which is national 
sdif-respect 

In these favourable developments Soviet Russia played the most 
heroic and significant part by throwing back the German hordes 
from the heart of Oaucasia almost. The miracle 
'Die, but do not that was worked at Stalingrad did not prepare the 
rotroal world for ail that has happened since February, 

1948* A Japanese announcer bad said on February 
8 : "The German Siz|h Army has suffered dire defeat at Stalingrad, 

a defeat unprecedented in German history G^man troops 

surrendered on F^ary fi.'* In the halo of glory that victories gained 
since then has simtounded the Rodina (Motherland) of the Russians 
we are apt to lose sight of the sacrifices, sufferings and oxganisations 
that have snatched these from the hands of the most, competent 
military machine that tBe wmrld has seen during modem times. 
Mi:. Wendell Willkie has reported what ^he saw during his trip 
to Russia at the end of 1948 : .^Pothing nearly gone...,..OhUdren 

work in many of the shops the full 66* by adults. 

7he only food that could he boh^t In the markets was Mabk 
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bf§il and potatoes at eihoridtant prioes." This report f^ves but a 
ta^ idea, of the “food frcmt'* as it is beiog maintaiiied iit the 
Bdinet land* But these give an idea of the endnranoe that have enaUed 
the Soviet people to' respond to Marshal Stalin’s* slogan^ — Vmrait^ 
Np N$ Otstu pait$ (.Die. But Do Not Estreat). The prooaesion 
of viotories that has passed throught the whole year of 1948 without . 
any serious interruption has demonstrated the ' magnifioent will to 
resist of the Bussian people— who had as mush claim to glory as 
the British people had when they withstood the blitz of 1940/* 
FOr as long as human history will,, last these achievements will shine 
as examples to all liberty-bving people. 

But to understand the magnificence of this record we have to 
place it against the background of what their chiefest enemy— Germany- 
achieved during the first twenty months of the Eusso- 
What the German German war. An appreciation of the situation by 
lereea achieved Lord Beaverbrook. a member of the Ohurohill 
Ministry, made on February S. 1948. can be relied 
on to give not too favourable an estimate of the German position. 

'There is a great deal to be said from the German point of view. In the 
first place, the German line is practically the same as it waa a year ago— 
practically the same as it was on January 1, 1942— for the bridge-heads held by the 
Germans at that time are still in their possession with the (^xcrptioii of the two in 
the north, and these losses are countered to some extent by one additional bridge- 
bead held in the south. We have heard about the relief of Leningrad, but that 
rdiief has not succeeded in re-establishiiig the railway from Leningrad to Moscow 

You cannot regard Leningrad as relieved until that direct line to Moscow has 

recovered by the Russians. Then again the Germans may be "shortening 
their line " 

A year hence since those words were uttered Nazi Germany’s adventure 
in Bussia has suffered unbelievable defeats. As we write (January, 
1944 ), almost three-fourths of the territories that 
^**lhw*the"”** passed under the invaders and remained so for 

Russians more than twenty months have been recovered. This 

goes beyond the strategy of '^shorter lines" to which 
Lord Beaverbrook referred. The loss of the areas round about the 
Grozny oil field in the heart of the Oaucasian Bepublic, the utmost 
limit of the German lines in the south, has not halted the German 
retreat. In quick succession Bostov, Orel, Gomel, Kharkov, Kursk 
and Kiev have been lost in this front. The loss of Smolensk, 

greatest base in Bussia of the Nazi invaders in the central sector, 
maintains the Bussian pressure. In the north the same uniform story 
of victories brings a message of hope to the vanquished peoples of 
Europe under Nazi heels. But these do not support the facile generalisation 
that the "'German defensive in Bussia and Italy has lacked back- 
ground". The more than six months of retreats and defeats forced 
on the German army in Bussia have a plan to tell on the side of 
the retreating and defeated forces. To understand all the mazes of 
this strategy we have to depend on military commentators belonging 
to the principal warring nations. General Dietmar, ofiBcial spokesman 
of the German High Command, in course of a nation-wide broadcast 
in the first week of June, 1948, sought to bring out the ideas that 
nded the the-tben tactics of the military leaders of the Nazi Beieh. 

*'Our enmies deelsre that the time for offeualve warfare la over ao far aa we are 
eoaeenic^ and that the initistive has definitely paiaed to them. The queation of 
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HhO li M€ to attack ia leaa iaiportant at the preamt time than the qneatioo of who 
la forced to attack. Thoae who muat attack are our opponenta, not ouraelvea. 

Preriouely we had to conduct blittkrieg$ (lightning warfare) in order to win the 
apace which now aerrea oa ao well. 

Claoaewita aaya *that the defenaive ia the atronger weapon of the two. Hia 
wordc about the adrantage in war which apringa from poaaeaaion folly appliea 
to our preaent poaititm. 

A United States commentator made the following point in the second 
week of January, 1943 : 


**For the Buaaian front is now, in many respeeta. similar to 

. a the Germans were pocketed in a aeries 

the^ beleagured armies oonld aurrive 

in Rnsala 


as they were supplied from centres many 


the Pacific 
of 'islands’ 
only as 
miles away...” 


front : 
where 
long 


’’the ?ast reserves of men and weapons available for the Red Army’s winter 
offensive showed that the retreats of last summer and fall had been triumphs of 
military thrift. Stalin and the Bed Army Oommand had sacrificed Russian cities, 
resources and territory rather than risk the Soviet reserves.” 


In the second week of March, 1948, a report in the New York 
weeUv — Time — said : — 

’^Strategically, the Russian viotoriea last week were as big as any that have 
been won in the entire winter offensive... But comparatively 
few troops were killed or captured. This Buggestcd that 
the Germans had previously withdrawo the bulk of their forces, 
and that they were still shortening the tine, sacrificing precious 


First half of 1948 
showa German 
•tabtllty 


geogr^y to save their armiea.’* 

’uhe net strategic effect haa been to leave the Germans on something very 
like the same line from which they started a year ago, except that they now hold 
all Orimea and the Novorosiks bridge-head. The Rzhev salient was imuced and 
the Leningrad aeige lifted, but the hoped-for offensive eating into the 
Baltic States had not been realised.” {Time, April 10, 1943,) 

”Xt appeared that the Germans had sacrificed land in favour of men, and that 
the Russian winter campaign had done more to destroy Hitler’s prestige than to 
destory Hitler’s force.”— ( Time, April JO, 1948, ) 


Binoe then, within eight months, Russian foroee have been eating into 
the Baltic States, into Poland, and has been able to maintain a full 
offensive without baste and without rest, either to 
* themselves or to the enemy. The picture that 
emerged out at the end of June, 1943, the events 
and developments during which form the subject 
matter of the present study, can be summarized from the Press. 
Each army had the same problem ; to hold a 2,000-mile front with 
sufiSoient forces, with handy reserves to deploy into chosen 

limited offensives. The Germans had 190 divisions in their eastern 
front, their allies contributing another 28 divisions. They were out- 
numtered by the Russians. This superiority forced on the Germans a 
defensive strategy or a **Umitad offensive". The German High Com- 
mand began to prepare ihe minds of their people for this change in 
their conceptions of war when they allowed their commentator to 
gay : **We started this jvar with different conceptions from those we 

hold now. Many iUusions were shattered We realize that such an 

adversary cannot be knocked ont with one blow,*’ We have seen 
suggestions that regarded German confessions like these to be a 
feint and a snare. **The Germans 'would like nothing better than to 
make the world believe that their defensive strategy in Russia 
utomatioally means the defeat of tho Wehrmaeht in Bussia." But 
the zeelists at the Kremlin have not been taken in by German 
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ooi||liBioni of » tart of defeot They know tfaet in winton 

of they ware not able to oniah the German forces : that the Bed Army 

aloi^ cannot do it. Thus the position is being reduced to a '*rf^ 
bet^^n two processes of attrition/* The Bussians* cannot like this 
position, as they are being worried ‘‘probably over food/* 

*For all its brave bragging to the world tbe U. 8. 6. R. has never recovered 
completely from the loss of the Ukraine's grain fields. Belated rains 
in Central Russia last week ( last week of June ) improved the uncertain 
crop prospeots, but at the best a severe fo(^ shortage will continue. Vast but 
often badly-tilled new acreagee plus liend-Leaae shipments have not filled the shortage 
or ended the drain on the U. 8. 8. R. *s dwindling grain reserves. The result is 
that only the Red Army, a few foreignera and^hlgher offieials are tolerably well-fed 
in Russia. The rest exist snd labour at a level of bare subsistence.” 


This report appeared on tbe 5th of July, i94S in the New York 
weekly we have already quoted from. It explained why the rulers of 
Russia have been pressing so urgently and insistently 
•hfwtenlBff 2*^ western allies for the^^ opening out of a 

her lines* “second front**. Their idea of a “second front" had 
been that 60 Axis divisions would be withdrawn 

from Russia to meet the Allied offensive on western or southern 
Europe. It is true that in November, 1942, when the Anglo-American 
offensive started in north-west Africa, Marshal Stalin had declared 
that for “the first time in this war a blow at the enemy from the 
east by the Red Army merged with a blow from the west delivered 
by the armies of our allies in a single united blow". But the 
rigid Russian definition of a “second front " does not appear to 

^ have been satisfied even by the subsequent events in north Africa 
where only 15 Axis divisions could be put out of action, in Sicily 
and in the mainland of Italy This becomes evident from what 

appeared in the Pravda (Truth) when it contradicted a London report 
that 50 German divisions had been^ transferred from the Russian front. 
In doing so the Soviet paper said that “211 German divisions are now on 

the German-Soviet front and no withdrawals from that front are 

taking place" \ it also referred to tbe disposal of the German forces in 
other parts of Europe — 91 divisions, including not more than 20 in 
Germany and Austria, 35 in France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
At the time we write these lines, many more German divisions must 
have been withdrawn from the eastern front that bad been pushed 
inside Russian territory by Germany during the first 20 months of her war 
in eastern Europe. ‘ 


Germany has been “shortening her front'* — these words have been 
appearing in the Press of the world since the Stalingrad disaster 
overtook her* Within a year she has been able to shorten her lines 
to Vkhoxxt 700 to 1000 miles. This tactics has enabled her to withdraw about 
And nslnf per ^00 divisions from her eastern front. An estimate 
*^leeBed”dlvMoni we have seen, embodying a detailed study of the 
In **ForirMB problem, helps us to understand the motives, certain 
of the motives, that have been guiding German 
strategy in this matter. It has been found that tbe German High 
Oommand had employed a division of about 12,000 thousand strong 
in every 10 miles of the Russo-German front, that is, a soldier in every 
2 yards of it ; this estimate has been based on the employment of about 
225 divisions in a front of 2,300 miles. The front that the German 
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ic^tary laftdert haya been able to shorteii in Mono ol tba year 
1918 i« noderstood to be not mare than 80Q ndea. ' XUe pdioy baa 
been focoid on her partly, if not mainly, by the ateength and viblanoa ^ 
Bnssian attack, and partly by apprehension of the Allied inyadon of '*her 
"Eortress Bnrope’*. This abort line can be hdd by 90 diyincma, ilifla 
making a spying of a little oror 100 diviaiona. The forcea thna 
releaa^ and ralieved horn the Boaaian front ^are likely to be mnployed 
in tbe manner indicated below : 60 diyiaiona in Italy inatead of the 
. present strength of 33 diyiaiona ; 50 diyiaiona in the Balkans inatead 
of ' the 32 stationed thwe at present ; 70 divisions in France, 

Belgium and Holland in* place of the 40 dispersed thronghont this 
vast area. This estimate also secnres to the Oerman . High 
Command abont SO divisions for nse in emergencies to be msh^ 
to threatened points. The movement of this "mobile strategic 
reserve” is easier for the Axis Powers owing to the possession of 
what have been called "interior lines” — the railways and motorized 
roads which Todt, Speer, and other Gierman engineers have brought to 
snob perfection. Munich, Vienna, Dresden and Prague form centres 
and key-points of this co-ordination of the movements 
of vast armies. In the eastern front Germany will consolidate 
her position in the hills of the Carpathian range, while holding the 
northern section of it in “defence in depth” through the lavish 
use of concrete structures— the whole front in a straight line north 
and south from Piga to Odessa. This “type-writer strategy” has this value, 
that it enables the general reader to understand the meaning of 

the world-shaking events happening in Europe. 

But to fully understand these German moves and counter-moves, 
we have to turn to the activities of the Allied powers, chiefly the 
United States, Britain and "Free France.” The year 
derin opened for the Allied Powers with hopes of 

' june*iS 48 ultimate victory ; these have remained undimm^ and 
have brightened as the war drama has been evolving 
1)efore our very eyes. The north African campaign was limping 
forward to success, owing to weather difficulties, the rainy season 

lasting through February, sometimes into April. The forces that the 
United States had ferried over were "green”, and they suffered one 
or two major set-backs that irritated fMling in that country. The 
British 8th Army had to come as "relief* to them. U. S. A. 

correspondents sent home dark hints that "the going would be tough 
and protebly long, before we have cleaned up Africa and are ready 
to move to bigger fronts.” But at the end of six months the Anglo- 
Amerioan armies did move into the bigger hont of Sicily, finishing 
the Tuhisiw job by tbO^ end of May 1943, exactly to the day when 
six months ago they hid started their campaign in nerth-west Africa- 
The mystery of the break-up of the Axis morale in this front has 
yet to be explained. It appears that in the last phases of tUs war 
the Italian forces gave a bettw account of themselves than their 
German comrades. It has yet to be explained why Pantalleria and 
Si<dly did not show a better leoord than Malta wbieh for two years had 
stood the assaults of German bornbere and of tire Italian Navy. 
Fov abont three years Malta bad huh open to attaeks by sea and 
sir ; its importuioe oouldnotbe tudmoiKa to the Axis High Command ; 



Oferfhxow would hara anaUed Garmap foroot 

lci||pio?a ficady through tha Mediierraiiaan, to driva AlUai 
Sicily oooupied ilia aame positicm to hir as tha datnoa 
otfSbe Italian mainland was oonoemed, and was part of tha dafmiTa 
of the Fortrees Europe** that Germany had bM able to 

bu^np. 

The fall of Sicily has brought nearer the day when this Fortress 
could be assaulted either through the south of France and Itlay or 
through the Aegean Sea and the Balkan areas. The 
AltteS tslkeboot successful issue of the Tunisian campaign* and the 
Inraslon of Bnrope opening of the Italian campaign axe seen to be 
linked together. The Allied Powers could then loudly 
think of an invasion of the continent. A London Daily Mail cor- 
respondent had called the victory in Tunisia as **fantastio** ; but that 
did not detract anything from its importance* as it enabled Allied 
strategists to indicate the lines on which they could move towards 
the heart of the "Fortress Europe** from the south. They could 
talk of the "key-point in mid-European strategy*' lying on "the Middle 
Danube'* which could be reached "from Northern Italy" ; they could 
talk of Vienna, standing at one of the cross-roads of Europe, being 
linked with Trieste on the Adriatic by "main railway" ; hostile tonies 
striking at the heart of the continent "along the valleys of the 
Danube and the Elbe" ; they could talk of going up into Poland 
"through the Moravian gap** ; they could talk of Budapest in the 
south-east that commanded the "great Hungarian Plain". 

But all these have remained in the region of speculations. Except 
Bussia none of the European and American Allies have been able to 
make any sizeable inroad into this "Fortress** ; the 
Speeolatlons A fall of Signior Mussolini and the setting up of a 

faets pro-AUy Government in Italy have not remov^ the 

obstacles in the path of this strategy. We do not 
know the strength of the help that Marshal Badoglio has been able 
to bring to the Anglo-American invasion armies ; we do not know 
the strength of the regime that Signior Mussolini has been able to 
set up under the name of "democratic Fasoism". But we are face to 
face with the fact that for more than six months the German forces, 
helped by a remnant of the Italian armies, have been able to hold 
back the Allied invasion attempts, and confine those to the south of 
Borne. The loud-voiced claims that the Mediterranean has been made 
free, that the Adriatic has become some sort of an AlUed lake had 
not been made good. In the eastern Mediterranean Allied attacks on 
the Dodecanese Islands have been beaten back ; these, and Bhodes, 
Searpanto and Crete guard the Balkans Peninsula, denying to the 
Allies opportunity to attack at any point either in Gree^ or in 
Jugoslavia where guerrilla bands and under-ground orgamsations have 
been active trying to disrupt the grip of the Axis Powers. Th^ 
are factors on the debit side of the AlUed Powers which have to be 
bpt in mind in judging the situation in southern Europe. The 
mfalTnUlng of difficulties is no help ^ther to morale or to practieal 
measures. It is not possible for us to get to know all the facts 
that have been halting Allied offensive in Italy and furrier north, 
« mst. An explnnfttory note to n mtp of Uia north Ifoditw 

MW 
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I jisiumt *4^ 


xtaUMfi area oonneotod with opmtions Bays that German 

Labwr Oommiseioner EVitz Sanokel, has demanded the oonecription of 
l^iOOO XVenobmen **t6 work on the ( Mediterranean 

Wall )• the defeneiTe fortifications that are supposed to extend from 
Spain to Alexandroupolis near the border of Turkey/’ 

This pictum is relieved by what British and the UniM States 
air forces have been able to do in wrecking German war industries. 

, But the plan appears to be bigger than these bomb- 

indicate. And this plan is made plain to us 

^ advsstsfe^ by what the leader of the “Free French**, General 
de Gaulle*, is reported to have said in November, 
1942. “The land of France has become the strategical centre of the 
western war.*' Oliver Stewart, editor of the Aerortotics (London) in 
elaborating this dictum has said : “the problem of the United Nations 

consists in bringing to bear upon certain points in the large circum- 

ference that has France for its centre an air force which is capable 
of breaUng through, or at any rate of . preparing the way for a 

1)reak«through.** This comment weakens the idea that air attacks 
alone can win wars ; “strategical bombing might be partially wasted 
if it were directfid against an objective which could not be subse- 
quently assailed by land or sea forces.'* This is, however, a side 
issue. The main point suggested by General de Gaulle — “there is no 
body with a keener strategical sense than this Frenchman" — is further 
analysed by the writer : 


There are two concentric circles which have their centres in France— the 
defensive air circle of the Axis and, just outside it, the offensive air circle of the 
United Nations, The very fact that the United Nations were exercising their air power 
centripetally implies thnt their problems of supply were greater than those of the 
Axis. But their output was also greater, so that in consequence they were able in 

some measure to overcome their positional handicaps by mass they were able to 

overcome these diflicuUies by the ingenious use of the long-range capabilities of 
some of their maohines." 


Hera we get a fuller picture of the war situation as it affeoted 
the Allied Powers in their war against Germany This study 

M explains the many difficulties that stand in the way 

on Omany— an all-out invasion of Germany’s “Fortress Europe** 

**exporimeat*' — Festung Eurnpa. It explains why the weight of bomb 

tons thrown on it by British and United States 
bombers have not been able in course of twelve months (1948) to 

^disrupt her war activities. The report of the damages caused in 

Germany makes quite impressively horrifying reading. In January 
6,000 tons were rained on key positions and places in Germany ; in 
February 10,000 tons : in March 6,000 tons : in April 11,000 tons ; in 

May 12,500 tons ^ in Junf. 19,000 tons (1 t6n is equal to about 27 

maunds). The list of places bombed during the period — 11th June to 
28th June— in Germany, France and Italy by the British bombers 
gives us an idea of the vastness of the operations — Qusseldorf — 
Muenster ; Bochum ; Oberhausen ; Cologne ; Le Oruesot (France), 
Friedriohshafen ; Erefeld ; Muelheim ; Spezia (Italy) ; Wuppertal ; Bochum — 
Qdseoldrchen ; North-West Genpany ; Cologne. During almost the 
Seme period the U. 8. A. air force stationed in Britain bombed the 
f^wing^ places : Wilhelmshaven ; (iuthaven \ Bremen ; Kiel ; Hnelz 
(Bdginin) ; Antwerp ; North-West Germany ; Fnmoh air fields ; Bt. 
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(tVaaea) ; BeaiuBODM«>Boger ; Le Maas {WnM»X Xba damagA 
miM to the war potential of Germany ia not poaaible to eetimate 
aoeoracy. It has been reported that damage to the Bhraish- 
W^^i^halia area oenteriog around the Burh has *Buff6red a 86 par 
oept drop in productions accounting for a 10 per cent drop through* 
out the whole of the Beich. What the Burh stands for in the 
industrial life of the country is indicated by the following figures • 
Germany gets 67 per cent of her hard coal from this region : 80 per 
oent^ of her coke ; 60 per cent of her pig iron : and 60 per cent of her 
special steels. Under threat of Jbombs she might disperse her 
industrial plants all over the Beich, beyond the range of Anglo* 
American bombers ; but coal and iron mines, and certain parts of 
the industrial plants cannot be removed. There is no doubt that 
great hopes were built on these bombings as wrecking German moral 
and German industrial plants that supply the armies in the fields 
with instruments and implements of war. The Prime Minister of 
Britain in his speech made to the United States Congress on May 
19, 1943 recommended this air war as **an experiment worth tiding as long 
as other measures were not excluded”. He acknowledged that 'opinion was 
divided as to whether air power alone could lead to collapse in Germany 
and Italy." 

The experience since then, during about seven or eight months, 
with 1000-bomber attacks, has not upheld these hopes. The question 
has also been raised whether these bombings are as 
How efteetive in effective in destruction as these have been represented 

destruction to be. Prof. Sidney Pay of Harvard University 

( U. S. A. ) has raised the question thus : *'To read the 
British official accounts of the first mass raid on Cologne in May, 
1942, one would conclude that this first-class industrial city and rail 
centre bad suffered an irreparable blow. But one wonders. It the 
damage 'was as great as implied, why should it bo necessary to attack 
it again and again in 1943 with repeated mass raids : 1,000 tons 
dropped on June 16, 1,500 on June 28, 1,000 on July 3, and again 
more than 1,000 on July 8 ? This last raid was actually the 119th 
air attack on Cologne since the war began." Prof. Pay is a supporter 
of the plan to bomb the Axis Powers into submission. And in his 
article he has accumulated almost all the evidence of the destruction 
caused. He made special mention of the blasting of the "largest 
reservoir dams in the Beich” — the • Moehne Dam being 2, 407 ft. 
long and 122 ft. high, and Eder Dam 1,312 ft. long and 134 ft. high— on 
May 16, 1943. Photographs showed that the currents suddenly released 
drowned 4,000 people and rendered 1,60,000 men, women and children 
homeless, submerging roads, silting electrical plants, destroying bridges» 
railway plants and road beds. Since then the tempo of air attacks 
on h.. been raiwd higher. But signs oi a collapse have 

not made their appearance. 

Thus we have been left in the region of specnlationB ae far ai 
inva^on of the continent of Europe by the Allies was concerned In 

the beginnin g of 1943. the President of the United 

PitarItT etatiMk Btatee took the nnprecedented step of leav^ the 

ea Oersuay country and mectug the British Prime Mimster at 

Oasahlanoa in north-west Africa aoroes 3^)00 mile, 
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d{v^:1^ watart ; hare tliay r^praMitad as kariiig defised 

aa offoDSiya that woidd result in the **anooiiditioiial suirendar*' td the 
.Axis Powers* Badios bays sought to driya home into the minds M 
paoplas of Europe that deUyeranoe was near at haad« that the leaders 
qi the “United Nations" had determined that their enemies shoidd 
“uneonditionally surrendw," and that this d^aration should be a spur 
to them to rise against the inyaders. In the middle of May they 
again met» this time at Washington, to discuss and eyaluate the 
progress pi events. Into this ponferenoe came Sir Archibald WaveD, 
oommander-in-chi^ and .two other commanders from India* It 
^q;)ear8 from Mr. Churchill^s speech to the U. S. A. Congress that 
the difficulties of carrying on the war against Japan from India with 
a view to bring “aid to hard-pressed and long-tormented China" 
were threshed out in “friendly candour". The British Prime Minister 
gave assurance on behalf of his Oovemment that as soon as they were 
sdieved of the war in ^rope by the “unconditional surrender" of 
the European Axis Powers and their allies, the whole offensive 
strength of the British people would be directed to the Far East. This ‘ 
fdlows the time-table that the President and the Prime 
Minister and their “high expert advisers*' had decided in January, 
1948, that Germany would have priority of attack and defeat — ^that 
** while the defeat of Japan would not mean the defeat of Germany, ' 
the defeat of Germany would infallibly mean the ruin of Japan". 

Mr. Churchill felt constrained to give this explanation because 
he knew that a “substantial segment of American opinion" felt that 
the U. S. A. should turn its “chief present energies 
tries to lutifv against the Jap'*. We summarise from the New York 
. Ibis stmtegsr Time the many influences that were giving point to 
this argument. Geography, old hates and fears, and 
honest military opinion unite the diverse groups which believe the 
defeat of Japan more urgent and more important than the defeat of 
Germany. The West Coast faced the Orient. Isolationists still nourished 
their conviction that the U. S. had no business in "Europe’s messes”; 
still argued "privately" that Japan was the only one that had 
attacked them. And "a considerable number of sense-making military 
officers and civilian observers believe and can show that Japan is 
more dangerous than many Americans realise." A. U. S. I^nator 
appears to have given voice to these "coUeotive sentiments'* at a 
naming of the Senate which forced Mr. Churchill to enter into the 
argument. Senator Chandler bad argued his points thus : (1) Japan 
may become unbeatable if given time to consolidate its vast territorial 
conquests : (2) China may fpon be forced to drop out of the war unless 
given substantial help : (S) Britain and Bussia are both likdy to drop 
out of the war as soon as Germany is finished, leaving the U. S. 
to fight Japan alone : (4) in that case, the U S. will be helpless 
to intervene as its former Allies divide up the world at the peace 
eonferenoe : (6) the failure of B^itaio's 20, 00, 000-man army in Inffia to 
oust 60,000 Japs from Burina already indicates Britain's hek at deter- 
nsipation. It is reported that none in the Senate could or oared to 
Sgfute tiEie arguments of Senator Chandler. And Mr. Ohurohill had to 
like up the task, and give the assurance on behaH of his Government 
tiial “we will wage that war side by tide with you in acoordanoe with 
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a^tie^e emidoymeat of onr forom. while then it breeth ia oar 
bodi^|iaid while Uood flows throagh oar teiaa.*' ^ 


Bpoaking of. the futare. At the tisM he was 
t"0 word ci hia nation to a war with Japan till viotorjr was 
gained, the reports of the front where his broes were 
"P«<«»Uy engaged in trying to break throagh the 
•fur wnieoiUM Japanese defences in Butmak were none too cheerful* 
The five-months-old enterprise to-retake the west coast 
of Bnrma was ending in failure. The main British objective bad been 
to take Akyab, ^the small seaport in Burma nearest India. Its success 
depended on "speedy movement and sea landings" ; and "neither was 
forthcoming." By land the almost impassable mountains and hills 
running north and south between India and Burma barred the way to 
"ell but diversionary forces" ; the major effort to re-conquor Burma 
must be made by sea, with landings in the western coast ; between 
these stood "a Japanese fleet in being." All the reports, British or non- 
Bntish, spoke of the difficulties of the terrain, of the new technique 
developed by the Japanese in this war of and through jungles. This 
plea ought by this time to have been discarded, as it is difficult to 
believe that the army that was sent from India did not contain a 
sufficient number of soldiers recruited from the bill tribes of the 


north-west, of the Himalayan ranges — Pathans, Gurkhas, Bhutiyas, 
Assamese, Garos, Eukis and others numerous to mention. It these 
hill tribes could not supply jungle fighters bom to the game, there 
must be something wrong somewhere that has yet to be found by 
the organisers who aspire to beat the Japanese. They have to meet 
impatience and criticism from their own people. This is how the 
Sfew York weekly — Time — frames these : 


"The troops uRed had been trained for the desert, had only a few weeks 
jiingle experience. They never solved Japanese tartir^s, never exploit'd the jiioKle. 
C^sualticH through disensc and action approached 10 » ywv cent in the oiiginal 
units ; re-placeroents had even less training, hence the troopa became rawer and 
rawer. Oummandem were no more T<reparetl Cor the jungle tlinn the aoldiers ; they 
showed a singular lack of knowledge and imagination in their conduct of the 
campaign." 

In Britain also this campaign was expected to be "a sizeable" under- 
taking that would help to retrieve the prestige of the British army and 
traditions built by it in the Middle and Far East. 
Supply dlfflenltles The failure of the expedition created a feeling that it 
i ethers yras not easy for the Churchill Ministry to easily 
mollify. By the third week of May, 1948, news 
this discomfiture was at regular intervals being broken to the British 
pnUio. Graham Stanford, London Daily Mail "special correspondent 
with the British forces in Burma", in summing up the situation made 
reference to "infiltration by small Japanese^ parties ; in the Arakan 
campaign this has become a "bogy since the beginning.' Why, it has not 
been explained. The Wingate expedition had during this period scoured 
fov abmt . three months a (art of North Burma between the Ohindwin 
and the Irrawaddy. A map in % Daily Mail issue traced the progress 
of this ex^ition which took the raiders to Myitkyina and passed 
th^u^ tile State of Manipur on its return journey. The story told 
showed that infiltration and jui^le warfare— the difficulties made so 
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'■■ 'Saeb of in deaiMAohM fron Anlcan inl9AS, doriiig 1943 is Bans* 
and MalairA— need not be trotted oat on ocoaeions as an exonse for 
failure of cj^mpaigns against Japan. These have lost novelty even to 
the man in thef street Incidentally the story told revealed that the 
organisation iot^ ** jangle warfare" need not be a long or difficult task. 

British contingent in the Wingate expedition were made up of 
"*medium-Bised, rather sallow operatives from Lanchashire mills and 
factories'*; within six months Brigadier Wingate, leader of the expedition, 
had “tamed these men into expert jungle fighters who could stalk 
either Jap or wild animals in the forests and mountains with Indian 
stealth". The British organisers in India had at their command this 
"Indian stealth" for more years than one can remember ; why they 
could not Use this "Indian" skill in fighting the Japanese during these 
more than eighteen months in the wilds and jangles of Aiakan and 
other areas further northi the world does not yet know. If Lanca- 
shire mill operatives and factory workers could be trained into expert 
jungle fighters in course of six months,' the children of hills and jungles 
of India should not have taken this much time. The Delhi-Sinola 
military bureaucracy have somehow failed to utilize their services. And 
it would be wise for their propagandists to refrain from mentioning 
these difiiculties of jungle warfare in their propaganda sheets Silence 
is golden here. The failure of supply also was mentioned — jungle war- 
fare was handicapped by "a complicated supply system ". In the second 
week of May, a New Delhi message elaborately explained the various 
causes of this set-back. The event was thus described : “The diffi- 
culty is that the Japs as a people arc accustomed to a strenuous life on 
the diet which is easily carried, while British troops depend still on 
tinned foods, tea and condensed milk to keep up strength. Even 
Indian troops require more food than the Japanese." There also appears 
to have been faulty co-ordination of activities by the land, sea and air 
forces. The British came to within 26 miles of Akyab, main Japanese 
supply base in the area, the only port in north-west Burma, capture 
of which would have opened the way to Mandalay to them, as well 
as enabled them to dominate this part of the Bay of Bengal. Similar 
misfortune happened in another front to the Japanese. They failed to proceed 
nearer than 30 miles to Port Moresby in the New Guinea island the 
capture of which would have brought them to Australia. These are 
instances of the fickleness of war’s fortunes. The re-opening of the 
Arakan campaign six months later ( November, 1948) has not improved 
matters for any of the combatant armies, as we write these lines 
( January, 1944 ). The day-light bombing of the Calcutta Port area 
in December ( 1948 ) was spectacular. That it could not be followed 
was a proof that air cbver over eastern India bad reached a pitch 
which Japanese tacticians bad to take careful note of. It may, perhaps, 
also be that following German strategy Japan was organising her defensive 
arrangements and building some sort of a "Fortress" in south-east Asia. 

At the end of the period we have been dealing with (January — ^June, 
1948), the Japanese have not hem dislodged from any of the far- 
flung strong-holds which they have captured from the 
In the north & Allies or established in the mainland of Asia and in 
eonih Paeitle front the thousanda of islands and atolls in the area 
stretching from Timor in the Dutch East Indies to 
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tihe ii|t»nan I^nda— fomiag m an of about S,000 milaa. A U. S. ia 
estiflo^ hM ib, published in the last week of June, X94S« ihal the 

Japaiple air force “scattered along the South Pacifie front probably 

totalir 1.500 to 2,000— a good many more than tl\e Allies have 
mastered in the same theatre". The air bases built by the 
Japanese in this area had brought them within "bomber rangd" 
of the northern territory" of Australia : Babaul, the great Japanese 
base in New Britain, about 1,000 miles north-east from Townsville 
in Queensland ; Eoepang, 600 miles north-west from Darwin which is the 
only worth-while port and base on the northern cost of Australia, and 
Wewak in New Guinea is only 700 miles off. Their names recur 

ever again during this period as points of attack by U S. and 

Australian air and nav^ forces, as places from which the Japanese 
sent their raiders on Allied concentrations. During the latter half* 
of 1943 American and Australian bombers appeared to have rendered 
inoffensive certain of these bases, specially those in Now Guinea, 
New Georgia, Bendova, Bougainville— Munda and Viru in the second 
and Kahili in the last. Bombing expeditions over the Gilbert and 
the Marshall Islands further north approaching the "Fortress" built 
by Japan in th) mandated islands, have been reported. In the 
farthest north the island of Attu was cleared of Japanese forces. 
Ghicagof Harbour was the . last to surrender. The success of this 
side-sbow was not unimportant, as the following considerations will 
show. 


The loss of the Aleutians has removed from under her feet the 
stepping-stone from which Japan could have tried to jump on Alaska 
and Canada’s west coastal areas. She had built a 
‘ bomber runway" at Attu ; its loss has rendered the 
bases "fighter runway" built at Kiska inoffensive. It has 

also laid open to U. S A. attack the Kurile Islands, 
600 miles off — not a great , distance fur modern bombers. 

And we have been told that * though Tokyo is 2,000 miles 
from there by air, it "is not a large gap to cover." This is propaganda 
we know ; for during the present war half of that gap has not been easy to 
cover. Instances of such adventure have been rarest. Of course, air-craft 
carriers from which Tokyo was once in a while in April, 1942, bombed, was 


a different proposition But there arc even in their case difficulties in 
the way. Otherwise, bombers over Japan would have been more 
frequent. And the leaders of the Allied Powers kn .w that the time 
for such improvisations is not yet They have recognised the fact that 
for the success of any such venture, some attacks on the island home 
of the Japanese people, they would have to depend on Soviet Bussia. 
Mr. Churchill thought loudly of such an eventuality when in the last 
week of May, 1943, he— "seated side by side with President Boosevelt 
in the President’s study at White House"— to quote from the London 
Dailv Mail correspondent at Wiwhington, bespoke such help : 

'*...it was no secret thst the Allies would like to niske use of Mbensn bases 
at an appropriate time for bombing eperntions agsiost Japan**. 


This kite-flying coincided in time with the visit of Mr. Joseph Davis, 
some-time D. 8. A. ambassador at Moscow, to Marshal Stalin with a 
"sealed" letter to him from his President. The world’s Press was 
busy speculating on the contents of this letter. We have seen a 
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wr»io& to say that the letter oontained among maiiy oHm tophi 
a request for pormission to use by the Allied Powara of the ’'Siberiaii 
bases to which Mr. CburohiU had made such wistftd reteeiioe. 
Marshal Stalin, has not yet been able to aooede to the request of 
his western allies. The **appropriat6 time" has not oome, appropri^ 
to* Soviet interests and neeessitiesi thongh there has- been a maetii^ 
at the capital of Iran of the three leaders of the principal United Nations". 
Japan was having a needed respite. 

Allied military commentators have begun to say that Japan was being 
foro^, as Germany has , beeni on the defensive ; that her strategy was 
"to hold every inch of this outer rim (in the Pacific) 
Wsr weariness-^ as long as possible, to make every Allied move as 

a wsr weapon expensive as possible**. It is being contended that the 

Allies could well afford to. stand this expense which 
Japan could not. They were better able to stand a long war. Up to 
the end of 1942 the Allied Powers built their hopes of ultimate victory 
on a long-drawn war ; their industrial potentiality, specially of the 
United States, would, it was claimed, enable them to outstay the power 
of endurance of the Axis Powers ; they hoped by prolonging the war 
to create war wearinoss amongst the peoples of the Axis countries and 
break their morale. But such a strategy cut both ways. The leaders 
of the Allied Powers were conscious of this development. Mr. Ohurchill 
gave expression to fears and hopes bearing on this subject, sometime 
in May, 1948. 

**There Is one grave danger which will go along with us until Uie end. That 
danger is the undue prolongntion of the war. It lit in the dragging out of war 
at enormous expense till the democracies are tired or bored or split uat the main 
hopes of Germany and Japan must now reside. We must destroy this hope as we 
have destroyed so many others”. 

But this was speaking of the future. In the immediate present, the 
present that we have been speaking of^tbe first six months of 1943-— 
, Japan was on the top grade. Her Premier, General 

Pa^A*l^e Hideki Tojo, speaking at the 82nd Extraordinary Session 

meal and lotareats Imperial Diet, held in the second week of June, 

reiterated the permanent element of his country's foreign 
policy — "It is Japan’s immutable policy to free Greater Asia from age- 
long Anglo-Saxon domination". Betorning from a tour in the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity region a few w^ks later, he could report that 
the peoples of these areas understood "Nippon's true intentions” and 
were '"concentrating full efforts to destroy the ^ Anglo-American Powers.” 
As preliminary steps towards securing this "collaboration” Japan had 
taken certain steps that would appeal to the interests and senti- 
ments of the peoples qonoemed. Ilrst came the Nanking administra- 
tion It has been given a certain amount of more power in the 
administrative field ; its fighting forces under Japanese officers were 
being given a little more military training with modern arms and 
smmnnitiions ; these were being used^ for garrison duty thus relieving 
regular Japanese units. In the session of the Imperial Diet r^erred 
to above the Japanese Premier promised "to acoord the honour of 
independence to the. Philippines in the course of the current year”; 
be intended "to realise this state of affairs as early as possible in 
Java..*and Burma.'* India also was not forgotten by him. "Japan 
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fiteir^ tho teiii'\ deolaiad he; end SobhM CSbeadhm 
i4 was being nursed and licked mtd shape by tb# JP^weis 

war>il^8, il we understand aright the words of iMMrd IdaUtfalowkl 
Home Beoretary uttered in reply to a qumtion in the 
Ooundl of State. Thailand received slices of territory— fabont W^TTO 
square miles^transferred to her from the Malaya States *'as an earnest 
of better things to come." These items of news poinlied out to the 
Iprocess by which Japan was trying to lay the foundation stones of her 
Qreater Asia Oo-prosperity Sphere**, and strengthening their setting. 

As against this political strategy, Britain and the United States 
have not been able so far to put a better show, to erect a better 
- sounding-board. In the “protectorate" of Burma, Japan 
PUUppines A place at the head of the adminis- 

BmvuL tration, Dr. Ba Maw, a former Premier of Burma 

whom the British had to imprison for a little while 
during ^ the last days of their regime in the country. In the 

Philippines, men like Mayor Jorge Vargas of Manila, once a close 
^ friend of President Quezon and General Mao Arthur, have been 
“collaborating*’ with the new ruling authorities. A U. S. A. publicist, 
Olark Lee, Associated Press Pacific correspondent, has said that “it 
would not be realistic to write off’* such men as “Quislings". 

This writer has also described how Japan has been organising the 
natural and human resources of these territories for fighting her wars with 
Britain and the United States. 25 per cent of the staffs of the Tokyo 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry, of Bailways, of Welfare, of 
Agriculture and Education, together with other “specialists", are being 
sent there. The Japanese language is being taught, as well as customs 
and beliefs. Thousands of Japanese families are going there as pioneers 
of “better life" represented by Japan ; they will make their homes 
in these territories. Young men and women from China, Java, 
the Philippines., Indo-China, Thailand, Burma are being^ brought to 
Japan to be trained to appreciate tbe virtues of the “Co-prosperity 
Sphere”, and work and labour for its firmer foundation, for beating 
back the assaults of Anglo-American capitalist-imperialism. 

Mr. Lee appears to think that the Japanese have been making a 
success of this job, being allowed the time to do so. Already they 
have had two years to achieve the . military, economic 
Japan is kavlng political consolidation** of East Asia. Prom the 

Philippines they have been getting chrome and 
bereoimnMiu Malaya tin and rubber ; coal has bm 

coming from the Selangor mines ; petroleum suitable for aviation 
gasoline comes from the Sumatra oil fields, from ^ Boraeo 
high-grade petroleum, gold, copper, mercury and cinnabar ; Indo-OhiM 
supplies rice and coal ; Java rubter, quinine ai^ petroleum , and in 
Horth China “there is all the iron and coal that Japan cm use. 
!i%ea6 resources have been enabling her to strengthen ext^d her 
hmy industries. And for thdr proteotiOT from 
she Imb been dispersing these to Afferent poi^s -i® i*** 
i!ir>flang emdre. Oertwn dements of thete hisve sltendy bsM sst np 
1® nA dSna. Korea. 

relieving pressure from the cities of Tokyoi xokanamai Nagoya, Aobe, 

mi 
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Oitittf Shinio&eseki, ud Moji~dll oonoeDtrftted in four imti along 
a 440ini]o girip of coast south and west of Tokyo* Japan has also 
began tryi^ to connect Shanghai with Singapore by railway. This would 
give her a net^wprk of interior communications — securing to her a positiou 
almost as strong as Germany’s in Europe. These defensire arrangements 
follow the pattern set up in every country that has been caught up by 
total war”. 

We have brought out the story of Japan’s fight with the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Powers. But the key-stone of the offensive operations directed 
Jenan'e fltteniit fi-fiwnst W lies in Ohina— she who has borne the heat 
to^ak Chined burden, the sorrows and sufferings, the insults 

"rise bowr fti^d indignities at the hands of her rapacious neighbour 

for six long years — ^for four years unaided by anybody, 
and for the last two years with inadequate help from these two leaders 
of the "United Nations”. The New York weekly — Time — fin ite issue of 
Jrfy 12, 1943,^^ gives a "balance sheet” of the sixth year of her war 
with Japan : "two terrible famines that swept Honan and Ewantung ; 
a price level now 87 times the pre-war level ; the throttling grip of ^ 
blockade : the hunger of vast armies for medicines and munitions ; 
the creeping paralysis of transport.** As against this is to bo put the 
"only major Japanese military drive — ^the campaign in western Hupeh — 
(that) has been smashed”; the Chinese air force has "taken the air for the 
first time in several years, shot down enemy planes, and co-operated 
with the U. S. 14th Air Force**. This report does bub give a very 
inadequate picture of the China front as it was being sought to be 
batter^ down by Japan. During the whole of March, 1943, the Japanese 
threw *an eight-pronged drive southward toward huge dyke-bound Tung- 
ting Lake”. The campaign had an economic objective— it “seriously 
interfered with the spring plantings of rice and cotton in one of China*8 
too few fertile basins.” The blasting of the dykes of the Lake flooded 
a huge area west of it which not only fed lakhs of soldiers but people 
in far distant provinces.*’ Bight weeks later the Japanese tried to exploit 
this position by driving toward the key mountain passes — ^Yuyankwan 
and Ohangyang. But they met with stiff resistance here. The Chinese 
threw crack'* units into the fight and broke the Japanese formations 
stationed at the Yuyankwan Pass, and pursued them east. By the 
tot week of Juno reports of "the victory on the Yangtze” could be 
given to the world. "Elements of five Japanese divisions’* followed by 
soldiers of the "puppet’* regime at Nanking, were hurrying back to the 
north of the river. Ton miles up the river from Ichang stands a 
mammoth slab of rook called Shihpai. Here was "one key to the 
fortifications of Central Otina” ; against it the Japanese threw full 
tbree^ divisions. But the defence held. And the attackers had to beat 
a quick retreat. "The Chinese had defeated the largest single striking 
toce the Japanese had put together since Burma in 1942” in the China 
® gave a new confidence to the Chinese themselves, put heart 
into tbrir carefully-nursed air force, and demonstrated the value of the 
help that the 14th U.S. Air Force could render to China. This 
fp^ .was stationed in bases In South China, it hurried to Central 
SrSIi T to strengthen the small Jdr Force of China when news 
5^ this Japanese offensive reao^ 
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Ifbl this Tioiory did not nasnra tiie Ohinau paople thnl d^vwaiMo 
She eoidd not forget that Japan had oanght her oninrepared 
ff Af ^ ^ modem war; that victory in this war 

Janaa’an^tti oonld come out of effective help from the Western 

slieiegy world that had .not felt able till the sixth year of 

the war to ac^pt her as an equal in the comity of 

modem nations. Bitter experience has been teaching her how 

dependent she was for survival as an independent nation on this 
world lying across ten thousand miles of ocean waters , the waters 
of three of the greatest oceans. This dependence was brought home 
to her by three facts even during 1943. Madame Ohiang £lai*shek 
had to undertake a journey to the United States to plead with the 
leaders of the ''United Nations** for greater help to her war*soarred 
people. Lieutenant-General Arnold^ chief of U B. Air Force, was 
sent to Chungking by President Boosevelt, with instructions to '*ffnd 
out how best to build up an air strength in China". The gist of 
his re^rt is not of a hopeful nature; a sizeable air force could not 
be maintained in China "if it must be supplied by air alone" ; 
real and effective help to China could only come when "a land 
supply route" has been cleared. The easiest was "probably through 
Burma", as a commentator has surmised. That has yet to come. 
The other fact that has been disturbing the mind of China is the political 
strategy that Japan has been directing to secure the help of Asiatic 
peoples to uphold her "Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere". We 
have tried to indicate above certain of the lines followed by her. Mayor 
Vargas’ speech on the anniversary of the first Pearl Harbour day 
linking the fortunes of the Philippines with those of Japan, Dr. Ba 
Maw’s declaration that the blood of Burmese would flow for making 
the "Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity' Sphere” dream into a reality*— 
these may have no intrinsic value of their own. But public men 
and publicists in China who have felt in their bones the cruel effectiveness 
of Japanese methods of war and who know their Japan if anybody in this 
world can be said to know her as well — they have never been l^en able to 
reconcile themselves to the Churchill strategy that ruled the "Uniti^ 
Nations" — Germany comes first, then Japan. 'Their impatience with this 
policy has been well-known. It found a new expression in the Msirch of 1948 
when Japanese hordes were driving to the "rice bowl'* of China 
lying north-west of Tungting Lake. The Communist newspaper of 
Chungking — Ta Kung Pao — asked; 


••How Btrone will Japan become in nine months, in one and half years, or in 
two and half years during which the United Nations are oonceutrating against 
mtiw ?>’ 

The months that have followed einoe then have not shown the 
"United Kations” to militaiy advantage in the front that Japan has 
created in east Asia for liquidating Anglo-Amerioan 
^ffminutinn from the life of half the world’s population 
huddled in this region. The world has oome to 
know since December 7, 1941, how strong Japan is. 
It has often wondered at the way that China has been able to 
fight bask the successive waves of Japanese anni« as ^ ^ve 
sought to e ng uif her. We have often called it a nu»ele , and have 


UliaCi.- in 
Chinn— nn 
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V THE imxiM jjaro^ 

ftcM eipUiit H. Xu Vcd. I of 1949 of tbof /iki^ 

Jb^wd B^gUter modo m spedal atlesupib to do so. * As moiitiio 
Iwre been added to moiishs ond leogth^sd into years our wonder 
and admiration ^ bave grown at tins speetaele. The GoneraUssibib 
and Madanie Obiang Kid-riiek hava^ refnresented to us the herolb 
spirit of this anoient people — a oo-eqnal with onrs in time and in 
tba ageless philosophy of decent human condnet. Their deeds have written 
their names in imperishable letters in the world's history. Their 
speeehes and messages have carried to the world's farthest comers 
the call to heroic endurance in the cause of national self-respect. 
The majority of these* " addressed as these were to the Chinese 
people# could not be understood by non-Ohinese-speaking peoples." It was 
oidy recently, on the sixth anniTcrsary of Japan's unprovoked and 
msdsolared war on China, that 60 of the Generalissimo's speeches 
and messages have been compiled and made available to English- 
speaking peoples, in a volume entitled — Resistance and ReconsitTudion. 
&Aract8 from these have brought us near to an explanation of the 
**miraole" in China. These give us an idea of the “strategy of 
vast space" by the adoption of which China's military leadership has 
been able to hold back Japan for six long years. On October 36, 1988, 
the Generalissimo indicated it thus : 

'*Ottr plan hm been to establish the bases of our restetanoe, not along the 

coast or rifcrs or at centres of communication but in the vast interior (The) 

wari«..Mls beyond considerations of time and space.*’ 

But it is not military acumen only that has enabled the Chinese 
people to withstand Japanese attacks. The “will" of the people has 
been transformed into a ^powerful weapon", into a 
Ohins’s Jiope of “dynamic force".* When Japan launched on her 

the future “China Incident", her militarists failed to take into 

account this impalpable force. The Generalissimo 
who had his military training in Japan and came to know of the 
limitations of this group, put bis fingers on these on April 10, 1940 : 

’^Nothing will ever make (the Japanese) understand the measure of the spiritual 
strength of our people ; their ignorance of the age is incurable, and of Ohiua stiil 
deeper,” 

These quotations prepare our minds for the future of China in 

the comity of modern nations. It was 8ketch< d out in words that are 

true to the traditions of a country that had put the soldier at the lowest 
rung of the social hierarchy. On November 17, 1942, the Generalissimo 

Bftid : 

"Wa rapudlata iha laaderahip of Aaia idea beoauae the Fuehier prioeiple haa 
bean ajnoh,fmoaa with doniinatlon and exploitation preoiMly as uu [Japaneia] 
£aat Aaia Go- prosperity Spbate> haa atood for a race of mydricu aupermen lording 
over groTalling enojeet races. Ohiua has no desire to replaoe Western imperialiiin 
in Ana' tirith an Oriental impedalism or isolationism*'. 

TbU ‘VepodintioB by Ohina’s lender of "Ohinese imperialism" 

<rf <ir.binh oeitain Boro-tAmorlowi pnblioietB hare already began , to 
talk is A sigD'post that shonld be taken note of. 
AUM siMtef, It givee mpresiiQa; to a hope that perhaps may not 

iBrneiae.ereai be fnlfiUed if^nman natnie.'^Bkiro*Amerioan htmiaa 

natnre rather titan Aitiatio— does not undergo man 
dhangK , in its mental |na|»>«p. Biti in the Hving praMni' 



ih^iUR wonen «f OhiM h»«» bMn wiitiBi 10 bto(WI Wi Mii 
ilMij|fi«padi»tioa of the ouuubid pcineii^ in Stotooi^k. niab W 
olnii; oan hot aand Oiem trioUM 61 help on which to nutefai ttieif 
offiiiliTe ancl defenive errugemente. The eitnetion, M it ii. Is not 
miltlsekory if we axe to judge by the articles that have but appew* 
inr-the Frees of the United States. We have already tefoned to olae 
tmb article which bad a sensational beading Japan hat alrta^ 
won her war. We have etdled from it the items that indicated 
how Japan has been stabilising her position owing to the failnre of 
the two leaders of the "United Nations*' — Britain and the United 
States— to disturb her from the jtiicy portions of the newly>got 
possessionB. Another article, written after an actual tour of the 
^hting fronts in the Paciiio area, by Hans Baldwin, military editor 
of the New York Times, is more disturbing. It tries to throw the 
spot'light on the Paoifio strategy of the Allied Powers, on the 
d^ficimoies that mark the China tent. He discussed the possihilitieB 
of.' the various routes from which the heart of the Nipponese 
empire could he attacked. Mr. Baldwin thinks that 

as “the real, almost insuperable problem is supply", that as 
China is virtually cut off from the world, the strategists of the Allied 
ftommoml have to find a route of supply. The British thesis appears 
to be that the winning of the ‘‘Burma Boad" would open out such 
a route ; the U. 8. thesis appears to be that on the Indo>Burma 
frontier the Allies should keep tlm Japanese engaged and try to 
send supplies to China through India, while the main attack on Japan 
should come from the sea and air, starting irom Hawaii. Mr Baldwin 
subjects by implication the British thesis to criticism by making 
light of the possibilities of the “Burma Boad”. As one ground division 
in active combat consumes about 18,900 maunds of ammunition per day,-— 
the “Burma Boad'* which used to bring about one third of this weight 
every day, cannot be much of a help by itself alone in modem warfare. 
The east coast ports of China are all in Japanese possession. Canton, 
for inBfcitnna, used to admit about eight times the supplies that could 
be carried on the “Burma Boad". The capture of these ports tern 
the land side would require the conquest of Burma, Malaya, Thailand» 
and French Indo-China. And “in those jungles and steamy vastnesses 
the enemy might be able to hold out for years". Without Bussia’s 
help or connivance war cannot be brought to bear against “Japan's 
power". She is a great sea power also, and it has become 
the special United States job to tighten the ring that encircles 
Japanese strongholds— from Australia and the Solomcms, from the 
Ali ^tians. from India and China. But 

niM main efEhrt may well be westward from Hawaii and Uidwsy— a Aiset 
Ihrnat against the heart ot Japan.” 


The division of work sketched by Mr. Baldwin appears to relegate 
the Burma tent, and the base in India, to a subordinate position. 

The announcement in the last week of June, 1948, 
that Sir Archibald Wavdl, o(Hnmander>in*dliM of 
iia « India, wotild succeed lit^fd Linlithgow as Its 

pa mar earn Qovem<«>Qen«al, suggested Other changes in keeping 






Sir AxdbiMd hftd^ to tiipFeme isammm^ 
the A. B. G. ])• forces in thdr light ageinefe Japan daring the 
diiaetroas manthe of 1942 Did hie record in this campaign count 
in tUs change-over as Sir Olaude Auchinlek’s liybia record had sent him 
into temporary eclipse ? It is useless for us to speculate on the 
various considerations that must have influenced the British War 
Gabinet to relieve Sir Archibald of his life's vocation and to send 
him to the gilded chambers of Delhi-Simla. British military policy 
has seen to it that the people of India do not develop their military 
instincts and judgment. We, therefore, cannot judge Sir Archibald 
as a leader of men in ‘ modem warfare. We can only share with 
our readers what a U. S. commentator said of him during the 
Lybian campaign : 


**ITp to the early summer of 1941 he had not learned to handle a large force as 
ably as be has repeatedly shown that he can handle a small force. When the 
Italians entered the war in June, 1940, General Wavell had a compact little army 
In the Western Desert. He moved it easily and beautifully, holding off the Italian 
force ten times the sise of his own. Qradually, as the Middle Eaatern forces 
expanded under his feet, he floated out of depth. The bigger the forces, equipment 
and units he had to handle became, the harder General Wavell found it to keep 
control 


To a layman this criticism pointed out to a lack of the 
power of co-ordination from which Lord Linlithgow's administration of 
, India has suffered the most during the war years 

Aala””eSid (1939 — *48). The Oovernor-General-to-be when he was 

called upon in the opening months of 1942 to guide 
the Allied forces in east Asia had an almost impossible situation to 
handle owing to the supineness of London and the crass incompe- 
tence of the local administrations. The conceit of an imperial race 
bad twisted all natural human relation in the ''dependent” part of 
the empire, and the sullen but silent discontent of the subject 
eq[>opulation found expression in non-co-operation with war activities, 
and when the Japanese actually attacked, in armed revolt against the 
ruling authorities. The self-complacence of the Imperial General Staff 
bad neglected to organise the forces and resources of the "dependent” 
empire with a view to fight a modem war which we have been told 
is ^'total war” requiring the co-operation of the heart, mind and 
body of the people concerned. The empire statesmen of Britain had 
under-estimated all the material and non-material dissatisfactions that 
Japan would exploit and inflame against the racial arrogance of the 
Euro-American peoples. It is these inadequacies of Britain's imperial 
poUcy that Sir Archibald Wavell had at short notice been required to 
patch up in 1942. And if be failed to meet the demand, the fault 
was not bis alone, but of the system. He was part of a machine, 
and that machine went wrong. His individual responsibility for the break- 
down in the military campaign will be assessed by the future historito. 

Now that he has been called upon to play a new role the 
publicist in India will naturally hunt out bis political ideas and 
affiliations. He is said to have helped to ease the 
Sir Srehibald M situation in Egypt when Ba'ad Zaglul Pasha was 

a pblltieian leading that people. We have not heard that when 

Sir Stafford Grippe caw out on his mission to Indiai 



nimA IN am TCiirr ^ ^ vm 

Axohib»M mm eoiiunMidar«in*<diic< of iiW«, tti ki^ ^ 
wi^iidiM in trying *o cadisl nationnlitt bdiw kaling on tiw no* of the 
Ai^ oanse. We know that he bad interriewa with uo fkfOpm 
Preeident, Moulana Abul Ealam Azad, and Pandit ^awiiuuih/ XMuOt 
for the porpoae of evolving a self-respeotiDg fonnola for the ddMm 
arrangements of the ooontry the failure to find which was one of iho 
oansM of the rejection of the Oripps proposalse It may be that the 
individual in Sir ^ Archibald oordd not rise above the British class 
interests and conceits that really guided and ruled the Delhi*8imia 
bureaucracy. That was in 1942. Fifteen months later the soldier has 
been made into a politician. His supreme duty now was to bridge the 
spiritual alienation" that separated India and Britain. The months ahead 
will show how he rises to the call of the situation. 

It is natural, however, on such occasions to speculate on the 

course of activities as it is hoped or apprehended to be pursued by 

Th Mfti h TvAeTB. In the present instance, 

p™ “ glr announcement of Sir Archibald Wavells' 

Arehibald appointment, the speculation has been mostly done by 
the British publicists, their opposite numbers of India 
having found the thing useless. The soldier has been made into a 
politician not because unsuspected qualities of statesmanship have been 
discovered in him, but because he will be best able '*to steer India's 

course through the storms of war and the upheaval of an industrial 

and social re-making ', to quote from the editorial in the London 
Observer (weekly). The more clever among the interpreters of British 
opinion have sought to build up a thesis on the material improvement 
in the life of our people to be worked under the new Qovernor- 
General by fixing on an item out of his ''mental bag.'' The ruling 
classes in modern nations were found prepared to spend thousands of 
crores of rupees in carrying on the destructive activities of war ; 
these same classes were found to be violently opposed to the spending 
<n a few croros of rupees for the arts of peace that would enrich the 
life of the commonalty of their lands* Sir Archibald had commented on 
this contrast, and British commentators hastened to drive its lessons 
home into us that under the Wavell regime we would have our dal and 
bhatf and plenty of them. These mentors took pains to educate us anew 
into the belief that the problem in India was not political alone, 
concerned with her inferior status in the comity of nations ; it wag more 
economic concerned with the poverty in the material life of India. They 
played round this topic, forgetful that British policy during the centuries 
has made matters worse, the latest manifestation of which was the 
famine in Bengal that killed off more than twenty lakhs of people. They 
talked, as the London Times did, of pressing on with 'social and 
economic programmes, too long subordinated to politics and neglected in 
India" ; they hoped at the end of this process— at one later st^e to 
seek in practical objectives and measures the release of the will and 
power to co-operate, without which the constitutional outlook is dark 
indeed." 


There is nothing new in this line of argument. When alien rulers 
are confronted by a political blind alley, they and their apologists 
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' to Mk of Mm objMt of offl gorormiiHitlMi^ 'V imm 

pototoo*’'— Olw eqat^oloM (M tiie Indno; dal hh<ii or 
MUlot« Mir rofe*. TIm London Tinus wm not tho oaltf oMm 
Ohanfier lor hta q{ Britiih (pinion tbnt harped on this theme, 

Ob«ert;er tMked of the "Indnstriid BeTolaMon’* that -has 
been remaking our life— “a period oomporable in some respects with 
the first de^e of Soviet Bossia." One ean only smile at tiiis 
idlnsion when he remembered that hi the land of the Sot^ then 
were no i^en mlers to diotate the thongfats and octivitiiH of the 
peoi^i no foreign finanee-oapitol that preferred its own interests to 
those (A the natives of the soU. The Ecammiat chimed in with this 
thesis when it wrote ; “There ean be no bettor fonndation for the 
common' cause between Britain and India than the formnlation of steps 
towards soual and economic rehabilitation that ore needed" ; it talked 
fA the “bread and batter requirements” of India that alone can be 
"sure foundation for the bid of this soldier turned statesman to be 
the lost British-chosen Viceroy of India." 

The similarity of the language used by these three papers cannot 
be occidental. We hate yet to find out why they were led to build 
up a new chorooter for Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
As oM, tsmlllar Wavell as a miracle-man in financial and eecmomic 
teebelqm affairs. We propose to wait and see. During the 
interval we ore prepared to leave the subjeot where it 
was left by Sydney Smith speaking of another victim of imperialism. 
That was about a hundred years back when Daniel O’Connell was 
making a new history for Ireland, and a potato famine was on the 
way to halve the population of that island. Those who profitted from 
British exploitation of Ireland had cogent reasons to feel disgusted 
with things as men and nature were making these for the discomfiture 
of the ruling classes. And Sydney Smith prescribed for the ease of 
tfasir souls a nostrum as ineffective in the 19th century as it will 
prove in the 90th. * 

"The objeot of all goverament is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable 
wd honest iastli«, a clear high vay and a free chapel. What trash to be bawling 

e l the streets about the Green leland, the Isle of the Ocean : the bold anthem go 
ragh, A far better anthem would be Ktin go bread and cheese, Jb^rin go cabins 
tiuA will keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloons without holes in them." 

— {Specially eontributad by Sti Sureeh Chandra Deb.) 
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&dget Seuion*— -New DeDii — ISlh. February to 3rd. April 1343 

Railway Rudgrt roa 1943—44 ^ ; 

The Oonnoil of SUte beKen its Badgel sesBion st New Delhi on the 15tb« 
Febmarj 104S, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy presiding. Sir Leonard Wileon, Ohiel 
Oommiesioner of Bsilwsys in presenting the Railway Budget for 194S<44 said : 

**Dnring this year, the railways over the main traffic routes have been working 
available engines and wagons to full capacity when these were not interrupted by 
floods and cyclones and by sabotage, yet the number of wagons loaded up to date 
this year is less by about 15 per cent on the gauge and about 17 per cent on the 
metre gauge than in last year. This is due to the hold up of wagons in ports and 
military depots and to dislocation of goods traffic by the movement of a larger 
number of military special trains.** 

Sir Leonard paid a tribute to the Central and Regional Priority Authorities 
which have so ably helped transportation and consequently the war effort, by the 
prevention of unnecessary movements of traffic, by distributing traffic between 
available means of transport and by giving priority to the movement of com mo* 
dities most necessary for the life of the country and for war purposes. 

He added, **The shortage of visible supplies of food is one of the major 
difficulties with which the country is faced today. Up to date it can be said that 
an adequate supply of wagons has been made available for this purpose but food 
grains have not been offered for transimrt to the extent required to meet the 
demands in the deficient areas. The importation from overseas of large quantities 
of wheat, which has been arranged, will help to solve the food problem and 
railways will assist in the distribution of this vital commodity though this will 
further tax the already heavily loaded system. 

**The disturbances to railway working due to unforeseen occurrences have been 
more than usual this year. Hurs caused some dislocation to the traffic in Sind in 
the early part of the year, there were serious breaches of the lines in Sind, Bihar 
and Assam due to floods during the monsoon and in November^ cyclone was the cause 
of a breach of the line in Orissa. In August a campaign of destruction of the rail* 
ways was started by misguided people and their attempts to interr^t communl* 
cations adversely affected traffic especially in August and September. The list of die* 
turbances would be incomplete without reference to enemy bombing though this has 
not been severe. Our expenditure has been increased by the employment of many 
additional men for the prevention of accidents due to sabotage and whilst in most 
cases their efforts have proved successful there have been regrettable accidents to 
running trains some with loss of life. 

In view of the ever-increasing demand for rail transport we may assume that 
during 1943-44 the railways will as in this year be worked to full capacity. The 
dislocation to traffic caused by sabotage and by foods and cyclones has to some 
extent adversely affected this year’s earnings and though ft would be unwise to 
assume that there will be no dislocation next year, we do assume that any which 
may result from unforeseen occurrendks will have less effect then tboee of tbie /ear. 
We, therefore, expect that the gross traffic reoeipte in 1943-44 will exceed the 
estimate for the current year by | of a crore and will reach the record flgure of ISO 
crores. In addition we expect a net revenue of 2.17 crores from miscellaneous 
transactions.** 

In conclusion be said : *T would commend to the House the railwayneo who 
have done so well during a year in which the pressure on them has been greater 
than ever before. Tlie greatest trial with which thc^ have had to contend was Ubeb 
imposed by those who set out to destroy the track and other railway property, and 
in this trial they displayed the courage necessary to restore the damage and to keep 
the traffic moving. On each of the many occasions of sabotage to the trackv h 
derailment with loss of life mi^t have occurred, had it not been for tho 
vifdlanee of the staff. Despite the vigilance there have been derallmciiti 
and loss of life. Yet the train staff continued to work their tndne 
in the face of this danger. There have been several panic evacnalione 
due to bombing or the fear of it^ yet tboee who left the danger area SKpeeted 
rallwaymen to continue at work and this they did with few exceptions, though there 
is nothing more inleetloas than panic. I said in this House isit year Ihat lhc 
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eMUtirr npeets n^witjaMn' to eun on deq^te dw for or eomcanaMM ol anoi^ 
sttnokT I ndd then ^t I boUona duy wonU do no end I ntiU hold tbnt bnlint.” 
Otf uidBl nt B. P. T. Aor UBdBi» 

UA. FEUniABT The Oonneil todnjr x^ted bj 81 voten to A Mr HotvUn 
lein|«dl>n Miraimnndipg. ohnngii u the Baomn Piofltn Tax Aoi IMO 
InereMing .uie pereentnge .to 8(%, lowering the ta^Ie limit from Bn. 8Q,000to 
Be. lOOOD end requiring thit no etnndktd «roflt ^uld be leen then 4% on the 
iamlted enidtal. end thet etnnderd profit ahonld not be higher then thet Hwwn 
in the retnm eninnitted bp the ee eee ece i. Mr. Imam tMd net he bdiefed in due 
dieorp thet the wer ehonld not he made an oeearion for profiteerlnR, and Ua 
reaolHdon wonld not only be hdpful to the Goremment bnt a large nnaabOr of 
peMle. He wanted a large nnmber of thoae penonn who were makiiw hM 




r^utioilt NLti F. N, Sapru itid that to work a capitalist mtem of cconoaiy 
the inoeiitWe eAirt should be kept ali?e. He woudered wl^ the so-ealled 
oapitaltsts bad been marked out for a special attacke Mr. F* F. kalikar was of 
the opinion that if the mover’s new point was aooepted, it would help to kill 
Indian industry. Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. C. F. Jon9$, 
Finanoe Saeratary, said it was impossible to discuss the present resolution at a 
tim when the whde budgetary position was not before the House.. An isolated 
aspect of the budget could not be discussed in advance. The resolution affected 
the incidence as well as the working, of the bpt Act, and it was regarded by 
the Ck)vernment as entirely unnecessary. As there was considerable opposition 
to his resolution, Mr. Imam wanted to withdraw it but tiie House insisted that 
it should be put to the vote. 

DBOONtBOLLme OF P&iOBB 

Pt« S, Na Kunru moved a resolution urging a co-ordinated policy throughout 
the country In respect of wheat and other foodstuffs, following the recent decon- 
trolling oa prices. He criticised the Government of first adhering to prioe-oontrol 
and trying to make it effective by exports and also by the increased requirements 
j)f the country resulting from the greater purchasing power of the people. A 
situstion like the present, Ft. Kunsru said, called for effective remedy, and the 
wuole country should be treated as one economic unit. He also urged for substantial 
sbipmsnts from abroad to relieve the food situation. Sir Jogendra Singh said 
that one striking result of the removal of control was that there was no black 
market now in the Punjab and that prices were now steadily going down. He 
ssid that an incentive had also to be provided to the producer so that more 
food could come into the market, which would result in an automatic fall in 

E rices« Mr. B, C* Holdeworth, explaining the Government’s attitude, said that 
e was prepared to accept the resolution. He said the Government did not 
remove the maximum price of wheat to please the Punjab Government as was 
suggested in some quarters, but in order to try to restore normal oonditions of 
uS& with a view to restoring confidence in the country, for want of which, and 
consequent hoarding, the country had to face the present condition. He thought 
^at a return of confidence would bring out supplies and ease prices. Mr. 
Holdsworth added that the Government of India were getting a good deal of 
oo-operation from Ibe Provincial Governments who were putting their surpluses 
ai ths disposal of other deficit provinces. Discussion had not concluded when thd 
House adjourned till ^e 22nd. 

GfliiBRAij Dnoossioii of Bajelway BoOGan* 


22nd. FEBTOART The Oounoil held a general discussion on the Ballway 
Budget today. The War Tranlpbit Member, Sir Edward Btnthati referred to the 
manufacture of locomotives in India, and said that the Government had already 
derided to manulaotnre them in this country. The question was how soon 
ocnstruotion could be taken in hand. He referred to me recommendations df the 
Huinphrey-drlnivasan Committee, which were about to be implemented, when the 
war brol» out. The scheme had to be held in ebeyanee in order to take up 
munitions production, more vitally important at that time. He claimed that the 
Qoveriiment were perfectly Juswfied to converting railway work-shops in India 
into munition-piroduction factories. Consequent on Japan’s entry into the war 
pmisure on India’s transport oonaiderabli increased, and in (wder to cope with 
the situation, there were heavier demaneb on locomotives and rolling; stock 
atldlable' in the country. & ESdwmd etatesi that sU wagona 'ordeiedpy the 
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Boftcd Win bdoff ooattnietid in Ihii ooimtrj, ItilMT Iadi«a 
1 bat ofoeri htato ,be placed obroiMi lor loiomotifee. After 
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F m sadden tarn^orer to locoinotise prodaotion in Indie wm not pbosiM^ 
sred the settins up of large new monitUms leotoriea in piece ot the fettwep 
^Jnhops end elao raised the question ol sfeilabiliti of looomotife eonslnieiion, 
tis War TrensjMrt Member declared that the Government were diacmssing for 
tbe past several months, with experts the qaestion of the best design for India* 
After it was decided upon, he said, they would consider whether at the Ihneture ^ 
it would be profitable to have their owh kmmotive factories or to oontinoe lor ^ 
the war period to obtain them from America. Referring to (tismantlemeift of 
certain branch lines, tbe War Tran^mrt Member stated there was no likelihood 
of any further dismantlement, iodging from present conditions. The posUwar 
rail«road problem would be given serious * attention at the proptt time, but al « 
the moment, there were other more serious problems facing us. and it was not 
possible to study a problem of such vast dimensions now. It bad pleased him, 
be said, to find that tbe House had liked tbe Government's endeavours to syste* 
matise railway finances with regard to the Reserve Fund Depreciation Fund and 
transfer to General Revenue of portions of tbe surplus. 

Bit A. P* Fatro urging a revision of the allocation policy, said there should 
be a steady development of the Reserve Fund to enable the railways to stand on 
their own resources during tbe coming years. Hp further regrettm that nothing 


Aad been done to provide facilities to passengers in spite of huge profits* He urged 
the speedy restoration of dismantled lines, as Uieir removal had caused distress 
to the people. 

Mr* Hostain Imam, referring to the walk*out by the Progressive Party 
earlier in the day, said : “We are in sympathy with our fellow countrymen, 
but we have a duty to those who have sent us here and therefore we are taking 

K rt in the discussion. Stating that the operating expenditure of tbe railways 
d increased enormously, he said a watch should J>e kept that increased income 
WM not being squander^ away in increased expenditure. He urged that more 
attention should be paid to the transport of people’s food and askea the Defence 
Department to limit themselves to the bare necessity in the matter of wagons, etc. 

Mr. U. Dalai referring to locomotive construction In India, said that If 
200 locomotives had to be ordered from abroad, alternative arrangements should 
be made to replenish our stocks by starting locomotive factories in this country. He 
said that even experts bad recommended that the use of railway workshopa lor 
other purposes was not proper. 

bir Shantidaa Ajtkuran also stressed tbe need for manufacturing looomotivca 
in this country, apart from other reaaons, in tbe intereate of India's future 
industrial development. He said : “We have large sterling assets accumulating 
to our credit. There is the danger of utilizing these assets merely to patronize 
British industry even after the war. I want to guard against all snob dangers”. 

Mr. J?. II, Parker asked tbe Government to give proper consideration now 
to the difficult rail-road problem that would face tiiem soon after the war, and 
give the matter proper weight while conaidering different aspects of the problems 
of railways. 

Orbihanobs During War 


B4th. FEBRUARY Tbe necessity for giving the executive authority a free hand 
in all matters concerning the prosecution of the war was stressed by bir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, in the Council today. He emphaelzed this point during a 
debate on Mr. P. N, SaprWs resolution urging the appointment of a oommittae to 
review the scope bf ordinances promulgated by the Governor-General sinoe the 
oommenoement of the war and their efftct on the powers of the High Courts as 
criminal coarts of appeal. 

Bir Sultan said : “Tbe power to issue ordiasnees is vested in Uie Governor* 
General under Section 72, Bchedule 9 of tbe Government ol India Act, 1925* He 
is the sole authority in cases of emergency to make and iwomulgate such ordinaneaa 
and no authority can question his power to do so and ordtaancea so made have 
the like force of law aa an Act passed by the Indian Legialatqra. That being the 
position if the Governor-General has promulgated an oruinanee, the scope or aay 
provision of which does not appeal to anvone eisa, neither the Govenior>Geii«rid4a- 
Council nor the Legislature have any jurisdieticm to quaation his authority.” 

The Law Memoer. therefore, conaideied the reaolutloB futile. Hoaaidit bad, 
however, given him an opportnnity to deal with the queation of oidinaiiees 
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mi^lly About wUeh niifloonoet>tlon teeiiiod to extst in tlie country. Ho tald (liAt 
country was at war the safety of the people* depended on the efficient 
conduct of the war, for which the executive authority, as opposed to the Legisla- 
tor^ was primarily responsible. In conducting the war, the executive authority 
must not be hampered hv the law but must be allowed to invoke it to its aid 
quickly. One way of enaoling it to do so was to have an Act empowering it to 
make the rules. Ue other way was to use the ordinance making power. Analysing 
,the directionB in which these powers had been used he said that at the time when 
India was not involved closely in the active operation of the war and when the 
chief task was to organize production and control activities which might help the 
enemy directly or indirectly, the most important ordinances of the period relate to 
man-power. After the entry of Japan into the war when the menace to the safety 
«of India became obvious a large number of ordinances had to be promulgated. 
The main principle of these was, in accordance with the first duty of the 
Government, to protect the law-abiding population from any outbreaks and to 
enable Government to act effectively, lieslii^ with the question of the effect of the 
ordinances on the powers of the High Courts, the Law Member said that the 
right of appeal as such was affected only in the case of 2 or 3 ordinances from 
among the 116 or so which had been promulgated. He gave the assurance that 
tile Government of India would consult the Provincial Governments whether any 
feasible procedure could be adopted regarding the revisional powers of the High 
Courts. Government would also consider the removal of certain other technical* 
difficulties in respect of the Special Courts Ordinance and the Enemy Agents 
Ordinance. In conclusion he pointed out that law-making in peace- time and law- 
making during war were different. In peace-time, there was time for a leisurely 
examination oi problems and law to a great extent was designed to regulate 
conditions which had already arisen. In war, speed was essential, and Government 
had to legislate largely for conditions whicn might arise but had not arisen. He 
declared thot no one would be more pleased than the Governor-General or the 
Governor-General-in -Council if some of the situations envisaged in Government 
legislation never materialized, but wisdom demanded that Government had all its 
preparations made. 

Moving the resolution, which he later withdrew on assurances given by the 
Law Member, Mr. P. N, Saftru said that the ordinances were extremely drastic and 
had tended to substitute a reign of the executive for a reign of law. Assuming that an 
emergency existed and there was need for expedition in passing them, at least 
they could be referred to the Legislature for ratification. He claimed that the need 
for judicial safeguards in the country was greater to-day than ever before and no 
attempt should be made to override the powers of High Courts. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Amendment of India Act 1935 

Pandit Knnzru^a resolution, demanding an amendment of the Governmient of 
India Act, 1935 in order to make the Section 93 provinces subject to the control of 
the Governor-General-in-Gouncil instead of the Governor-General, was rejected by 
7 votes to 6, Government remaining neutral. Moving the resolution. Pandit 
Kunzru said that nearly 181,000,000 Indians living in the 6 provinces now under 
the direct rule of Governors had no means of ventilating their grievances. Six 
Governors were exercising dictatorial powers. The main purpose of his resolution, 
he said, was to enable the Central Legislature to discuss the provincial administration. 

Sir Mohammed Uaman^ on behalf of the Government, announced that the 
Government would remain neutral on the resolution. Beferring to Section 93 
provinces he said that the fault lay with the Ckmgress who had gone out of office 
and refused to serve the country in time of its dire needs. Sir Mohammed 
claimed that under the Act the provinces were free in their own field of activities. 
Section 93 provided for the breakdown of the constitutional machinery and there- 
fore it was of a temporary nature. Ihe proposal on the other band would acquire 
for the Centre powers of interference in the provincial field of administration, 
which was opposed to the spirit of the 1935 Act. Furthermore in cases of difference 
between tb§ Centre and the Provinces, the latter would be placed at a considerable 
disadvanta^. Giving the Government of India’s view-point with regard to 
*diecriminatOTy legislation” in Ceylon. Mr. G. 8. Bozman, Secretary, Overseas 
Department, during question hour, said that there were measures on the Statute 
Book in Ceylon to which the Government of India had taken and still took 
wblection. Certain administrative instructions also appeared to the Government of 
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t i to dopriTO Indiant in Oeylon of thnt itq[iidiQr #porlQ^ |Q^< Ae 
rnmoit of Indio considered item to be enUued. llie GoTernnieiil of Indte 
made suitable representations on all oases where fhey seemed to be ibqaired 
aM were continnall; watching the interests of Indians in that Island* . 

The Council adjourned till 5-30 p. m. on Feb. 27 when tbp Finance Seofetari; 
Hr. C. Jones, presented the Budget for Uieyear 194344. 

CONTBOL & DIBTBIBOTIOW OF FOODSTUFFS 

Snd. MARCH :-~The House took up consideration of non-oIBcial resolutions to<4ay. 
Mr. Hosaain Imam moved a resolution urging the appointment of a committee: of 
economists and representatives of parties in the Central Legislature to go into the 

n tioii of distribution and control of prices of the necessaries of life, especially 
stuffs, and to suggest remedial measures, which should be implemented by the 
Government. Messrs Dalai, Badahah Sapru, Sir Shantidaa Aakuran, 8ardar‘ 
Bahadur Sobha Singh and Mr. Kalikar supported it. Sir 8, AT. Boy, War 
Transport Secretary, explained the position with regard to the alleged lack of 
transport. He did not think that the alleged wagon shortage had in any manner 
appreciably affected the transport of foodstuffs. Since August last the Government had 
been giving the highest priority to food but 3 months later a situation arose in 
which nothing was offered to be transported although the wagons were there. There 
was a tendency to put the blame on transport. It was not right or lust. The 
Government, he said, never for a moment overlooked the urgency and the impor- 
tance of transporting the people’s goods. Regarding coal, he said, that everything 
possible was being done to improve the wagons’ position and to approach the stan- 
dard of quota already laid down. The Commerce Secretary, Mr. N** R* Pillai 
explained the Government’s position with regard to charcoal, firewood and kerosiiie 
and cloth. He declared that cloth purchases by the Supply Department this year 
would be on a lower scale than last year. He considered that the setting up of a 
committee of the kind suggested in the resolution would be of little value because 
the Government were determinedly set on comprehensive plans regarding the 
supply of the necessities of life in this country, The Council rejected the resolution 
without a division, 

AOCDMUIiATlON OF StEBLINO BbSOXTBCBB IN U. K. 

A brief debate followed on Mr. M. N. DalaVa resolution urging prompt and 
speedy measures in regard to the situation created by the huge accumulation of 
sterling resources in the UK and the huge expansion of the volume of currency. 
The discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned till March 6. 
General Discussion of Budget 

6tb. MARCH The Council of State held a general discussion on the 
Budget today. Bir AT. F. Menon dwelt on the urgent ne^ of mitigating the hard- 
ship caused by the recent rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. He hA no doubt 
that the additional purchasing power of the public and the stationary or dimini- 
shing supply of goods available for purchase were the chief causes of the increase 
in prices. He welcomed the scheme for increasing food production and stressed 
the need of controlling prices and introducing rationing wherever necessary and 
feasible. He hoped the new loan would have a great anti-inflationary effect. For 
providing rupee finance for purchasing war sullies for the Allies in future, he 
thought that the experiment of floating special Government of India rupee loans 
was worth trying. He approved of the new taxation proposals, which in bis opinion 
were very light. 

Mr. Ji. N. Dalai said that the new taxation was high considering the poverty 
of the people of India. He remarked that an increase in the Corporation tax would 
impede the growing habit of the people towards investing in industrial and other 
shares. In view of the rising cost of living, he said, middle-olase people were 
really in need of relief and, therefore, the exemption limit lor income-tax should 
have been raised from Es. 1,500 to Rs. 2,500. Regarding the tobacco tax, be wanM 
Government to exempt country ''biris.” He also held the other taxes unjustiffahle 
and said that the Government could have borrowed a little more. 

Sir A. P. Patro, championing the cause of the ryots, said that the buideat 
imposed on them by the proposed new taxation would he very heavy. While 
did not approve the tax on tobacco he hoped that Government while makbg rules 
would frame them so as to minimize their effect on the ryots. He said that the 
dedsion of HMG to continue the present financial arrangement with India was 
highly gratifying. 
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Pt N. Sapru diilt wiUi iSit fioindil MtUeneoi iAd dioUUMd tba^tlia 
iteft iiiAt it wii potilble te nt to ftlaile portaoni ol our trooiM for serrioo «l)md, 
ibowod tbftt oil me troope we bed in the conntrsr were not nemed for local defenee 
and it etmok him that me prindple of regarding them ae conititnting {oint war 
mcMuree required thot the portion of the cost which wae dne to the ezpandon of 
the India Army for serrice abroad ebonld be borne bp HBiO irreepectire of 
whether these troops stayed in India or went out of India. He saw no reason why 
the entire cost of the Bntlsb garrison should not be borne by HMG. 

Mr. S. K. Dan oomplained against both the direct and indirect taxes 
aniionnc^ in the new Budget and said thdr pinch would be felt by the middle 
and poor claeses. The PosU and Telegraphs Department was a public utility 
concern which was at present making profits. To further increase its profits by 
rsiiiog the postal rates, was enUrely uniusUfied. 

Mr. B. H. Parker could not understand how borrowing alone could bare 
balanced the Budget. The orities of the settlement regarding war expenditure and 
the Lease and Lend arrangements, he said, ignored altogether the huge contributions 
made by Britain for India’s benefit and the huge sacrifices of other members of the 
Uni^ Nations for the safety of India. He favoured the keeping down of prices 
instead of increasing wages and dearness allowances in order to provide relief to 
those adversely affected by the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. ffoonain Imam complained that with the exception of the Posts and Air 
Departments, expenditure had mounted up as compared with last vear’s figures of 
expwditure. He also protested against **the suppression of Mussalmans” in the 
Government of India services, in which he claimed all the higher posts were held 
by non-Mhslime. Mr. Imam urged that HMG should take over the sterling 
liabilities of Burma and should give credit for them to India by reducing India^ 
liabilities. He also wanted the remaining **agency charges” of the India Office to 


be borne by England. India’s Su 
for Britain free of any charge. 


Department was today doing agency work 
, hy' should not, he asked, the British Govern- 
ment ~fm this country from' the liability on account of India Office charges. 

Pt Hirdaynath Kunzru confined himself to military expenditure. He felt 
that to divide military expenditure into revenue and capital expenditure, when both 
the items were being financed from current revenues, was not justified. After 
referring to the Auditor-Generars Report on Appropriation Accounts, Ft. Kunzru 
said that it was true that the phrase *‘]olnt war measures” did occur in the report^ 
but he could find no evidence for the Finance Member’s claim that the measures 
adopts and allocation of expenditure made followed from the basic principles laid 
down in the Indo-British defence expenditure allocation agreement. Bimilarly, he 
claimed that the increase in the expenditure on the Air Force, aerodromes and 
other items was not justified on the basis of that agreement. The allocation of 
expenditure between India and England was no longer a simplified process, nor 
was it according to India’s capacity, which were the 2 virtues of the agreement 
as claimed by the Finance Member 2 years ago. Ft. Kunzru claimed that, with 
this experience, they did not know with what new items of defence expenditure 
India would be saddled next. Referring to '*White troops” in this country 
Fandit Kunzru felt that their replacement by Indian troops would increase the number 
of troops 3 times. He, however, asserted that the strength of the present Army in 
India was kept up to reconquer Burma and Malaya both of which were Imperial 
concerns. It was, therefore, HMG which should bear the cost of such additional 
army needed for reconanering Burma. , 

Belying to the discusuon, Sir Jeremy Raieman, Finance Member, said that 
it appears to him from the course of the debate that he was widely regarded as 
efftertaiping^^ complacent feelings on the subject of inflation and the expansion of 
currency. Uin object had been th give the country a considered and balanced view 
^ the currency position as a whole. He did not want to give the impression t^t 
the difficulties did not call for the exercise of imMination or the finding out of 
some oonstrucUve remedy. He said that the difficulties mainly arose fiom the 
existing large amount of free purobasing power in the country, which could be 
dealt With by either borrowing or taxation. Ihe Government of India had 
constantly In mind the subject of mopping up this surplus power. Another 
method was to use the methods of control and stabilising prices. Experience had 
proved that the beat method was not a simple price control ; it was only effective 
when there was entire control over supplies^ and, lor a country like India, that 
iov^ved the setting up of vast machinery. Bir Jmamy indicated that in wartime 
thfi idea} handling ai economy could be achieved by stabilizing wages, stabilizing 
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additional parohaaing power. To do all this, the poweri end ttftqhiiKery at 
tH^disposal of a dictator were requited. With the powers at bis oottiiiiand« he 
opld, he was doing his best to approach a wholesome ideal and he was oerhdnly 
not complacent . 

Sir Jeremy pointed out that a good deal had been said about the financial 
settlement particularly about the use of British trooMin India. The plea had been put 
forward that their cost should Im borne by the British Government He reminded 
the House that HMG and the Government of India were sharing the cost of ihe 
expansion of the land forces in India. A very important element which shdiild 
be remembered, be said, was the cost of equipment of guns, aeroplanes and tanks, 
which were supplied free by HMQ. Only the pay and rupee expenses of ihe 
British troops while on Indian soil were borne India, whereas the entire cost of 
their training and equipment was borne by hMQ. Explaining the reason why 
defence ex|)enditure last year bad increased beyond the estimated figure, he referred 
to the development of the military situation. While the troops were engaged 
beyond the Indian border, their cost was not borne by India, but when they were 
actually in the country and defending the country's soil, their liability had to be 
borne. It was extraordinary to find tliat the magnitude of the defence expenditure 
had shocked some of the members. Replying to the criticism relating to the 
capital expansion of the hiupply Department, Hir Jeremy Raisman said if we were 
able to pick and choose items which were going to be of real value to ua after the 
war, why not bear their whole cost. The 50-50 settlement was commendable for 
its simplicity and equity and it saved having to go into details of what we were 
going to have or not. An arrangement of that kind could not be oritioised ae 
unfair to India. Coming to the question of sterling bslanoes, be ssid s remark 
had been made that these balances should be left for the future Oovernment of 
India to deal with. He did not see how any future Government was prevented 
from handling these balances to the advantage of India. The Government of IndU. 
were anxioua, he said, when thinking of a mutual aid agreement with America to 
see that India's fiscal policy after the war was not unduly hampered. In the 
post-war world there would be international economic arrangements which would 
tend to prevent future wars, and also prevent a return of the anarchic conditions 
of trade prevailing between the last and the present war and, in this world 
arrangement, India would surely find her rightful place and have her special 
economic circumstances recognized. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Accumulation of Sterling Resourobb in U. E. 


loth. MARCH :-*Th6 Council to-day resumed discussion on Mr. Af. N, DalaVg 
resolution relating to the utilization of sterling balances held in London. Pandit 
Hridaynath Kunzru through an amendment, wanted a cofiimittee of the Central 
Legislature to be appoint^ immediately to examine the best way of utilizing 
sterling balances in the interest of India. He claimed that the issue of sterling 
balances was intimately linked with inflation which was not merely an economic 
question. The constitutional issue overshadowed economioe in tbia country. The 
Government sliould take immediate steps to conciliate public opinion by the 
transfer of political power to Indians. That alone would attract larger amounts 
of money to defence loans and would in its turn check inflation. Sterling balances* 
notwithstanding large-scale repatriations, stood at Bs. 460 crores on Feb. 12. 
Large sums of money on account of goods and aervices sold to HM's Government 
were still due to be paid and prolongation of the war, say by another 2 years, 
would further increase sterling balances in London. He suggested various proposals 
for utilizing sterling balances, including buving up of the remaining B company** 
managed railways* acquiring of non-Indian investmenta in India and securing 
machinery and plant for setting up in this country of machinery and mscbins tocw 
industries. The Government should not repeat "the reverie councils iDoident** 
which cost India Rs. 40 crores. As for inflation, he showed by figures that the 
rise in prices bad been steeper since March 1942. This be sttribaM to the expan- 
sion of currency on account of payments made in India for goods and servioes 
purchased on behalf of HM's Government. He maintained that taxation having 
reached a high watermark, inflation could only be checked by borrowing. This 
its turn depended very largelv on the aoluHon of the political laaue. He urged this 
in order to check effectively the growing menace of inflation. Government ahoold 
take early steps to end the constttntionsl deadloek. 

Mr. C. E. Jones, Secretory, Finance Departiaeat, replying on bshait of 
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obsetfdl tbst from the debste^ H iippM^ ihti 
inteneet and th« exfMuitii(m . of tbe oarrenoy #ere regarded as a mettM. Iw: 
avgttfflent bad been advaoesd that the rise is prices Tssolted from ez^ df 
oorrenoy sad expansion of the currency was dne to accumnlatiag sterling balances. 
On the other hand, the House had shown its anxiety to get full valae of the sterling 
balances. This showed that the utility of the sterling balances was in fsct fhoog- 
nii^. He emphasiaed that all these naturally resulted from Indts’shuga wst effioirt 
against the Axis Powers# A country st war had inevitably to f see Various diflSiealt 
pr^tems and one of them was expimsion of currency owing to large amounta 
retiuifed for the raising, equipping and training of tlie country’s armed forces# Ths 
rate of expansion of currency must follow the tempo of the war effort of a 
particular country. He recalls the imminent danger of land invasion and ex« 
posure to aerial attack with *whlch India was threatened a year ago, to prepare 
against which a huge expenditum oti defence programmes had to be incurred. 
Btmilariy the rise in pricee was alone one of the direct results of the war. The 
greater the war effort the greater would be the rise in prices. He, however, 
spitted that expansion of the currency and the rise in prices did act and react 
over each other. Proceeding, Mr. Jones said that the statement that the growth 
of external assests represented sacrifice of domestic consumption by the people of 
Ipdls, was exaggerated. He considered these sterling balances to be largely the 
result of India’s industrial developraeii t which had taken place owing to the war. 
Replying to criticisni levelled against the otilizatioa.of India’s sterling assets. Mr. 
Jones tioioted out tliat it was baseless to regard the discharging of pensionary 
other liabilities with suspicion. The whole arrangement was nothing more than 
the extension of the repatriation policy. Moreover, it was not proper to remain 
Indebted on the one side aud accumulate credits on the other. With regard to the 
constitution of a Reconstruction Fund, the Finance Secretary pointed out that the 
proposal was still in its early stages. He thought India would welcome this, 
because it would ensure a systematic and orderly flow of her capital needs in the 
post<*war period, a period of acute scarcity the world over, in which, if the needs 
of the countries were not met in a systematized manner, there was a danger of 
the repetition of the conditions of trade prevailing after the last world war. He 
revealra that the proposal for a Reconstruction Fund had been referred to the 
Eeconatruction Oommittee, on which are represented the Central Government, the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Besearoh, the Provincial Governmeuts, Indian States and prominent pnblio and 
basinessmen of the country. 

Mr. Dalai agreed to the alterations, and the Council passed the resolution 
which read : '*Tbis Council recommends to the Governor-General-in*Counci] that 
such measures as are possible should be taken in regard to the situation created 
by the accumulations of stezUng resources in the UK and expansion in the 
volume of currency." 

-- Rationing of Paper 


Mr. Hoosdinjmam, by another resolution, recommended that paper be rationed 
to all consumers, including the Central and Provincial Governments, and timt a 
amall oommittee of Government officials and representatives of parties in the 


manufactured by paper mills, and the Defence Department’s consumption. Mr, 
Imam sidd that he wanted immediately an all-embracing action so that the situation 
created by the black market might be eased. Referring to newspmrs, he^ 
oOmplainea that as much as of space was being taken up by advernssments, 

S iTtmuUriy of goods not available in the country and of the Rational War Front. 

e also wanted btal atoppage of export of paper from India. He urged standardi- 
zation of certain qualitilef of paper ;to intensify production. By quoting Budget 
figures, he deduced that the Government were acquiring paper in excess of their demand 
and.were, therefore, hoarding paper. In this view, rationing was the only remedy 
to meet the sitoation. Mr. (7. Priori Xiahoar Bearetary. explained the steps the 
Government had taken to economize paper oonaumption. He said that the original 
demand of the civil departments had beSp reduced hy 13.000 tons in the period Oct 
1948 to March 1943 and publication of forms alone had given them a saving of 
12S tons. The Gqvirnment had appelated a committee to examine the questloa 
o| jpublioation of reports and effect economm. Economies in consumption of the 
Dmnce Department were also being rigdrimriy punmid. 


im 

Ife J^am hit ixtolntion ta^ ^ Odintli i^tatl 

|@ ■ Official & Noh«Officul BiLLt ' 

: < tltii* MARCH The Council of Slate patted todty 8 Billt-^7 ofielai and 1 
iiaii««offleial. llie official Blllt were adopted at patted by the Ataefifb1% \#td)e the 
ioh-offieial Bill, namely, the Delhi Mualim Wakft Bill, %at aiigh%S^e»ldSd« 
lit pataage wat greeted with applause by Mualim League membert. 

The Houae generally welcomed the official BUI to amend the Indian BaHtiraya 
Ael, 1890, which rendera railwaya liable to pay compensation in all train wecidwlfi 
wh^er due to negligence or not but limits the liability to a maximum Ol Be* ' 
10,000 for any indtvidoal pattenger. 

The other 7 Billa adopted wen the Bills to amend the IPC, the Currency 
Ordinanoe, the Motor Vehiolet Act, the Government Savings Bank Act, the l^t 
Offlee Caah Certificates Act, the Aligarh Muslim University Act, the OPO and 
the Coffee Market Expansion Act. The Oouneil then adjourned. 

Indian Finakob Bill Introduced 

Both. MARCH The Council of State held a 2-minute sitting this evening when 
the Secretary laid on the table the Indian Finance Bill^ the Tobacco Exciea and 
the Vegetable Product Excise Bill, as passed by the Assembly on Thursday and 
Saturday. The Council then adjourned till Mar. 24. 

Communal Ratio in Govt. Services 

14th. MARCH :~-The Council today rejected without a division Mr. ffoseatn 
Imatn*8 resolution recommending to the Governor-General in Council to direct all 
departments of the Government of India and their attached and subordinate ofilces 
to Bubmit annual retuniB showing the communal proportion of persons appoint^ 
each year, both in those.depariments to which the Government’s communal ratio 
order applied and in those to which it did not apply, and to place the returna in 
the library of the Legislature. Mr. Imam said that the Government's resolution of 10^ 
regarding communal representation in the services was honoured more in the breach 
than in observance. When questions bad been asked on the subject the Government 
had given ‘’evasive” and “stereotyped” answers, as if they wanted to hide the wrongs 
committ^. Mr. F. Conran^Smith, criticizing the resolution, as worded, said that toe 
Government could not accept it. Had it referred only to those posts and appoint? ' 
meats to which the resolution for communal representation applied, Government 
would have no objection in accepting it. He could not understand what justification 
there was in devoting time, money, labour, paper and printing on returns for posts 
and appointments to wbicb the communal ratio order did not at all apply. He 
repudiated the suggestion that by giving ’’stereotyped’* answers the Government 
were concealing something. He said the Government would gladly give all the 
information asked for if there had been no demands on time and labour owing to 
the war. Mr. Oonran-Smith assured the House that Government were seeing to it 
that their order on communal representation was duly observed. He also pointed 
to the Government’s instructions in the matter of promotions, which were issued in 
Sept last. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Laws for Belief to Agriculturists 

Sardar Nihal Singh moved bis resolution recommending the introduction of 
legislation at an early date to effect unformlty of lawe in the various provinces of 
iie country to prevent alienstion of agricultural lands, relief of indebted agrionl* 
tnrists by advance of loans without interest ; and enforcement of the law of bandit 
pat in respect of all debto advanced to agriculturists. Sir Jogendra Singh said that 
the matter was primarily the concern of the provinces. The resolution wm with- 
drawn 

llie OonnoU also paued the Buiprocily Bill a. paaaed by the Ltgialatiiia 
AaaawWy. 

CoHDiTios OF Absam Tba-Oabdbn Wobkibb 

Hr. P. N. Sapru mo.«l hi. resolution urKing the apfadutmani of a BtlBil 
eOBimitm. of officiafi and non-offieisle, with adequate repiasratation of 
tlMidB, to iDTHtiKst. the conditions of work and living, rates of wages and aMdam 
of nemitmsnt, of workers in the Assam tear gardens. Tits Leader of .the HoiliA 
Sir Mohd. f 7 «sum having agreed to allot another day for the further (UitauiBkw M 
tUa icMdiition and Ft Kunaru’s rewInUon rsoommendiiig that ateiBbeBa w the 
LtiUBtani Bbould be treated as visiton to {ail* Bod .oampB wl>Bn eeeaiiif . ,p(fiibiun 



lUM difcoM^oii wit ihereiifKm postponed end the House 

edjbnnied, 

iKDiAsr Fihavob Bill DsBATh 

esth. MARCH The Indien Finenoe Bill, es passed by the l^wer House, came 
^ o|^ for ooDSideration in the Council today. Support to the idea ol forjninf; a united 
national opposition in and outside the L^islature, in order to force the hands of 
the Qovernment to concede power to India was given by Ft. JET. N, Kunzru^ who 
spoke for 1} hours. Quoting pronouncements by Mr. Churchill and other spokes- 
men of the British Qovernment, Ft Kunzru said : **The indications are that they 
hold out no promise of the establishment of a free government in this country 
eitiber now or in any measurable time.” Stressing the need for constitutional 
advance and the solution of the political deadlock in the country, he said that 
Britain had ^'accused us of taking; advantage of her difficulties, but the boot was on 
the other leg.” In his opinion, India could more legitimately accuse Britain of 
hardening her attitude towards this county and strengthening her resolve not to 
part with power owing to an improvement in her military situation. He commented 
on the Viceroy’s reference to the Federal part of the Government of India Act of 
1935 in bis Calcutta speech of December last and asked if the Viceroy had shown any 
keenness or desire to be constructive since then. Had a Federal Government been 
established at the Centre, India’s position would have been much stronger.” Be 
criticized the publication of the **Congrees Besponsibility” pamphlet, which, according 
to him, hardly contained any matter of which the public was not already aware. 
He asked what was the good of publishing it when it did not contain anytliing new 
and if all that was valuable was too confidential to be published. If the object had 
been to impress U.S. public opinion the Government had even failed in that, as 
borne out by Sir Mohd. Zafrulla’s Press interview. Ft Eimzru maintained that 
Government had indulged in exaggeration and tried to pile up charges against Mr. 
Gandhi who was summed up as pro- Japanese. Ft Kunzru expressed dissatisfaction 
with the result of the Arakan campaign. Glad at the expansion of the Indian Air 
Force, which was in the hands of Indians from top to bottom, Ft Kunzru said its 
size was still small. After referring to the paucity of Indian Staff Officers at GHQ. 
and the large number of European officers attached to certain units, he replied to 
the Government’s assertion that ‘’sufficient number of candidates with the requisite 
qualifications were not applying for emergency commissions,'' by saying that the 
political situation in the country was to some extent responsible for bolding back 
qualified young men from training as military officers. 

Earlier in hie speech, Ft Kunzru dealt with the expansion of currency, and the 
utilization of India's sterling balances. He asked Government to take over the 3 
remaining railways under companies, and to acquire port trusts, improvement trusts 
and other European-owned public utility concerns with these sterling balances and 
also nationalize the oil and coal industries in India. 

ftBtb. MARCH : — Mr. Hooaain Imam^ who opposed the bill to-day, claimed that the 
Government had failed to popularize the Central Executive. Concluding bis over- 
night speech, he detailed a 5-point charge sheet against the Government : First, 
be said, the Government bad not reached a decision on capitation charges, 
though the question bad been pending since 1939 : 2nd. the appor- 
tionment of capital defence expenditure was one-sided without any sanction 
from BMG : 8rd., the Government had misconceived the idea of financial settlement 
under which Britain was trying to foist the maximum financial burden on India : 
4th., the manner in which India’s resources were being banded over to Britain did 
not do credit to the India Government ; and 5th., he objected to the way the Govern- 
ment were treating the Central Assembly in regard to adjournment motions.* Mr. P. V. 
Bapru saidHhat the winning of freedom was the paramount problem before them, 
and although he would dee^y regret a partition of India, he held that questions like 
the geographical unity of India which in itself was a creation of a foreign power, 
were of secondary impoflanoe. Ho also claimed that the apportioning of responsibility 
for the August disturbances was of minor importance. The more important question 
was the transference of power to Indians. 

An appeal to the country to unite In the demand for Federation was made by 
Bit Jog^dra Bingh^ Member, Education, Health and Lands. He said that the presence 
of Indians in the Viceroy’s Executive Council waa a harbinger of coming events, 
when India’s Government would be completely In the hands of Indians. At present 
England and India were partners in the great eanse of world peace, and that part- 
ncrahip guaranteed peace and symbolizea ihdq^dence. The unity symbolized in 
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iiidm Anty, th« W« Effort and the National War Ehmt proriM tte fOniidAtion 
of Iplntatioo, which mnat come to wrae now and for the future peaooiv After 
leftlillbg to the perila that threatened India and the need for making a noited dRM 
to iiwt those perils, he said : *'Ijet an appeal go out from all Inaie that Fade* 
ratm^ should be brought into action and let us build from .stage to stage that 
Federation till we get independence, which Is what India desires. He considered 
that that independence would create a sense of inter-dependence and fMrhaps draw 
close India and England together, and it might bring other countries also to the 
great fold of world peace and world order, guaranteeing security and progress. 

Rai Bahadur a, K. Dan urged the Qorerument to taae energetic steps to im* 
prove the food situation in tlie country. He also asked for relief to labour in the 
intereat of the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. if. Padshah said that India, while having no grouse about its present 
Defence expenditure, wanted to be spared from being over-burdened and he there- 
fore supported demand that a ceiling be fixed for it. He protested against the 
position of MuBrims in the tiervices and said that there had been hardly any improve- 
ment in their position, in spite of the Home Department resolution on com- 
munal representation and the periodical promises made by the Government in the 
Legislature. 

Mr. r. r. Kalikar maintained that Britain, whose agent the Government of 
India was, had failed in its duty to give attention to the establishment of major 
war industries in India. If the Govern meat had taken proper care of that, he said, 
there would have been no need to place orders abroad for new tvpes of aeroplanes, 
heavy machinery, etc. “There ia no use finding fault with the British Government 
for not resolving the political deadlock. The solution is in the hands of the people,*’ 
declared Sir Mohd. Usman, Leader of the House. '*When there is no agreement 
between all the important communities and interests, the transfer of power into the 
hands of a very anti-British and pro-Japanese party will land the country in utter 
confusion and chaos." Was this the time, he asked, to try this experiment when 
the whole country was engaged in a life and death struggle ? He said that six 
months after the rebellion of August last when Mr. Gandhi saw that there was 
no chance of Congress capturing the Government of this country, and did not like 
the Allied victories, he began his fast with the object of coercing the Government 
to come to terms with him. When the Government of Indis stood firm and refused 
to yield, Mr. Gandhi recovered from his fast. Sir Mohd, maintained 
that some political leaders who believed in the Gandbian policy of 
“quit India” and indirectly carried on his work, made statementa and 
speeches which would not only go against the war effort of this country 
but would also directly help the enemy. The censorship was thoroughly justified, 
Home of the members opposite, went on Sir Mohd,, had great faith in the demo- 
cratic form of Government. They found fault with the present Government of 
India for not being representative— as if India bad enjoyed before the advent of 
the British in this country a democratic and representative form of Government. 
Recently we had witnessed the fate of democracy in this country. The moment 
the CoiigresB Qoveriiroents rssigned in the firovinces, it was an occasion of great 
festivity throughout the whole country, ending in the celebration of “Deliverance 
Day.” Parliamentary democracy was not an indigenoua institulion. It bad been 
imported from England to India and, in hia opinion, had been a thorough failure in 
some of the provinces on account of the attitude of the Congress. The Leader of 
the House continued: “Jt is to be regretted that the Opposition is now getting 
into the habit of constantly abusing and attacking the British Government. It 
does no good to aiivbody. Mr. Amery has rightly said that the British people 
need not be ashaasecf of the great aervioes they nave rendered to this country. 
To mention some of them, they have introduced into this country the Britiw 
ayatem of education, the British system of justice and British parliamentary insti- 
tutions and maintained law and order In this country. The maiority of the people 
of this country realize and recognize the great work accomplished by Britain in 
India and are very grateful to them.” About the criticism that the Muslims and 
the minorities were not properly represented in the Hervices, he gave the assurance 
that no at ministrative department could Ignore their claims to a proper share in 
the administration of the country. 

During the 3rd reading of the Bill there were hatted exchanges between 
Bit Mohammed Usman and membere of the Opposition led by Pt KUnsru, 
Mr. Bapru and Mr. Kalikar who entered vehement proteste against Sir Mobamn^’e 
pbservationa on the failure of democracy in India. Pt Kujizni saM BIr 




noit a demdcMCT w Indti; :«« mnlild Jtp Mow ; ^ 

iijMidond fiew of libe ln«s Goyoromont .Mid;frue^ vtho; yq^udoil.ial 

K ‘ ^eitaneat ^to__vioIeDoe. InaiaiiintipD. of fno G(U^I # 


^uree.” Ur. Kalikar aiperted tU&t if Bir Mobamiii^ was repja 


to tie 


jEfouee be wonM Ii6t have made those observatioDS. The fault la; with the eyetam. 
Mr. sidd that the atatement made by Sir Mohammed would baye to he 

repudiated by Mr. Churchill aud Mr. Amery. Mr. Hoasain Imam aaid 4lMit 
Muslima did not believe in the western form of democracy and he therefore did 
not find fault with Sir Mohammed. He blamed the Bapru Oonlereoee lor the 
Oonficil expansion. Bir Mohammed reiterated that democracy had failed in India 
because Mualima would have nothing to do with it It was not his lauU if it 
were not palatable to some members. 

With regard to martial law in Sind» the. Depul^0-in-0» Gen iS^iV A/on 
Horfisp, eaid that it would be withdrawn ae aoou as the Bur mensee was diml- 
nated completely and the local police was strengthened adequately for the purpose 
of msintaining order. He related the circumstances in which martial law was 
deolared St the request of the Bind Government and the difficulties the troops and 
the police bad to contend against. Ue said : 'intensive operations by military and 
polm over the ten months have done a great deal to break the Hur rebellion, 
arrest Hur leaders, destroy gangs of criminals and restore public confidence. On 
account of the difficulties of terrain and the large areas involved, it was found 
necessary to employ aircraft to assist the troops and police in the location of gangs, 
patrolling of communications and protection of isolated localities against sabotage. 
Allegstious that aircraft have used explosive bombs are quite untrue and bad 
already been denied.’* Gen Hartley said that Pir Pagaro had a fair trial in the 
military court. The Government had engaged at its own expense a well-known and 
l^ing advocate of Hyderabad to defend the Pir. Every facility was given to him 
to cite witnesses fot the defence and the trial was a lengiby one, lasting 26 days. 
Gen Hartley countered Pt Kunzru’s remark that 'The Army was the chief agency 
which fostered racial feeling,” by saying that it was the chief agency which fostered 
racial fellowship. There was hardly a race or caste or creed in the whole of this 
sub-continent which bad not some representatives iu the present day Indian Army. 
He said ; ^This best body of human beings, of different creeds, castes and races live 
together, work toge^er and do their duties together in perfect amity. 1 should have 
thought, and I believe, that most membeis of . this House will agree with me that 
the Indian Army is an example for the whole of India, as a symbol of Indian 
unity.” ^plying to the allegation that racial discrimination was one of the 
reason why suitable Indian candidates were not coming forward for emergency 
commissions. Gen Hartley said that if the reference was to differences in pay, he 
would only remark tiiat the pay of the ICO in India was exactly the same as the 
pay of the British Service Officer in England *, in fact, it was some what higher in 
the earlier stages. He hoped this would be regarded as a fair basis for fixing 
remuneration. **We always set our face,” be declared, "against what may be cons- 
truted as discrimmation in general treatment.” In order to assist soldiers «f ter 
the war to adjust themselves to civil life, he said, in addition to deferred pay, the 
Govern pient credited amounts equivalent to deferred pay to a reconstruction fund, 
to 1^ devoted for schemes for Uie permanent welfare of the soldiers. There were 
dso other saving schemes which were nearing finality and about which airnounce- 
mrat would be shortly made. Keferriog to airfields, he said they had been 
sited with a view tp jLhe most efficient prosecution of the war, both for the defence 
of India and also for operations against enemy-occupied territory. It would not be 
right to allow considerations as to the peace time utilization oLsuch airfields to 
d^raot from operational effioieticy : but, subject to'pararoount oplrational needs, a 
considerable number of airfields had in fact been so sited as to make them extremely 
useful for oommiinicatioo in peace-time. ^ n ‘ 

The Commerce Secretary, Mr. N. R* PtUat announced that the Government 
had decided to publish the report of the "fact fiodinjg committee” relating to the 
handldom industry. They had also under consideraUOn a scheme for the proper 
control and distribution of yarn. Referring to industrial development since the 
war, Mr. Pillai said that their policy had been to scrutinize every item jcf import 
and to see whether import could not be substituted by local production, with 
regard to availability of raw mateiials, econoiido pr^uction and poseibilitieB of 
poat-war survival* Among non-ferroua me*»li A uotab exmple of development 

the prodttotl^ of aluminium. There h^ Jlieen aubatantlal aevelopmeat in the 


, ^jd is liidta« Tlidr coei of 
heiKmi^irir oompefitioii* Mr. PtlUi particularly 
proj||Mou ol shieb had developed at a uumbcr of centrci^^a^ 
to iim the Taat requirementa of the Defence 8ervloee and whhdi would iir peqed^ 
tUB#& a long way towards meeting civilian demand. Hderring to poet-war plani^ 
hesiid that elk enb-committeeB of the Reconetrnction Committee bad recently beew 
set up; to deed with the different aepacte of the problem. 

Referring to critioiem relating to grants for Provincial PoHoe. Mr. C. E. /Cnee, 
Finance ^retary said that the principle was approved by the Btandtng Finence 
CommiUeel as early as September 19.10. The dangers from external aggreseion and 
internal commotion were so real and grave then that the India Government had 
adviaed the ^provinces to proceed with theiBcheme regardless of expense snd that 
they wonld "share in the coi^t of the additional security measures. As for Mr. 
Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Reserve Bank should not buv sterling at rates 
in excess of the official rate, Mr. Jones said that in the opinion of the Government, 
operations of the Central Bank should not be carried on primarily with a view to 

C fit. As for depreciation allowance, he said that the Govern ment’s schedule had 
II framed after a conference with the interests concerned. There had been no 
complaints until EFr was introduced. The Government would strenuously resist 
all attempts to secure a higher depreciation allowance, because they were oonvinoed 
that depreciation of plant and machinery had no relation to working of shifts. If, 
however, in individual cases it was proved to the satisfaction of the Government 
that the baaio rate was inadequate, the Government would give their favourable 
consideration to these cases,, lieferring to the shortage of small coins, he gave 
figures to show how the output had increased in recent months. Mints were working 
24 hours at considerable risk to plant and machinery. A Hrd mint was expected 
to commence work by June. He also expected active public oo-operation to 
safeguard the poor man’s interest. Mr. Jones regretted that it was not in the 
interests of India to give details of Silver sales. The Silver market was Hn ex- 
tremely sensitive and speculative market, which reacted on other markets and any 
disclosure of Silver transactions was bound to have serious repercussions all round. 

Dealing with currency expansion and infiation, the Finance Secretary said 
that the operation of two factors, speculation and fear of invasion, Whs bound to 
result in a general rise in prices. He claimed that the present expansion of currency 
did not lustify the extent of the rise in prices. In recent months people in increas- 
ing DumWs were writing and sneaking on this problem and were using phraaea 
such SB ’’inflation” which created what might be called an ’’inflation psychology*” 
This was having a serious efiect on the ignorant masses. The Government were 
fully aware of the potential dangers of such a aituation, and would not hesitate to 
take effeoUve stops to deal with it. They were determined to use all the resoureea 
at their command and he hoped that the Council would lend its full support to 
any anti-inflation measure the Government might bring in the future. War 
saving was the crux of the problem, declared Mr. Jones. The obvious way was to 
mobilice the resources of the country and return money to the Government in the 
form of loans. Those who generally cited the UK and the USA should know 
that war saving was the only method by which prices were being kept in check 
there. The existence of external assets would provide for resumption of the import 
trade and automatic contraction of currency, Increaso in currency was therefore 
only a temporary phase. Mr. Jones asserted that sterling would not depreciate 
after the war as was feared by some persons. As for ’'joint war measures.” he 
said that the term was used by the Finance Member two years ago* He, however, 
claimed that the result of the fitiancisl settlement was si! to India’s good. India 
for instance would be able to show that she had paid off her foreign debt and had 
created a sufficient reserve to rehabilitate her industries after the war. The pnblio 
debt of India had increased to a moderate extent. India would be able to abowf 
oonaiderable process in industrial expanrion and would have trained personnel to* 
man her Indnstnes. 

The Tobacco Excise Box 

Mfb* MARCH The Council of State today adopted without a diyielon thi;? 
Tdbaeeo Exdee Bill and the Vegetable Product Excise Bill as passed by the LegW ' 
slMve Aesembly. llie Opposiiton challenged a division on the motion ti^ 
demtioii of the Tobacco mil hut was defeated by 21 votee to It . 

Oppofdtlott fixltioisiii egeinst the Tobacco BUI wee tbet it impoeed not opl^ aw 
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•dditioDftl bofdeo on the poor <soii#ttm esoeniTe leepoasibilitiei cm m 
They elso e:ipreiied the anprebeneioo that euttiTation of tobacco might be ^ren dp 
altogether by a large namber of growers, who would not like to sow a crop which 
would inrolve them io risks and troubles. The fear was also expressed b^ Pandit 
jET. Kumru that a premium would be placed on the cultWation of tobacco by 
capitalists on small cttltirators. lie also questioned the validity of the Bill as 
a^culture seemed to him a matter entirely under the control of the Provinces, 

Reiterating why his party were opposed to the bill, Mr. Bosiain Imam, 
Leader of the MuslimfLeague Party said that they were not going to support any 
taxation measure because the Government had not given them a share in the 
government of the country. He referred to Mr. Fazlui Hnq's resignation and said 
yminters were comiug up daily and proof multiplied to show the popularity of 
the League and the unanimity with wuich it was representing the cause of Muslims. 

Mr. Shavax A. Lai, Deputy Sscretary, Legislative Dispartment, referring to 
the constitutional validity of the Bill, quoted an authority on the Canadian Consti- 
tution which was similar to the Indian Constitution to prove that any measure 
which impinged oa the Provincial sphere was to the extent of ensuring the success 
of an essential Federal measure, ‘‘intra vires'* of the Federal authority. He said 
the provisions of the Bill had been brought to the notice of the Provincial 
Governments and none of them had questioned any of the provisions. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Harry Ctraenfield, Director of Central Excises 
explsined the whole system of licencing and returns and said the Government was 
anxious to get the growers on their side. He assured the House that the rules 
would be worked lightly for the cultivators and that they should look forward to 
reaping the benefit of the scheme for the improvement of tobacco cultivation as 
early as possible. The House then adjourned. 

* Indian Tea Control Amend. Bill 

80fh. MARCH The Council of State this morning adopted the ofiScial Bill to 
amend further the Indian Tea Control Act as passed by the Assembly. 

Assam Tea Labour 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. P. N, Sapru's resolution 
recommending; the appointment of a committee to investigate the conditions of 
work and living, rates of wages, and methods of recruitment of workers in Assam 
tea gardens. The resolution was rejected without a division. Mr. H, C, Prior. 
Secretary, Labour Department, expressed sympathy with the resolution and declared 
that the Government of India considered that an enquiry of the kind sugf^ested was 
necessary not only to investigate conditions of Labour on tea gardens in Abbbq), 
bnt also on other plantation areas in India but the inquiry could only be taken up 
when the time was opportune. The reason why the Government were not able to 
accept the resolution at the present time was that the time was inopportune for 
conduoting such an inquiry when the war and defence were uppermost in the minds 
of everyb&y in £. India. Moreover, in the interests of labour itself, an inquiry in 
the present abnormal times was not suitable to get a fair picture of the real 
conditioDB pf the respoiisibility of holding an Inquiry at the earliest opportune time. 

Visit to Security Prisoners 

Pandit H* N, Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General in Counoil to suggest to Provincial Governments that members of the 
Central Legislature should be treated as visitors to jails and camps in their consti- 
tuencies where security prisoners were detained and allowed to perform the same 
functions for such prisoners as non -official visisors did for ordinary prisoners. The 
resolution was withdrawj^v ^be Home Secretary, Mr. Conran Smith had 
explained the Government's viewpoint. The Home Secretary claimed that there was 
no difference of opinion between the Government and the Pandit as far as the 
question of non-official visitors visiting detenus including Congress security 
priBonari was concerned, The difference, however, lay in the personnel of non*official 
vMtors. The Government maintained that the members of the Central Legislature 
had no special qualification for that type of work except if the object of tiie 
resolution was to discuss policies with Congress detenns. This, however, was not 
pamitted under the rules (governing uon-offioiai visitors. Furthermore, in some 
Provinces members of ProvmciM Legislatures were already appointed ex-officio 
non-official visitors to jails, and the Government saw no reason to superimpose on 
them or supplement them by members of the Central Legislature. If, however, the 
obieot of appoindng members of the Central Legislature as non-offleial visitors to 
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Jin WM to ameiid or modify tin Jail mloii arao tin ^ 
j^the proper plaoe to aehiere that object. Jidl rjilee Wog eatiiely « ^^ ft owneiai 
ehjhiict. He diecloaed that io the Chief ^mmiMioaere' Ptoriaoee iiOB'OMrfal rWtjW 
eifiie permitted to vlait detenne inclodii^ Oona^ aeCurlty prfnmra yaa d the 
^iNsrnineiit were prepared to ad vise the rroYincial Govern mwta to do^lllO 

Government aj^reed that there shonld be iion-officiaV vleitora for Mcunijr 
prlipnere. llie Council at thteatage adjourned till April 1. 

Hindu Buccnssion Bill 


lat APRIL The Council of State to-day concurred in the reiolutioo peM^ 
in the Legielative Aiisembiy recommending 4hat the Bill to amend and modify « 
the Miuou law relating to intestate eucceeaion be committed to a joint commits 
of the Central Legislature. The Council elected the following to serve on the 
committee. Pandit H. N. Kunaru. Mr.. P. N. Bapru, Rai Bahadur Bri Narayan 
Mahto, Mr. V. V. Kalikar. Mr. Bushil Kumar Roy Ohaudhuri, Sir A. P. Petro, 
Bardar Bahadur Sirdar Bobba Singh, Mr. Hoasaiu Imam and Mr. Shavax A. Ltl. 

Be^^om mending to the House his motion for reference of the Bill to a. aeleot * 
committee Mr. Shavax A. Lai, Deputy Beoretary, Legislative Department, aaid if 
complete unanimity in a community vias to be a condition for bringing forward 
a reformatory legislation it was tantamount to total prohibition of that legislation* 
Pandit //. N. Kunzru said that bare justice required that the status of a daughter 
should be raised and that she should iiave both in her father’s and father-in -law’s 
house greater independence than at present. He considered it his duty to support 
the principles underlying the Bill. He refuted the charge of haste brought against 
the Government and the Rao Committee and said the letters recommendatton tot 
the codification of Hindu law in successive stages was amply supported by Hindus. 
The Bill bad therefore been drafted in deference to eminent Hindu opinion In the 
country. He appreciated “the statesmanlike altitude of the Law Mernwr, who 
had given several assurances to the opponents of the Bill. He did not toink toe 
Government could have taken a more reasonaWe view than that. Str Sultan , 
Ahmed, Law Member, replying remarked that much that he had to say had been 
said by Pandit Kunzru. He was not at all going to apologize for the legislation ; 
on the other hand, he considered it a privilege that be brought forward a legisla- 
tion which was bound to improve the status of this country both liiternallv and 
internationally. He related the circumstances since 1937 under which the Govern- 
ment undertook to bring forward this legislation, not of their own volition but 
faced with a barrage of private Bills on the subject of improving the position of a 
dauebter.* On the qiieBiioii of the removal of Bex diBqiialiflcation he would have 
no compromise. He challeii«ed the critice to show him any srut provinn that 
women could not hold property. It they could, he would iiiHtantly withdraw the 
Bill. He said by passinf? thlB lefiislation they would have met both the internal 
and external clmitres levelled aRalnat Indians with r^ard to the treatment of 
Hindu women and their rinhts. When the Prewiieaf put the motion to the vote, 
no one opposed it. The House adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Military Prisons Bill 


8rd. APRIL The Council of State adopted to-day the Mllitery Prlspna Bill, the 
Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Central Assembly. « itT 

During consideration of the Military Prisons Bill, 
asked whether the military aiithoritiea were ‘•‘‘“kw'K «>* ““Wntt ^ 

appointment of non-official visitors to military prisons. In 
even at the preaent time, non-olHoiala had Oran appointed ae vieitow to civil 
iaila. If military priaona were eatabllahed end people who had foraerly-bcmi 
Lmfined in civil priaona were to be confined in tneae military pneona, it wm 
M raUe diat ther? should be some means by, which their gnevanoee opuld be 
ascertained in the same way aa those of the civil pneonere., .... * , u 

The Deputy O-in-0. General Sir Alan ffaruey, replying. Mid M f b* 
was aware no euch suggestion bad ever been made. ,Ae regards Britiib nitittry 
wtaoM Si this country, there were mllitery viaitore who were rraponilWe for 
tbUe priaone and hearing oompleinto, and aeelng that the. prUonera were 
SS^fy/tpratad “ and similarly Imfian prlaonert would have millUry and or ait 

”'^r^“oou7oir at^Ata etege oonctuded Ito Budget SsMion and adjourned efiie <&*. 
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PMldtiit :«-«rh6 Honour Able 3ir Abdar RAhtm, K«c.s L 


ElaeM-tloii-Oftielali -(102). 

(1) Madm-'IO. 

1. O. Bakqiab Naidu, Ebq., M.t.A. 

2. £. 8. Gupta, Esq., m.l.a. 

B. A. 8ATYANAEAYA9A MoOETY, ESQ., 

M.I.A. 

4. PEOF. N. G. RANOA, M L.A. 

6. M. AKANTflASAYANAM AYYANGAE, 

Esq., M.L.A. 

6. T. 8. Avihashilinqam Obbttub, 

EBQ., M.L.A. 

7. K. SiTAEAUA RbDDIAE, ESQ., M.L.A. 

8. T.*T. Keishnamachabi, Esq., b.l.a. 

9. 8BEIMATI E. Rauha Bai 

SUBBARAYAB, M.L.A. 

10. Sei E. B. Jinabaja Hbodb. m.l.a. 

11. Umab Aly 8hah. Esq., m.l.a, 

12. Maulvi Sybd Murtuza 8ahib 

Bahadur, m l.a. 

13. H. A. Sathab H. Essak 8ait, Esq., 

M.L.A. 

14. 8ib F. E. Jambs. o.b.b., m.l.a* 

16. Raja T. Manavbdan, m.l.a. 

10. Sami Venoayaohelam Cbrtty, 

Esq., M.L.A. 

(2) Bombay— 16. 

17. De« G« V. Desbmukh, m.l.a, 

18. Sib Cowasjee Jbhanqir, Bart., 

K.O.I.E., O.B.E., M.L.A. 

19. DIWAH LALOHAND NaVALRAI, M.L.A. 

20. Bhulabhai Jivaiiji Dbsai, Esq., 

M.L.A. 

21. Hoobeibbboy A. Lalljbe, Esq. 

M.L.A. 

22. Jamnadab M. Mehta, Esq., m.l.a. 

23. Rajmal Lakhiohand Esq., m.l.a. 

24. 8. K. Hosmahi, Esq., m.l.a. 

25. Mahomed Ali Jinnab, Esq., m.l.a. 

26. Nabi Baksh Illahi Bakhsh 

Bhutto. Esq.. m.l.a. 

27. Bbtb Yusuf Abdoola Haboon, 

M.L.A. 

28. H. G. Stokes, Esq., o.b.e., m.l.a 

29. £. L. 0. Gwilt, Esq.. m.l.a. 

SO. Manu Bubedab, Esq., m.l.a. 

81. Khan Bahadur Mian Ghulah 

Kadib Md. Bhahban. m.l.a. 

82. 8ib Vithal N. Ghandavabkar, 

* ML.A. 

(8) BeQ|^l-17. 

83. N. 0. Obundeb, Esq., m.l,a. 

34. Db; F. N. Banbbjba. M.L.A. 

85. Babu Amabbndba Nath 

_ OhaTTOPADHYAYA. M.L.A. 

86. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Mah^a, 

M.L.A. 

87. K. 0. Nbogy. Esq., m.l,a. 

88. Akhil Ohandba Datta, Esq., m.IhA. 


89. Sir Abdub Rahim, k.o.s.i., m.l.a. 

40. Hajee Chowdhoby BIobammud ; 

Ismail Khan, M.L.A. 

41. Sib Abdul Halim Ghuznani, m.l.a. 

42. Chowdhury Muhammad BpssAiN, 

M L.A. 

43. Shaikh Rapiuddin Ahmad 

SiDDlQUEB, M.L A. 

44. Da. Habibar Rahman, m.l.a. 

4.6. O. 0. Miller, Esq., m.l.a. 

46. C. P. Lawson, Esq., m.l a. 

47. T. Chapman-Moetimer, Esq., m,l.a. 

48. Sbijut Dhirendba Kanta Lahiri 

ChAUDHURY. M.L.A. 

49. Babo Baijnath Bajoria, m.l.a. 

(4) United Provlnees--16. 

50. Ram Batan Gupta, Esq., m.l.a. 

.51. Choudhri Raghobir Narain 

Singh, m.l.a. 

52. Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta 

Paliwal, ml a, 

53. Badri Datt Pandb, Esq., m.l.a. 

54. Sri Prakasa, Esq., m.l.a. 

.55. Khbdan Lal, Esq., m.l a. 

.56. Shri Mohan Lal Saksena, m.l.a 

57. Haja Jaqdambika Pratap Narain 

Singh, m.l.a. 

58. Sir Sybd Raza Ali. c.b.b., m.l.a. 

59. Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kazmi, 

M.L.A. 

GO. Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

G.I.E., M.L.A. 

61. Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat 

Ali Khan, m.l.a. 

62. De. Sir Zia Udbin Ahmad, 

G.I.B., M.L.A. 

63. Mohambd Azhab Ali, Esq., m.l.a. 

64. B. L. Gray, Esq., m.l.a. 

65. Haja Bahadur Kushal Pal 

Singh, m.l.a. 

66. Lala Sham Lal, m.l.a. 

67. Raizada Hans Raj, m.l.a. 

68. Bbai Parma Nand, m.l.a. 

69. Syed Ghulam Bhik Naibang, m.l.a. 
fO. Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, m.l.a. 

71. H. M. Abdullah, Esq m.l.a. 

72. Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir 

Mohammad Mehr Shah, m.l.a, 

73. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazm*Uaq 

^ ^ PIRACHA, M.L.A. 

74. Khan Bahadur Nawab Makhdum 

Murid Hossain Qurbshi. m.l.a. 
7.5. Sabdab Mangal Singh, M.L.A. 

76. Sabdab Sant Singh, m.l.a. 

77. M. Ghusuddin, Esq., m.l.a. 

(6) Blbar aad Orissa— 12. 

SATYA NaBAYAN SiNHA, EBQh M.L.A. 
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SEIVABTATA. HX.A. 

J l. Dai. icsQ., KLA. 

ABOIT NILAKABTBA DaS, U.IkA.i 

Rabayas Prasad, m.l.a.. 
Oadbi Bbasrab Bmea, Esq., ill-a^ 
Eailasb Bnusi-LAix, Ebq., H.I..A . 
Bard Bam Marayam Bihqh, m.Ii.a., 
Mohammad Nadmab, Ebq.. m.l.a.. 
Mohammad Absam, Esq., m.i.a. 
Maolti Mohammad Abdol Gabi 
Maharaja Babador RaH Rab 

ViJAi Prasad Bihob, h.l.a.. 
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117. 
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Tin Bob^ Ifcfc L 

Tbi HoB’Rut S» Asoka Boy 
ZAHib HosulB, Esdn ilifAo 
Sir Grorob SnsBosii K.o.iRH 0 ^ 

6ia GUAUffATB BbWOOR, CsLIBsi 

J. D. TY 80 N, EiQo 

0. Ms TBIVBDI, K8Q*, O.B.L,aiJr 

IIXsAm 

L. J. D. Wakisly, Esq., m.bjb.. 


(7) Centnl ProYtnees and Berar— 

90. Govind Vinaybkrao Desbmukh, 

KsQm m.l.a.» 

01. Bbtb Qovikd Dab, m.l.a. 

02. Pandit Sbambhui ayal Misra, 

M.tj.A.i 

03. Eawab'Biddiqdb Ali Khan, m.l.a. 

04. 6bth Bbbodabs Daoa. M.rA.A., 

95. Waman Gofal Jobbi Esq., m.l.a., 

(8) Asaain--4. 

06. Kuladbar Cbaliha, Ebq., m.l.a., 
97. Bbeejbkta Ananua Mohan Dam. 
08. Abdur Kabheed Ghoudhory, Ehq., 

99. P. J. Griffiths, Esq., c. i. e. m.l.a., 

(9) Delhl-1. 

100. M. Abaf All Ebq., m.la., 

(10) AJmer-Merwara«— 1. 

101. Rai Babadur Simi Bhagghand 

BoNI, OB.E., M.L.A. 

(11) North-l¥ eat Frontier Province— I . 

102. Abdul Qaiyum, Esq., m.l.a,. 

MOMlNATED-(89). 


119. 

120 . 

121. 

122 . 


123. 


124 

125. 


126. 


127. 

128. 


129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 


133. 


II.IhAs, 

Dr, N. G. Abbyankar, Eoq., 

1I.L.A., 

Dr. T. G. P. Bpbar, m l. a., 

Y. N. Buktbankar, Esq., o.i.b., 

M.LA., 

H. GrBEKFIBLD, ESQh O.I b., m«l.a., 

(b) Non-Otnelala-^(IO). 

Babdar Babadur Bardab Sir 
Jawabar Binob, c.i.b., ]ix.A., 

N. M. JoBHi. Ebq., m L.A., 

Dll. BiR Batanji Dinbhaw Dalal, 

0.1.1., M.I|.A., 

Major Nawab Sir Abmad Nawab 
Khan, c.i.b., o.b.b., M.L.A., 
Rao Bahadur N. Biya Rax M.L.A.i 
*‘Bham8*ul-’Ulema” Kamaluddin 
Abmad, ii.l.A., 
Muhammad Muazzam Babib 
Bahadur, 

Bbtb Sunder Lall Daga, M.r4.AH 
Kunwar Hajkb Ibmairl Alib:ban. 
Hony. Capi’ain Bardar Bahadur 

DaLPAT BiNQB, O.B.I., I.O.M., M.L.A,, 
Baiyid Haidar Imam, Ebq., m.l a.. 


im) Officials-(20). 

103. The Hon*blb Bib Reginald 

Maxwell, k.o.b.i., c.i.b., 

104. The Hon’blb Sir J ebemy 

RaIBMAN, K.O.8.I., C.I.E., 

105. The Hon’blb Dew an Bahadur 
Sir Arcot Ramabwami Mudaliab, 

K.O.6.I., 

106. The Hon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed, 

107. The Hon'ble Sir Jwala Prabad 

SBIVABTAVA, K.B.B., 

108. The Hon’blb Sir Edward 

Charles Bbnthall 
lOO. The Hon’blb Dr. B. B. Ambedkar 


131. Major Thakur Singh, m.g., o.b.l, 

M.L.A., 

135. Sir Henry Richardikin, m.xa., 

136. Khan Bahadur Shambuddin 

Haider, o.b.b., m.l.a., 

137. Frank R. Anthony, Kbq., m,l,a., 

138. Mrs. Renuka Ray, m.l.a., 

139. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Habibur 

Rahman, mx.a., 

140. Principal 8. G. Ohattbrji, 

141. Pi ABA Lall Kurbbl Taub, Kbq*. 

M.L.A., 



Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Settton*— New De^hi — lOth. February to 2od. April 1943 

Bbobtaoe Or Shall Coivs 

TSw Osntrsl Legislative Assembly commenced its Budget Session at New Delhi 
on the lOth. PelmitrT 1943. The news of Mr. Gandhi's fast became known Just 
about the time the ttouse was assembling and members received it with grave, and 
for the most part, silent concern. Mr. William Phillips, President Boosevsk's 
representative was in the Distkiguished Visitors’ Gallery. 

The House discussed Mr. Baijnath Bajoria's adjournment motion on the 
’failure of the Government of India to cope with the serious situation created by 
the shortage of small coins.'* Members ot the Muslim League and Nationalist 
parties voted for the motion which was. rejected by 32 votes to 26. Mr. Bajoria, in 
nis speech, asked for a categorical answer to the question whether Government 
minted small coins for Australia. He asked for rigorous punishment for hoarding 
but not of people who kept small quantities of coins. 

In his reply to the debat^ the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Eaisman stated 
that the existing 2 mints, one in Bombay and another in Calcutta were working 24 
hours a day, turning out small coins at the rate of 125,000,000 pieces a month and 
it was hoped that when the 3rd mint was put up the output would be increased by 
30,000,000 pieces a month. Government had ample stock of metal ond would go 
on turning small coins out as long as the demand was there. On the preventive 
side, he mentioned the recent Ordinances designed to facilitate detection of hoard- 
ing and punishment of hoarders. Beferring to the complaint of minting coins for 
other countries. Sir Jeremy said that the minting of small coins was a lucrative 
operation and foreign orders for minting were accepted at a time when it was not 
expected that conditions would become so acute in India. In any case, foreign 
orders absorbed less than 1% of our capacity, and Government bad slowed them 
down to the minimum. 

Paper Control Order 

lltb. FEBRUARY :--The Assembly to-day passed by 32 votes to 28, Mr. 
Baijnath Bajoria's adjournment motion to censure Government on their Paper 
Control Order. The Nationalist Party, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted 
for the motion. Mr. Bajoria, initiating the debate, drew attention to the great 
hardship caused by the order requisitioning 90 per cent of paper manufactured in 
India. Mr. Bajoria explained that pre war Indian production of paper amounted to 

06.000 tons annually and the civil consumption then was 199,000* tons annually. 
This consumption had been reduced to 10 per cent, which would amount to about 

19.000 a year. Ibis worked out to Sbout 4.8 per cent of pre-war consumption. The 
Government consumption, on the other hand, had increased by 432 per cent since 
the war began. He admitted that the Government bad cut down their demand by 
10 per oenC but there was still considerable room for economies. Sir Fedenck 
James ebaraoterised the Government of India a *'Faper Government” and asserted 
it bid not yet begun to exercise any economies in paper consumption. He referred 
to the "wastage” in the F. W. D., the Information Department, particularly in its 
publioation, Indian Information and the Government generally in the publication 
ol Uie Gazette of India and the Legislative Assembly Department. Sir Frederick 
suggested that on the British model the Government of India should appoint a 
Paper Economy Committee of non-officials to assist the Government in the paper 
economy campaign and that^e Paper Control Order should be rigidly enforced. 

The Labour Member, Dr. Ambedkar, replying to the debate, explained that 
the Paper Control Order was merely a freezing and not a reciuisitioning order, 
'Hie Older was served on the milli and not on the stockisis. The implication of these 
two factors was that the Paper Controller could allow the mills to sell more than 
10 per cent to the public and the public itself could buy its supplies from stockists 
and hoarders of paper. Explaining the immediate causes for passing the order, 
Dr. Ambedkar said that in the first six months, April to September, Government 
demand for paper amounted to 84,G00 tons. It was found that the mills bad 
already delivered 16,000 tone. The Goveinment bed eontracted for 25,400 tons of 
paper from the milla. The Government, therefore, were left with 9,000 tone to 
carry on for six months. They therefore reviled their eBtimetes and unified their 
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of requisitioniog paper. The poeltloii at the end 
IjSoverDuent demand amoanted to 41,500 ions, while the 


, tone. In other words, the GoTernxnent demand amounted to 87 pmr eeht of 
the imtlis* production lor six months. This was whj the 90 t>eT cent freeslng ordert 
was* issued by the Government. The Labour Memoer explained the measuies the 
Government had adopted to increase production of i>aper. Firstly, they apphihM 
Mr. Bhargava as Paper Production Commissioner. Secondly, they cut but non* 
essential luxnary varieties and restricted Government requirements to 6nly a few 
easily manufactured standard qualities, Thirdly the Government had settled the 

S ualities that would keep’ each mill’s production at the maximum. By these methods 
lie Government anticipated an increase of 19,000 tons in the paper production in 
India. The Government had also taken steps to economise paper by 'arbitrarily 
cutting down quotas for departments and had effected a saving of 11, 5u) tons. He 
stated that by these methods the Government hoped to be able to make available 
to the public about 33 per cent of its normal paper consumption. He did not 
deny that there was room for further economy and he promised to bring to the 
notice of the departments concerned the euggeslions made during the debate. Mr. 
Bajoria was not satisfied with the Government’s reply* The motion was pressed 
to a division and imssed by 32 votes against 28 votes. 

Whipping Of Students In Sind 

12th. FEBRUARY “Whipping is one of the forms of punishment approved 
under Martial Law Begulatioiis and the Government see no reason to interfere 
with the discretion of Martial Law tribunals in this matter.** said Mr* 0. M. 
Trivedi, War Secretary in reply to Mr. Navalrai in the Central Assembly to-day. 
Statistics were not available.^ be added, to show what proportion of the youths 
wbipi:>ed or caned in Sind were actual students, but the majority were of the 
Btuaent age. There was no case of fainting during the infliction of either whipping 
or caning. 

Sales of Silver 

The Finance Member reiterated in reply to Mr. Navalrai that no sales of silver 
had been made to His Majesty’s Government since the beginning of the war 
at rates lower than the American acquisition rate for imported silver and that 
since the rise in that rate on August 31 last, His Majesty’s Government had not 
approached the Government of India for any further sales to them. 

Defence of india Bdleb 

Arising from Sir Feroz Khan Noon’s answers to Mr. Navairai’s question on 
tlie working of the Defence of India Kules, Mr., Bajoria asked: Are the Govern- 
ment aware that the Defence of India Rules have superseded the Penal Code and 
tlie Criminal Procedure Code ? 

Pandit L. K, Maitia followed with the query ; Are they aware that even for 
restitution of conjugal rights, tbe Defence of India Rules have leeii used T 
(Loud laughter). 

Pice Pieces • 

The Finance Member, in reply to Mr. Navalrai, corrected a misunderstanding 
which, he said, had arisen in relation to tbe press reports of an observation made 
by him in the course of the debate on small coins. "It is not correct;,” Sir Jeremy 
Raisman said, *'tbat Government are withdrawing tbe old bronze pice pieces 
and melting them down either for new coinage or for any other purpone* (Such 
bronze coin as is returned and is serviceable js put back at once into circulation 
and it is contemplated that tbe two types of pice will remain in circulation 
together.” 

The present output of pice coins was ten million pieces a montli, said the 
Finance Member, replying to Mr. Neogy.^ Ibis, be added, would be augmented 
when the position in regard to small coin of higher den omi nations bad been res- 
tored. In addition, 30 million two-pice pieces were being minted every month. 
The Reserve Bank suggested that tbe example set by the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Co. and followed by the Calcutta Tramways by issuing couponi 
as substitute for one pice coins might be copied by other companies and Arms. 

Q. Is it tbe policy of tbe Government to encourage an extension of this 
practice 7 

A. Until the position can be restored, such expedients will be unavoidable. 

In reply to supplementaiies, the Finance Member added that though coupons 
of this kind were not legal tender, there was no reason why; in the abnormal 
situation, commonsense local aixangemeiits shonid not be m ade.* 



Us»wo iXF Coins 

The Fininee Member reiterated that, in aoc^dahee with the Gcn^erniheitt^^^ 
policy of ntilfaiiig to the fall tbefr available reeonfoea to further the eetiae of 
file Allied Nation!, eertaln foreign orders were in the past undertaken froin time 
to time mainly for Middle Kast. Some of these orders inelnded coin of smaller 
denomination. The only order executed for Australia consisting of nine million 
bronae pennies and six million bronSe half pennies was undertsken as long ago 
as Decemb^ 1041. .. 

No foreign orders had been accepted since the small coin shortage beoime 
manifest in India arid the rate of execution of oittstauding commitmente waa 
slowed down at once to a minimum and now represented less than one per cent 
of our minting capacity. These transactions were all carried out at a reasonable 
profit to Government. 

4 Mr. Bajorla asked if the Finance Member would enquire into wbat happened 
to the large number of small coins paid into the railway stations and post and 
telegrapli offices. 

8ir Jeremy explained that in normal tiroes these places bad to be provided 
every day with a certain amount of small coins and under present conditions, the 
net result of the transactions was an outgo of small coins and there was therefore 
only a small quantity of small coin available even at these places. 

Bjlothels in Calcutta 

In reply to Mr. Neogy, Mr. Trivedi stated that following a strong remonst- 
rance on the part of the military authorities, the allegations made against those 
authorities in the November issue of the Calcutta Dioc^esan Record about the 
provision of tirothels for the fighting forces were Bubstantially withdrawn in an 
article in the December issue. 

llie Government of India had been informed as follows by the Provincial 
Government as regards the question whether Respectable people of the localities 
concerned were asked to leave their houses In order to make way* for brqthels : 
*^With the arrival of large numbers of troops, brothels sprang up in various 
localities . in Calcutta. Numbers of these were at once closed down, but some 
started in the vicinity of existing brothels were allowed for a time to remain : but 
there was no question of turning residents out of their houses to make way for 
such establishments, nor was any action with the object taken ; and on receipt of 
various complaints, including complaints from the Metropolitan of India, these 
were also closed down. No brothels for the troops have been provided by the 
authorities.” 

"It is DO part of the policy of the civil or thejnilitary authorities,” added Mr. 
Trivedi, *'to provide brothels for troops or to assist in such provision.” 

Govt, and the Press 

Bardar Sant Singh asked a number of questions about the "breach” between 
the Government and the Indian Press over the publication of news concerning 
Professor Bbansali’s fast. 

Q. What steps do the Government propose to take to conciliate the Press ? 

'Ibe Home Memlier : As what the non. Member calls the breach has been 
dosed, this part of the question does not arise. 

Mr. Navalrai : Is the breach completely closed ? 

The Home Member : A breach is either closed or open. I think it is closed. 
(Laughter). ** 

Q. Is the Press satisfied ? 

A. I have no means of knowing that. 

R^id CABUALTmS 

The Civil Defence Secfei^Ty. replying to Mr. Ghattopadhyaya, gave details of 
the time and date and number of air raida in Calcutta, Chittagong and Feni areas 
from September 16. 1942 to February 10, 1943. 

In reply to supplementariee, Mr. Symons, said that the total casualties in 
all raids In India since April 1942 were 848 mlled and 459 wounded. 

War Position In Tbr East 

Mr. C. AT. Trivedi read out a lengthy answer to a question on the situation on 
the Eastern and Southern borders of India. 

Ilie Presid^t pointed out that the object df interpellataons was to elicit answers 
on definite points and it was a wen estsblMied rule of the House that during 
question time any lengthy itateineht on any subled wsl not the pr^y way i 
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flowing its withdrawal » hae now given place to one in which toe armed forced 
in India axe only waiting for the moat Biiitable moment to eake the offenfivct 
Dnrtng the Sommer of last year there was everv possibiUtv that the Japsneie 
would follow up our withdrawal by attempting to invade Northern Assam and our 
« foroes were disposed to meet not only the threatened land invasion, but also the 
iMissihillty of a seaborne attack either in Bengal or on the coast of Eastern and 
Southern Indie, ^ 

**The eastern frontier may be considered in two parts : the Assam-Burma bordm 
and the frontiers of Eastern Bengal. In the former* there -has been, as yet, no 
major encounter with the enemy and activity has been confined to patrolling by 
both sides. The situation is. however, very satisfactory, the mofale of the troo]>8 Is 
high and we may be confident of the resulta of any action with the enemy. 

•*On the Bengal Frontier, we have made an advance down the Arakan Coast 
which baa removed the immediate land threat to the Bengal Frontier and has 
carried out pressure against the enemy's forward troops into Japanese-occupied 
territory, 'iliere is little which I can add to the reports which have been publiiihed 
in the press, except to say that, owing to maintenance difficulties in a country 
largely devoid of roads sni table for military transport, operations have necessarily 
been slow. The morale of the troops in this area also is very high and good rela- 
tions prevail with the civil population who have given our troops much assistance. 
The Royal Indian Navy has played its part in the Arakan operations in support of 
our military forces. In the air, our forces and those of our American allies are 
being steadily augmented with modern types of aircraft, and bomber formations are 
regularly attacking military objectives in areas occupied by the enemy, while other 
aircraft carry out fighter sweeps and escort duties. The results of these str 
operations have been most satisfactory. 

“In Bouthern India, energetic preparations for defence still continues ; but 


although the threat of sea-borne iiivaRion has not entirely disappeared, allied naval 
successes in the Bouth-West Pacific have considerably reduced the ponsibility of 
auch attacks and our forces are fully sufficient to deal with any attack wliich could 
possibly develop. 

Jap Air Raids 


“There have been no naval or laud attacks on the frontier of India. Enemy 
air forces -have, however, attacked certain areas in Easteru India. Chittagong 
district has been raided ten times and on the whole damage hae been slight. 
There have been five attacks in the Feoi area which have caused negligible damage. 
On three occasions in October 1942, aerodromes used by American fomes were 
bombed. Calcutta has been raided seven times and full reports of these raids have 
appeared in the press. Apart from this, there have been no other air raids on India 
during the last six months. 

. am afraid that it is not possible for me to give details of defence arrange- 
ments, since these details might assist the enemy in planning ^irther attacks. 
The Hon'ble Member may, however, rest astored that adequate precautions have 
been taken and that full use is being made of modern equipment. Our defences 
are capable of dealing with any scale of attack which the enemy is likely to 
deliver. It is, of course, impossible to guarantee interception of enemy alrori^t 
but the recent successes of our night fighters over the Calcutta area have provided 
impressive evidence of what toe enemy is up against in any attempt to penetrate 
far inter Indian territory,” > 

Allbsged Polios Exobbsbs 


The House next resumed discussion of Mr. K, C Neogy's resolution moved 
in toe last session urging an enquiry by a committee of memheni of the Houae 
into allegations of “excesses” committed by tbs police and the military in dealing 
wito the recent disturbances in the country. The debate did not eonclnde to-^y 
end was adjonrned to the next non-official day, February 

In the course of the debate on Mr. Nec^’i resolution, Mr, Jamnactoc llk&la, 
is an imxeserved denunciation of the movement widoh followed after lognsrS 
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^•ImtDeDt of India by tbe Japaneae. He bdiefed that parole lea^ritdr for 
U has beeii anwatcd too late. He, however, couM not eeer how 'exoeeaea ^coul4 be 
jaatified in auppresaiog distnrbancea. In tbe intereat of the war eflott these 
exceasea coaid not bo allowed to occur. At present in the provinces a policy ^ 
frightfulneas was followed in order to terrorise the people and it fen on roe 
Oovernment to enquire into caaea of intimidation and terrbriaation and to punish 
those responsible for diem. 

Pandit Nilakanta Das urged that instead of entrusting the enqui^ to the 
members of the House, the investigation should be carried out by a judicial body 
to he appointed by the Government. He wanted to incorporate this amendment, 
in tbe resolution. . ^ 


iSfiV Mohd. Yamin Khan (Muslim League), supporting the amendment of Dr. 
Ziauddin that tbe enquiry should also be held into the “ezceases” on the other side, 
said that the policy of the Muslim League had been not to allow or tolerate 
excesses by any party; either bv hooligans or those in charge of law and order. 

Sardar 8ant Singh asked if any steps had been taken to verify the allega- 
tions made in the House during the last session against the Government. The 
Government’s present policy was a negation of the Rule of Law. 

Mr. Oovind De^hmukh and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai farther supported the 
resolution, Mr. Deshmukh giving details of incidents in his province, the Oentral 
Provinces, including those of Ohimur. Mr. Navalrai said if the Government opposed 
the demand for an enquiry, it would be construed as an attempt to screen their 


own men. 

The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying to the debate, announced 
that the Government would oppose all attempts to place their employees in 
the dock. Public servants must be supported, he said, in all their legitimate 
actions. Hie House, he was sure, would agree that all outrages must 
be suppressed by all means available. Law and Order would become 
impossible if Government servants had to face an enquiry as proposed by 
the resolution. Without a firm and loyal police and public services the writ of the 
House and similar institutions could not run. 


The Government had not been idle since the resolution was first debated 
last session. They had sent round to the Provincial Governments copies of the 
debate for such action as they thought fit to take. He explained that no enquiry 
was possible into vague and indefinite allegations and most of the allegations made 
during the debate were vague, indefinite or represented only one side of the story. 
For instance, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s story of Nanderbagh omitted the fact that 
the police had to deal with a mob of over 1,000 strong, which was pelting stones 
and brickbats on the former. The police fired 19 rounds. Fourteen people were 
injured and five killed, but only one amongst those killed and three amongst the 
injured were under 16 years of age. The House must remember that Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta was not present on the spot and his statement was based on hearsay 
evidence.' 

Mr. Neogy : Was the hon. gentleman present on the spot ? Sir Reginald : No. 

Mr. Neogy : Then his statements are equally based on hearsay statements. 

Sir Reginald referred to the Law Member’s speech on the resolution (luring 
last session and said that the Government entirely stood by the assurances given 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed then. * 'Government entirely deny that there is any policy of 
frightfulnesB as alleged by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta”, he declared. The Home Mem- 
ber asserted that no excess were committed and no excessive force was used in 
patting down the disturbances of last August. 11 excesses had taken place, they 
represented only isolated cises and not the general policy of the Government. The 
Governments concerned, however, bad taken action against persons in those cases. 
For instance, cases against policemen were pending in 0. P., U. P. and Delhi. As 
these excesses were not a part of the general policy of the (Government, there was 
no case made for an All-India entiuiry. 

The Home Member asked the House to be careful in judging so-called excesses. 
The House must remember that it was the mob which was violent to begin with and the 
police had the arduous task of restoring order and protecting Government property. 
Sir Reginald disclosed that till the middle of November last, 49 fatal and 1,363 non- 
fatal oasM amongst the police force were rejk>rted from mob violence. Mob violence was 
responsible for (letroying or badly damaging 192 polioe stations and posts. 494 
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dayBiged. There were 14 faliil eaaea and 70 non-fatal eaaee amon|Mt Uit iouit^ 
Im mob ▼idenee. These fignrea wonld indicate the serloasneaa of the td)dIl<HI» 
the gofernment had to face in this country. 

As lor women and children the Home Member said that it was not denied 
tfaet In dealing with mob violence of the character referred to above, in some oaief 
innocent iwrsons had suffered. But he assured the House that it was not wilfai 
action against them. The House, he said, must also take into consideration ho# 
innocent persons were made to suffer by mol^ violence and bomb outrages In varlooe 
parts of India. He was surpiised that no demand had been made for an enquiry 
Into the conduct of the perpetrators of such outrages* Looking from this point 
of view, Sir Ziauddin’s amendment was more logical. The Government, however, 
were opposed to any enquiry and, therefore, would oppose the resolution and the 
various amendments. 

Dr. Satmerji gave full support to the resolution. He had not concluded 
when the debate adjourned to the next non -official day and the House took up 
Mr. Jamanadas Mehta’s adjournment motion. 

Inadequacy of Dbabnbss Allowance 

• Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^a adjournment motion, expressing dissatisfaction with 
the dearness allowance recently given to non-railway Government employees 
was next debated and rejected by 37 votes to 27. Members of the Muslim Lmgue 
Party voted for the motion. The European Group voted against it although 
earlier in the sitting when Government objected to admitting the aajonrnroent 
motion and the Chair asked supporters of the motion to stand, members ^ the 
European Group were among members who stood. 

Moving his adjournment motion, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta criticised the Govern- 
ment policy with regard to the question of dearness allowance to all low-paid 
servants and said that whereas the cost of living had risen by 103 per cent the 
maximum compensation granted to a low-paid Government servant was only 21 
percent. What should have been done was that the low-paid staff should have 
Dcen treated as they were in Bepterober 1939. He also protested strongly against 
the ^'conduct of the Government for not consulting the representatives of the 
various employees most vitally affected by the rise in the cost of living”. In any 
caM, he said, those living on the verge or starvation should be fully compensated. 

Replying to the motion. Dr. Amhedkar said that it raised two points, namely, 
the meagrenesB and inadequacy of the dearness allowance announce on Januan 
23 and the failure of the Government to consult the representatives of the tradle 
unions. He said he had great sympathy with the motion, but it was evidently 
based on misunderstanding. There was no finality in the decision of the Govern- 
ment and there was no reason to assume that the amount granted could not be 
altered subsequently. It was a matter for the Government to decide the form of 
any further dearness allowance whether it should be in cash or foodstuffs. With 
regard to the other point, he explained that there was no difficulty in oontactlng 
the representatives of labour. The Government oould easily do so in the case ox 
railwaymen, whose Federation existed, but similar contact with other departments 
oould not be established for want of single representative bodies. Even then, he 
pointed out, that the Government made efforts to consult the representatives of 
the postal employees and the secretariat staff. The policy of the Government was 
that it always consulted its workers in such matters as far as possible. 

Railway Budget foe 1943-44 

' ISth. FEBRUARY The Railway Budget for 194344 was presented in the 
Assembly today. Presenting the estimates, Sir Edward Benthall^ Transport Member, 
forecast for 1942-43 a surplus of Rs. 36.28 crores (Es. 8.20 erores more than last year 
and Rs. 8.33 crores more than the original estimate) and for 1948-44 a surplus of 
Be. 36.04 crores. Increase in earnings, he said, had been almost continuous, thOugli 
varying in extent practically from beginning of the year, except during periods aflbetOd 
by politicid disturbances and widespread sabotage, when a deoreaae occurred only in 
goooe traffic. The broad fact was that in spite of a aevm itiaio. the Kailwave had 
•iicoeeded In maintaining thejifejy meet^ w demaniw of 
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lo Idiwliw of a year of 'tuparalleled activity aod prosperity” for Indiao 
StateHSwned railways. Sir Edward said ; 'Trosperity is illusory but althodgh orltios 
will give the Bailways little credit for it, I would remind the House that if that 
bMD earned not as in other industries by a heavy increase in the price of what 
we offer, transport, l^ut mainly by making the beat of the available equipment. 

*'For ^e Army, we are running more than 400 special troop trains every 
month, and we estimate that in the current year we shall carry 15 millions 
tons of milttaiy traffic, compared with 500,000 tons in peace-time. 

**Tbe Bailways have provided a large number of vehicles, specialized and 
otherwise including ambulances, for use in India and on other fronts, and also 
a vei7 large mileage of sidings and a number locomotives and wagons for 
Army Depots ; while 19,000 men in railway workshops have made a notable 
contribution on the munitions front 

**We have the assurance of the military authorities that the requirements 
of the Army have been met satisfactorily”. 

In 1942-43 total traffic receipts were expected to be Ks 149} crores (Bs. 144 
crores from State-owned lines and Rs 5^ crores from worked lines), i« e. Rs. 14 
crores more than last year and Rs. 19 crores more than the original estimate. 
Total working expenses including Rs. 12.58 crores for depreciation and Rs. 2.67 
for payment to worked lines are Rs. 86.52 crores, and exceed last year’s expenses 
by Bs. 7 crores. Of the expected surplus . of Rs. 3628 crores, general revenues 
will receive the 'Originally budgeted amount of Rs. 20.13 crores, which is Rs. 2.36 
crores over and above the current and arrear contributions actually due from 
railways under the existing convention and the railway depreciation fund 
will receive Rs. 16.08 crores, the balance of Rs. 7 lakhs going to railway reserve. 
The depreciation fund will also receive Rs. 6.30 crores by transfer from the 
the railway reserve and the railways’ debt to the depreciation fund will thereby 
be wiped outJ The balance in the fund will be Rs. 82.19 crores. The balance 
in the railway reserve will be about Rs. 56 lakhs, 

Against a works programme of about 26} crores, including Rs. 4} crores for 
the balance of the purchase price of the B and N W and R and K Rys. there is a 

§ revision of Rs. 24 crores (Bs. 13 crores from capital and Rs. II crores from 
epreoistlon fund), more than half of which is for locomotives and wagons. 

Bir Edward pointed out that despite a vigorous campaign to induce passen- 
gers to travel only when they must, there had been an increase of 3,000 million 
passenger miles last year as compared with 1938-39, while this year these 6gures 
nad been exceeded. Reductions in passenger train services amounted to a 
saving in train miles of approximately 37% of the pre-war figure, and this 
curtailment had been necessary to provide for military and goods traffic and to 
conserve coal stocks. 

He could offer no hope at all of any improvement in respect of comfort 
or speed in passenger travel so long as priority demands continued, but if it was 
any solace to passengers in this country, he would mention that he 
had been informed recently by a prominent American railway official that in 
the U. S. passenger trains were on certain lines subject to the same great delavs 
as in present-day India. ^ 

No change in fares and freights is contemplated in 1943-44, and the budget 
estimate assumes traffic receipts of Rs. 15 crores, Rs. 75 lakhs more than the 
current year. Total IKrorkiiig expenses, including depreciation and payment to 
worked (lines, are estimated at Bs. 88.14 crores, Rs 1.62 crores more than the 
current year. Of the surplus of Rs 36.04 crores, to which strategic lines 
contribute Re. 29 lakhs, Rs. 27.10 crores will go to general revenues and Rs. 
R94 crores to railway rsierve. At the end of the year there will be a balance 
of Rs. 84 crores in depreciation fund and Rs. 9} crores in railway reserve. 

He paid a tribute to railway officers and staff, of whom 99.7% are Indians 
or Anglo-Indians, for their loyalty during the open rebellion of last autumn 
and for carrying on in dangerous areas, lliey had deserved well of India during 
a difficult mr. No less than 126,000 men serving therein have voluntarily 
enrolled the Defence of India Units. ‘ 

Referring to the grant of relief to railwny workers he said : ”In addition to 
dearness allowanoe, numerous other arrangements have been made to assist them, 
eiioh as family evaouation concessions, war iniury relief, emergency allowances, 
edaoational conoestions and so on. The scheme of deerness allowance sanctioned in 
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Stating the position of wagons and looomotilTeB he ffid i **80 far. we ha^ 
plaeed orderf for 9,973 broad gauge wagons of which we have* received 265 and 
expect to receive about 6,207 by the end of 1948-44. Of metre gauge wagons we 
ha^ ordered 736^ all of which we expect to ^t. Pressure has bera maintuhed on 
the UK and UlS Governments for the supi^y of broad gauge locomotives, and 
although some outstanding orders on England have been suspended, arrangements 
have now been made for the supplv of 40 heavy goods engines from America. 
Deliveries of these are expected to negin in June 1943. 

'Indian railways are also to receive 12 metre-gaug^ heavy goods engines from 
England and 80 from America. It is hoped ^ that 4D heavy goods engines for the 
broad gauge will be followed by 145 more goods engines, but the date when these 
may be expected has yet to be settled. It has been requested that arrangements be 
maae for toe supply of a further 150 broad-gauge locomotives during 1944. 

The house will be interested to know that plans are already actively being 
prepared to set up a locomotive construction shop in India during the war il 
physically possible, although this is unlikely owing to the difficulty of securing 
plant and raw material, and if not, as part of the immediate post-war reconstruc- 
tion plan. 

Referring to the transport of food he stated that, in order to remedy the 
serious mal-distribution which was the chief cause of the present grave food situation 
rather than any substantial shortage of food grains, speciill priority had been given 
to the movement of foodstuffs and assured the House that so long as the nekl 
arose, foodstuffs would be moved in high priority. If conOdence were restored ‘ and 
bumper rabi crops were harvested the railways would be further strained to move 
such crops promptly but it would be done. 

By the end of the current year, the railways hoped to pay off completely the 
debt both to general revenues and to the depreciation fund. In the division of the 
next year’s surplus 2 conflicting interests had to be considered, viz., the provision 
of adequate funds to cover post-war rehabilitation and to meet interest charges in 
periods of trade depression on the one. hand, and the plight of the general taxpayer 
on the other. According to BIr Edward, in peace-time the convention had brought 
the railway finances into a most parlous position from which they had been secured 
for the present by the abnormal eonditions of a world war. The convention had 
equally failed in war-time since it gave inadequate relief to the general tax-payer 
and it has been necessary to introduce a moratorium from time to time in orow to 
secure to general revenues an increased share of the surplus. The Government had, 
therefore, decided to abandon so much of the existing separation convention m 

S rovides for contribution and allocation of the surplus to general revenues and to 
istribute the surplus expected from commercial lines in 1943-44 between general 
revenues and railways in the proportion of 3 to 1 

Till a new convention was adopted the distribution of each year’s surplus 
would be decided '*ad hoc” after duly weighing the respective needs of general 
revenues and railways. A resolution seeking the approval of the Assembly to this 
arrangement would be moved. later during Uie session. He considered that these 
proposals, which were an initial step towards a fresh settlement, were a reasonable 
mean between the claims of Railways and general finance. In the opinion of the 
Railway Department, from a financial point of view, it would be thoroughly unsound 
to allocate such a large percentage of railways surplus to general revenues unless 
railways were relieved of the burden of a fixed annual contribution, regardless of 
whether a surplus is actually earned or not, and that the canons of sound railway 
finance dictated that apart from contribution to the depreciation fund at least & 
orores per annum should be set aside annually to railway reserve. 

It was not proposed to ask the House to consider the terms of a new con- 
vention until it was possible to foresee, with greater certainty, the future trend 
of railway earnings. The Government’s proposals provide a fixable arrangement 
which, while relieving the raiways of the necessity 01 making heavy provision oat of 
ol surpluses, prosperous times to meet future fixed contribution to general revenues 
would enable them to make some substantial provision to meet post-war eoniln- 
gendes and at the same time make large contributions when most needed to general 
revenues for the benefit of the tax-payer. 

In conclusion Sir Edward said : ^^In war-time it ia not the profits but the 
aervioe rendered which most be the meacure of sneoeaa in railway oparatiMa, In 
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Food Gbaws Situation 

leth. FBBRUAHY “The net gap in our total supply of food grains daringl948 
after taking into lusoount the increase in our requirement, will not exceed 2.000;UOO 
tons, rwtesentlng a dedoit of not more than 4% in our total annual production of prinel- 

e l md grains,’* said Mr. R Barker^ Food Member, initiating a 2-day debate on food, 
d, drugs and standard cloth, “In some of the years immediately preceding the 
war we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling much stndn,** 
Mr. Barker added. “The carry*qyer from previous years might no doubt have stood 
ns in good stead, but even %fter allowing for this, the House will agree that the 
estimate deficit as such is certainly not of an order that will warrant any panic 
or alarm,^ llte scarcity of which we hear so much at present is confined almost 
entirely to the urban centres of the country. We must realize that there is no 
suggestion of a famine in the country but a stringency which it is hoped will be 
temporary in the urban centres of the non-agrioultural production. The effect of 
the measures taken by Government, he said, had been seen in the past faw dm 
Government ageuts operating in the Punlab had been able to purchase over 60,000 
tons of wheat as against the 8.000 and odd fbns which was -all that they could 
purchase during the month previous to the lifting of the control price. These 
purchases had no doubt been effected at a price considerably above that fixed by 
the recent control measures. It was encouraging however that the price, despite 
the heavy purchases of the last few days, was still falling and there was good 
reason to hope that it would fall still further. Government, he assured the House, 
did not propose to relax control over the trade in grain. While their policy was to 
free the primary wholesale markets from price control, they contemplated that the 
retail prices for grains would continue to be con trolls on the basis of thr prices 

£ revailing in the primary wholesale markets. Summarizing the present position, 
Ir Barker referred to the steps taken to improve the supply position and said that 
in addition to the grow-more-food and fodder campaigns, the arrangement for 
imports of wheat from abroad and the scaling down of exports to neighbouring 
countries, there would soon be a drive to cut down all internal wastage in food 
consumption. Beferring to standard cloth. Mr Barker Said that it would reach the 
market oy April. The debate was adjourned to February. 17. 

Bblbasb of Mahatma Gandhi Urged 

Pandit L. K, ATatfra next moved an adjournment motion on Mr. 
Gandhi’s fast and appealed to members of the House to set aside all 
political considerations and unite in demanding the ''immediate and unoonditional” 
release of a great Indian who, he said, was revered by all classes of people. 

He was supported by Mr. N. M, Joahi, Bardar Sant Singh, Dr, P, N, . 
Banerjee, and Mr. T. T, Kriahnamachari, Sir Henry Richardson, Nawabssada 
Idaquat Ali Khan and Sir Cowaaj Jehangir put forward other points of view. 

Pandit Maitra said he was not concerned with vindicating Mr. Gandhi’s 
politlcai policy. But, he asserted, on an impartial perusal of the correspondence it 
wobld appear that Mr. Gandhi could not by any honest man be accused of personal 
complicity in the violence that swept over the country. 

ifr* }oshi said that if Mr. Gandhi was released unconditionally, he would 
reconsider the situation. He himself had said so in his letter. Mr. Gandhi bad 
said he wanted to help the couptry out of the present situation. The question had 
been asked why should not Mf. Gandhi condemn violence from prison ? Mr. Jodii 
said it was against the dignity of a human being to ask him to express opinions 
while in prison in order to secure release. It was wrong and unworthy of the 
British people and of thp Government of India to impute motives to Mr. Gimdhi 
and say tiiat the fast was blackmail. 

sardat Sant Singh asserted that the position now was the result of frustration 
caused by the absence of a National Government at the Centre. He urged Mr* 
Gandhi’s rdease in order to enable him to review the situation in the country 
end evolve a better order for the world. 

_ Dr, P, N, Banerjee said the object of the motion was not to censure the 
Govmment but to save a precioua life about whiA people ail over the world were 
finatiy pertiu 



#] lUSLBASiS 


fib T. r. KrMmmaehaH pmMted Miteit ^ ^ 

_^|ft iNMdd go dim ta hfart^ M haring teen fimw ageiut ■ ,tte ,giitellit- 

“SlSSSodo £^«* -4« *ten enpMeeed fall 

whidi the Hindu membrn Wt orer the edf-inffieW ordeal 
Gindhi wae undcigdng and he joined in the hope that he would aotrlro tte <yd eA 
After reiterating (he Mnelim Li^ne deelaration that thm way no fmdom Ite 
tida eonntrr nnleaa eray naUonality in »t_wae made Jo ^ fe w, N aw^a^ 
Uennant Ali Khan aaid (bat the oorreeponitoce tetween the Vieeroy and lb. 
OudU did not dieoloee any likelihood of any ef^ bring made to eeonre a HMn. 
Mnalim aetdernfat. He requested the inorer and hie eupportm Jo eonrioOT Um 
(the speaker) that if Mr. Qandbi waa'reteased theje ^ a probability of a ffindn* 
HnsHm^tlement Tte coneepondenoe revealed faat fae Viewy believed thai^ 
OoDKieaa wea an enemy of (ho country and yet the Muslim Lewne was asked to 
come to terms with the OQpgrom before the British would transfer poww to o^ 
Indiana. The Muslim League, he arid, had not the ppwM end au^rjty, and it 
mid nrither support the release nor the detenUm of Mr. Gandhi. It was the 
Government’s duty to maintrin law and order and it was Aeir mponsibillty to 
decide for themselves whether this could be done by Mr. Qanifti a detention or Ids 
release. If the Muslim League wm in power wid In a pmidon to wntrol toe 
sitnation then it would have been for it to decide, but as it was the Le^ue did 
not propose to take reeponsiWIity when it bad not the means to control the rituation 

toat Group) erid that putting aside political 

views, his Group fully understood and appreciated the great rn^t and reverence 
which Mr. Ganwi commanded and they fully sympa^thi^ with the horror which a 
fatal result to bis fast would evoke. On the otoer hand, toey viewed with no less 
horror the deaths of all those innocent victims who died violently as a result ol 
the declaration of civil disobedience. The fast was no less a threat to authority 
without which there would come a chaos which his Group dared not contemplate. 
The fast was coercion and no Government worth the name could submit to it and 
retain any authority* His Group, therefore! fully approved the attitude which the 
Government had taken. , . j j j ^a ^ 

Sir Reginald Maxwell referred to Mr Gandhi's demands, and said that the 
Government, without granting any of them, informed Mr. Gandhi that they would 
release him for the purpose and for the duration of the fast in order to make it 
clear that they disclaimed responsibility for its consequences. On that Mr. Gandhi,^ 
replied that if he were released he would at once abandon the fast and that he had 
conceived the fast only as a prisoner. Thus if he wwe rel^eased the object for 
which he declared his fast although still unfulfilled would recede into background. 
As a free man he would neither demand these objecto nor fast. Interpreted in 
this way, his fast would seem to amount to little more than a demand for release, 
niie Home Member went on to quote from Mr* Gandhi's earlier writings, declaring 
that hungerstrike had positively become a plague and it was well that the Working 
Committee had condemned the practice In unequivocal terms so far at least as 
hungerstrike for discharge from imprisonment was concerned. Oontinuing, 8ir 
Beginald said Mr. Gan&i was the acknowledged leader of an open rehellion in 
i^ch be denied the authority of the existing Government and sought to overthrow 
it. Before that, he was entitled to be beard by the Government like any other 
subject and was heard. But by declaring civil war, i. e. repudiating the method of 
discussion, he forfeited that right so long as he remained an open rebel. He could 
not claim to function except through the success of his method. He could not 
take part in public life under the protection of the law be denM. He could be a 
dtizra yet not a subject. This was the position resulting from the Opngm 
resoluticm of August 8. In some of the published correspondence, Mr. Gandhi had 
made much of his intention of seeking an interview ^ with the Vimoy. But the 
Congress resolution still stood together with Mr. Gandhi’s own words *do or die.’ 
It was not the method of peaceful persuasion to come to the whom you 

wished to convince, armed with a rewlution declaring mass mhellioo. Us also 
quoted from Mr. Gandhi's speech at ^ the AI.0.0. after the resolution of August 8 
was passed, when Mr. Gandhi declared he was not going to stnto a bargain 
he wasnot going to be satisfied with anything else than ^mplete freadom. 

The Home Member went on to repeat that the Ghivero meat dU imd n^ 

- hold Mr. GaniBii responslbie for the reynt hamniiB«stl^ ^ so dls^bed the 
psaoe of India, caused so much loss of life end ptopor^ of innoeent peiiQiie a«d 



lii imE X ifiBir rabiU^ 

oooatry tov the briolc of a terrible danger. Hr. Gendbi and hie 
eetteaguee might eeek to repudiate tbeir method now that it had prored noBhoeeMful 
but nooe'the^eM the responeibilitr wae tbeire. Those deeds could not be undone^ 
If Mr. Gandhi wishes to dissociate himself from them, he could have spoken for 
himself without consulting the Working Committee. Gould he then, without cancel- 
ling the Congress movement, without even assurances for the future, claim at any 
moment to step bs^ek as though nothing had happened into the public life of the 
country and be received by the Government and society as a good citizen ? When, 
therefore, the ^ Government found that the fast could only be prevent^ by 
unconditional release^ theV had no choice but to adhere to the policy aliready 
declared. The policv was either right or wrong in itself. If the Government con- 
scientiously believed that it was right a fast could make no difference to it. The 
Government of India could not surrender their judgment under the threat of a fast. 

The Home member referred, in conclusion, to the privileges given to Mr. Gandhi 
during the fast, and said that short of artificial feeding, to which Mr. Gandhi 
strongly objected, he was denied no medical attention or nursing which might 
possibly help to save his life. He had stated that this was a fast according to 
capacity and be did not desire to take hia own life. The Government could only 
hope that at this late hour he might realize the peril and the folly and the 
UDworthiness of attempting to do what might prove b^ond his powers. 

Mr Jamnadaa Mehta said that the sp^h of Sir Reginald Maxwell was itself a 
reason for Mr. Gandhi’s release. Sir Reginald wanted Mr. Gandhi to return to 
oitizenahip. Mr. Gandhi bad given ample proof that he himself was hoping to return 
to citizenship. The very fact that he had promised to examine the situation de novo 
was proof of that. The Government should not take their stand on technicalities. 
He assured the ludian members of the Viceroy’s . Executive Council that this was 
a most favourable opportunity to lead to conciliation. 

Sir Cowaftji Jehangir said nobody wanted Mr. Gandhi imprisoned. The 
oorrespondenoe, however, bad taken hia breath away, if Mr. Gandhi was a faithful 
follower of non-violence, he ought to be prepared to condemn violence unequivocally 
from wherever that violence came. He appealed to Mr. Gandhi to make an 
unequivocal statement that he condemned violence unconditionally. If he made 
such a statement be ought to be released. 

As he was speaking it was 6 o’clock and the motion was talked out. 

Restbiotiok on Delhi Newspaper 

.16th. FEBRUARY:— The Assembly today rejected without a division Sardar 
Sant Singh^e adjournment motion to discuss the restrictions placed upon the 
duatan Timea*' with regard to publication of news of Mr. Gandhi’s fast. Sardar 
Sant Singh said that the order amounted to this— that the Chief Commissioner 
wanted this newspaper to be not a newspaper for the public but an agent for the 
publication of news given by Government. He did not think that was the function 
df newspapers in any civilized country. He asked why this particular newspaper bad 
been singled out for this treatment and how the use of the D.l. Rules for the pur- 
pose was iustified. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, reminded the House of the history 
behind the action taken against the newspaper. He referred to the stoppage of its 

S ublication following the pre-censorship orders in September and its resumption at 
tie beginning of the year after the withdrawal of restrictions as a sequel to the reso- 
lution passed by the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Bombay in October 
enjoining restraint on the publication of news relating to the disturbances. When the 
reairictions were withdrawn, the Chief Commissioner made it clear that he would 
have no option but to reimpose them on any newspaper which disregarded the 
giirit of the Bombay resolution. On the let day of its republication, the ^'Hinduatan 
2Ymes” came out with a great deal of objectionahle news relatiug to Prof. Bbansali^a 
fast aud other matter showing it had no intention of observing the spirit of the 
Bombay resolution and consequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to reim- 
pose pre-censorship orders on this paper. Hist was . the position when Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast statted. V^hen that happened, the Chief OommisBioner at a conference of a\1 
editors in the province communicated the advice and the wishes of the Government. 
There was no attempt In the let instance to pass any restrictive orders, but the 
editors were asked to avoid unnecessary display such as would be likely to excite the 
public or stir up popular resentment or appreiimision. At the same time, it was 
realized that on the let. day of the fast papers wimld give it wide publicity. The 
'*fififidttsfan Timea** came out with big bimiier headlines and made the most of it. 



Oiliilb. 11, it wne out frith move Mlpege heedliiieil li^ o 
Date about Mr. Gandhi and also, in the oorreapondenee ^ 

ttie jl^ine Department, omitM the most vital eentenoe in Bin ^ 

thr department and created a falee impreeaion of what ha had said. The nonie 
Mteher added that he had been informed it waa nnintenUonal. ^Bnt inch 
in nubliabina the correapondenee indicated a oertain amount of irreaponmiiitjr. 
When it waa clear that the **Bindustan did not Intend to obaetTe tl^ 

Bombay reHolution, it waa neceaeary to paaa pre-oenaorahi|> ovdera. The aotton taken 
cauae the paper refuaed to co-operate with the Government after 


having been ^ven an opportunity to do ao. Inere waa no queation of taking 
mattera out of the handa of the editor. He had been given a chance and he had 
to avail himself of it. He had made it clear yesterday, proceeded the Home 
Member, that the Government regarded Uiiajaat as a form of pressure upon them 
and they did not regard this method of applying pressure Justified, and it was 
similarly not justifiable if publicity waa given to it in a way that tended to increase 
that pressure. The Government utilized the D.I. Rules to fight this open rebellion. 
They could uot allow a situation again to arise in oonsequeooe of pressure of this 
kind in which fresh life was given to a movement which had caused such a large 
amount of disorder and disturbance in this country. The general public, he said, 
were sick of the mass disturbances and he waa confident that the Government 
would have the support of all reasonable sections of the public. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee said that the order was vexatious and irritating. The fast 
had perturbed the whole of India and people were anxious to know the state of 
Mr. Gandhi’s health. If an enterprising newspaper gave news which was not given 
by others, should (hat be regarded as a crime ? 

Earlier, the House passed Sir Qurunath Bewoor*a Bill further to amend the 
Motor Vehicles Act and his Bill further to ameud the Government Savings Banks 
Act and the Post Office Cash Certificates Act. 


Food Grains Situation 


17th. FEBRUARY Discusson on India’s food, fuel, drugs and cloth situation 
was continued in the Assembly today. Mr. ile^ar AH suggested the stopping of 
exports and the sotting up of a committee of officials anof non-officials to advise 
the Government. He also suggested that there should be no more taxation on the 
necessities of life. 

Mr. Hoasainbhai Laljee, after referring to acute transport problem which 
had made the movement of foodstuffs difficult, stated thatj the Oentral Government 
should have more authority than the Provincial Governments, in dealing with the 
situation. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi criticized the Government’s price control policy 
and said that while prices of wheat and certain other commodities were fixed, the 
Government agents bought freely at higher prices and thus nullified their own 
price-control. 

Sir Edward BenthalU War Transport Member, made a statement on the fuel 
situation in the country and gave details of the Government’s coal provision scheme 
recently put into operation. He said that a Controller of Coal Distribution had 
been appointed with headquarters iu Calcutta who looked to the despatch of coal 
to different parts of India according to a priority list regarding Government, mil- 
tary and public needs. He said a few months ago 13 or 14% of tlie available 
wagons at collieries in Bihar and Bengal were allotted for the public, but as a 
shortage of wagons had occurred, this percentage bad now been reduced to 9^ but he 
thought it was sufficient for public needs. He said the provincial coal sebemfs 
were put into operation to ensure equitable distribution, make possible a control of 
coal prices and maintain supply. According to these each provincial controller 
wonla directly place orders with the collieries In accordance with fixed quotas. The 
working of the schemes. Sir Edward considered, was dependent on adequate supply 
of wagons, which was one of Government’s msjor pre-ocoupatioos, and he hop^ 
there would be a general improvement shortly. 

After giving details of the coal and soft coke situation in Dellii and Oaleuttg, the 
War Transport Member made a reference to charcoal and firewood supplies and said 
that the best thing would be that they should be locally organized by the provin- 
cial or local Governments* but railways would assist in the matter of transport 
where it was urgently required. Bir Edward also said that the movement of pe(mle*s 
food was a matter of the highest importance lor the Government and he %oald 
gladly reedve complaints or suggestions for impioveiimnts in this mattn. 


W TBE OWmAt imi^ [iM 

Sir Ziituddin Ahmed, criliddiif ihd foal 6fipi>ly aoliesia, taid that 
^glit to hare b0«ti daoidad not on the basis of popmation, -bat on the ooatfideralion 
it wfaat partloalar kind of fnel each area or toirn uaed« BeferrinK to the food dtaa« 
tfon, he iaid that the control of prioea without first controlling Uie stocks was like 
patting the cart beloie the horse 

Mr. K. 0. Neogp wanted the Government to explain how the eitraor^ary 
shortage of wagons had come about and also why each province had not been able 
to obtain even Its quota from the collieries. He said some of the provinces had 
defied the instructions of the Ooatroller of Ooai Supply in the matter of distribu- 
tion and fixation of prices. 

Mr. J. D. TyBon, Secreta^, Bdueation, Health and Lands Department, referr- 
ing to the production aspect of food and drugs, assured the House that there had 
been a remarkable Increase in* the number of essential drugs produced in India 
since the war, and many of these were obtained, by Government Departments 
entirely from Indian ((ources. If they were not so obtained it was because the 
supply from those sources was not at present sufficient, either owing to absence 
of basic raw materials or of plant or chemicals required for the treatment of raw 
materials. Speaking on prodution of food, Mr. Tyson said, that as a result of the 
*!grow more food** campaign, for the ^^khrif’ season alone, 8,100,000 acres of land 
had been brought under mod crops, about h of this area by transfer from cotton. 
In **kharif'’ seaaon 3,000,000 more tons of food had been produced than in the pre- 
vious year. Provinces had now been asked to undertake all-out production and to 
ensure that no desirable scheme was omitted merely for lack of lunds. The Oentral 
Governmefit had offered financial assistance for approved schemes. The post of 
Director of Agricultural Production had been created, and he would advise the 
Provinces about their schemes. 

Mr. £. L. C. Gwilt (European group) referred to profiteering in the retail of 
drugs in the country which he considered was of the grossest order and 
asked what manner of man was the trader who cornered quinine to make 
his fortue in a country where malaria killed hundreds of thousands of people 
yearlv. What punishment did he deserve ? Mr. Gwilt dwelt on examples of 
drastic punishment given to profiteers in the U.K. and said that if severe action 
were taken tomorrow against those engaged in anti-social activities and profiteering 
in essential drugs, the price of a large number of the drugs upon which life 
depended would substantially fall the day after. 

Mr. N. M. Joahi pleaded for the enforcement of proper price-control throughout 
India, together with a control of supplies, treating the country as a single unit He 
held that rationing could solve part of the problem. 

Mr. Prank Anthony (Anglo-Indian) in his speech attacked the traders and said 
that there was a lamentable lack of honest businessmen in the country. He was in- 
clined to think that those handling the trade of foodstuffs, etc., were indulging in 
hoarding and profiteering. He suggested drastic action against profiteers. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta said that the Government’s primary duty was to look after 
the equitable distribution of food to all the people of the country. Provincial auto- 
nomy should have no consideration in this matter. He wanted the Government to 
intensify their drive against those who were making fortunes out of the misfortunes 
of the people. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Polios and Military Excesses 

ISth. FEBRUARY '.—Discussing non-official resolutions today, the Assembly 
rejected by 40 votes to 17, Sir Zia^ud^Din AhmetPa amendment to Mr. it. (7. Neogy^s 
resolution to the effect that the enquiry proposed by the resolution into &e 
’ excesses*’ alleged against the police and the milita^ should cover investigation of 
the nature of the organization ^"leading to dislocation of communication, m^urder, 
loot and forcible extortion of money and certain allegations against factory owners. 
The House then rejected without a division Mr. Neogy^a original resolution also. 

The resolution u^ng the auspension oi the Oentral Legislature was not 
moved as the mover, Mr. K. 0. Neogy, was one of the Nationalist Party membm 
absent from the House for the day. 

Federal GoyBRNMmrr as Solution of Dbadlook 

Pf« NUkanta Daa, anothffir member of the party, moved his resolution asUng 
for the implementing of the Federal part of the Government of India Act 
Discussion on it resolved itself into a debate on Pakiatap* 

The mover declared that a oomporite Gotemmmit at the Centre envisaged in 
fte Federal part of the Act together with Ooalitioii Govemmenta in the provineeoi 



wuM& only fdiitioQ of the pieiODt ettoied hj ^ 

fkdmSig ol^liey of neigotioii and fbe otiior tiUng it» atend on iiQ}XMaib|d dMattdo* 
< '^r SuUan Ahmed, Law Memte, iDt«r?eDlng early to indicala fte Qoym* 
medil altitude, said the House would realise ii»t diis was priixuMrily a loatter for 
H,]f 0* to ooQsider, but the Qoveroment of India would welcome diseusslon cm tM 
resoiutioa b^use the suggestion made in it ^as one of the solutioiis of foe deadlpi^ 
The GoTernment would remain neutral, but he hoped that the debate would .be 
earded on with cordiality and goodwill and contributions would be made whieh 
would be nseful in solrlng a most difficult problem* 

Sir Yamin Khan declared that Federation had .been shelved for ever and 
could never be revived* The Muslim League would never accept it, and he 
suggested to the movers and the supportms of the motion that the only way open 
to uiem was to come to a settlement with the Lei^ue. 

Sir Frederick James (Kuropean Group), speaking entirely for himself and not 
for the group, asked for clarification of certain points about the demand for 
Pakistan. After referring to the different definitions of Pakistan and the guarantee 
of fair treatment for minorities under it, Sir Frederick asked : Assuming your 
goal is achieved, assuming the principle of home-lands for the various communides 
m the country is carried out as is suggested in the Pakistan resolution, what 
then 7 Once you have your sovereign units will there not come upon those units 
the dire necessity of coming together again into some form of union for common 
purposes 7 Would not the compelling forces of, history and geography and 
economic development bring together those sovereign units into some Federal 
system which would give them protection not only against military aggression but 
against economic aggression against which not even politically independent and 
sovereign States could always stand by themselves 7 Is it not the tendency in all 
parts of the world for units, though politically sovereign, to come together for 
common purposes 7 

Supporting the reaolutiop, Mr Jamnadaa Mehta said that under the Federal 
scheme, wiiicli the resolution advocated, the House could have a Government of 
men elected by it instead of this **wretchea day-to-day, hand-to mouth Government” 
The demand for Federation was put forward only as a temporary solution and wifo 
no intention of anticipating the post-war constitutional development of the country. 
Ths Hindus would gain no undue advantage under the Federal scheme-— the 
British Parliament had seen to that— for out of a House of 250, Muslims would 
have 80 seats and Hindus 112. 

Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan, explainiug the Muslim League viewpoint, declared 
that there were other direct, more wholesome and happier ways of achieving foe 
object of a responsible government than the method of enforcing the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act. The more wholesome and happier way was 
agreement between the parties in the country. The Muslims of India would neveir 
accept any form of Central Government which placed them at the mercy of the 
majority community. He requested the Governor-General to convey to H.M.G. that 
if foey tried to enforce the Federal scheme in this country under some pressure or 
other, they would be making the greatest mistake. The only solution was Pakistan. 

Replying to Sir Frederick James, the speaker declared : '*Our differences with 
our Hindu fnends are not greater than the differences between olhei nations of 
the world and therefore, there is no reason why these sovereign and independent 
States of Pakistan and Hindustan should not be friendly to each other and work 
as good neighbours and good friends and if ultimately they decide to have some 
sort of co-operative body for certain purposes, who am I or anybody else to stop 
them from doing so 7” As regards defence, he believed that humanity would in 
future devise some method by which the defence of any country would not 
assume such importance as it did today. Even if the Unitra Nations should fail 
in devising such a method, the interests of Pakistan and Hindustan would bring 
them together to defend their territory because if one was gone the other would nm 
•urvive. 

Pt, Nilkanta Das, replying to the debate, regretted that the Pakistan eon* 
troversy had been introducra into the debate. He held that the Britilh Government 
stood pledged to Federation. Moreover, tiie attitnde of those who opposed, meant 
that they did hot feel responsible enough for providing a popular government lor 
the country. The resolution was rejected idthout a diviuon. 

PaOHIBlTfON OF Tbxtilb Exfobt ^ 

The House rejected by^rfi? votes to Manlvi M. A* GhatiPe reMtttUm 
foe "pi^bition of export of textile goods from India till such time aa foe needs 
' -21 ■■ ■ 





the people of 
BirlL^iiili 


^ ere fnllj mel 

^'aiiila KhaQf Sir iSU^dki Ahmed* Ur^ Jempadiie Mehta ehd MaalahS 

^far Alieind was opposed by Mr Gwitt (Europeaii Qroop). 

Mr. T. j 9. Pt7/ai> Joiot^oeeretary, Commerce Pepartmeat* replTing on behattof 
the Oovemment, said that there was no case for tota^rohibitioa Of export! Of 
cloth, bat Hhe'Goveroment had been xesttictlng exports. He pointed oat that Indip 
was fighting a common war and it was incnmbeat on her to go to the rescue of 
other nadons just as they fere helping India in several other maithrs. !!Qie 
Government did not deny that there was shortage, but it was . not ftrave. Ae 
Government were rrying to increase the prodoction of standard and other tvpeM of 
cloth to relieve the situation. He also mfuntained thst in the interest of India's 
textile industry, contact with her foreign markets could not be entirely discondnued. 

GbkbrAl DisctJSSiON OF Bijdgbt 


ISth. FEBRUART:— During the general debate on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly- today, Dr. Str Zia^ud^Din Ahmed suggested that the railways 
were at present being run neither as a purely buBlness concern nor as a purely 
public, utility couceru but as a mixture of both and as one or the other according 
as Government liked. He favoured their treatment as a public utility coucern 
and not as money-making concerns. He urged the amalgamation of all railways 
in India into a single unit administered by 'the railway authority responsible to 
die Indian Legislature. . 

Mr. T. Chapman- Mortimer congratulated the War Transport Member on 
achieving for the Indian railways a position which was a long way off from 1938, 
when Bir Otto Niemoyer characterized the condition as di^uieting. But while 
congratulating Sir Edward Benthall, he should not like it to be thought that his 
group were completely satisfied. They hoped Sir Edward would “keep it up*' and . 
continue to contribute at least Rs. 8 crores to the reserve and make generous 
contributions to the general revenues. Reserves built up now would put the 
railways in a state of readiness to meet replacements in the postwar years, provide 
a “cusnlon** against post-war depression and make it possible to lower freights 
and fares in dimcult times. 

Mr. Jamnadae Mehtay< said that the huge profit was a matter for congratula- 
tion, but it came largely from tax on transport, and ‘was therefore a burden on 
the poor. Of the surplus shown Bs. 10 crores resulted from increases in rates 
and freights, and this extra revenue was unwarranted and unjustifiable considering 
the BCflde of railway finances, [n the present food crisis, the railway administra- 
tion should have transported articles of food free. 

He urged the reduction of rates and freights to the level prior to 1936. 
Reciprocating the compliments paid to railway work^^rs by" the War Transport 
Member, Mr- Mehta pleaded that the Government should keop them contented 
as regards provision of food and dearness allowances by giving adequate compen- 
sation against the rise in the cost of living. 

Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, examining Sir Leonard Wilson's speech in the Council 
of State, said that Sir Leonard had made certain revelations which were not to be 
found in the Budget speech of the War Transport Member. He said that while 
charges for the transport of certain commodities belonging to the public had 
been increased, those levied for military goods had remained unaltered. He 
interpreted this as a clever attempt to conceal what India was 

. ioourring owing to the war. He claimed that this would affect adversely the 
finances of India at time of the allocation of expenditure. He also wondered 
why refiling stock and railway lines to the value of Rs 160 lakhs and Rs. 42 lakhs 
respectively had been takef out of India and fresh imports were being arranged 
at a cost several times higher. The cost 6! mUitarlzation of certain railway! in R 
and 8. India, he said* should have been borne by the War Department alone and 
not shared equally by the rait#ay administration and the War Department as at 
present. 

Mr. Anthony assooii^ himielf with the tributes paid to railwaymen 

and drew the .attention of the W#r Transport Member tp certain grievances of 
the railway ataff in the matter of cliMNufibatioo* system of ranking, overtime work 
and promotions. He pleaded that ad^uite dearhess alowance should also be 
given to those receiving salanes between Iw. I® !nd ,i?s. 

Kh^n Bahadur ^eiwted surplus were 

liipked for iwansfsr to ihe general menin^ the ipent in 

hRprovIng tcanaport lam 


,&0r M 

Ciftfirge Bum horn the xmflway eurduB fo tlte geoml in OlviillltO tiBetfl 

k#^*p«m to Bome extent. He dniined thet it wee lUiheoeem 
llhli the HepreeiatioD Fand every year. Sir llohmined urged tie ox i^e 


compete mdianusition. in me matter ot ezpertB, He eata, ui^ conia fpm 
iro|n abxoad, but the Government fihould not undertake to ofier them extra idari^ 
by way of overseaB pay. etc. Further, he Baid, the preaent proaperlty Of the raUwiM 
made It imperative toat larger relief allowancea ahould be paid to the staff, eapeolally 
thoae whose aalariea raogea between Bb. 100 and 250. 

The Railway Member, Sir Edward BtnthalL replying to the debate, repudiatM 
the BUggeation that in the railwaye they extracted the maximum amount of work 
for the minimum amount of pay. The Government, he said, had already looked into 
the complaint regarding long hours of work on the railways but their inquiries md 
not fipbstantiate me allegation. They bad, however, issued instructions that hours of 
work on the railways should be reasonable and additional staff should be employed 
to cope with additional work. They had also asked toe railway adminiBtratious to 
provide temporary quarters for spcfi additional staff. The question of giving exten 
sions to men on the verge of retirement was considered very carefully, each case on 
its merit. The House, he asked, should not forget that in times like toe present 
they did require experienced hands, particularly to fill the places of those who hsd 
joined the defence services. Referring to Indianization, Sir Kdward said that bet- 
ween I9:i4 and 1941. toe Indian element in toe superior services had risen from 
4B.40% to 61.10%. This would indicate that as men at the top retired, their places 
were being taken by Indians. He also disclosed that recruitment from toe Uit had 
been in abeyance for the last two years. Dealing with rates and fares, Sir Kdward 
explained that the total average increase since the war began had been 6}%, the 
increase compared very favourably, he claimed, with the increases made in otbesr 
industries during the same period. Sir Kdward Benthall reminded the House that 
daring this period they had not enhanced the rates for full wagon loads of foodgraini." 
They were carrying food at pre-war prices and were giving priority to it and move* 
ing It as fast as it could be carried. He claimed that the benefit of carrying food 
free of charge would not^go to the consumer. He shared in the hope that toe 
railways had readied the peak of wartime rates and fares but said that the whole 
question would only be examined after the war. Referring to Sir A. H. Ghuznavi*s 
complaint that charges for military traffic had remained unaltered, the Railway 
Member reminded the House what Sir Andrew Clow bad declared two years ago, 
that military traffic would not be subject to enhanced rates. lie wondered why Sir 
Abdul had chosen to accuse the Government now. As for the sale of rolling-stock 
and track to the war Department, the recoveries were made on the basis of prices 
prevailing immediately before the war, subject to such depreciation aa was regarded 
suitable. Sir Kdward claimed that charging railways with 50% of the militarisa- 
tion cost in the defence of India zone, was beneficial to the railways. Referring to 
toe question of dearness allowance. Sir Kdward Benthall said that the policy of 
toe railways was not only to compensate rail way men but to provide them food at 
cheaper rates. He said that the dearnees allowance scheme had cost the Railway 
Administration Rs. 5 crorea since August last and this year they hoped to spend 


toe railways was not only to compensate rail way men but to provide them 
cheaper rates. He said that the dearness allowance scheme had coat the Railway 
Administration Rs. 5 crorea since August last and this year they hoped to spend 
Rs. 3 crores on the food provision seberoe. He said they were doing everything 
i^sible to stabilize the cost of living of the workers. The question of raising . toe 
limit of application of dearness allowance to those receiving salaries higher than 
Rs. 120 was a complicated one, in view of the Government of India’s recent 
announcement in this matter, because railways were a Government Department sqd 
what they decided was apt to affect other departments also. He, hoped, however, 
that the cheep food they proposed to provide would relieve some of the haraslifps 
of the staff. This concluded the debate and the House adjourned tilt the 22nd. 

Debate oe Food Situation 


22nd. FEBRUARY The Aasembly today concluded discussion on the moUon 
moved last week by Mr. N, R. Sarkar, the then Commerce Member, tost the sitb* 
aiion in this country- as regards food, fuel, drugs and the production and distrtou* 
lion of standard cloth be taken into considerstlon. 

Mr. J. JPiilay placed before the House the Commerce Department’a yiewikdiit 
ifgardipg kerosene sod standard cloth. Indii^ said, bad never been setl-sufllcilkit 
In toe inatteir of kerosene and imported toe buto ol her teqobremeiibi hum '^n^ 
Tlie Goterhment had to intiodnoe the system of rationiD|; by gradual toibn 


Titippllai to the ineitot/ E««irte peHodfeid 

P dil intemte ib « meoo^ whioh eliailDftted epeouliitioii. 

Ai for etehdard clo(li{ Hr. Pilief explained that till recently 70% Of the pro- 
vino^ were indifferent to toe echeme from ita very inception. Be denied the alle- 
gation that the Oen^iral Government were luheiraJin becanee it might have affected 
their reoeipta from the taxes on profits* After describing the stages of the negotia- 
tions with the textile industry, Mr. Pitlay said that notwithstanding the attitnde .of 
the Provincial Govenments, the Central Government in November ' 1942 booked 
orders for the supply of a certain quantity of cloth, and reached a settlement with 
the millowners last month under which the latter had agreed to place 50% of the 
manittfactaring capacity for the production of standard cloth. Prices for atandatd 
oloth would be fixed by the Government and not by the induatry. The Govern- 
ment would allocate quotas and supply standard cloth to the provinces participating 
in the Bcbeme. A Standard Oloth CommisaioDer with H.Q. in Bombay had already 
been appointed. It was anticipated that 50.000,000 yds of cloth would be made 
available during the next 3 months. 

Hr. C. F, Laioson felt that agricultural statiatica were mere conjecturea aod 
required better organization. He emphasized the imperative need of Government 
, cutting out dealers where there was aborta^se on account of manipulation of dealers. 
He also atreaaed the need of publicity to eliminate uneconomic crops and methods 
of production. Lastly, he urged co-ordination, of 'Central and Provincial activities in 
connexion with the food drive in all its aapjects. 

Mr. AT. Jf. Abdulla was opposed to reimposition of control of wheat, which, 
he said, would again result in hoardings of wheat and black markets. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai complained that the Sind Government bad introduced 
rationing of foodstuffs without ensuring its supplies. 

Mr. A, N. Chattopadhaya felt that the **grow more food’* campaign would not 
succeed because the peasantry had not taken to it. Unless the Legislature gave the 
peasantry the proprietory right to land, they would not work heart and soul. As 
for hoarding, the speaker wanted the Government to take over the distribution of 
foodgrains if they were anxious to put the hoarder out of court. 

Moulvi Abdul Ohani claimed that defective control, misuse of powers by pro- 
vincial officers and discrimination in allocation of transport were the main factors 
responsible for the present food situation in India. Be strongly objected to export 
of lice to Ceylon which caused great bardsiiip in the rice consuming areas. 

Mr. if. A, Kazmi spoke on **the gross mismanagement of the Food Depart- 
ment” and complained of the way in which permits were issued. Be maintained 
that the Food Department was meddling with the economic problems of the country. 

Ds. P* N* Banerjee suggested the removal of all impediments to the move- 
ment of crops from one part, Trovince or district of the country to another, the 
abolition of price-control, the cessation of exports, the bringing in of imports, pre- 
vention of hoarding, stoppage of profiteering and the affording of greater facilitiea 
lor the transport of foodgrams by the railways. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Maj^Oen, E, Wood^ gave in detail the 
Government’s scheme to resolve the food problem as it related to the procurement 
and distribution of food in the different parts of India. He said: **]n the matter of 
procuring normal surpluses, the Government considers that there should be a 
minimum of impediment and obstacle to the market where be can hope to gel a 
reasonable price. It ia at this point where the Central Government propose to 
acquire the surpluses and intend that there should be both a control 
over the price and control over both the movement and distribution.” 
Referring to the exporfp of foodgrains, he said- that they were 
substantially lower than they were in past years, and they were being further cut 
down, but to those who suggested total cessation of exports, be would say : 'If 
we deny essential help to owera what help will we in our turn receive in our 
difficulties.” He repudimed the charge that the military were hoarding and aaid 
the atocka held by the Defence authorittea could be counted in terms of weeks, 
The total annual defence requirements today 'plus’ the annual exports of today 
were comparable in terms with the average of exports for the 3 years before the 
war. Coming to the queation of pupiahment lor hoarders he expreased the hope 
Uiat Uie new penalty of confiscation in eonjunotion with the existing penal tiea 
and of imprisonment and fine would be UMd in a salutary and effective manner. 
Ai legMda the conaumer-hoarder, whose pauio buying zeaulta in the disappearance 
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ofiMbTkiiig mirginB and worUng balanaeB from the letidl dmpi and lAaie aert^ 
njBii ffifee opportunity to uneempnloui traders^ he laid that eeery one Of them 
•hma be brought to realiee that it wae he who waa grinding l^e faeea^ol the 
pm« Mej-Oen. Wood reminded the Hooee of the reaulti achieved by the OMition 
of price control on wheat, and said that not only the black market pnoea of wheat 
broke but the pricea of 'bajra* and *Jowar* aubsided and oonditione in retail 
marketa became eaeier. He claimed that certain atocka were proareaaively coming 
into circulation and that pricea of different foodgraina were being brought Into 
line with the normal relationahipa. Referring to oommente made on the apparent 
lack of co-operation between the Provincea and the Centre, he aaaured the 
Houae that there waa a very marked anxiety of allowing Provincial Governmente 
to play their part in aolving thia all-India problem. He said he waa hopeful of 
bringing the divergenciea of method into line and very shortly replace 
extemporized arrangements with permanent machinery that would 
fulfil the purposes the Central Government had in view. For this purpose he 
declared, a conference was being held with the Provinces during the week. 
Concluding he said : ''We require and seek all the help that the public can give. 
When we have secured that help then this Government's firm determination to 
see to it that the peoples of India do not starve will not remain an expression 
of their resolution, but will become an established and assured fact” 

Voting on Railway Budget Demands 

aSrd. FEBRUARY The possibility of railways running air services in India 
after the war waa indicated by Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, 
Government of India, in the course of the debate on problems of post-war recons- 
truction on a cut motion moved by Sir Frederick James on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today, bir Edward said : "It is true that the rail wavs 

will experience competition from the air after the war, but I do not rule out the 
possibility of railways running their own air services.” 

Sir Frederick James^ presenting what he termed a 4-point programme of post- 
war reconstruction for the railways, suggested rationalization of transport, the 

reconstruction and betteiment of railways, a comprehensive housing programme for 
labour and future control and management of railways. He said it wae diffioult to 
anticipate post-war conditions, but there would be an enormous number of transport 
vehicles and trained drivers and mechanics available after the war. He, therefore, 
urged that provinces, in co-operation with the Centre, should now be asked to 
prepare extensive road cpnstruction and betteiment schemes. Both roads and 
railways were national assets and they should grow together. The first task, he 
concluded, was admittedly to win the war, but the responsibility of those now in 
power was not to neglect the future. **If plane and preparations are not ready, 
when peace comes, as it will with the collapse and utter defeat of the enemy, the 
result will be a *flat spin.' Energies will be wasted, not used and chances of 
reconstruction lost.” 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, explained that it was not possible to tackle 
the whole problem of post-war reconstruction as it related to the railways at this 
time, without serious impediment to the war effort. The war, he said, must be 
our first care, and we should not divert our energies. He admitted that the subject 
was one of vital practical importance to the railways, but made an emphatic assertion 
that the Government were not entirely asleep In this matter, 'i'he problem of 
reconstruction was a world problem, and the Government of India could not settle 
it alone. However, they bad set up a Beconstruction Committee before which 
railway planning would also come up for oonsideration. Referring to rationalization 
of transport, he said that the Government would consider these and all other 
problems at the proper time. For the present, be could say that there was a 
probability of maintaining priority control before the rail-road question became 
normal. Referring to the question of road development and the employment of 
demobilized technicians, be said that it was a subject of primary responsibility of 
the provinces. The Government, be concluded, were anxious to^deal with post-war 
reconstruction problems and he would seek to obtain experts to advise them and 
to find funds for the purpose, as soon as it was expedient and possible. 

The mover thereupon withdrew the cut motion. 

Wagon Allotment 

Mr. K. C. Neogy earlier moved a cut motion to discuM the wagon allotment 
, and problems ^ distribution. 





* Jfc. If. JK VoM, Mmnriuig sat 

tbat '-tibe hmigla indiattyla, FeranM l« b 0 a f«r indwtt*.*^ m 
Itrae noaibna of worken depoaded do ibw «o«(aat ladattry ffc &eir Ihraia^ 
and arraog&eoia shooH thetefore, be meda f« Ao pidTiak>o of Wffiooa Oirly 
nw neteiMle eneb M °o*l <to Fero«d»d la Older to keep, the iodoetiv elive,' Va 
«iao referred to uDemplojwieiit eOaoiig tenile wterkert in aone parte of B(nnlM|y 
pmk^cty owing to shortago of wagont to can^ coal. 

Six Edward Behlhall, replying! remarkad tbat in the bangle induetiy, Mr. JoAi 
bad ebosen a claesio example of the transport problems wbicn the railways faced, 
l^bovgh . the bangle industry did not hdp the war his department recognised that 
tailuxe to sopply it with raw materials wae bound to cause unemployment and 
distress. In me UK where total jndustrisl effort was directed to winning the war 
and where the whole aystem was more highly organised, such industriee would be 
wiped ont and workers, transferred to war production. That was not possible in 
India. But though the bangle -industry most have a low priority, that did not 
mean the department had no sympathy with the men engaged in it, and he assured 
Mr. Jm^i that industries like this were constantly before the department. Keplying 
to Mr. Neogy’s demand for the establishment of an advisory committee of coneumers 
to help the department in the allocation of wagons. Sir Edward thought that such 
a committee wae unnecessary because the present system was working satisfactorily 
on the whole and was being constantly revised in the light of experience. When the 
motion was put to the vote, official benches, apparently absorbed in other matters, 
falM to say “No,” and the Obair announced **yeB have it”. The Opposition mildly 
^imred the unexpected adoption of the motion. Government membere were starled 
hut looked on helplessly as the House passed on to the next motion. 

Bates And Fabbs 



Mr. Lalchand Navalrai then moved a cut motion to protest against the en- 
hancement of rates and fares in the last few years* He argued that me increases 
were decided upon owing to deficits, and later, on account of the war. But now that, 
there was a large surplus it was reasonable to demand a reduction in them, parti- 
cularly in 8rd and Inter class fares. He questioned why a part of the surplus was 
being diverted to general revenues. 

Sir Hugh Baper^ replying on behalf of the Bailway Department, asserted that the 
Government were conscious of overcrowding in the train. The fact was that in spite of 
“Less Travel” campaigns there were more passengers wanting to travel than the railways 
could accommodate. Over-crowding would rather inorease than diminish by a reduction 
in rates and fares. Moreover, railways would have to cope with more goods. In the case 
of 3rd class traffic the fares had increased by only .05 pies per mile from the pre-war 
level and certain concessiona which ^ere introduced in order to compete with road 
traffic were withdrawn when there was no justification left for keeping them in 
force. Deterioration in accommodation was inescapable but the Government were 
doing all to prevent it. He held the view that by keeping the rates and fares up 
at least to some extent, more travellers and more goods would be avoided. 

The motion when pressed to a division was lost by 38 votes to 20. 

Gbievanobs of Railway Bebviobmbn 

Mr. Joakt, by the last out motion moved daring the day. dwelt on the 
grievances of raiiwaymen regarding conditions of service. He objected to the 
Scheme of dearness allowanoe under which raiiwaymen were classified according to 
localities and acale of pay. He wanted the abolition of these categories and urged 
a uniform flat rate of dearness allowance to he paid to workers wiUi pay up to 
Bs* 260. He further complained that there was no relation between the rate of 
dearness allowance and cost atliving and saggested that the creation of a machi- 
nery, such as was suggested by the Bau Committee, by which dearness allowance 
coma be Incresed automatically with an increase in the cost of living. As for the 
proposal to pay dearnees allowance in kind and not in caah in order to prevent 
inflation of currency, Mr. Joefai said that Inflation was due to a wrong currency 
policy and jibt because dearness allowance was pidd in cash. Industrial workers 
were small in number as compared to the tot^ population of India and thcdr 
paymenta would not affect the ourrmtey poeition'^ appreciably, he claimed. 

The debate was continued on the nex^ay, the 24th. Fehnia^, when 
Sir Edward Benthall announced that certain .!^ the ecale of deamesa 

Allowance were under coDiidmtion. but Im Wih boI anuounee them 

today. Government’a pio]posala would ahortly he mkntaiM ii|th:.U^ ingpreaentatiiiea 



and a deolaiOQ wmiid be aaaoiiaoed. Htod«||>arl««BLkteM^^ 
wii idways aozioaa to meet the iMitimate demanda ot workers tma be and takea 
noil bf the Tieiri expressed in the Hoase. At thia assaraaos^ Mr. Jfonhf wlthdreir 
hit notion. 

Appbals of Railway Eiiflotbrb * 

Oomplaints against the manner in which appeals of railway employees in tfie 
matter of service, emoluments, etc., were dealt with, were made by Mr. Frank 
Anthony on a cut motion which was supported by Bardar Bant Bingh, Mr. Lalehand 
Navalrai and Mr. Joshi. Mr. Anthony expressed disappointment with the existing 
conditions, and urged the establishment of a tribunal consisting of men with 
Judicial experience to deal with appeals from railway employees. 

Sir Edward Benthatl, characterising the motion as an attack on the 
impartiality of the senior railway staff, said that he came into the department aa 
a sort of new broom looking for cobwebs to sweep away, but, as he bad already 

g ublicly declared, he had found in the senior administrative staff not only justice 
ut also humanity. From his examination of the situ^ion, he was convinced that 
the existing system was sound and he did not believe tnat the provision of otfioers 
with judicial experience was desirable in tlie railway administration. The proper 
way was to make adequate regulations and trust the officers to carry them out. It 
was, of course the business of the department that officers had right ideas in the 
matter. He had heard complaints in the House, but, he should like to hear reference 
made to cases where men had been unjustly dismissed or superseded. 

Mr. Anthony withdrew his motion. 

Reoognition of Mosum Wobkbrb* Unions 

The House rejected by 42 votes to 12, Mr. Md» Nauman'a cut motion urging 
the recognition of railway Muslim employees* unions and asBooiations. He pointed 
out that in the peculiar conditions obtaining in India the establiHhment and deve* 
lopment of communal unions were not only desirable but necessary in the interests 
of labour and the administration. The argument that membership of labour unions 
should not be based on religion was not sound because in Europe all labour 
organisations consisted of Christians. He complained that existing non*MusHm 
unions were influenced by the Ooiigreas and manned by Hindus. 

Bir Huyh Raper, Transportation Member, Railway Board explaining Gown* 
ment’s attitude said that under the rules Government servants’ unions should first 
consist of a distinct class of Government employees and secondly, all Government 
employees of the same class must be eligible for membership. The question of 
recognition of associations of Government servants formed on a communal basis 
came under consideration many times but the 2ud rule referred to above definitely 
ruled out a communal union. Government felt that there was an excellent case for 
unions being organized of a particular class of workers such as railwaymeii or 
Posts and Tmegraphs* employe s and so on, 

Mr. Joahi, opposing the motion, challenged the statement that the existing 
trade unions were dominated by the Oongress. There were no Hindu or Christian 
interests to be served in the trade union movement, he said. Muslim workers 
themselves had not shown a desire to have a separate organization. If members of 
the Muslim League Party took more interest in the Muslim workers, they would 
find that the economic interests of Muslim and Hindu workers were identical. 

Mr. Govind Deahmukh, opposing the motion, referred to the fact that the 
dearness allowance which the existing trade unions fought for and secured was 
not meant for one community only but accrued to workmen of all communities. 

Bir Ziauddin Ahmed referred to the growth of trade unions in other countries 
such as Holland, and explained that separate unions for I^mnn Catholics and 
other denominational groups were features of the intermediate stages of deve- 
lopment and these different bodies ultimately merged into one national organisation. 

Sir Edward Benthall, Replying, said that he recognized that the demand made 
in the cut motion was a natural consequence of the present policy of the Lesgue 
and he realized that they felt very strougly in this matter, lire question of com- 
munal unions had been considered only to 1941 and Government had decided not to 
ehange the policy of non-recognition of communal unions. He declared that >ha 
was- not eonvin^ by the speeches from the Muslim League benches that the in* 
tecesta of Mnslim employees has suffered. Figures of reeroitment, for iaatanea- 
ikoitfri that the Muslim percentage in the snbordiaate aervioe (was steadily liiMaa, 
ing and nearing the proportion prescribed lor them. As regards promotion; Mr. de Booaa 
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hid ldT«tf«trf sompUfato ot« ««* hid' 

gltw bi§ SndiagB. He reiterated Goveroinent'e oppoeitiofi to oommuoal ttfliooe 
whether they be Hindue; Muslime or Earopeaoe, and at the laine time he aaeured 
&e Hooee, that eo long aa he #a§ Member-in-oharge he woald do his atmoet to 
see that the settled policy of Government to secure a fair deal to Muslims was 
r^dly and faithfully carried out. 

In the division, Government, Nationalist, European and some unattached mem- 
bers combined to throw out the motion. 


ExTjBNSioir TO Bailway Employbeb • . 

SBih Vust^f Abdulla Harawi moved a cut motion to discuss the^extensions 
given to the employees in the <* rail way services and said they adversely affected the 
promotion of junior officers, especially Muslims. 

Bit Hugh Raper said that the number of those officers granted extensions 
was very small and the number of additional officers required was larger and 
therefore the exteneions did not really affect promotions. The House was under 
the erroneous impression that junior^grade officers had actually suffered or their 
claims to promotion had been ignored. He further repudiated the charge that any 
discrimination was made against the Muslims. 

The motion was lost without a division. 


Quota for bor Muslim Employees 

. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed^ by another cut motion, wanted to discuss the need for 
fixing a quota for Muslims and other minorities in the selection grades in the 
railway services. 

Bit Hdmard Benthall said that the cut motion raised a major question of 
policy. The policy of the Government was to avoid communal consiaeration at 
promotions from grade to grade, and selection was based on merit combined with 
seniority and this was strictly adhered to. He said the House would agree that 
the railwMS should be run as a commercial concern and the best men should coine 
on top. The motion was rejected without a division. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 o’clock and the demands were voted. The 
House adjourned. 


Railway Supplementary Grants 


25th. FEBRUARY :«-'rhe House disposed of demands for supplementary grants 
in respect of railways for 1942-43 including a block of demands totalling some 
Rs. 10| crores, out of which Mr. T, 8, Sankara Ayyar^ Financial Commissioner, 
explained that some Be. 3 crores would be covered by saving in ndn-voted portions of 
the grants. The net amount would, therefore, be about Rs. 11 crores, attributable 
mainly to inoreas^ dearness allowance, to supply of foodgrains to employees at 
less' than cost price, A. R. F. additional police for patrolling railway tracks and 
repairs to damage caused by floods, cyclones and sabotage. 


Indian Railways Act 


The Assembly passed Sir Edward BenthalVa Bill to amend the Indian Railways 
Act as reported on by a select committee. The Bill deals with compensation to 
passengers involved in accidents, whether or not the accidents were the result of 
any wrongful act, neglect or defauU on the part of the railway administration such 
as would under the present law entitle a passeoger to damages. The select com- 
mittee raised the limit of a railway administration’s liability in respect of any 
one person from Rs. 7, OCX) to^Rs. 10,000 and also omitted the provi^on which 
speoifloally debarred a passenger travelling without having with him a proper pass 
or ticket from having any right to compensation if involved in an accident. 


Aligarb XJnivb^sity Amend. Bill 

* \,ths Assembly passed Mr. J. D. Tyson's (Secretary, Education, Health- and 
I^ndsl Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act and Sir Sultan AAmsd's 
Civil Procedure Code. Mr l>BOn’s Bill, inter alia, sought to 
enable the university to modify its ordinanoes expeditiously and provide smigl 
ooatMB of study for stu^nts who wish to join liie flghting- forces. The House toen 
^ourned til^ojPjm. on February 27, when tti ahnoal budget was presented by 
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FIVAVOIAL StATSMBNT 9QE 114344 

2M. FFBRUART— Introdncing the Indit Budget for 194344 in tlM Oeatnl 
ARNqnbly yesterday, Sir Jeremy Rahman^ Finance Member, diaolosed e roTenua 
deMt of Ks. 94.66 erores for the current year and a prospeotire deficit of Hi* 60*28 
ozoiee next year on the basis of exiating taxation. 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure in the ouhent year on revenue 
account is placed at Ba. 189.75 orores and in 194344 at Rs. 182.81 erores. 

Defence Capital Expenditure in the current year is Bs. 49.14 erores and next 
year Rs. 16.85 orores. Capital expenditure is on account of aerodromes, industrial 
expansion, reciprocal aid, new construction for the BIN etc. HM's Qovernment do 
not intend to pursue the proposal to modify the character of the present Financial 
Settlement on which the apportionment of India's defence expenditure between 
British and Indian revenues is based. 

New taxation proposals include a central surcharge on taxes on income above 
Bs. 5,000 a year, increase in supertax on slabs between Be. 25,000 and Bs. 34 lakhs 
by a uniform half -anna in the rupee, in corporation tax to 2 annas in the rupee, 
further increases In postal and telephone rates and an excise duty on tobacco* ne 
EFT is also to continue for another year. 

The Finance Member urged the need for economy in personal expenditure. He aald 
that daring the war there was an obvious alternative to private spending which 
most powerfully assisted the war effort— investment in loans of the Government of 
India on the largest possible scale. 

Announcing the proposals of the Government for dealing with tbs revenue 
deficit of Rs. 60.29 erores which, on the estimates presented is anticipated in the 
forthcoming financial year, the Finance Member said : We have, in this context, 
to bear in mind that the current year will, it is estimated, close with a revenue 
deficit of Bs. 94.66 orores. By far the larger part of these sums has, of course, to 
be met by borrowing, but it is proposed to raise Bs. 20 orores, or approximately 
4 of the prospective deficit, by new taxation. 

Last year we introduced into oui system of direct taxation certain features which 
combined the methods of borrowing and taxation. Whilst such experience ss we 
have bad justifies the retention of these features, it is not proposed to endeavour 
to extend their ecope furtiier this year. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
incomes which come within the orbit of our income-tax system are those of a 
comparatively small fraction of the population, a section in which, moreover, the 
habit of investment in public loans is generally speaking already well established. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with the problem of surplus purchasing 
power by methods which do not touch agricultural income at all and which are 
inapplicable to that vast body of industrial employees whose incomes fall below 
any taxable minimum which it is practicable to adopt. It is. therefore, clear that 
the National Savings Movement must cast its net far more widely and must secure 
the co-operation of large elements in the country who are not affected by direct 
taxation. Whilst action on these lines thus calls for unremitting attention and a 
constantly renewed endeavour, it will not affect our immediate proposals. 

To aeal first with income-tax, there will be no change in regard to incomes 
up to Es. 5,000. On the next slab of incomes from Bs. 6,000 to Rs. 10,000 the 
Oentral surcharge will be increased from 9 pies to 10 pies in the rupee, and on 
the slab from Bs. 10,000 to Bs. 15,000, it will be raised from 14 to 16 pies in the 
rupee : on the balance above Bs. 15.000, the surcharge will be increased from 15 to 
20 pies in the rupee. , i 

The effect of these changes will be to impose a surebage amounhng uniformly 
to 66% over the basic rates of income-tax. At the s4me Jj®®* « 5? 

increase in the super- tax on the slabs of income between Bs. 25^000 and Bs. og 
lakhs : here the surcharge will be raised uniformly by half-sn-anna in the rupee. 

The resultant aggregate rates of super-tax, iiioluding surcharge, will thus 
run from 2 annas in the rupee on the lowest slab to lOJ annas on the top slab. 

Corporation tax will also be raised by half-an-anna, to a rate of 2 annas in 

ihe Profits Tax will be extended to cover the ppfito of » farther 

period of one year, but the rate of 66|% will remain unchanged. The additiomd 
menne from these changes in direct taxation ie eetimaM at Be. 7 erores in 

th,oomiBg,«r. TAX OK Tobacco 

ToniinK now to indizeot tMW, I wqnid obMrro in tiw fint that U k 
piopotMd to eontinm lot n fnztlw penod of om ytu tho torp of tfat nitigaioy 

' » 
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iorbhMge of 1/5 om Uie toliadttlo of OoilOttB 

lii the iMl l^DAiioe Act. We ere ecin fuller eoneeloue of the dieedviuitegeii which 
would etteeh to ft meosm of thie kind in normet timei. but oar Imp^i ttide 
must remidn eobject lor the time bmng to highty iboormel reetrictloiis mid 
emergency oontral, , and in these etreumstanoei, we cannot afbrd to forego such 
gain as ftoCrUes to oar revenues from the additional duties. For the rest, we 
propose to introduGe 2 new tezes, an excise duty on tobacco and an excise duty 
on ft vegetable product. 

The quantity of tobacco consamed in India is extremely large but, while 
imports have Icmg been subject to Oustoms duties at luxury rates, the problem 
d the internal taxation has hitherto defied solution, thus, leaving notable gap in 
India's fiscal system. 

Tobacco’s unique eligibility for taxation is nniverselly acknowledged: it is 




greatly, according to the means of the consumer. By various methods, ranging 
From a State monopoly to the licensing of vend, it is taxed in almost every 
other civiliased country in the world, and experience in these countries shows its 
immense revenue possibilities. 

The feasibility of systematic taxation on all-India basis was repeatedly 
examined by the Government of India, and in 1925 the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee observed that ’*the considerations which led in other countries to the 
selection of tobacco as 2 of the principal subjects for consumption taxation apply 
With equal force to India.” 

The problem was last investigated in 1930-31 but no solution was found and 
Provinces were accordingly encouraged to derive what revenue they could from 
the control or taxation of retail vend and generally to develop this field of taxation 
in the hope that experience of the various schemes suggested might lead to the 
evolution of a practicable general excise system. Apart from the obvious 
administrative difficulties the two chief obstacles at that time were that the tax on 
tobacco was not then a Central prerogative and that even if the Provinces 
introduced identical legislation, there then existed no organization capable of 
operating the excise on an all-fndta basis. These obstacles no longer exist, as 
under the present Ooiistitution Act the power to levy a tobacco excise has 
been clearly allocated ^ to the Centre, and with the development of Central excises 
which has taken place in recent years we have organized the administrative 
machinery on lines which now enable us to tackle the operation of a new all- 
India excise. In view, therefore, of the compelling need for additional revenue we 
have decided to introduce a Bill for the levy of excise duties on tobacco produced 
or manufactured in India, with the exception of the tobacco grown for the personal 
consumption of the grower or the members of his household. 

Administrative difficulties undoubtedly remain, but we have for some time now 
been engaged on a detailed survey of the field, and we are convinced that with 
care and close attention they can be satisfactorily overcome. Tiie system will be 
more fully described when consideration of the Bill is moved : all 1 need say now 
Is that it embraces all forms of tobacco, that the duty will become chargeable 
oqfy after the tobacco has been cured and will in some cases be charged on the 
manufactured product, that the rules allow payment to be postponed till the 
tobacco is about to pass into manufacture or consumption, that the scale of 
duties has been so devised as to cause only a modest increase in retail prices : 
that full drawback will be granted on exports and that the cost of administration 
will form but a small percentage of the yield. On the limited data now available 
the yield of the tax oannot be precisely calculated but we estimate a gross return 
of Bb. 10 orores during the fii^ year. 

I may observe here that, in the course of our inquiries we have been impressed 
by the considerable scope which exists for the development of this important cash 
crop, both in extending the cultivation of and the internal and external trade in 
high quality leaf, and in Mnerally improving production and marketing : and we 
propose to make an annual grant of Rs. 10 lakbs for the purpose of finanping 
measurea designed to bring about saoh improvement. 

The proposed excise on a vegetidile product, sometimes known as ’Vanaspatl.’ 
raises no administrative difficulties. Thm:e baa lor a long time been public 
agitation agamst the frequent use of this product for adulterating natural ghee, 
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impoM ioall; tomaka owWo fanNWMM b oar ratal ioi^ 
rmii irhioh are MtimMed te yidd approximately Be, 120 lakhi. ISe (eibaagea 
aif A iaeiease in the inland letter rate for eadi tola after the let frotti ball-en 
aiMii to I anna: an increaie in the inland pareel rate for the let 40 tdan from 
4 imhae to 6 annae and an increase in the existing surebarge on ttlephone 
rentals from l/6th to l/3id. 

The total estimated yield from new taxation thus amoonta to Ba. 201 ororei 
leaving a revenue deficit of Bs« 40.19 crores to be covered by our borrowing pro* 
gramme; When it ia remembered that tbia is the estimated position for a period 
which will carry us to the end of 44 yeare of war, it can, I submit, only be viewed 
with extreme satisfaction. 

The Hod. Members will find, In the explanatory memorandum, a statement 
aummarizing the position in regard to our public debt as it stood before the war 
and will stand on the basis of our present estimatee at the end of Mar. 1944, These 
figures are explained in the memorandum which shows tliat, as compared with iht 
last pre-war figure of Bs. 1185 crores, the total interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government of India will have increased by Bs. 86 crores by tbe end of tlie current 
vest and by Ba. 146 crores by the end of next year. Practically the whole of this 
IB in the form of internal rupee debt and the increase covers the estimated revenue 
deficit and capital expenditqre on defence. 

It will be seen that excluding the capital of Bail ways and of Posts and Tele- 
graphs certain loans and advances, investments and cash, the so-called deadweight 
debt at the end of 1943-44, is estimated at no more than Rs. 317 crores. Even 
against this we shall hold, in addition to a vast amount of Central property, a 
quantity of partially remunerative assets. As against the modest net annual 
liabilities which the service of this debt will impose, we have in recent years called 
into being important new sources of revenue, which cannot fall, even after purely 
war-time features have been discarded, to contribute powerfully to the strength ox 
the budgetary position. 

In the consciousness of this intrinsic strength, India can face tbe future with 
confidence and can play her part among the United Nations. Immediately ahead lies 
the stage of final enort which alone can lead to the consummation of victory, a stage 
which can be shortened not by eager hopes but by unremitting endeavour. Beyond 
this lies the stage of international co-operation in the great tasks of reconstruction 
and in laying the foundations of a peace that can be maintained, and here too India 
will have a part no less significant than in the winning of victory. 

Budget Speech 

The following is a summary of the Finance Member's Budget speech : — 

Against an expected deficit of Bs. 17.27 lakhs the actual deficit turned out 
to be only Bs. 12.69 lakhs chiefly due to improved revenue. 

Bevibed Ebtimatbb, 1942-43— Bbvbnub 

Bevenue is estimated to show an improvement of Bs. 26.76 lakhs, while 
expenditure is expected to increase by Bs. 86.35 lakhs chiefly on account of Defence 
expenditure. Deficit in the current year is expected to increase from Ks. 35.07 lakhs 
to Bs. 94.66 lakhs. Mainly due to the war in tbe Pacific a shrinkage of Bs. 4.35 
lakhs in customs revenue is expected which is more than offset by Ks. 14 crores 
improvement under Taxes on Income and Bs. li crores under Salt. Provincial 
afaare of divisible pool of incometgx will be approximately Bs. 10.55 crores 
excluding arrears. 

Surplus profits of the Beserve Bank paid over to Government have amounted 
to Bs. 3.24 labs as compared with Bs. 2,^ lakhs originally estimated. Posta and 
Telegraphs Department is expected to add Bs. 1,35 lakhs more in curr^t year, 
while Bailway contribution to General Bevenues remains unaltered at Bs, 20.13 
lakhs# 

Expbhditubb— Defence Sebvioes 

Details of revised estimate of Defence expenditure for 1942-43 amounting to 
Bi. 189,75 lakhs are as follows 

Bevenue pobtion 

Lakhs of Bs, 

(1) Bwrie normal budget 

(. 2 ) Effect of riae in prieee on ( 1 ) &61 

(3) India’s wu meuniee ... 133.96 

(4) Non-effiKtiT« ebaigea ... 8.41 
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Cipitel portioB 

Laldif of Ef. 


( 1 ) Air Foro«i» AerodromeB 
( 2 ) Oapilftl ootlftj on InduatriBl 

Bzpansion ... i2.00 

( 8 ) Eeeiprooal tid— Aerodromes 12.78 

( 4 ) New construction for the 

BIN ... 4.72 

( 5 ) Ospitsl outlay on Teleoom- 

Munications Scheme ... 1.30 

TOT 


It became clear in the cumnt year that substantial increases In the 8 arms 
of the Defence BerTices beyond those enrisaged in the last Budget Speech were 
called for to protect India against fresh dangers to which the course of war had 
exposed her. By the middle of the year recruits at the rate of about 70,000 per 
month were enlisted. For equipping additional troops India is obtaining her full 
idiare of the greatly increased production of the United Nations. Land Forces in 
India during 1943-44 are expected to reach a stage of reasonable adequacy to meet 
all'' likely demands for the defence of India. 

Existing financial settlement which has worked very well in an atmosphere 
of mutual cordiality and trust was concluded at a time when no major expansions 
in land, sea and air forces or our. supply activities w.ere in sight. Measures of 
expansion were then inaugurated and it soon became obvious that all expansions 
in the land forces in India must be considered as one joint war measure and that 
the cost thereof should be divided as follows 

(a) India should pay for the raising, training and equipping "from Indian 
resources” of all land forces rais^ in India for their maintenance as long 
as they stayed in the country and were available for the local defence 
of India. When they left for overseas the cost of India of raising and 
training them and also of equipping them would be recovered from HMs. 
Qoveroment who would assume all further liability for them. 

(b) All imported equipment and stores for such expansion measures of the 
land forces from whatever source ( with a few exceptions ) would be 

provided free by HMs Government, 

The allocation of the cost of expansion of the BIN raised no special problem. 
As regards the Air Forces in India the cost of major expansion, like that of the 
land forces, was a joint war measure. The incidence of expenditure on 2 kinds of 
activities called for special attention in this connexion, viz., expansion of the 
Supply Department’s activities and reciprocal Lease-Lend aid to American Forces 
in India. Oapital expenditure was being incurred by HMs Government under the 
former, while a good deal of the industrial development taking place under the 
expansion schemes would be to the permanent advantage of India. It was to the 
mutual interest of both parties that the allocation of . capital expenditure on supply 
measures should be reviewed. 

The Finance Member proceeded to England to discuss these and other major 
aspects of the Financial Settlement. While HMs Government pressed for a revi- 
sion the Government of India’s contention was that the present Settlement should 
not be abandoned. Sir Jeremy Baisman announced that "the Government of India 
haVe been informed that HMs Government do not intend to pursue the proposal 
to modity the character of the present Financial Settlement. The Settlement 
^erefore stands.” 

As regards allocation of cost of Air Force .expansion India’s liability will 
relate only to the amount of expenditure actually brought to account by India, 
viz., the capital outlay incurred in India on the provision of airfields and other 
ground and operational facilities and the recurring costs of the squadrons and 
connected services while employed in India. Aa regards Supply measures It is 
proposed that India should provide i of the capital required and own all the aaseta 
alrea«^ created or to be created. 

In the matter of Beciproeal Lease-Lend aid to America the possibility of 
entering into a direct Mutual Aid Agreement with the USA is at present being 
oonsidered. In the meantime Beciproeal Lease-Lend. has been shown in the Defenee 
Estimates as a charge to Indian revenues. At the same time credit has bdm takeu 
lb the same* estimates for all receipts from the sale of Lease-Lend supplies to the 
l^ublic Provincial Governments, Bailways and Government Departments run on 
eoBunereial or quaii-commeroial lines. Accurate aeieiament of " the cost of Beei« 
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OmL Expbnditurb 

Ife|i;leetioK certain aoconntinK adjuatmenta on account of prtmia on War Biaki 
Insmmnoe Funds, civil expenditure in the current year has increased by Ba. 14} 
crores. This is attributable in the main to causes connected with the war. An impor- 
tant aspect of this is the grant of increased dearness allowances to Oent|^ 
Qovernment empl(n[ees ; this is estimated to amount to Bs. 170 lakhs in a fmp 
pear (excluding jPosts and Telegraphs, Railways and Defence Services). 
Measures connected with helping evacuees are expected to cost Bs. 100 lakhs. 
The abnormal conditions created in the civil life of the country since August last have 
rendered it necessary to help the Provinces to strengthen their police forces at an 
estimated cost of Bs. 100 lakhs. The Siipply Department has continued to expand. 
The value of contracts placed by its Purchase Branch from the outbreak of the 
war up to Dec. 31, 1942 amounted to Be. 464,5 crores. 

Finanoial Year 1943-44*. Rbvbnub 

Total revenue estimates for 1943-44 amount to Bz. 199.30 crores as compared 
with Ba. 178.76 crores in the revised estimates for the current year—Oustoms are 
expected to yield Bs 30 crores as against Ba. 31 crores in the current year. An 
increase of Bs. 84 lakhs is expected under Central Excise Duties chiefly on account of 
sugar. The yield under Corporation Tax and other taxes on income, including EFi' 
is expected to better by Bs. 17 crores, taking into account the trend of recent 
collections. EFT alone is expected to yield Bs. 40 crores. Bs. 27.10 crores are allowed 
as contribution from the Bailway to the General revenues. Provincial share of divi* 
sible pool of income-tax is estimated to touch the record figure of Bs. 12.10 crores. 

Bbdugtiok iN Defence Expenditure ^ 

The budget estimates of Defence Expenditure for 1943-44 amount to Bs. 182.81 
crores under revenue and Bs. 16.45 crores under capital, details being as under 


Revenue Portion 


i l) Basic normal budget ... 

2) Effect of rise in preces 

3) India’s war measures ... 

4) Non-effective chargos ... 


Crores of Bs. 
36.77 
10.62 
127.01 
8.41 


182.81 


Capital Portion 


(1) Air Norce— Aerodrome ... ... ... 2.52 

(2) Capital outlav on industrial expansion 4.00 

(3) Reciprocal Aid— aerodromes ... .. 2.85 

(4) New construction for B.I.N. ... .. 3.28 


(5) Capital outlay of Telecommunications sche 4.20 

lies 


For the first time since the war began, the estimates envisage a decrease in the 
Defence budget, as compared with the revised, so far as expenditure charged to 
revenue is concerned. Referring to this phenomenon, the Finance Member stated : 
“Although it would be unsafe to conclude from this that India has now reached the 
peak of ner own war expenditure, it is legitimate to hope that the stage of heavy 
additions is past.” 

Reduction in Civil Expenditure 

Civil expenditure estimates also show a reduction of Re, 7 crores as compared 
with the revised estimates for the current year. Ot tWs about Be. 4} erom are 
account^ for by smaller receipts from the Factories War Bisks Insurance Beheme 
whi(di figure as expenditure on transfer to the relevant fund. A reduction of Bs. 2} 
crores is anticipated in Civil Defence expenditure. There is a slight Increase nnd« 
interest which Is explained by increased interest charges payable on loans raised 
in lMt-4S and ptagoHid to be railed in 1948.44. 



ForANQUL M9A8UM FOE TaCSCUHO F 0 OD FEOELW 

It ki eoikiaotured that thA idila of purolNuiea of loodgtmiEo bj the Food Be^ 
wtment In 1943-44 will be Be. 75 croim, This will be financed by Uie Osntiit 
CloveroBient in the first instance and later recovered from Pfovinclal CtoveromeDti*^ 
on whoM behalf purchases are made. 

The Oovemment of India are determined to spare no effort to increase the 
production of essential food commodities and are anxious that at ^ia sta4;e. ho 
,.s6heiiie which affords promise of makina an early and substantiid contribution to 
this jmd should be excluded from consideration oii purely financial grounds,’* stated 
the Kninee Member. **Pendiug a. decision on the specino measures to be taken, wO 
have provided in the budget a round sum of Es. 50 lakhs, but we would limit our 
expenditure to that figure if further outlay were to offer a greatly enhanced pros- 
pect of achieving our object.”* 

Tbb FiKANOiAii Position 

Iha Financial position for the coming year can be summariaed as follows 

In crores of Rs. 


Oivil estlmstcB ... ... ... ... 76.^ 

V Dsfence services ... ... ... ... 1^.61 

Total expenditure estimate ... ... ... 259.59 

Total revenue at the existing level of sanctiion ... 199.30 

Prospecting deficit ... ... ... 60.29 


Ways afd Means 

Dealing with the ways and means position, the Finance Member stated that 
^total borrowings in the 7 months July 1942— January 1943, averaged Bs. 19 crores 
*a month. Bubscriptioips to the Defence Loaus from February 1. 1942 to January 31, 
1943 amounted to Bs. 34i crores, raising the total proceeds to Bs. 145 crores since 
the Defence Loans were first issued in June 1940. In addition, there was a steady 
investment of new money in the rupee counterparts of the repatriated Sterling loans. 
Total Id vestments of Defence Loans counterparts and certain provincial loans (raised 
to repay a part of the debt due to the Centre) aggregated to Bs. 93 crores over the 
12 months and to Bs. 267} crores since the beginning of the war. ‘'Apart from the 
greatly increased war exf^nditure in India*’, said the Finance Member, "the general 
economic situation resulting from the war conditions makes it imperative for every 
citizen to defer private expenditure to the utmost of his capacity in the common 
interest and to transfer the investible surplus to Government in the form of loans”. 

Btbblinq Debt Rbfateiation 

The necessary sterling required to repatriate the and 3% undated sterling 
loans was provided with ease by the Reserve Bank. No' counterparts were created 
this time and the entire rupee finance was raised in the first instance by means of 
*ad hoc* treasury bills issued in favour of the Reserve Bank* Subsequently stray 
lots df the vested stocks as well as the market purchases of the 3)% stock were 
financed from the balances. For the last and final stage of redeeming £58} million 
of the 3}% stock the rupee finance was again in the form of ‘ad hoc* treasury bills. 
'That some £800 million of sterling debt should have been repatriated since the 
outboik of the war with so little disturbance to the *'moiiey market,” observed the 
Finatice Member, "is a consummation for which the country may well feel gratified.” 
The balance of sterling stock, npt yet redeemed as falling beyond the scope of the 
vesting orders, amounted to £l3 million. 

After referring to the funding of the Railway Annuities by the payment of a 
lump sum of million to H.M**s Government, the vesting of Railway Debenture 
Btocks of the face value of dS29 million and the giving of one year’s notice for the 
rdlemptionof three other such etocke« the Finance Member observed: ”And thus 
India Fas completed the transition from a debtor to a creditor country and exiin- 
guisbed within the brief space of about three years aqeumulaiions over decades of its. 
public ind^tedness to the United 

Of the Bs. 400 crores raised so far fmr financing the various repatiiation and 
fnndlDg operations only Bs. 160 crores may bw regarded as being still in the foim. 
qf Gentrai Bank finance, 
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future utilization of sterling balaneea has enga^ ^he eonttuuoiii ulfeotieii 
of Hw; Government of India. With the virtual eeasation of payroeote on lotei^t 
' acoo^ni to external bond holders, which has resulted from the operation ^ tlia 
eternng debt repatriation schemes, the only substantial liability still remainmg mi 
account of which sterling remittances would normally be necessary will bepaymeiila 
on account of sterling pensions, family pensions and provident funds. It la esti- 
mated that these charges in the period that lies ahead will be from £5 to £$ 
million a year. The Government of India have accordingly nnder consideration 
a scheme for making advance provision for the requisite sterling remittance 
wherewith to meet future payments in respect of these liabilities on the lines of the 
arrangements recently made for Sterling Bailway Annuities. It is not contem- 
plated that the rights of any class of Government servants would be affect^ or 
that the liability to pensioners should be transferred from the Government of 
India. The Government of India are iilao considering a proposal that something in 
the nature of a Reconstruction Fund should be constituted to provide for the 
financing of a programme of post-war reconstruction including the rehabilitation 
and re-equipment of industry. In the post-war period India will have heavy 
demands for imported machinery and plant to equip her greatly expanded 
industrial system and it will be necessary to proceed on some orderly programme 
to purchases from overseas. The existence of a Reconstruction Fund with a 
concerted programme of requirements wmild enable India to go ahead with post- 
war reconstruction with minimum delay. 

The Finance Member dealt in detail with the problem of inflation and referred 
to certain postulates' which should bo borne in mind in considering this problem. 
These are : 

(1) India’s war effort has not yet reached the ceiling of the maximum 
utilization of available man -power and resources ; and public expenditure still 
continues to promote this end. 

(2) In a common war effort the usual methods of settling internstional 
indebtedness in goods and services are not available. It is not also possibie to 
employ the usual checks to adjust international trade relations. 

(3) Since disbursements should be made in Indian currency, the question of 
how war expenditure is allotted is irrelevant so far as the inflation aspect of the 
problem is concerned. 

(4) Both the UK and the Government of India will be in a position to 
pursue sound financial policies and therefore there is not the remotest risk of 
inflation of the nature and on the scale which occurred in some of the countries 
which suffered utter defeat in the last war. 

On the value of sterling balances he said : ‘’Apart from their being available 
as a reserve wherewith to .pay for the capital goods which the UK will be in a 
position to supply for India’s industrial expansion and the replacement of 
maohinery after the strain which will have been put on it during the period of 
the war, India’s balances should enable her to trade as one of the principal 
commercial countries of the world and play a helpful part in building up a system 
of international trade such as would ensure a fair market for goods of export.” 

Some Mibconoeptions Oleared 


The Finance Member then cleared certain prevalent misconceptions on the 
subject of inflation, namely, 

1. Failure to distinguish between pure credit inflation and the temporary 

situation in which an increase in the volume of purchasing power impinges for a 
time on a stationary or diminishing volume of consumable goods. ’*Here in India,’ 
he eaid, **the Government has at no time resorted to credit inflation. The easy 
expedient of borrowing from the Reserve Bank has not been adopted for makio|r 
up the revenue deficits of government budgets or for augmenting governiiientM 
balances for' the purpose of meeting disbursements.” ... 

2. The misconception that a general rise in prices most mesn inflation and 

that it is caused by avoidable expansion of currency, ”Tbig notion,” according to 
the Finance Member, “is the result of confusing cause and effect and misinterpretlog 
the elementaiy fact that all the expansion and intensification of Government’s war 
Activities involves cash payments to an ever-widening circle of recipients in ratttm 
tor labour and raw material or service.” „ ^ ^ 

Hie Finance Member explained tbar '*not all the Government diabursemsiit oii lrjNii 
purposes necessarily or proportionately contribute to a rise in prices.” He further eiated 
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Mttt "io AiseNiog tb« signifioantie of m rice in prioee il if nlio neoaecerf W raniiad 
onrselves tbct we did not etert from en optimum price level end thni the prioee 
Of many eeeential articles, particularly agricaltoral commodities, had been hr 
Meral consent unduly depress^ for years prior to the outbreak of hostilities and 
Uie problem had been npt how to keep them from rising but how to stipiulate 
tbem.^ Continuing he said that there was urgent need for economy in personal ex« 
penditure to check the upward trend of prices td conserve the supply of scarce 
materials for war purposes and to save and spend in the post-war period when 
increased spending would be a valuable safeguard against falling prices. During 
war itself, there was an alternative to private spending, viz., investment in Govern- 
ment toans, which would greatly reduce the risks attaching to the increase in the 
volume of purchasing power. A free flow of savings into Government loans 
will not only greatly care the strain on Government finances, but it reduces com- 
petition for the greatly shrunken volume of consumers’ goods which is all that is 
now available. “Our sheet-anchor in the present emergency, the finance Member 
emphasized, must be more and more borrowing." 

Obangbs in Railway Convention 

2nd. MARCH ‘.—The Assembly to-day agreed to Sir Edward BenthalVa resolu- 
tion recommending certain interim changes (as war-time arrangement), in the 
Convention of 1924, separating Railway Finance from General Finance. 

The changes proposed are (1) for the year 1942-43 a sum of Rs. 2,35,00,000 
shall be paid to General Revenues over and above the current and arrear contribu- 
tion due under the Convention. (2) from April, 1943, so much of the Convention 
as provides for the contribution and allocation of surpluses to General Revenues 
shall cease to be in foi;ce; (3) for the year 1943-44 the surplus on commercial lines 
shall be utilized to repay any outstanding loan from the Depreciation Fund and 
hereafter be divided 25% to the Railway Reserve and 75% to General Revenues, the 
loss if any on strategic lines being recovered from General Revenues, and (4) for 
subsequent years, and until a new Convention is adopted by the Assembly, the 
allocation of the surplus on commercial lines between the Railway Reserve and 
General Revenues shall be decided each year on consideration of the needs of the 
Railways and General Revenues, the loss if any, on strategic lines being recovered 
from General Revenues. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Govind Deahmukh moved amendments urging 
the appointment of a committee of the House to examine the whole question, Mr. 
Dfiahmukh suggesting that the committee should he directed to report on j or before 
Aug, 31. The amendments were supported by Mr. Md. Nauman, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, Mr. T, T. Krishnamachari, Pandit Maitra^ Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta^ Mr. 
Kunzru and Mr. A. N. Chattopadhyaya, all of whom commented on the unfairness 
of asking the House to agree, without proper examination of the subject previously*, 
to the changes proposed in the Convention. Sir Henry Richardaon, Leader of the 
European Group said that his group were not against a committee of the House but 
against having it at this juncture. ' He asked for an expert examination of the 
mole subject first. 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, declared that after a careful examination of 
the subject by technical experts, it was the conclusion arrived at by the Department 
that neither the rates of oontributiou to the Depreciation Fund nor the balance in 
it were excessive. He said that he proposed to circulate to members a paper 
dealing with the sulMeot. He suggested that the resolution should be passed in 
order to enable the Railway and the General Budget to be got through. He thought 
the difierence disclosed in the course of the debate was not one of what should be 
done but whether it should be done by an ad hoc committee of the House of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Ballways. Provided the resolution carried the 
support of tile movers of the amendments, Sir Edward said he would agree to a 
committee of the House on the lines proposed in the amendments being set up to 
disonsB tile questioo. He would give early consideration to the procedure of aetting 
up that committee and to the scope of its functions. * 

The amendments were withdrawn and the original resolution was adopted. 
Penal Cod Amend. BixiL 

The House passed Sir Jeremy RaiamaWa Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code 
and the Correnoy Ordinance so as to prohibit photo-prints or other re-produotiona 
6f currency notes and bank potea even though tiiese be done for innocent parposes 
by advertisers and the like. ■ 
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. HI* Pillars Bill to amend the Ooffee Market Expaniioii Act il^ as to 

Sivej^t to certain recommendatioue of the 3rd. Cofbe Oontr<^ OontaODoe WM 

Indian Aemy Ambnd. Bill • 

^ .Mh C. M. Trivedi, Secretary of the War Department moyed a Bill to an^d 
ue Indian. Army Act to provide for the eetablishmeat of military prieona. Disouiiioa 
had not concluded when the House rose till the next day. 

Rbcifrooity Bill 


3rd. MARCH The Assembly today passed Mr. Govind Deshmukh^a Reciprocity 
Bill providing that persona domiciled in any British possession shall be entitm 
only to such rights and privileges as regards entry, travel, residence, aeonisition, 
holding and disposal of^ property, educational facilities, franchise, the holding of 

S ublic omce, or the carrying on of any occupation, business, trade or profession in 
ritish India as are accorded by the law or administration of such possession to 
persons of Indian origin. 

General Disoussion of Budget 


5th« MARCH Strong support for the Budget proposals was expressed by Sir 
Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, opening the general debate on' the 
Budget today. "We of this group*’, he said, "support the proposals and if we have 
any general criticism of them at all, it is that the country might reasonably have 
been called on to make even greater sacrifices. Gome what may we are determined 
to do everything in our power to bring about victory at the earliest possible date 
and whatever sacrifice that determination may iiivolvoi we are prepared to 
make it.” He said that wliilst it might be claimed that this budget did meet 
India’s war requirements, it could not be said to be in any sense comparable to war- 
time budgets which had to be shouldered by the people of other belligerent countries. 
It might be urged that this was as much as India could afford but he should 
hesitate to agree with such an opinion. He did not deny that conditions differ^ 
in this country from those which obtained in other countries and this 
might be advanced as an argument against a more rutbless type of war 
budget. In this connexion Sir Henry directed the attention of the House 
to the enormous profits to some which war production bad brought. 
If this point was examined lie ventured to assert that there was ample justification 
for a larger measure of sacrifice by all those to whom the war had brought almost 
unparalleled benefits. Referring to indirect taxation, the speaker considered the 
Finance Member’s choice of tobacco and vegetable product as satisfactory. On 
the subject of dearness allowance S5ir Henry said : "As a business man, 1 know 
what the cost of these dearness allowances must mean especially when we add the 
cost of providing foodstuffs to labour Mow the purchase price. Also owing to 
inefficient provincial control such supplies have more often than not, to be 
purchased in a more or less black market. The amounts involved are growing 
greater and greater and the total of all this expenditure amongst commerce and 
industry in the country as a whole must by now be enormous. The Finance 
Member knows very well, that this expenditure is a revenue charge in company 
balance sheets ana consequently in the oases of all those companies which are 
liable to pay EFT, the actual result is that Government itself is paying the greater 
portion of these dear ness allowances and cost of foodstufs and the revenue, of 
the country is suffering to the same extent. From all points of view, therefore, 
we hope that this problem of food supply is being tackled with all the firmness 
and energy which the situation calls for.” , , , , . i- j . 

Referring to the problem of agricultural indebtedness, the speaker asked what 
was being done for the permanent benefit of the Indian cultivators who formed 
by far the largest portion of ^e population of this sub-continent and on whose 


mooh It seemed to hi. group that within all tba vaiioua metanies for 

ae eratrd, supply and distribution of foodstuffli, there lay the opportauity ^ 
only tQ diminish this burden of agricultural indebtedness, but to do moen elM 
besidei. His party believed that the Government had now tfie chance to sow the 
seeds of future benefit by framing a comprehensive policy of co-ordinatidn in 
mattws su<di as crop planning, crop prices, w-opwative aodeties and the many 
other inter-connectea agricultural problems. On the anbjeot of the finaneial 
i^ileiikeQt between Britain and India, the speaker Mid that **016 Finance Member’a 
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Srebodinge of wbicb we beerd nt tbot tlme^ baite cOjpiie to Bather, ^oug 

m exprei to him our gtaUrlal thaoke lor the exceedingly able manner Iw whioh 
be imiet have bandied India’s case in his n^otiationa to have succeeded in. obtaining 
from HMG a continuance of the very favourable terms on which military 
expenditure Is apportioned between the 2 countries.** ^ , 

Dr. P. N. Bannerjee, Leader of the Nationalist Party, criticised the new 
taxes on tobacco and vegetable ghee. It must be remembered, he said, that the poor 
artisan, cultivator and industrlm workers looked on smoking as something to sooUie 
and stimulate him after hie herd work. **For people engaged in intellectual work,** 
Said Dr. Bannerji, '’smoking is a poison, (laughter and cries of no, no). Poison 
of the worse sort : but for these hard-working people it is something like medicine* 
and I therefore ‘ object to "this item of taxation.’* He also objected to the tax 
on vegetable gbee because it taxed the poorer sections of the people. Oriticising 
the new phrase "joint war measures”. Dr. Banerji said the House did not know 
how much expenditure was covered by the phrase and was placed on India’s 
shoulders. India was the base for the United Nations’ war effort in the East and 
the Financial Settlement should not thersfore be interpreted as though whatever was 
spent in India must be borne by India. As regards the Reconstruction Fund, he 
. ask^ what would be the types of equipment to be rehabilitated and what type 
'Ot equipment would be purchased, whether ir would be purchased in the cheapest 
market or would India be compelled to buy it in England, where the money Jay, 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed urged the advisability of entries into a direct mutual- 
aid agreement with USA in* order to get the requirement ot India’s industry from 
that country. He said the time had come to link up the currencies of the United 
Nations in order to ensure stability, and asked the Government of India to give 
a lead by taking up these matters with other members of the United Nations. As 
regards the disposal of India's accumulated balances, he said, the proposal for a 
reserve for annuities, pensions and liabilities etc . was exceedingly unpopular. He 
inferred that the present Government were thioking of quitting India leaving the 
country to an administration on which they would not place any reliance regarding 
these matters. He asked why present day India should suffer for future liabilities 
or future generations. The best method of dealing with these balances was to treat 
them as a "floating reserve.” 

Mr, Jamnadaa Mehta declared that the Budget taxed every article that the 
poor mao needed'— salt, matches, sugar, the postcard and now tobacco and vegetable 
ghee. The industrial worker whom the Finance Member praised but left to s^rve 
had been given a 10% dearness allowance against an actual dearness which was 
reflected in the 15(J% rise in prices. As regards the sterling balances, Mr. Mehta 
asked : "Have you heard of another instance in which you get the goods and you 
keep with you the money which you are Buj^posed to pay for those goods ?” Mr. 
Mwa uttered a strong note of warning against hasty or ill-conBidered reconstruc- 
tfpn plans and against dissipation of sterling balances. He referred in particular to 
what hai>peDed after the last war when the Government of Bombay for instance 
indulged in development programmes for which the people were still paying Rs. 37 
lakhs as interest charges. 

Mr. Mohd Nauman, referring to the Financial Settlement between England 
and India, said that in any countrv but India a settlement of such vast 
dimension could not have been negotiated and arrived at behind ^e back of the 
I^gislatura Hardly less ''sordid,” in bis opinion, was the story of the sterling 
balances. While the Dominion Governments has refused to trade except for 
payment in gold, the Government of India bad accepted without a prick of 


conscience payments In sterUng 
pdsitipn in which she ooulr* 


He snspectad that India was being placed in a 
buy from England only and lose her sterting balance 
and become England’s dumping ground. In this respect the Government 
ought to have acted with more iiMiponaibility, Mr. . Nauman endorsed the new 
taxation proposals and said the choice was quite satisfactory. 

Haii Ismail doubted if the people could bear any further taxation while 
Khan’ Bwtadur Shahban drew the attention of the Government to the dangers 
of inflation. He advocated the revaluation of the Reserve Bank gold in India. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai condemned the new taxation and said that if Rs. 40 
cfores could be bonowed, why not Ha. 20 erores more ? 

Mr, Kriahnamachari urged that direct nemrtlati^s with America for a 
Lease-Lend arrangement should be taken hs hand Imniediately. The Govenmieot 
itemed to bs passively if not aetively engined te ere^ p<dioy. 



_ %9r. Bout^hoA Laljta eoiild niyi iM any JaiQitMitoB OnI tiNMiiilkw 
wipibere woald be leee defepoe ezpendUere tbie yeer* He ehereeleriim tiie new 
M a been burdeii on tbe aireedy heavily texed people cd Ittdip iad 
eo^ aee no Jaetification at all for taxing tobacco **whioh provided eoboe lb inaiiy 
a pooenian* • . 

fir Jeremy Bateman, replying on the debate, dealt first with the question pwi 
’ to him as to whether the Government of India, in agreeing to the fin ancW 
setUement with HMG. bad kept in mind India’s financial oapaeity. Bis answer 
was emphatically in the affirmative. By no other criterion could this settlement be 
Justified. There was no argfiment which would allot to India so small a share 
ojf the cost of defending the country against genuine and imminent danger. 
There was no logical criterion that would lead to that result except the estimated 
inability of India to make a larger contribution. The Government of India had 
been fully and constantly conscious of that factor in dealing with the matter 
and he could conscientiously say that no point that could possibly have been made 
or gained on behalf of India had been overlooked. He asked the House to take 
it from him that if there was any disadvantage arising from India’s political 
status in relation to HMG., it bad led to the paradoxical position that India 
had done better than she would otherwise have done. In the desire to avoid 
exploiting the political position, India had actually derived an advantage. 

In reply to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s interruption expressing doubt about this, 
the Finance Member said that he could only give the House his sincere opinion 
and judgment on the matter. It was open to any member to question that 
These matters had been dealt with not merely by himself but by the whole 
Government of India — a Government which contained a number of Indians who 
were just as anxious to see justice done to India as anybody outside. 

Mr, K. C, Neogv:—**yiexe they unanimous? 

The Finance Member replied that the questioner was too experienced to 
expect an answer to that question. 

Mr. Neogy suggested that if it was in order to refer to particular members of 
the Government of India, it might also be in order to make clear whetW they 


were unanimous. 

Sir Jeremy proceeded to reiterate that the Government of India were fully 
satisfied in regard to the arrangements which be had placed before the House. 
Referring to the criticisms of the taxation proposals, he said that he was surprised 
to find how many members thtre still were who thought that revenue could be 
raised, or financial deficits dealt with by measures which would affect nobody, 
neither the poor not the middle class, nor trade or industry-— measures, which 
would not only avoid hitting the necessities of life but also conventional necessities 
or even luxuries (laughter). He claimed that consistently with the responsibilities 
which lay on him, he had pursued a policy which was as favourable to the poor 
man as could possibly be expected in these abnormal times. Dealing with sterling 
balance. Sir Jeremy pointed out that the treatment of these balances, except to the 
extent to which they could be dealt with by repatriation, was essentially a 
post-war problem, and it was not possible for him to foresee the exact circumstan- 
ces in which we would have to deal with this matter after the war. He would, 
however, remind the House that the sterling balances arose not only from goods 
exported, out of the country or services rendered in the theatres or war, but that, 
in so far as under the financial settlement with HMG. the whole cost of the defence 
of India was not borne by India, the remainder of the cost of defending India 
and the measures taken in India became part of sterling balances. 

Mr. Md. Nauman : “What about other Dominions ?” ^ . 

The Finance Member explained that all expenditure incurred by the Dominions 
in their own territory was borne by the Dominions and also the cost of troops sent 
overseas. In the case of Canada, the arrangements were now practically L^- 
Lend in character. Bo that, if the hon. member was trying to get examples from 
&e Dominions in support of the case that the financial Mttlement was not in 
India’s favour, he would get a dusty answw. Regarding criticism of the Pensmiia 
Scheme he pointed out that it was purely a finimcial proposal, aud it mmM t^ 
atoiing which could not bo utilized now was invested so tibat it would vMm 
wtura when it could bo utilized. The scheme did not anse tiom any H 
lepudiation, or from any desire at this moment to tirovto any additoonal silegnart 
forimy c^s of officials. Actually the proceeds of settlement would egm 
be at me of the Governnient of India and no other antbonty. Ipe pjMiM 

fa thtt mtSSt nvM iMufa mufangfa th« Uabfat; vodd louu fa« 
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HXSknrerDoneitt of India i and the amounta would come into the banda of 
jQ^amment of India. Spea^ of the Beconataqoction Fund, he aaid that it waa 
pKemature to dUparage a acheme of that kind which waa capable ot Wng m tba 
utmost value to India. The statement that the acheme was -not for the reoonatructiim 
of India but for the. reconstruction of BriUsh industry was a sample of suspicion 
and pr^udioe imported into the discussion of these matters. He could not foresee 
the exact international and currency arrangements as they would be after the 
war ; but to the extent that goods reqalrecT for India’s reconstruction and » 
equipment were available in Britain, he saw no reason why the fact that they would 
be obtained from Britain should be regarded as a disadvantage* It was obvious 
that there would be a situation of great difficulty for some time after the war \ 
goods would be scarce and it would be difficult to obtain them. 

Sir Cowasji Jehang^r intSerruping pointed out that criticism was that India 
would be limiM to buying only from Kogland*** What was the Finance Member’s 
reply to that ? 

Sir Jeremy said he could not give a categorical answer because for a time 
after the war there would obviously be conditions of control and restrictions such 
as there were during the war. 

Sir Cotsasit:— the conditions are favourable, is there anything contemplated 
in the Fund whereby India will be prevented from buying say from America 7” 

Sir Jeremy ’^Certainly not. as far as I arm aware. 1 cannot foresee the precise 
conditions In which these funds will be employed, but L can state categorically that 
it is not intended as hr as we are concerned to limit the object of the Fund in 
any way. The fact however remains that they do consist of sterling balances and 
at present the sterling area is one and the dollar area is another and the relation 
between the two is a matter which will be settled as a postwar problem. Concluding, 
the Finance Member expressed his belief that it would be entirely to India’s advan- 
tage to look at the problem from the point of view of international co-operation. 
We had to remember that India was only a part of the worl(l-*a world which 
was getting more and more intimately linked, each part finding it 
more and more impossible to pursue an insolated policy. It there was one 
thing which the war was teaching them, it was the impoBsibility of any country living 
alone in its own world. India would be dependent on the resources of great coun- 
tries after the war in order to build up her productive resources. She would not 
be able to improve her standard without the closest co-operation and assistance from 
more powerful and better developed countries, and therefore, these problems must 
be looked at entirely from the point of view of co-operation in international 
matters. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 8tn Marche 

Voting on Budget Demand 

8th. MABCH.— 'Discussing cut motions on the Budget, the Assembly today 
rejected without a division Sardar Sant Singh's motion to discuss *'the repressive 
p(Aicy of the Government.” Denouncing the Government for the measures adopted 
for putting down the so called rebellion in the country, the mover said that the 
liberty of the people was being suppressed ruthlesBly. Mr Lalchand Navalrai 
ask^ how long the ”tug of war” would go on between those bent upon creating 
internal trouble and the Government determined to supprees their activitips. Dr. 
P. N. Banerjee referred to the treatment meted out to 2 members of th^ Central 
Assembly, namely. Mr. Kailash Behari and Mr. Jobri. The former, who had ceased 
to belong to the Congress Party, had been detained in order “to prevent him from 
relating the happenings in Bihar in the September session of me Assembly” and 
the latter ”waB let off from detention in such a condition that 4 days later he 
expired.” If such a policy ^ntioued, Dr. Bimerj^e pointed out, the Government 
would have no friend left Mr. A, AT* Dam appealed to the Government^ by a 
friendly approach, to usher in a new era of peace and goodwill in the country. 
Mr Jamnadae Mehtm emphasised that in wartime certain restrictions on tiie acti- 
vities of the public were inevitable and these must be voluntarily and willingly 
suffered. If that was called repression he ,dl<i not agree with that description. 
Anything done to prevent gossip mongering and spreading of false rumours or 
prevent imjmirment of public morale could not be called repreeeion nor could be 
concede that any Indian should be allowed to do anything to make the path of the 
aggressor earihr. Action taken against misguided youths and others engaged in 
activities of this kind must be considered legitimate. Beferring to the political 
deadlock, the speaker said that it could noS be made an excuse for anti-war 
iCtivitiea. He deprecated loose talk in tins same breath of Hasi and British 



nlMidB ai if both mn eompanbla. Mr Mchte, hoirarw, fm iuAuMWi ih irhidi 
lie#med Uie ionoeent had Buffered and in whidi 8ir BuIUub Mmed% jfeinber) 
prgme given to the House in this respect had not beito {lonoured. the 6^ 

he complained, had refused even to make inquiries into aUeeations of this kinda 
Sir Refnnald Maxwell, Home member, replying to Dr, Baneriee*s refemees 
to . individual instances, reminded the House that most of the action taken in regaird 
to. Ih disturbances had been taken, and must necessarily have been takra/by 
provincial Oovernments on their own authority and the details of such aetloii« 
mrt from policy, were not a matter with which the Home Department of m 
Government of India could fairly be charged. That was also his answer to kbr. 
Jamnadas Mehta's observation on the Nandurbar case about which, howevor. 
information at the Government's disposal considerably differed from that relied on 
by Mr. Mehta. Continuing, Sir Reginald observed that he had never said that no 
innocent person ever suffered in the course of action taken ^ the Government. He 
admitted, with regret, that innocent persons very often suffered. That was one of 
the responsibiliiies which lay on the head of people who promoted these disorders. 
He had also given to the House instances in which action taken by persons engaged 
in the disturbances had caused loss of life or injury to innocent people engaged in 
lawful occupations. While he admitted that innocent persons must occasionally 
suffer in the course of action taken by Government to put down disturbances, tl^ 
Government could not be censured for such incidents, unless it was also shown 
that those things were part of the Government's policy. The mere fact that certain 
individuals haa suffered by the Government’s action did not mean, and could not 
be interpreted to mean that such things were part and parcel of the Government’s 
policy. He declared that no opprobrium attached to the word repression. Whether 




He referred to Mr. Gandhi’s attitude to non-violence and quoted from the 
latter’s own description of a mouse which should be considered to be non-violent 
if it defended itself with its teeth against a cat. What was happening, Sir 
Reginald said, was that a small force of half-a-dozen policemen were confronted by 
a violent mob of hundreds. Which of these, he asked, was comparable to the cat 
and which to the mouse ? If the small force of policemen was the mouse, tliat 
was the non-violent party. The Home Member did not disclaim that the Govern* 
ment must and did use repression at certain times to meet situations that occasi* 
onally arose. He had never denied that force must be met by force and crimes 
must be repressed ; but the Government could not be condemned for any measures 
taken to repress crime. He went on to give figures of convictions of Congressmen 
after ‘trials, numbering nearly 30,000 up to the middle of January compared to about 
70,000 in the movement in 1932-34, and claimed that no one could say that action 
taken bad been excessively repressive. Reiterating the Government’s policy, the 
Home Member declared that with its responsibility not only to India but to the 
Allied cause, the Government could not and would not permit activities designed 
to interfere with the successful prosecution of the war and resistance to HM's 
enemies. Nor could political or any other motives be regarded as extenuation of 
offences deliberately calculated to impair the war resistance of the country or 
undermine order. The Government’s policy had also been to take only such action 
as was necessary to sefeguard vital obligations. The removal of the ban pn the 
Communist Party and on the Ebaksars showed that the Government were ready 
enough to withdraw repressive measures as soon as they thought there was a reaso- 
nable prospect of withdrawing them with safety. There had been, he asserted, no 
repression of any ordinary social or political activities or expression of opinion and 
the Government sincerly hoped that improvement in the situation would be suoh 
that further repressive action might not be necessary^ again while the war. lasted. 

The motion, as stated, was rejected without a division. 

Utilisation of Stsbung Balances 


The House also rejected without a division Mr. JT. C. Neogv'% out motion to 
discuss the utilization of sterling balances. Mr. Neogy, referring to the Finance 
Member’s remarks about the importation of suspicion into the discussion of the 
anbiect pointed out that in the evidence given before the Joint Parliamentary 
CommittM retired British officials had voiced suspicion about Jhe safety of thrtf 
pensions and provident fund, and had suggested the funding of these liabilities. 
The Secretary of State himself talked about the funding of Uiese obligations^ The 

speaker sueEirated that the demand voiced on that occasion was prabably repealed 
occMw of the ^ance Mtober’s visit to England^ 


fill''::' tEGif£Att^;«BeiaK^. ; ^ 

Sir Jtnrny iltid$ma»^ InttfraBing, dccland (bii «m quite Inaeeawts. 

Mr* mid IndiiiQ opinloD damilided iJifd British sod other foretoi 

hiTestmeDts in Indin most be acquired with the help cl the sterlinR belenoes. He 
also wanted to know whether any action was proposed on b^all of the Indian 
OoFemment as rmrds the maintenance of the Falne of sterling, whether any 
guarantees weie to be obtained from BMO in this matter and whether the cooTer- 
ability of sterling into foreign currencies would also be ensured. Also whether 
steps had been taken to see that in the erent of a depreciation in the value of sterling 
this country would not stand to lose. 

Sir Jeremy Eaiaman confessed to a certain amount of embarrassment in 
attempting to discuss matters of this kind on the floor of the House. The financial 
rdations, not merely of ourselves and Britain, but of Britain with other countries 
were also involved, and be coultl not repeat too often that this matter could not be 
viewed or dealt with on the simple lines which some members seemed to take. It 
would hardly be possible for a matter of this kind to be discussed with complete 
freedom in any legislature and there were many aspects of such a question with 
which Governments could only desil in consultation with each other and it was 
quite impossible that at every stage the relations of countries in matters of this 
kind should be fully explored and explained in public ^discussion. It was therefore 
from no desire to oo any^ing behind the badk of this House that he would have 
to vdrain from going into this subject in the detail which some members seemed 

^f^ia, Sir Jeremy went on, had a stake in victory. All the United Nations 
stood or fell by victory in this war. It was impossible to conceive what the conse- 
quences would be to the major portion of humanity if victory were not achieved. 

How did the sterling balances arise f India was providing certain goods and 
services for the war effort and she had a very favourable balance of trade with Britain 
and the United Nations. Was it because the United Nations were not providing in 
return the goods which India needed ? No. The point was that at the present time 
the goods which India needed were goods necessary to ensure her safety. The whole 
productive capacity of Britain was concentrated in the production of weapons for 
victory. It was because Britain'* was producing them not only for herself but also 
for India and others that she was not left with any margin of productive capacity 
with which to balance the goods and services she was receiving from India. Did Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta in the present circumstances expect that Britain in addition to send- 
ing the only goods she produced, should send other goods in order to extinguish the 
sterling balances ? 

Beplying to Mr, Neogy’s remarks about the evidence before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Oommittee, Sir Jeremy said there was all the difference in the world between 
the proposal regarding pensions then suggested and the proposal now made. 'Jhere 
was no question now of safeguarding. It was not as if you were handing over money 
to anybody else. The result of the investment would come back into your hands 
and you had the same discretion as ever in the application of these funds. It was 
still in the stage of a proposal and was still under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India and not actually formally put before H.M.G. Dealing with Mr. 
Neogy’s criticism of the Reconstruction Fund, iSir Jeremy explained : *lf a man 
owes you a debt be can pay by goods or services. It is a commonplace in the 
international field that you must ultimately be paid in goods or services. Yet you 
start off by saying that any scheme which keeps him employed in services to you 
or making goods for you must be barred.” It must be remembered, said bir Jeremy^ 
that after this war the position would be different from what it was a few years ago. 
It would not be a case of a world producing vast quantities of goods and looking 
eagerly Jor customers. The poijtidn for a long time would be exactly the reverse. 
There were the devastated countries of Europe, Ohina and Russia and there was the 
* enormous material damage which Britain had herself suffered. In the circumstances, 
was it absurd to foresee difficulties in getting goods from any part of the world 7 
Our proposition, therefore, was that we should set to work to examine our own 
oireumslances and see to what extent we could prepare now and put ourselves iu a 
positioQ to take advantage of the oircumstances as they would exist after the war. 
if any one aaw a siniater motive in that, he (the Finance Member) could not under- 
ataiid it. 

Fkbbb OsweonsHip 

^ Mr. T, T, Kriehnamachari, by hts cut motion, raised a debate on the attitude 
AIhe Government towards the Preaa in India and^the working of Press osnsoiahip. 
After tracing the history of Govemment and ^e Fiese 
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anaea^ of Nonmbar, IBK^ ke mU thi^ ttm Utoena V nnrill* 
jay to the anient on the pert of the PUfindnl OoTemauhtab Ba 
H?®** “•* *ere were no ^nlnr Gkifemmenta hi inaaj YtoviniBaa 
Kd^nbhc meetinga b^ l^n banned i^niott thranabont the eountty. B waa 
thi^h the m^ium of the Preaa alone that the pnblie eonld bring thdr grienneeB 
the authontieB. He aaaert^ tiiat thtough m antem of Pnaa 
AOTMing, Gorernment were able effectively to prevent puUieation of a oeitain eala> 
g«ry of newe Arougb the newa Although the aystem wan i>urriy 

twy. l»P«w ^ich old not aocept the advice were penaliied. Inatrno^na were oftaA 
givM by the Prw Adnaeta ra the telephone. Further reatriotiona have beeTpS 
cm tte Preaa in May laat The arai^er urged, in eoneluaion, that the Preaa 
■hould be centralized and be handled by the Oovernment of India. wniroi 

.1 conaplimented Mr. KrUhnamaohari on hie reasonableneea 

?^pwi>™ent objected. ‘Tf there 



view to' tte^vincial Gownmenta’ind havi often au^cMded.”"”!!^ Te'inin^d“d* the 
House that ^ere were strong influences at work to persuade the newspapers to their 
Yiewpoint. He dso reminded the House that the whole administration of the Press 
reeted with the Provincial Governments. It was, therefore, very difficult to take the 
whole matter out of the Provincial Governments* hands. Conditions varied from 
province to province and particularly in the provinces where Ministrries were func- 
tioning. It was difficult to impose conditions on them. The policy the Government 
of India had adopted was this; In matters of all-India importance, they endea- 
vou^red to place certain objectives before the Provincial Governments and leave it 
to the provinces to work out and achieve those objectives. The Government had 
l^ressed that those objectives were to be reached by voluntary agreement with the 
Press. 8ir Eeginald Maxwell said that editorial comments had not been subject to 
any restrictions. But if any newspapers published anything which was regarded as 
ob]eotionable from the all-India point of view, action was taken against such a paper 
The Home Member promised to inquire whether any restrictions had been placed on 
publishing by the vernal ular Press of items which bad appeared in the English Press. 
He, however, did not think that any instructions were given to newspapers on the 
telephone. As for the present position, the Home Member said that the Government 
had approved the Bombay resolution of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference of Oct. 
2 and had responded to it at once. As a result, almost all the provinces accepM 
the resolution in the spirit in which it was offered. This did not indicate any 
breach and so long as co-operation was offered the Government would welcome 
it and meet it. The motion was rejected without a division. 

Dearness Allow anob 

Mr. Mehiah cut motion to discuss the question of deameBB allowance was re- 
jected by the House without a division. Sir Jeremy Raisman declared that the 
Government were fully and deeply conscious of the difficulties and hardships not 
only of their servants but of the general public. Speaking of Government servants, 
he said that in addition to their wages Government provides them with a good deal 
of shelter and clothing. After rejecting the resolution the House adjourned till the 
next day. 

Demand for More Bessionb 


9th. MARCH— The prospect of 2 more Bessions of the Central Legislature 
instead of the usual autumn session in September, was indicated by Sir Sultan 
Ahmeds l^eader of the House, speaking on Mr. ffuasainbhai Laljee a cut motion 
to discuss "the necessity of holding more sessions of the Legislature in view of 
the war and the future position of the country in the great developments that are 
taking place in the world at large.” am desired to state,” said Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, speaking immediately after the mover, "that if the debate on this motion 
reveals a general desire for more frequent sessions, the Governor-General will be 
prepared to agree to holding a short session during the latter part of July or the 
oeginning of August and another short session in the latter part of October or 
the beginning of November. An arrangement of this nature would materially 
reduce the length of time between sessions and is as far as we can reasonably be 
expected to go.” Earlier in bis speech. Sir Bultan Ahmed expressed happiness that 
though only a few days ago a motion was tabled that the Central Legislature 
ihooM be iuspended, the utility of the House had now been realized and the 
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«xecative and for making its views on important questions of policy knoiTn and 
felt is one with which the Government have every sympathy.. 

Sir Saltati referred to certain diffieoltles of holding more frequent sessions, 
namely, the pressure on railways and other forms of transport, .shortage of aceom- 
modatton in Delhi and the interference with the day today working of the 
administrative machine. On the last point he said that one member during the 
present session put l8 questiona on 1 day. which engaged a wmor officer for 2 full 
days before the repfies were prepared. In spite of these difficulties, however, the 
Governor-General would be prepared to agree to the holding of more frequent 
sessions if there was a general desire in favour of it ; and if the House would 
co-operate with the Government in securing maximum reaulta in the shortest 

^**Sard^*Sant Singh (Nationalist Party) Sir Ziauddin (Muslim League), and 
Mr. P. J. Grti?f<A« (European Group) generally welcomed the proposal. Sir ^il. 
Ghuxndvi supported the cut motion, which was eventually withdrawn. 

National Wae P^eiont 


The House rejected without a division Mr Hoasainbhai Laljee'a cut motion 
to diaousa means whereby people might have a better opportunity to place their 
views before the Government regarding war activities and the future position and 
prosperity of the country. Mr Laljee, in his speech, complained that the bulk 
of tile people in the country had not been taken into confidence by the Government 
in the matter of war effort nor was there an opportunity for the people to make 
their views known to the Government on matters like India's status, the nature 
of the Govfirnmeht in the Provinces and other vital subjects. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed pointed out that as far as the Centre was coocerned it 
was doing all that was possible, particularly by the establishment of the National 
Defence Council and through the National War Front, to keep the people 
Informed of relevant topics connected with war activities. Provincial War Committees 
were also at work, but if the mover wanted further efforts made, it was open to 
him to make representations to the Governor of his own Province of Bombay and 
euggest to him ways and means, which, Bir Bultan bad no doubt, would be 

explained the ways in which the Front was working and invited 
helpful suggestions for improvement. He made an offer to miy member of the 
House to undertake to address 13 war meetings in the course of 2 months. He 
undertook to meet the expenses and arrange the mreetings. Mr. Ghiaauddin declared 
that the Government had failed to make full use of people who were prepared 
to help them, while Sardar Sant Singh asserted that the War Front would not 
be national until a national Government was formed at the Centre. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta claimed that it was the labour org^anizations, particularly those with which 
he was concerned, that propagated the idea among the workers that this war was 
for the security of the country and for international goodwill. Sir Cowaeji 
Jehafigir said that the idea of the National War Front originated with Indians 
who felt the need to make the people realize what were the issues involved in 
the war and make them realize also that assistance given to the war effort was 
assistance given to India herself to gain independence. Pandit Nilkanta Dae 
urged that representative non-officials should be associated with the National War 
Front and for this purpose U might be neceasary to release men from the 
jails. Mr. T, T. Krishnamachari said the present war effort was only intended 
to create a party to support the Government. The motion was lost without a 

divisimi. aggurance' given by Mr. T. S, Pillai, Joint Secretary, Oommeree 
Department, that the Oovernment would see that in the case of trade with * E. 
Africa, normal Wade channels were not unduly disturbed, Mr. Hosaeinhhai 
Laljee withdrew his cut motion **to discuss the exjports from India and the trade 
relationship with other countries.” Mr. FilUd said that Government policy with 
regaM to exports had been to allow only those coaii&o^ties which could be spared 
consistent with ^ war effort and to malutaia etatabt with varians markets out- 
idda India as far as poMible. The £. Afritau attemptiiig 
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Mr. Lalje^a cuUmotion **to diiouH the position of labour, Inolndbig ludhui 
seamsa who were still under the Commerce Department and whose grioranoss had* 
not hM heeded/’ was rejected without a division. Mn Ptllai, replying on behall 
^ the Oommeroe Department, said the conditions of ^ese seamen were not as 
mey had been desonbed. No case of delayed payments of wages had come to 
his notice, bnt the Government were pr^ared to make a full inquiry if any such 
case was brou^t to their notice. He also referred to 'me various comforts 
provided for Indian seamen at different parts iu this country. 

Urdu Lanooaoe in Broadcasting 


By 31 to 14 votes, the Assembly rejected the Muslim League Party’s out 
motion to ’’discuss the grievances of Muslims with regard to the service, language 
and OTOgrammes of the Broadcasting D^artment.” 

The mover, Nawah Siddtque Alt Khan criticized what he described as AIK*s 
’'language policy of encouraging high-flown Sanskrit and Hindi words and of 
coining ridiculous phrases” instead of using the Urdu language, which, according 
to him, was the language spoken and understood all over India. He also said 
that items of Muslim interest did not find their due place in the programmes and 
there was also favouritism shoen iu the choice of artistes. He complained about 
the paucity of Muslims in the Broad-casting service and said that their percentage 
was only 9.6. 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence Member, said he intervened in the debate 
because he took a great deal of interest in the possibility of a common language 
for India. Not one of the members opposite, he saio, had objected to the use of 
simple words from any language and they all realized that Urdu was the language 
originally intended so that people from all parts of the countiy and from across 
its oorder might converse with each other, and that Urdu or Hindustani if they 

§ referred to call it, contained words from all languages such as Knglish, French, 
lanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and it was a growing language. He had recently 
visited B. India and there be found that recruits from Madras learnt in 10 days to 
communicate ordinary ideas in simple Hindustani and were becoming literate in 
that language iu about 10 weeks. He appealed for tolerance and a spirit of 
compromise and patience with the effort to evolve a "lingua franca” for the 


county. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member explained that it had been recognized 
that the salaries paid in this department were inadequate : their readjustment had 
been under active consideration and it was hoped that results would be reached 
fairly soon. Beferring to communal composition of the stafiT, he pointed out that 
after careful examination of the nature of the qualifications necessary and other 
factors, certain poets in the department had been exempted from the Government 
'order regarding the percentage of communal representation, but the bulk of the 

G ists came under the dommunal order. Among all the non-gazetted posts, 
ttslims had their 25% representation. The paucity of Muslims in the ranks of 
assistant engineers and technical assistants was explained by the diflioul^ in 
obtainiilg Muslims with the requisite technical qualifications, but special efforts 
were being made to find ways in which better facilities might be affbrded to 
Muslims to enter the technical grade. As regards programmes, AIB’s policy 
must be to make programmes acceptable to the general listener and ^ to reduce uie 
number of items of quasi-religious or mainly communal items without leducing 
purely religious items. Tho motion was pressed to a division and was lost by 
14 votes to 31. The House then adjourned. 

Martial Law in Bind 


loth. MARCH:— The Assembly today rejected by 39 vates to 34 the cut motion 
moved by Mr. Yuzvf Haroon, Muslim League member from Sind, to discuss the 
administration of martial law in Bind. Bfo. Haroon condemned the introduotlM 
of martial law in parts of Sind where the Hur trouble did not o^st and all^^ 
that daring the 9 months since the introduction of martial law. Bind had pasM 
through '’a reign of terror.” He referred to a numimr of incidents m whleti 1^ 
asserted that innocent persons had died or suffered in concentration camps* 

Hors themselves, however, were at darge m great numbers, and cultivators in the 
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^ H« asked that martial law •honul be removed from areas where tberi was no Ear 
trouble and that an inquiry should be made into the oharges made against its 
administration. The Governor of Sind in Deoember had announced that at least in 
the West part of Sind martial law would be abrogated, but so far that had not 
been done. 

Mr. C. if. Triwdi^ Defence Secretary, denied that there had been **a reign of 
terror'* in the martial law area. If the Incidents alleged by the mover had 
happened, how was it that no member had mentioned them earlier in the House or 
brought &em to Government’s notice? This was the first time that they had been 
mentioned and as far as information available to him went, the allegations were 
incorrect. The military and the police had worked under conditions of great 
difficulty ; the aria was enormous and the country difficult owing to lack of 
communication while the civil disobedience movement and the floods added to the 
difficulties. But the situation had now improved considerably and a sense of 
security and order had largely been restored. The task, however, was not complete ; 
all the Hur leaders had not been disposed of ; and it was clear that though the 
state of affairs had changed for the better, the stage had not been reached when 
withdrawal of martial law would be justified. No one was more anxious than 
Government that martial law should not be retained a day longer than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Muslims in Supply Department 

The House rejected without division Mr. G. B. Nairang^a cut motion to discuss 
the grievances of Muslims in regard to their "meagre share in the services of the 
Supply Department and in the contracts given by the DeY>artment.” Mr. Nairang 
referred to correspondence which he had with Sir Horn! Mody on the subject and 
said that Sir Homi gave him a detailed reply but since he resigned the* position of 
Muslims had deteriorated. Mr. Nairang explained that bet ween Aug. 1941 and Oct. 
1942 there had been a fall in the percentage of Muslims. For instance, in the grade 
routine staff, the percentage had falleu'^from 25 to 20. The argument that Muslims 
with technical qualifications were not available had no substance because there were 
hundreds of posts which rejiuired no technical qualifications. 

Mr. J, A, Mackeown, Joint Secretary, Bupjdy Department, said that be must oppose 
the motiou not because the department contended that the position of Muslim 

representation was in all respects satisfactory, but because he contended that 
considering the difficulties they had to face and the effort they were 

making, t^ey deserved no censure but credit for the degree of success 
achieved. It was correct that between August, 1941, and October, 1942, 
there had been a fall in the percentage of Muslims employed comnared 

to the total number of staff, but the actual number of Muslims haa in 
most cases increased. Even as regards percentage, it was in excess in 
certain cases. For instance, in the grade of officers of the Chief Gontoller 
of Purchase and Supply the proportion of Muslims was 40%. Mr. Mackeown * 

referred to the difficulties of getting suitable Muslims and said the 

department would welcome help from members of the House in the matter. 
If members of the Muslim League Party would give them the names of 

,, suitably qualified Muslim officers, the department would give them the 
fullest chance. 

Agbigultube in India 

The House gave over two hours to the European Group’s cut motion 

to discuss meaus whereby the present prosperous agricultural conditions 
might be used for the permanent rehabilitation of agriculture. Mr. C, P. 
Lawaon^ moving the motion, wished that something more than a frac- 

tion^ of the hundreds of crores which might be spent to defend the country 
against Nazi domination could , be sprat on defending it against bad agri- 
oulture and against a standard of life among agriculturists which was 
lower, than that of any other section of the people. He suggested, among 
oihtit, things, the fixation of minimum prices for crops and the making 
of central arrangements for dealing with suraluses or deficits. He also 
suggested a crop planning developement of Hydro-electric schemes for the 
supply of power lor a number of mlnoX industries and for tube-wsllB and 
a review oi xhinor crops which could grown in India and which 
rauld be used not only for internal consumption but also for export. Mr, 
Mr Bupported the motion and said that minimum prices could not 
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ijjWntdntd iuIeM lome puToharing oiguiatioo on tiio linu of ^nmien' 
eo-mmtivQ tocietiet existed. Sir Frederici James suggested that otie^ M Uie 
moil Tslusble uses to which the sterling bslsnoes could be put wii lor 

reoCHitruction of agriculture, by providi^ pumps for water supply^ tractors, 
thrushing machines and plpuiois. Sir l^ederick emphasis^* the need for &e 
provision of cheap and effective transport for the agriculturist so that he 
could market bis goods. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Agriculture, gave « 
the assurance that all the suggestions made in the course of the deoate 
would be examined. Mr. Lawson withdrew his motion. The guillotine was 
then applied and all the demands were passed. The House then adiourned. 

Dbbatb on thb Financb Bill 

Assembly began ‘the debate on the Ist reading of the 
Finance Bill to-day. Sir Cowasji Jehnngir suggested the establishment of an ad 
hoc committee consisting of members of both Houses and men representing finance 
and business and those whose opinions on finance were worth while to advise the 
Government on questions such as joint war measures arising from the 
financial settlement of 1939 between HMQ and India. He expressed doubts about* 
the necessity of creating the pension fund now and said such a procedure might 
result in ultimate lose because the Finance Member would pay a much higher rate 
of interest on the treasury bills which he would have to issue in India than the 
rate he would get from HMG on the fund. Referring to the reconstruction fund 
he said unless the intention was to sterilize a portion of the sterling balances be 
could not understand why large amounts should be earmarked for an object which 
could not be fulfilled npw. He thought it possible for the Government to make a 
statement, that they did not intend that sterling balance should be earmai'ked for 
goods purchased only -from UK. The question whether it would be possible to get 
goods from the UK or not was a domestic one. but the fact that India should be 
free to buy in the cheapest market could not be contested. He also thought that it 
was possible to come to some arrangement whereby the value of sterling vis-a-vis 
the rupee would be stabilized. 

Sir Frederick James said that little reference had been made during discussion 
on the Defence Bervice. 'J'hey owed a duty to these men. who had joined from ail 
parts of India. He paid a special tribute to the work of the Indian Navy and said 
he understood that Adm. Fitzherbert was shortly leaving India. The Acfmiral had 
done a great deal 'to bring the RIN to its present strength and would leave behind 
ill India a i^eat many who would remember his great work (cheers). About the 
Indian Air Force. Bir Frederick asked whether the latest machines and equinment 
to which the Finance Member referred had arrived. He dealt with a number of 
of difiSculties felt by officers, such as the difference in pay and allowance between 
emergency commissioned and regular officers, passage facilities, accommodation and 
differences in allowances made to dependants of European and Indian prisoners 
of war. , , . 

Mr. Qovind F. Deshmukh joined in paying a tribute to the services to this 
country of Adm. Fitzherbert. He stressed the need of having a well-planned post- 
war reconstruction programme and urged that steps be taken to prevent a slump 
in trade and agriculture. The purchase of tractors and high-power machinery for 
use in India would bo sheer waste of money unless it was preceded by the 
introduction of a system of collective farming. With the present small holdings 
and lack of settled labour, it was no use buying heavy agricultural goods. Propa- 
ganda by the National War Front was also criticized by Mr. Peshmukh who felt it 
was not good to be told "that if we did not do a certain thing we stood to lose. 
The line should be that if we did a certain thing we stood to gain. The propowl 
of a direct reciprocal aid agreement with the Ub. would not only bo of financial 
advantage but would also help India to improve her political status especially if 
other similar agreements with other United Nations could follow. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed spoke next for 75 minutes and bad not finished when the 
House rose. He explained why sterling credits arose and accumulated and sug- 
gested that they should be kept as a floating account and not be invwted in long 
term contracts for it was uncertain when money would be required. TJew assets 
should be spent in purchasing heavy industrial macblnerv which India would 
require immediately after the war and^e pnrobasM should be made from any 
eountrj and in the cbeapert market. He emp^ijed Uie Importance of ent^g 
into a direct Lease-Lend arrangement with ttie UB and said it should not 
limited to our defence requirements but should also cq[ver trade ueeda and seienttfio 
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The time hed eleo oome ton eccmemic link-ap wnoiig Uie tTettad 
lUtionB. If this was dose it woald Rife greet ourrenoy etebiUty both id" war time 
end after the wer. If ibis was wet done DOW there was a danger of a defenee in 
world economy after the war* The Finance Member should put this proposal on 
hdialf India to the other members of the United Nations. He deprecated talk 
. of inflation and traced it to, enemy-engineered plans to npspt trade, dislocate cnrrinoy 
and distnrb the food markets. If business increased, currency would increase and 
expand. The tendency of hoarding encouraged by enemies of the country must 
also be taken into account. The theory of a metalling backing of currency wee 
ont of date. Gold and silver were no longer currencies or commodities because no 
▼aine could be attached to Iqpked up treasures. Currency had to expand with the 
neede of the country. Sir Ziauddin strongly criticized the reduction in the per- 
centage of Muslims in the Supply l^partment. He had not finished when the 
Preeiaeot adjourned the House. 

12th. MARCH :—Str Zta-ud-dtn Ahmed commented on the preference 
« jdiown to the textile industry by the Supply Department at the expense 
of other indnstries particularly leather. After urging strict adherence to the 
communal riots resolution of 1934 in all Departments of the Government 
he criticized the food policy and concluded by emphaBisiiig that the three 
eeeehtiale to be safeguarded for the welfare of the country were food, currency 
and transport. 

Dr. Sir Raianyi Dalai dwelt on the advantages to India of the Indo- 
British connexion. Me was convinced that India would become a jf^elf-govern- 
ing unit of the British Commonwealth of Nations. India required large 
naval, land and air forces for her defence, particularly when she became 
free. Ti^e present expansion of the Defence forces was a step in the right 
direction. Defence expenditure was not in any way greater than India’s needs. 

’To the battle of bread, bania has beaten the British hollow,” said 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ attacking the Government of India's food policy. On 
the last 34 years of war, India has reached the peak of her sacrifice and 
a vaat majority of the people were underfed and underclothed. Disput- 
ing the statement that the purchasing power of the people had increased, 

he said that withdrawals to the extent of Rs. 51 crores had taken place 

in the present war period from the post office savings banks and oaah 
certificates. Food 'and clothing were the two roost vital problems of the 

country today. The Government had failed to achieve any success in reliev- 
ing the situation. He criticized the Government’s withdrawal of control of 

wneat pricea and remarked that, whereas in England prices of essential commodities 
had only increased by 21% above the pre-war level in India, the price was 
between 1CX)% and 200^/0. Mr. Mehta complained that the Commerce De- 
partment had not explained what exactly was the position of the U.K.C.O. 
Bepoits had reached him regarding the increasing influence of the Corpo- 
ration in India’s export trade. Referring to sugar, he said that the Govern- 
ment, by permitting an increase in price of Rs. 2-5 per maund, bad made 
a free gift of Rs. 3} crores to the manufacturers at the cost of the 

consumer. Some of the biggest manufacturers in Bombay and the U.P. had 
tdd him that they never wanted the increase. He argued that inflation 
existed in the country to the extent of Rs. 200 crores of currency, mak- 
ing; allowance for increase in population, expansion of trade and industryj 

and hoarding etc., It was wrong, therefore, to say that there was no infla- 
tion at all in India. DwelMog on the political deadlock, Mr. Jamnadas 

declared that the solutioift of the deadlock which began on August 8 last 
year was incredibly simple ; but lasting was not the method and the con- 
ferenoe-holders in Bombay were not the people to bring it about. Who were 
these busy bodies to presume to stand as hostages for Mr.' Gandhi ? Mr. 
Gandhi himself had declared that he was prepared to reconsider the posi- 
Uon. Mr. Gandhi shoutd, therefore, be allowed to be among the members 
of the Workliig Committee even under detention, and, if they came to 
the conclusion that the ’’sabotage resOlntion” of Congress of August 8, should be 
withdrawn, the Government ahould alao withdraw the order of detention of 
afl OCDgressmen. In order tiiat preat^ on both aides might be saved, ^ 
both deoisiona might be annonneed sluHiltaiieoiiify* As regards the aolntion 

of the larger 'deadlook between Brilaiu be asked that 

atonld declm thehr loyalty to the Atiantli Chiu^'' in respect of Ihdbu 
Indla^i freedom would then be aasnzed. 
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lpWiUes. J^ Joioed in the demand for an ad ^ oommittee to bonsfil^ the 
^^tion at this atMe.^(^miDg to taxation, he considered that it was quite unheeea- 

SsLi**! borrowing. He said that the 

ididdle classes and the small induBtm^^^ already overbnrned. The 

Unaspati WM also unjust. He criticiaed the Government on the working 

PDlto of Indianiaat^n in the Army and said that there were not enough 
m officers ranks. He also said th^ ^e majority of the clerical staff at HQ 
Europeans. Mr. Navalrai had not finished when the House adjourned till the Ifitti. 

-Bi •A Navalmi, concluding his unfinished speech of 

Friday last, urged the Government to start negotiations with the Oongress for the 
mmoval of toe political deadlock and to release Congress leaders, or at last allow 
toe mem^rs of the Congress Working Committee to be with Mr. Gandhi in order 
to give them toe opportunity to revise their attitude and thus throw toe burden 
on them. Cutlining toe Muslim League attitude towards the Finance Bill, Sir 
Mohammed Yamtn Khan said that, in view of the Government's attitude, the 
Muslim league Party had no choice but to vote against the Finance Bill. If 
prices had been effectively controlled, the food and cloth situation in the country 
would not have deteriorated. He thought that the whole deficit could have been met 
^ by a stricter control of Government expenditure. Regarding the political problem, 
he wanted the British Government to trust the country if toe Congress could 
not be trusted. There should be a clear declaration of India’s freedom so that 
she could fight toe war as one of the United Nations. 

Mr. K, G. Ambedgaonkar, Deputy Secretary, Food Depsrtment, replying to 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, said that, if in toe battle for bread the bania had triumphed, 
it was not only against the Government but against the consuming public. It 
was not a matter for gloating over but for strong public condemnation. It was 
not only Government action that could remedy this, but strong public opinion, 
and he hoped toe House would give its co-operation in order to create it. 
Referring to sugar prices, Mr. Ambedgaonkar said that, so far as manufacturers 
in Bombay were concerned, the statement that the increase of He. 2-5 per md. 
was a gift to them was correct, but on other points Mr. Mehta’s informant was 
wrong. It was only after examining the question in great detail toat toe increase 
of Rs. 2-5 was decided upon. Many factories would otherwise have closed down. 
It was true that even the increased price'bad not solved the problem in Bengal. 
The price was not fixed in relation to the cost of production in Bengal but on 
toe average cost in toe whole of India. On any other basis it was not possible to 
have a control price. The fact remained that sugar was still the cheapest commo- 
dity in the country. 

Mr. K, L, C. Owilt (European Group) urged the collaboration of the Central 
Government with toe provinces in an attempt to reach uniformity in the payment 
of dearness living allowance by toe various industries and the immediate intro- 
duction of price control measures. He considered there was little reason shown in 
the adoption of the payment of dearness allowance on a scale dependent upon the 
incidence of the cost of living if there was no parallel price control of the product 
of toe industry concerned, and, if this procedure was permitted to continue without 
toe fixation of ceiling prices of commodities, it would inevitably lead to economic 
disaster, for who but too State and the individuals coinF>rising it paid these 
allowances ? Turning to too subject of import licences, he pointed out the ^Isys 
that ocourr^ in granting them and said a huge waste of time occurred not in the 
actual lamination of toe files, but in transit from one Department to another and 
suff seated that, if the Government could employ commercial experto to assist them 
in production, they could alBO import .imilw .dvice to oyerh.ul th«r filing 
•yntem. Mr Gwilt bIbo referred to .the cpnBtBot chBogee, resulting from the rBrtd 
n^ion^f BO msny Deportments in Delhi, not only in their personnel, but In the 
ffion^f th^oS^ment itself snd^ ssM the t® set op s OenM 

Mniry Burou for the convenience of vloitoro. Mr GwiU drew the Government's 
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: ' ' llms tEGietmVE A&BmisLt , ^ 

Hr O. M, 2W«<A, Defence Secretory, endoteed wholdieerteiilly tlie epfneeietite 
refemces made in the House to the brilllaot achievements of the troops^ the 
Navy and the Air Forces in India and their man;y deeds of conspionons galianiry 
and ralour in sereral theatres of war. 

About Sir Frederick James’s obserrations on war correBfM>ndents, Mr. Trivedi 
said that the ma{ority of war correspondents had taken a opnsistently balanced view 
of oor operations in Burma and so had the Indian Press on the whole, though 
it^ was true that in certain sections of the Press particularly overseas the modest 
aunooncement made ifi the communique of Decemb^ 19 was nailed as the beginning 
of the reconquest of Burma. On occasions it was advisable for those responsible for 
publicity to tmSB over in silence speculations or even exaggerations in the Press 
in order that the enemy might not obtain information of some value. 6ul^ect to 
this consideration, he assured 8!r Frederick that it had been and would continue to 
be the constant endeavour of the Directorate of Public Relations through contacts 
with the Presa or war correspondents or by other means to ensure that publicity 
was conducted In a manner which would avoid either excessive optimism or undue 
pessimism. Mr. Trivedi declared that in no single comparable case was the pay 
of an officer df the Indian Army while a prisoner of war less than the pay drawn 
by a British Service officer in captivity : in fact, the pay of an officer of the Indian 
Army while a prisoner of war was always greater than that of a British Service 
officer. He added that it had now been decided that the marriage allowance and 
lodging allowance of officers of the Indian Army would not be cut by 25% while 
they were prisoners of war, In addition, separation allowance which was noV 
granted previously would be given in full. 

Mr. Trivedi said that the completion of the lO-squadron plan for the Indian 
Air Force announced in the Assembly in Nov. 1941 was now in sight. A certain 
number of .modern airczaft bad already reached India and more were due to arrive. 
The limiting factor now was not the lack of modern types of aircraft but an in- 
sufficiency of trained technical Indian personnel lor ground duties. It was hoped 
however to form 7 squadrons by the end of June, 1943, and to complete the full 
lO-equadroD programme by the end of this year. This would give India an air 
force exactly 10 times its size at the outbreak of the war and for the let time in 
its history India would have a modern air force equipped with modern aircraft and 
able to take an active part in the defence of her frontiers. In addition to this 
scheme, it had been decided to undertake 2 further important Indian Air Force 
expansion measures : (1) The introduction of a scheme for the appointment of a 
number of Indian Air Force personnel to RAF staffs and units in India to gain 
experience in established units working under yrar conditions and (2) Indianization 
of the balloon e^uadrons. 

Mr. Trivedi announced that arrangements had been made for" a squadron of 
the lAF to be at the Delhi airport on March 21, to give members of the Central 
Legislature an opportunity of seeing for themselves a modern squadron of the 
lAF, He hoped members would give Government their advice and assistance in 
obtaining the airmen-technicians necessary for the expansion of the lAF, 

Giving figures of the proportion of British and Indian officers in the army, he 
said at the outbreak of war it was 5.5 British to 1 Indian officer. On September 
3, 1942, it was 4.5 to 1. Permanent commissions, however, were not given at present 
either to Indian or British officers, and officers for the expanding forces were 
obtained by the grant of emergency commissions. On September 3, 1940, the 
proportion of emergency commissioned British officers to Indian officers was 2.75 
to 1. On September 3, 1942 the corresponding proportion was 1.5 to 1. While 
the number of British emergency commission^ officers had inoreased since 
September 3, 1940, by about 35P%, the number of Indian emergenwy commissioned 
officers bad increased by over 600%. 

A voice : '*I'hat is not the way to look at it.” ^ 

Mr. Trivedi sgid that there was practically unlimited further scope for the 
appointment of Indians as emergency commissioned officers. The difficulty was a 
shortage of suitable candidates coming forward. The suggestion made by Mr. 
Kavalrai that permanent commissions should be given could not possibly be 
scoepted. It would be out of the question both on financial and other grounds to 
build up the army required for war on the basia of permanent employment. The 
Indian Air Force was purely an Indian service, but i^cause fuliv trained Indian 
oflteers were not available, it bad been ne^sBary to employ a small number of RAF 
offiee» SB a temporary measure. Their peroentaga was only 2k. ' ^ 

Bir 4* OhaMnavi, speaking amid maiiyliiterinpaoiia, particnlarly fiom the 
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with the iterlinff bftUneet aad Md Ail' the 0.8** Pinidi 
S. AtriM bad all obtained from Britain paymenia more by dia-inveitmenta of 
»h aaaeta in thoae oonntriea than by opening aterling credita in Lobdoo. 

: jP^wance Member : What ia Canada doing now t 
^ Iw Abda/ Halim aaid that on the Argentlne*a inaiatenoe, Britain had agreed 
to give them a gold guarantee clanae. * 

jPinance -Ifember That waa before the war. 

Sir Abdul Halim : — WheAer before or aher Ae war doea not matter. Give 
ua Ae'aame guarantee. 

He went on to endorse the auggestiona made by the Federation of Indian 
Ohambera of Commerce and Industry to utilize the sterling balances for the liquida- 
tion of British investments in India, payment for purchases in durable assets 
like capital goods and payment in part in gold and dollars. He entered a protest 
against “the frittering away” of the sterling balances in funding penaiona and 
creating a Reconstruction Fund.^ Oriticizing the income-tax administration, he 
took strong exception to the insistence on Indian asBessees, and not lCuri>pean 
aasesseeB, submitting on oath a statement of total wealth. 'I'he law did not 
require this, and he indicated that a test case might have to be fought in ordef 
to establish the law on the subject. He dwelt on what he described as the British 
biiBiiiesB man’B cry for more agricultnrization of the country and on Mr. R.. R. 
Haddow*B “closed fist” shown at Indian industrialists and declared that India 
would resist any attempt to deprive her of her right to shape her economic and 
industrial structure in her best interests. 

Speaking on the general situation, Sir Abdul Halim complained that Govern- 
ment by their action in connexion with Mr. Gandhi’s fast had not only missed a 
great opportunity of bringing about an atmosphere in which reconciliation both 
between the communities and between them and Government would have been 
possible, but they had in the process lost the services of 3 Membera of the Viceroy’s 
Council who bad the largest support of the people. Mr. Gandhi’s release might 
well have enlisted the energies of the remaining years of his life to the healing of 
differences between the communities and between them and Government. Sir 
Abdul Halim, however, affirmed his faith iu the good sense of the British people, 
if not in the present ruling class, and he hoped that co-operation between Britaid 
and India would soon be established. 


16th. MARCH r—Dr. B, R, Amhedkar, Labour Member, replying to charges of 
Government “extravagance” in the use of paper, pointed out that, while shortage 
of paper did exist, there was no acute suffering. He gave figures of publications 
in England and India and said that, while in England in 1940, 11,000 publications 
were issued the figure for India was 15,000., Sir Frederick James had referred to 
the waste involved in republication in provincial “Gazettes’' of notifications in the 
“Gazette of India.’’ Dr, Ambedkar said this was necessary because the “Gazette” 
provided the primary proof in-law and the “Gazette,” therefore, was the last thing 
to which economy should be ruthlessly applied. The Government nevertheless had 
applied as much economy as was possible. Matter which once occupied 1| pages 
was now compressed into | a column. Margins bad been cut out and tlie Govern- 
ment had circularised Provincial Governments to ascertain whether republication 
of certain matter in provincial “Gazettes” was absolutely essetitial. The Govern- 
ment of India had also abolished about 140 forms and suspended others. “Indian 
Information” was to be reduced to i its present size and the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery had been given power to examine the essentiality of any publication. 
Dr. Ambedkar said he was not ready at this stage without further information 
to accept the suggestion to form a committee of the kind wbicdi was said to be 
at work in the UK. but the Government of India bad obtained financial 
aanction for the appointment of a commercial Master Printer who would be able 
to do what the Committee in England was said to have done. 

As regards Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s complaint that no Indian labour repreaen- 
tative had dmd invited to the Dominion Labour Conference, Dr. Amb^kar said 
that his Department was not consulted by the conveners of Ae Conference and 
it could not therefore, do anything in Ae matter, ^ ^ , 

Sped Ghulam Bhik Nairang (Muslim League) raised Ae question of represeii* 
tation of Muslims iu the Central Government Services and object^ to the 
Government’s answers to questions on Ae subject. He also referred^ to Ae 
difficulties of Oriental language newspapers in Ae matter of newsprint and asked 
the Government to increase their quotas. j j 

Mr« Frank Anthonp ''referred to Ae salaries and allowancea of BrHiah and 
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itotoineofe thtt.thay were ISiiropeeiie, It wet; eke toe teee,' 1 m debltiwt, toe! 
toe bettor edueetod cleee of Aoglo-lnditiie refaielto deny tbelr Indfen pewtotoie 
end drew the lower eqele of pey. He wee not eeking the GoTernnient to lower 
the eelery of British officers bat to iooreese the lerel of income ehd ellowenoe 
of ludUn commissioned officers* Mr. Antoony complained that Anglo-fndieas 
were not permitted to offer* themseWes for service in the lAF*, so they went to 
England and were admitted to the RAF and were doing well. Dyson» who 
held the record with 6 Italian planes brought down in 15 minutes, was an 
Anglo-Indian. 

Sir Vithal Narayan Chandavarkar, attempting to clear up misunderstandings 
about toe part played by the cotton textile industry, said that, if there was any 
industry which had foreseen the wisdom of control of production for war purpose 
and for civil topply, it was the textile industry. It had done its best to maintain 
production at its highest level and had done everything above board. One reason 
fpr the rise in prices was the failure of export control. Men came from the 
Middle East and in a short time were able to export large quantities of cloth. 
Bit Vithal Narayan agreed with the criticism that Es. 40 crores as the yield from 
KPT was an under-estimate and said that a substantial amount of this would be 
contributed by the Bombay mills alone, including those controlled by him. He 
charged Government with laxity in the collection of EPT and said that some of 
the concerns controlled by him had not yet been assessed for Oct. 1941. He also 
suggested the issue of taxation reserve certificates through which Government 
could get advance payments of taxes in cash on payment of a small interest 
as in England. 

Oriticising the payment of cash bonus to employees, he said it was the Bombay 
Government which was substantially responsible for the introduction of this system 
in Bombay, and he knew of cases in which even 6 months’ wages had been paid as 
bonus. Government themselves were encouraging this because the Income-tax 
Department had exempted these amounts from September. Having once introduced the 
system of cash bonus, it would not be possible to alter it. but be suggested that 
a ceiling limit should be placed on cash bonus and investment of the lialance in 
other ways ehould be encouraged. He objected to the fixing of Bs. 5,CX)0 as the 
limit for the income-tax surcharge and said it should not be less than Rs. 15,(XX), 
The lower limit was hard on fixed wage earners, who were mostly middle class 
people and the backbone of the country. About inflation, he declared that it was 
time for Government to have an Economic Advisory Council which the Treasury 
should consult. He also asked that no decision ought to be taken regarding the 
disposal of sterling balance now. He urged political parties in the country to 
form at least a united national opposition if a National Government was 
impossible.' « 

Khan Bahadur O, K. If. Skahban, surveying the different aspects of the 
Finance Member’s Budget speech, expressed satisfaction with the allocation between 
borrowing and taxation and asked if it was not proper to make borrowing more 
attractive in view of the fact that public response in the past had not been what it 
should be. Be maintained that national leaders whose co-operation the Government 
bad spumed for various reasons, could raise in the matter of a few months loans 
far exceeding those which the Government got in the last 3) years war. 

He described the funding of leconstruotion plans with the country’s sterling 
assets in England, as an unfair financial deal, and said it had evoked the deeped 
suspicion in the country. He asked the Government to respect national opinion. 
The speaker also referred to the growir^ resentment in India’s commercial circles 
against the activities of the United Kingdom Oommercial Corporation, 
The establishment of a National Government at the Centre imm^iately 
to end the present impasse and to stir up India’s war effort wm 
demanded by Sardar Sant Singh, who narrated " ‘*the repeated fulurea 
of the British Government to meet the political aspiration of india. Be 
suggested that the Viceroy should invite the ffiffinrant parties and interests in 
the country and ask them to select a leader, who should be entrusted with the 
task of forming a National Government. If the Congreas and Muslim L^gue stood 
out, let them do so, but power should be transferred to other elemento in the 
country. He urged the Government not to intensify fedings of frustration in the 
country any more but to try to end the politoml deadtoek with the least possible 
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obje^ to the presence of a large number of foreign troops in India and asM 
why tiui manpower of India was not fully tapped. He demanded more repiesttta* 
tioQ of BiUhs in the higher Government services, and supported the demand for 
the increase of newsprint quota for vernacular newspapers. 

Mr. if. Nauman commented on the paucity of Muslims in the Services and 
the small share they had in promotions and extensions of service. He said that 
the Government which had called Congressmen rebels were treating them differently 
sfrom Hurs whp were also called rebels. What was the explanation for this 
discriminatory treatment ? Was it because one was Hindu and the other Muslim ? 
He asked Government to do something for the vernacular Press in the country in 
the matter of newsprint. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

, 17th. MARCH By 48 votes to 21, the Assembly this afternoon passed the 
let reading of the Finance Bill. The motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration was passed. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill today. 
Dr* P, N, Banerjea^ Leader, Nationalist Party, said that the Bill was the 7th. or 
Sth. measure of taxation of the country in recent yeais. He complained that the 
Finance Member’s reply on the question of sterling balsnccs was unsatisfactory 

" * " * inted to place Itself in touch 
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abroad to defend the Empire, asked if it did not entitle India to be treated on a 
par with other members of the United Nations. He said that no regular post-war 
reconstruction plans were being thought out by the Indian Government, whet eat 
the TJSA.. Britain and other countries were actively planning for their peace-time 
future. He pleaded that war industries should be made permanent. In overseas 
trade the Government should see to it that the commerce and industry of this 
country did not occupy a subordinate position, but a position of equality with 
other countries. , . * j. j 

An emphatic demand for the immediate transfer of power to Indian bands 
was made by Nawabzada Liaqmt Ali Khan, Deputy T^eader of the Muslim 
lieague Party, who asserted that the present Government of India was completely 
divorced from public opinion and did not enjoy the confidence of the pcoTjle. 

He said : “It is most unfortunate that altliough every other country wbich 
is involved in this war is making so all-out effort, in India alone the Government 
and the people are total strangers. It is, therefore, natural that the India Govern- 


ment notenjoyinc the confidence of the ^ple, should have its actions looked upon 
with suapicionJ’ The Nawabzada observed that ‘•Indianizafaon wi&out 
lion” waa like changing a gramophone without changing the records. Criticwm of 
Ae pr^tXeroment would coUnu^ he «tid. unti real was transfe 
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iicertaliiing Ihe will of the people es to how they dedre to be govemed.'^ Aboot 
Sir fVederiek Jemee’ ideal of a United States of India, the speaker said that 
there must be independent States before there could be a United States of. India. 
He appealed to the Hindus to realise that it was impossible to ignore 100.000 OQO 
Muslims and their separate existence. Appealing to the United mtions. he con- 
cluded: **If you want to save humanity and shorten this war, you must fully 
mobilise the resources of this country. Today only 10% of these resources hare 
been utilised. The response to war loans is a case in point. India has immense 
resources and manpower, and even now the fullest support and co-operation of the 
parties willing to co-operate are available to the United Nations. Take the hand 
of friendship now offered once again, for nothing will satisfy the people of India, 
unless real power is transferred to their representatives. It is for you to make 
the choice.” 

Sir Jeremy Bateman, Finance Member, winding up the debate, concluded 
with a stem warning to the Bombay Cotton Market. *'He had,” he declared, 
**rarely seen a more disgusting or disgraceful spectacle than that provided by that 
market during the last Tew days. There was no justification to have run the level 
of the price of cotton as had been done. If they indulge in this type of action, 
Qovernmeut will mobilize the whole of its resources in order to defeat and crush 
them (Loud cheers). They have not only made it difficult to provide cheap cloth 
for the poor man ; they have introduced a serious obstacle In our programme of 
crop planning in order to secure the food production which we need to solve the 
food problem ; they have acted in the most anti-social way they possibly could. 
It is nothing less than economic sabotage. I assure the Ploiise that Government 
is certain! V not going to take that kind of thing lying down and are going to take 
the moat drastic «tepa to prevent it. I have learned a lesHon from the behaviour 
of the market, and if the speculators think I have said my last word on February 
27 they may find they are very badly mistaken” (Renewed cheers). About post-war 
reconstruction, 8ir Jeremy, earlier in his speech, said that Government were 
acutely conscious that reconstruction had become an urgent matter and it bad. to 
be dealt with now and they had decided to take up the matter at the highest level. 
They had decided that reconstruction should be dealt with by a committee of the 
Executive Council in the same way as the gearing-up of the war effort was dealt 
with by the War Besources Committee of the Council. The Viceroy would ' 
naturally be President of the committee as he was President of the War Resources 
Committee. The deputy president would be Sir J. P. Brivastava who had been 
asked to undertake the responsibility of presiding at all ordinary meetings. 
There would be various sub-committees of that committee and these would be 
presided over by members in charge of the subjects most directly affected, and in 
these Bub-committees the association of non-official representatives would naturally 
arise. One of these committees would be the committee dealing with internal and 
international trade. The Finance Member emphasized that reconstruction was 
essentially the work of the whole Government and it could not be a question to 
be left to a single department to be set up. About the Reconstruction Fund itself, 
the Finance Member made it clear that he would not hesitate to abandon the idea 
of segregating funds if the House did not like it. It was not necessary for the 
idea of the Reconstruction Fund that a part of the sterling balances should be 
removed from the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank. It might be found 
equally effective to determine wbat was the amount of these assets which should be 
earmarked for post-war reconstruction. 

On the question of defence expenditure, Sir Jeremy observed that he was not so 
innocent or foolish as to hope that in the task which he had had to undertake of 
arguing with HMG the oas^e on behalf of the Gevernment of India and on behalf 
of the country of India he would receive any single word of approbation whatever 
might be the outcome of his efforts ; and be had not been disappointed in ^at ex- 
pectation (Laughter). He accepted the observation of one of the speakers that the 
test of Government’s efforts in this respect should be the results. Then could it 
be argued, he asked, that the charge which India had been asked to bear was 
unreasonable in rdation to the magnitude of the cost of defending this country in 
the oircamstanoes which arose during the last 12 months. If members looked at a 
country like New Zealand with a population of approximately 8,000,000 people, 
they would be surprised to find that the defence expenditure borne by a country 
of that size was not entirely inoomparalde with, the Defence Budget that India 
has hitherto had to shoulder. There were certain people who would argue that 
^ii wae not India’s war in thq sense in wWoS it wee a war that epnoerned other 
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menmrr ot the OommonwMlth or the Uniied Nations, He knew that my few 
*ll® Honw would support that argument, but there was a eonsiderabto 
ooajg^ Indtan opinion which put forward that riew. Nerertheless, he was 
snrjMwd to find that same body of opinion considered that India should mate a 
pront out of the war and they did not think there was anything tainted in the 
profits which accrued to them from acUrities no part of which, they say, should 
be charged to the cost of India. 

Dealing with critics who argued that the Financial Settlement regarding war 
expenditure laid upon India a burden which was beyond her capacity, the Finance 
Member pointed out that these critics were in a dilemma. On the one hand they 
complained of the amount of the total cost charged against India, and on the 
other expressed considerable uneasiness about the size of the sterling balances 
mounting in India’s credit, Surely they must realize that in so far as the cost of 
operations was not borne by India, to that extent the payments she received from 
HMQ must increase and the sterling balances must also increase with them. The 
cost of war fell either on the one or the other side, and you could not legitimately 
complain at the same time that India’s defence expenditure was too high and the 
sterling balances which accrued to India were too high. Moreover, was there any 
one wno, when his house was on fire and he and his family were in danger, would 
Sf^ it was too expensive to save himself and his family and property ? Sir 
Jeremy then spoke on the difficulty of obtaining exact information about Lease- 
Lend supplies, particularly the difficulties of determining on whose account various 
categories of goods were received, whether they were on account of HMG or of 
India herself, and also the complications introduced by the non-arrival or delayed 
arrival of documents giving the value or quantity of goods, and so on. It was 
because of these difficulties and not because of any secretiveness that fuller 
information could not be given at this stage. Accounts could only be made up at 
the end of the year when it was known for what paiticular purposes the articles 
had been utilized, and this was being done in respect of 1941:1 In which year 
Lease-Lend supplies first began to arrive in India in substantial quantities. About 
Sir G. Jehangir’s estimate of the proceeds of EFT still outstanding, the Finance 
Member expressed disagreement with hia figure and said that Government bad 
gone into the matter with some care, but he was aware of the difficnlties and was 
making every effort to ensure that the lag between the time when the tax became 
available ana was collected was shortened as far as possible, 'rhe whole of the 
Moslem League Party and some members of the Nationalist Party voted against 
the Government, while other Nationalist members and all members of the 
Independent Party voted with the Government. 

18tb. MARCH The Assembly today passed the Finance Bill without division, 
after agreeing to 2 official amendments of a minor character. The amendments 
were moved by iSir John Sheehy and were for the omission of the provisoiis to 
Bub-clauses 5 and 7 of clause 5 of the Bill. Bir John explained that these 
provisions bad been included in the Bill by inadvertence. 

During discussion of the clauses, Pandit Nilkantha Das^a amendment for the 
omfksioD of the salt tax was lost without division. Bo were Mr. A, N, 
Chattopadhya*8 amendment seeking to reduce from 1 anna to } anna the postage 
rate for every tola or fraction thereof exceeding a tola and Mr. Lalchand NavalraVa 
amendment to reduce from 6 to 4 annas the parcel rate over 40 tolas. 

Tobacco Excise Bill 


The House also passed today the ^at reading of the Tobacco Excise Bill and 
was discussing the clauses when it rose for the day. Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta declared 
that the tax would press more heavily on the lower grades of tobacco than on the 
higher and would, therefore, hit the poor man more than the rich. Mr. T. T. 
Kriahnamaehari regarded the Bill as an invasion of the provincial sphere of 
taxation and said that in making the agriculturists responsible for filling complicated 
forms" and returns, the Government showed total ignownce of the Indian 
agriculturists’ condition. Mr. Hoaaainhhai Laljee considered that this obligation 
imposed on the agriculturist would lead to harassment and te an additional tax 
on him because he would have to employ someone else to fill in forms. M^ 

A. N. Chattopadhyaya, Azhar Ali .pd A. N. Dam oppomA the Bill. Pt. 

Do., deKriblDK tobawo a. “an index ol the opnqueat of the civiliaed Bwt by the 
iwiTilised West" (laughter), declared him^f in lat^ of the tax^bn^W 
GoTemment not to ‘‘inolaat’’ the eultWator in levying It Dr. Ponnw-jM tVpM the 
tax on country tobacco. Maulatut ZafaraU, after nmirUng that be ei^d not 
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teit imeomed by a tax, Govamm^t would ba aUa to bafawo. Ita bad- 
by other ways aad mesas. He, therefore, appealed to Gorernmoil 
a compromise with the Opposiyon and respect their wishes. His WHdo com- 
wint was that the poor were taxed by GoveTament and at the same time 
fljsec^ by the market and the cumulatiTe effect of it all was that their 
▼ilality was being upped. Sir Cawatji Jehangir said that tiie vegiteble 
pxodact indoBtry was fully organised and tilie manufacturer would be able 
to Bee that tax was paid by the consumer. Mr. Bamratan Gupta took 
the riew that it was not fair to lax a vital part of the poor mank 
food. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuguavi and Bhai Parmpuand also opposed taxation 
of the poor. Sir Jeremy Raieman. replying to the debate. optKwed circulation 
of the Bill because it was a simple musure. He explained that he had never 
said that such and such a tax was merely a war*tiroe or emergency tai^ 

He knew that a certain amount of taxation which had been necessitated 

by the war would, in due course, come under review and he trusted that 
a time might come when it would not be necessary to’ pinch the demands 
of the State so high. He, however, would not give any kind of guarantee 
on that subject Beplying to other points of objection, Sir Jeremy reiterated 
what he had emphasizea on several occasions before that nobody would be 
happier than he if not a single rupee of the E.P.T. accrued to Government 
from the operation of the textile industry. If thou who carried on the 
industry were content to trade upon a basis which left them nothing more 

than their standard profits, he would be quite happy. He would repeat 
that if that industry or any other industry would so organise itself as 

to sell its products to the poor at a price which would not yield profits 
higher than wbat they made in their standard periods, he was prepared to 
base his budget on that basis. (Cheers): He referred to the numerous amend- 
ments tabled for the reduction of the duty and in order to cut the pro- 
ceedings short, announced that if the Chair would admit an amendment 
reducing the tax from Rs. 7 to Rs. 5 per cwt he would be prepared to 
accept it. Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment to this effect and it was 
pasB^. The House then adjourned till March, 23. 

Railway Convehtiok Resolution 


23rd. MARCH The AsBembly to-day carried without a division the motion 
of the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall, for the election of a committee 
of 9 to serve with the War Transport and Finance Members, and the Financial 
Commissioner, Railways to consider matters arising out of clause IV of the Railway 
Convention resolution adopted by the House earlier in the session. A number of 
* speakers, including Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Syttd Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Jamnadae Mehta and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai stressed the importance of enlarging 
the committee and its scope. Sir Edward Benthall, replying, said that the resolu- 
tion gave the committee a wide enough scope to discuss all the Convention, and 
that after discussion with party leaders he had decided on the siae of the committee. 
It was desirable that it should be a small and efiieient working body not 
exceeding 12. 

Tea Control Amend. Bill 

After disposing of all demands for supplementary grants, the House took up 
Mr. T, S. Pillage Bill to amend the Indian Tea Control Act, seeking to extend the 
measure for the period of the war and 2 years thereafter. Mr. Pillay, moving 
consideration of the Bill, explained that the interests concerned had unanimously 
agreed to extension and said that control would be so worked as to leave ample 
tea for consumption in India. ... «... . . j ^ ^ 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani moved circulation of the Bill and was supported by Dr. 
Zid-ud-Din Ahmed who opposed control of production declaring that it was 
against the consumer's interests. The consumer, he pointed out, b^ now to pay 
for his tea B times the price he once paid for it. Mr. N, M. Joehi dwelt on the 
eonditions of labour in plantations and said that their wages were the lowest paid 
to industrial labour iu this country amounting to Rs. 7 or 8 a month to a man, 
Rs. 6 or 6 to a woman and Rs. 4 or 5 to a child. It was true they got certain 
concessions, such as J/5 of an acre of land each for tilling, huts for living In and 
fuel ; but the labourers suffered from restriction on freedom of movement ; and 
lahour legislation, such as the Payment of Wages Act or the Maternity Benefit Act, 
did not sddIv to them. 

Mr. !p. /. Cheitht, gjiviag flgnxw. idd Oe MM ovoiMt WM 
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4SUX)0.<)00 Ibt. letviag • bsluiee in India of 147,000,000 Iba. aftainat an eatimate of 
iutarnal contumptKm placed at ita hiabest at leaa (ban 130,000,000 Iba. Any liae 
iii price, tberefore, did not ariae from ebortaf;e of auppliea. Speaking nn tiie 
plan ter 0 , he said that tbrj welcomed every fall in pricea and the various plantera* 
assoeiaUona bad agreed that at no time should ezporta be allowed to go so high 
as to lead to a sbortagie in India. Control of the production under the Act bad« he 
said, rescued the industry from a precarious condition. 

Dr. B, B* Ambedkapt Labour member, claimed that much serious blame 
could not be laid at Government’s doors, for of the 5 main recommendations of the 
Labour Gommissipn 4 were fundamentally of provincial concern and 1, namely, 
the establishment of a Wage* Fixing Board, had been given effect to by the Centre 
and an Act was already on the tttatute Book. About the other 4 recommendations, 
neither the Assam Government nor Mr. Joshi himself moved in the matter until 
at the Central Goverument’a instance the Congress Ministry in Assam appointed a 
committee of inquiry^ but that committee languisiied following a conflict within 
itself, ^on after that war broke out. The protection of labour interests the 
Government regarded aa of paramount importance, said Dr. Ambedkar. No exact 
information was available about wages in tea plantations, but it was noticeable 
that conditions in the plantations were unregulated and they varied enormously from 
garden to garden. That was a atate of affairs which the Government of India 
would not tolerate. It was also clear that the Government could not enter upon any 
legislation unless they had sujfficient material brought before them as a result 
of an impartial inquiry. An inquiry of this nature was one of the riders put for- 
ward by the Labour Commission itself. The question, however, was whether an 
inquiry could be instituted at present. It would not be right to start any inquiry 
In Assam or Bengal where the bulk of the plantations existed, namely some 607,000 
acres, because it would have a disturbing effect in areas which were greatly 
exposied to enemy action. Could the Government begin an inquiry into the 
plantationa in B. India ? They could, but the acreage there ^as only 163,000, 
representing a very small proportion of the total tea area in the country and it 
seemed to the Government of India that no good could accrue to labour as a result of 
an inquiry into such a small part of the area. Closure was moved and accepted 
at this stage and Mr. Pillay, replyin, said nothing of value could be 
gained by circulation and pointed out that extension of control was necessary 
in the consumers’ interests. The circulation was lost, and the House 
agreed to the motion for consideration. Further debate on the Bill 
was adjourned till the next day, the 24Ui. Hareh, when the House passed 
the 3rd reading of the Bill by 41 votes to 31. Mr. M, Nauman, Mr. 
Jamnadaa Mehta, Sir Zia^ud^Din Ahmed and Mr. Oovind Deshmufch opposed tha 
Bill which, in their view, took no note of' the consumers’ interests. Mr. Griffiths 
and Mr. Huasainhhai Lalji argued that the Bill was necessary in order to 
protect the interests of the industry. Dr. Bannerji^ while not opposing the 
principle, asked that ita application should be properly made, Mr. T, 8. Pillay 
said that the consumers’ interest was constantly present before Government 
and that the Bill was in the consumers’ interest and was necessary if the industry 
was to be placed on a reasonable maintenance basis. 

Hindu Iktjbstxtb Succession Bill 

The House next took up Sir Sultan Ahmed^a motion for reference to a joint 
committee of both Houses of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu law relating 
to intestate succession. 

PU Nilkanta Daa moved circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon 
by Dec. 31, 1945, while Mr. Bmjnath Bajoria moved postponement of consideration 
till after the cessation of hostilities. Mr. Bajoria msoe it clear that he did not 
mean ^cessation of hostilities between man and woman. (Laughter.) The Chair 
ruled Mr. Bajoria’s motion out of order under the rules. 

Sir Sultan, commending his motion, expressed the hope that the Bill would be 
one of h series of measures which would form the constituents of a comprehensive 
code of Hindu law and simplify the rules laid down under that system by 
different commentators on the original codes and give tliem a statutory basis. 
After referring to the series of private Bills • which sought to remedy defects, 
6^ Bultsn discussed the main structure of the Bill. 

From every point of view, political or otherwise, the assimilation of the, 2 
achooli in matters^ of succession was to be welcomed, and indeed so far aa the 
lUtakshara Jurisdictio&a were concerned, the Legislature had already by the Act 
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M 1929 KiTen « hiRher place to the eoD*i daughter, the dt^pghterV ^i^ter, the 
Ihder and the aiater’s eon. and in the circa metancee, it would not he fair to 
iai|p;est that any violent change had been made which would ahook the conceienee 
of even the orthodox Banataniet. **Our aim and endeavour ahoiild t>e to aptdy 

the true Hindu spiritual outlook to the task of helping ^iiidu society to move 
on with the march of time. It is not foreign to that culture if we attempt to 
blend stability with movement, eternal truth with external evolution.*’ 1he Bill, 
he said, had to come into force on Jan. 1, 1946. The main reason for this was 
to give Governors* ' provinces sufficient time to pass complementary legislation 
in respect of agricultural land which was a provincial subject. Any enactment 
relating to it had been held by the Federal Oourt to be outside the oompetenoe 
of the Centre. 

Bhai Parmanand, opposing the Bill and supporting postponement, asked 

where was the urgency of a Bill of auch a revolutionary character? For those 
modern Westernized Hindus who were fond of changes in Hindu I^aw, there 
was the Civil Marriage Act of which they could take advantage. What right had 
these people to enforce this Bill on all Hindus and attempt to change the whole 
law? The Bill, in his view, would destrov the family, which was the unit of 

Hindu society, and lead to fragmentation and disintegration of property. Bhai 

Parmanand asked that the Bill should either be , postponed or made an issue 
in the next election, and then proceeded with if the electorate supported it. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray, the woman representative specially nominated for the debate 
on the Bill, did not think that tlie Bill could have come as a surprise to any one. 
The vast majority of opinion on the Bill was in favour of it. She referred to the 
countrywide agitation that was carried on 10 years ago in favour of women’s 
rights and she maintained that it was not necessary to wait for the new elections 
to discover how far the country was in favour of the Bill. If a referendum were 
taken today, the result would show that Hindus were not only willing to support 
the principles of the Bill but would go much further. Mrs Kay. hoped that the 
Bill would murk the beginning of a new era of social reform in India. 

Pt. Nilkanta Das disputed the claim that the Congress Parly if it were present 
would have supported the Bill. Mr. Deshmukh’s Bill, he said, originally proposed 
’^absolute estate” for widows, and that provision was opposed both by the 
Government and the Congress Party, Pt. Kilkanta Das asked if it was the in ten* 
lion to amend the Code of Manu. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : Certainly not. 

Pt. Das had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Detenus & Political Prisoners 

2Sth. MARCH -Mr, T, T, Krjshnamachari moved to-dsy bis resolution recommend- 
ing drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the treatment of political prisoners 
and detenus and asking that members of the Central legislature should be allowed 
to visit prisoners and interview v^olitical prisoners so that they could draw attention 
to the inconveniences and restrictions imposed on these prisoners with a view to 
eliminating them. 

Four amendments were moved. Mr. AT. M, Joshi wanted prisoners to be 
provided with better living conditions in jails and adequate provision made for the 
maintenance of their families and for an impartial review of their cases. Pt. 
Nilkanta Das wanted the revision to he such as to facilitate the release of those 
who were in favour of co-operation in (he war effort. The amendmciits moved by 
Mr. Neogy asked that at least 2 interviews with relatives and friends be' allowed to 
prisoners who should be permitted to receive and dispatch at least 2 letters 
every month. , . . . ... 

Mr. Krishnamachari made it clear that the resolution did not ask for the 
release of such prisoners or seek to discuss Government’s policy. He also argued 
that the question of treatment of these prisoners was within the purview of 
of the Central Government. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, speaking in rwnonse to a request to 
explain the Government’s attitude at an early stage of the debate, said that the 
number of persons detained in connexion with the Congress movement was 8,120 on 
Feb. 1, 1943. and he claimed that tlie House would agree that, considering the 
extent of the movement the number was small and that there was no policy of 
indiseriminate arrest, for otherwise the number would have w®ch larger. 

The Home Member referred to Mr. Joshi’e recommendations following hia visit to 
the Deoli detention camp and said that the Government of uidia bad addiessed 
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rt tto. The provinoes had generally accepted the Government of Indians vieirs 
matter ; but th^ Home Member exptaiaed that it was not possible for the 
Central Government to take all tbeee matters out of the provincial Governments, 
hands nor could the Central Government be responsible for the administration of 
these matters, particularly where they had Ministries responsible to popular iefis* 
latuies which were tie proper place lo which questions should be addressed with 
regard to treatment of these prisoners. 

Sardar, Sant Singh : What happens when they refuse te answer questions in 
provincial legislatures ? 

Sir Raginald remarked that the Ministries were put in power by the people. 

A voic* : When about provinces where legislatures are not functioning ? 

Hie ffoiM Mimher replied it was not his fault that the legislatures were not 
functioning in certain provinces, 'rhose legislatares were withdrawn by the very 
people who were securi^ prisoners now. (Laughter). Sir Reginald proceeded to 
point ont that the Central Government were thus concerns with the Chief 
Oommistioner’s provinces and there thev had put into practice Mr. Joshi’s recom- 
lueudations wbicn had been accepted. On the whole, the treatment of priioners 
there was humane and reasonably liberal in the matter of privileges, but ox coarse 
the latitude allowed and the privileges given must be consistent with the reasons 
and objects of detention and consistent with the practical possibilities of jails 
administration. Of these practical possibilities the Governments tnemselves must be 
the judges. Becurity prisoners detained in connection with the present movement, 
said the Home Member, were governed by the same rules that applied to all security 
prisoners in general, but there were certain modifications based on the reasons and 
objects of their detention. Those modifications were precautionary and not penal. 
The movement, snob as it was, continued **and we must remember that as active 
organizers most of the persons detained were probably even more dangerous than 
many of those who were convicted, who were merely tools of these other people.” 

The Government, he said, took a very serious view of the dangers to which 
India was exposed by thd movement and they could not take any risk in dealing 
^ith them. The policy from the first had been to segregate these people and 
prevent them from establishing any contact with the outside, world, barring letters 
on purely personal and domestic matters. No relaxation of these restrictions 
could at present be contemplated because the war was not yet won, the danger was 
still there, and the Oongress movement was not yet dead. The underground 
organization of the Oongress still existed and waS' bent upon carrying on the move- 
ment. 'Hie more Government relaxed these restrictions the more cases occurred 
of escapes from jail and mutiny in jail. 

'*We roust have something tangible to convince us that India’s obligations for 
her own defence and for the defence of the United Nations stand in no further 
danger from these people.” Bo long as the Congress resolution stood, so long as 
the underground organization existed, the Government could take no more risks. 
Sir R^inald went on to remind the House once more that the restriotiona placed 
on these prisoners were governed by the nature and con tinned existence of the 
situation with which the Government had to deal, but at the same time the 
position of these people had in the past received careful consideration. 'J'hese per- 
sons would not be detained indefinitely. Government were anxious to relieve pre- 
Bure which existed in the jails. The House must not suppose that the present 
state of things was at all welcome to the Government, and with due caution they 
would do the best they eould to let these people go, but in the meanwhile there 
was no room for special investigation into the eondition on their detention. 

Further debate on the resolution was postponed till the next session, today 
being ^e last day Itm non-official feaolutionB this session. The House then adjoumecL 
HxiarDW Intee-Oastb Mabbiagb Bill 

B6tk. EUtCH :-*A Bill to validate marriages between Hindus belonging to 
the same ’*gotra” or ''pravar” and between Hindus belonging tp different sub- 
divisions of the same cast^ was discussed in the Assembly today on a motion by 
the mover, Mr. ^tfind Deshmukh, who arixed lor its reference to a select committee. 
Mr. Desbmukh said that the Bill was an enabliiig measure and as snch should not 
W objected to from the orthodox view-point. The question mi^t be asked wh; 
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Aet. Hit rvpif was that Hinda wprryiog nodef AAI 
aealh^ and was immediately separated from the Joint family. Mr. fimiBiinldi 
it dear, however, that if the Hindu Marriage Bill drafted by the Bad^^ 
fimittee which had already been introduced in the Aaseinbly had a reasbmible 
Idd^ieet of being proceeded with soon, he would withdraw his Bill. 4 
^ Mrs. ifeiittha Hoy hoped that the Ban Committee’s Bill would be taken np in 
the next session knd that members would give the Law Member an assurance that 
H would receive their support, so that it could be carried through even without It 
being referred to a select committee. Women In India, she added, were agaliiM 
piecemeal or patchwork amendment of the type attempted by Mr. Deshmukh and 
she hoped that the Bau (Committee’s Bill was only the first chapter in a comprehen- 
sive revision of the Hindu Marriage Code. . 

Sir Sultan Ahmed expressed sympathy with the mover and Mrs. Boy, but said 
that the orthodox point of view had also to be taken into account. He himself was 
prepared to proceed with the Ran Oommittee’s Bill todpy, but that was not possible 
and he could only say that it would be proceeded with when the time'Vas propitious. 
At present he was opposed to Mr. Deshmukh’s Bill. 

Mr. Deshmukh withdrew bis motion. 


llie Assembly, however, agreed to the continuance of Mr. (?. V, LeehmuWe two 
Bills, one further to amend the Special Marriage Act and the other to give Hindu 
married women a right to separate residence ana maintenance in certain circums- 
tances. Mr. Deshmukh (Congress) attended the House today in order to make his 
motion for their continuance. 

'I'he amendments made by the Douncil of State in Mr. Abdul OhanVe Muslim 
Wakfs Bill were accepted by the House which adjourned till the 29th. 


Hindu Intestate Succession Bill 


Sfith. MARCH:— 'Ihe Assembly today resumtd the debate on Sir Sultan 
Ahmed*8 motion for reference to a ]oint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succes- 
sion Bill. Pandit Nilakanta Daa urged postponement of the consideration of the BUI 
till after the war. He said there w^s no evidence that women in India wanted 
the Bill that the procedure adopted in ascertaining public opinion on it was 
defective that there were many public men who opposed it. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, for Instance, wanted postponement in view 
of the strong opinion expressed against it. 

Mr. Ramratan Oupta supported the principle of giving daughters a prbper 
share in property but objected to extending this principle to a daughter’s son or 
daughter ana so on. He also objected to retrospective effect being given to the 
Bill. He felt that the publicity given to it was not sufficient. 

Mr. Oovind Deshmukh said the question of a daughter’s right to property bad 
been agitating the public mind ever since the Deshmukh Act and it could not 
therefore be said that the problem had not received sufficient public attention. 
Even if more opinion remainea to be elicited, there was time to do so before the 
Belect Committee met. Those who took their stand on Manu should in his opinion 
remember that the structure of Hindu society had changed greatly since those 
days as it must if it was a living organism. 

Opponents of the Bill said the measure would lead to fragmentation of 
holdings, but this could be remedied by legislation providing for consolidation of 
holdings and by giving the right of pre-emption to a co-tenant when one of 
them wished to dispose of his holding. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria moved an amendment for circulation of the Bill till 
Deo 81. 1948. He strongly objected to the Bill being brought at the fag end of 
the session. The Government of Bengal bad expressed the opinion that the 
consideration of this Bill should be postponed till after the war. Coming from 
Bengal, he knew that the people there with bombs overhead and mines like this 
Bill under their feet (laughter) were not in a fit state of mind to give proper 
consideration to a measure of far-reaching social reform. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta strongly supported the demand for more time to 
consider the Bill. He said he had received a representation from the Qujerat 
Bhatia Btree Mandal saying that they bad not had sufficient time to study it He 
pointed out that social custom at present gave, ensured and perpetuated what the 
law' might not at present provide as a matter of legal right lor women. He knew 
wealthy Hindu families who had given dowries and presents to daughters ferin 
excess of anything that sons could expect as legal shares in the property. Be 
•uppcwted the demand that until autonomy wm rsatotld in the Provinces, 

26 
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ift^ lrttitoat e diviiioii to tela tibe Bill to e ioiot eeleet eommHtee of bolb 
Hohmii e^fttliig xA 18 membenu The Horn earlier reieeted two aotioef for 
oircnlatUm. one V Ft. Nilakanta Da$ tttl Deo. 31. 1345, and the otter by Mr. 
3, Bnjoria till- Dec 31. 1343* Mr. Ba)oria*i amendment waa loa^ by 35 rotee to 7. 
BL K, (7. Neogy, conttmiog tte debate on the select oommittee motion on this 
BUL enpressed sympathy with tte complaint that snfflcieiit time had not been 
Mfon for public opimlm to exprem itself fully on a measure which, it must he 
remembered, was likely to giro a rude shook to Me-long traditions. He quoted a 
number of auttorities to support his point of riew that Hindu law and custom 
hid undergone changes and* these changes had been approved and sanctioned by 
authoritative exponents and commentators. It was this elastic and growing 

character of Hindu law that great Hindu judges of Bengal and Madras had 
itoemd. Mr. Beogy suggested that when the Bill was passed it should be placed 
on the Statnm Book as a permissive measure in order to give the provinces 
sufficient time to pass complementary legislation in respect of agricultural 
property. This Bill would, in that case, be brought into force in the provinces 
as and when complementary legislation was passed. Otherwise, there would be 
two diffeient rules of suooession and that would lead to complication. 
Mr. A. Jf. Dam, supporting tte amendment for circulation till Dec. 31. 1945, 
said it waa not a dilatory motion because even the Rau Oommittee did 
not expect the Bill to become an Act till 1946, Mr* Ohulam 
B Nairang, . explaining the Muslim liOague's attitude, aaid that Islam 
gave the lead to tte world in recognizing women as equal partners in life, 
and also the lead in raising the status of women in society to one of independence. 
Muslims would therefore emphatically endorse any measure undertaken to give 
women’s rights practicid shape and force. The Bill however concerned the personal 
law of the Hindu nation. The attitude of tte Muslim League Party would there- 
fore be one of benevolent neutrality. They would help and co-operate in passing 
any part of the Bill which was non-conteutious and would remain neutral on any 
part of it which was liotly contested, That attitude would be maintained by them, 
even though he regretted to find that Hindu members of the House obstructed ana 
criticized measures which related solely to Muslim personal law. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, replying on the debate, said that if necessary he was 
prepared to examine before tte select committee two or three experts particularly 
from Bengal who might be of help to the committee. He was also prepared to give 
time for expression oi public opinion on the Bill if it emerged from the select 
committee in a form that made this n^essary. He gave the assurance that tte 
select committee would not be packed with supporters of the Bill but would have- 
on it men who held very stroug views against the Bill. He agreed to invite t\m 
, opinion of one or two women’s associations in Bombay or Poona who bad not 
expressed their views. Beyond that he would not go. He was not prepared to acMpt 
the motion for circulation, The Law Member explained why circulation was 
anneoessary and pointed out that since April 1941, when the Rau Oommittee made 
ita preliminary report based on a questionnaire previously issued, the subject had 
been constantly before the public and tte opinions received on the Bill in its 
present form covered 107 closely printed pages. 

Leaders Rbfubsd TO IWTEaviBvr Gandhi 

End. APROi— Mr. T. T. Kriahnamachari attempted to move an adjournment 
to-doy to discuss tte Qoverqment’e refusal to permit leaders to interview Mr. Gandhi. 
The Home Member, Sir Beginald Maxmll objecting said that the application for 
an interview waa presumably made to tte Viceroy as head of the Government of 
India and his reply was based on tte policy already laid down by the Government 
in leftatd to the eonditions of detention, a ^licy to whion Government ^ 
ooneistently* adhered. There had been no obange in that policy, which had been 
in existence for a considerable time and had often been before the House already. 

Mr. N, Joski aaid that there hed been a great oh^ge in the situation. ui 
reply to tile Pfssidsfif's queetion It waa atated that tte interview sought was for 
political purposea. The (fhair observed thatjf ttC purpose was purely political and 
aimed at resolving the^deadloek, it waa not , « hew matter* The motion wae, there**' 
fore, out of order. The Houee at tiiii stage adjourn ^ging dig” 
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35. Mr. Nieunja Behabi Maiti. 

36. Mr. Dhibendba Nabayan 

Mueerjl 

37. Mr. Bukumar Dutta. 

38. Mr. Manmatha Nath Boy. 

89. Bai Joqebb Chandra Ben 

Bahadur. 

40. Mb. F. Bannebji. 

41. Mb. Haripada Cbattofadbyay. 

42 . Mr. Babanka Bekhab Banyal. 

43. Mb. Atul Krishna Ghosb. 

44. Babu Nagbndba Nath Ben. 

45. Mb. Batya Pbiya Banebjee. 

46. Mr. Atul Chandra Kumab. 

47. Mb. Nishitha Nath Kundu.* 

48. Babu Ebagendba Nath Dab 

Gupta. 

49. Mb. Jotindra Nath 

Cbakbabaett. 

5a Babu Nabendra Nabayan 

Ohanbababty. 

51. Mb. Atul Ohandba SEN, 

62. Mb. Kiban Bankab Boy. 

58. Mb. Ohabu Ohandra Boy. 

54. Babu Janendba Ohand^ 

Maidmdab. 


55. Mb. Surendba Nath Biswas 

56. Bbijut Nabendra Nath Das 

QUfTA 

57. Mb. Jogendba Nath Mandal ' 

58. Mb. Dhibendba Nath Dutta 

59. Mb. Harbndba Kumar Sub 

60. Mbs* Nelli Sen Gupta 

61. Mb. Dambab Singh Qurung 

62. Mb. Adwaita Kumar Maji 

63. Mr. Banku Behabi Man dal 

64. Babu Debendra Nath Dabs 

65. Srijut Asbutosh Mulltgk 

66. Mb. Krishna Prasad Mandal 
67- Mr. Harbndba Nath Dolux 

68. Babu Radhanath Das 

69. Mb. Pulin Behabi Mulliok 

70. Mr. Hem Chandra Nasxab 

71. Mr. Anukcl Ohandra Das 

72. Babu Lakrbmx Nabayan Biswas 

73. Bai Sahib Kieit Bhuban Das 

74. Mr.- Rasik Lal Biswas 

75. Mb. Patiram Ray 

76. Mr. Tarinigbaran Pramanxr 

77. Babu Peemhari Babma 

78. Babu Shyama Probad Barman 

79. Babu Upbndbanath Barman 

80. Mr. PUBPAJIT Barma 

81. Babu Kshei'ea Nath Binoba 

82. Babu Madbusudan Sarkar 

83. Mr. Dhananjoy Boy 
Mr. Ambita*Lal Mandal 

85. Mr. Monomohan Dab 

86. Mb. Bxrat Chandra Mandal 

87. Mr. Peomatha Ranjan Thakur 

88. Mb. Upendranath Edbar 

89. Jagat Ohanlba Mandal 

2. Muhammadan Conatltnenctea 

90. Mb. M. a. H. Ispahani 

91. Mr. K. Noobuddin 

92. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Md. 

SOLAIMAN 

93. Maulvi Abdul Habbim 

94. Maulvi Md. Abdub Rashbbd 

95. Khan Bahadur Db. Syed 

Muhammad Siddiquv 

96. Khan Bahadur Maulvi 

alfazuddin Ahmed 

97. Maulvi Abdul Quasem 

98. Khan Bahadur Maulvi 8. Abduh 

Baun 

99. Khan Sbaib Jabimuddin Ahmed 

100. Yousur Mirza 

101. Khan Bahadur A* F. M. AeuM 

102. Mr. M. Bbamsuddin Ahm»^^^ 
108. Mr. Mohammad Mohbin Au 

104. Dr. Abdul Motalee Malim 
Mr. 8yed Badbudduja 
106. Sabxesada Kawan Jam 
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JD7. . Mb. H. Fibbao Baja Obdwdbobt 
106. Mb. Sybd l^AnsBBB- Au 
106. MAinVI WAUUB Babmab 

110. Mr. Sjibajai. Islam 

111. Ebab Babaddb Mablaba. 

abhbd Au Ebtatfdbi 
118. Mb. Abdul Hakbbm 
ll{k Mb. Sybd Jalaluddib Hasbbwy 
llA Mb. Sybd Mubtaoawsal Haqub 
110. Maulti Mabibuddib Akbabo 

116. Maulvi Mohammad Amib Au Mia 

117. Maulvi M. Moslem Ali Molla 

118. Maulvi Mavizuddib Oboudbuby 
110. Maulvi Havizuddib Oboudbuby 

180. Maulvi Abdul Jabbab 

121. Vaoabt 

188. Kbab Babadub a. M. L. Babmab 

188. Haji Savibuddib Abmbd 
184. Kbab Babadub Sbah AbdubBauf 

126. Eazi Emdadul Haqub . 

126. Mb. Mia Abdul Hafiz 

127. Maulvi Abu Hossaib Sabeab 

128. Mb. Abhbd Hossaib 

120. Maulvi Bajibuddib Tabafdab 
ISO. Maulvi Mohammad Ibhaqub 

131. Db;' Mafizuddin Abmbd 

132. Kbab Babadub Mohammed Au 

133. Maulvi Azbab Ali 

134. Mb. a. M. Abdul Mamid 

136. Mb. Abdub Babohid Mabhood 
186. Mb. AbdullA'AL'Mahhood 

137. Mb. Mobammad Babat Ali 

138. Maulvi Zabub Ahmed 

Chowdhuey 

Maulvi Idbib Abmed Mia 
140. Maulaba Muhammad Abdul Aziz 
14L Mb. S. a. Baum 
1^, Maulvi Mohammed Abdul Hakim 

Vtith. A mi DT11I.T 

143. Mb. Bazaub Babmab Kbab 

144. Kbab Babadub Aulad Hossaib 

Kbab 

146. Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas 

146. Maulvi Mobammad Abdub 

Shabebd 

147. Mb. Sybd Babab Alum 

148. Mb. Fazlub Babmab 

140. Mb. Mabahhad Abdul Jabbab 

160. Mb. Gusuddin Ahmed 

161. Mb. Abdul Kabih 
1(@. Maulvi Abdul Matid 

163. Maulvi Abdul WabBD 

164. Maulaba Sbahsul Huda 

156. Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

166. Al<Hadj -Maulvi Masud Au Kbab 

157. Mb. MnzA Abdul Hafiz 

168.' Mb. Sybd Hasab Au Obowobuby 
160. Kbab Babadub Maulvi i 

Kabibuddib Kbab 

160. Mb. Abul Hossaib Ahmed 

161. Maulvi MimAMHAD Isbail 

162. Maulvi Abdul Hamid Sbab 
1^. Kbab Sa^ib H amiduddib Abmbd 
164. Mb. Bhamsuddxb Abmbd 

SB4HDABAB 


165. Maulvi Abmbd Au Mbidba - 

166. Mb. Yusuf Au OaowimuBY 

167. Mb. Mabammad Abul Fazl 

168. Al>Hai» Gyasuddib Abmbd 

Oboudbuby 

160. Mb. Abdul Eadeb 

170. Kbab SabiB Maulvi Hatbmally 

Jamadab 

171. Kbab Babadub Maulvi Sybd 

Muhammad Afzal 

172. Kbab Babadub Maulvi Habbem 

au Kbab 

178, Mb. Badabuddib Ahmed 

174. Mb. Abdul Wabab Kbab 

175. Maulvi Mobammad Mozammel 

Huq 

176. Haji Maulvi Tofbl Abhbd 

Cbowdhuby 

177. Maulvi Mustufa Ali Hewab 

178. ' Mb. Maqbul Hobaib 

179. Maulvi Mafizuddib Abmbd 

180. Mb. Bamizuddib Abmbd 

181. Mb. Asimuddib Abmbd 

182. Maulvi Mabammad 

Hasabuzzamab 

183. Maulvi Jobab Am Majumdab 

184. Kbab Babadub Maulvi Abidub 

Beza Cbowdhuby 

185. Mb. Bbahbdali 

186. Maulvi Mohammad IBBABIM 

187. Khab Sahib Maulvi Amibullab 
I sa Mb. Shah 8yed Golam Babwab 

Hosaibi 

189. Mb. Syed Abmbd Kbab 

190. Mb. Sybd Abdul Majid 

191. Maulvi Abdub Bazzak 

192. Kbab Babadub Maulvi 

Jalaluddib Abmbd 

193. Kbab Babadub Mobammad . 

ABWABUL AZIM 

194. Maulaba Mabammad 

Manibuzzamab Islamabadi 

195. Db. Sabaullab 

196. Kbab Babadub Maulvi Fazlul 

Qadib 

8. Women’s Constitaenetes 

197. Miss Miba Dutta Oufta 

198. Mbs. Hemafbova Majumdab 

199. Mbs. Hasiba Mubsbed 

200. Bbouh Fabbat Babo Kbabam 

201. Miss P. B. Bell-Habt 

4. Anglo-Indian CoasUtBonetos 

202. Mb. J. W. Ohippbbdale 

203. Mb. L. T. Maguibe . 

204. Mb. 0. Gbiffcebs 

6. Ban^oan ConatltamHioB 

205. Mb. L a. Olabk 

206. SiB Hebby Bibkmybe, Baby 

207. Mb. B. J. Hawkibgb 

208. Mb. a. K. Stabk 
800. Mb. J.£U Bfblleb 
Blia ]fE.B.B.HAiM>ow 
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IbuGklfORGlV 
' I12» Me. H. BaABAznrSiiXTB 
m Mb. W.O. Patton 
9l4. Me. J. W. R. Stevbn 
815. Me. J. F. Binglaie 

6. IndlftB Ohristiao ContUtoanelM 

815. De. H. O. Mukheeji 

217. Me. 8. Ai Qombb 

7. Commma A Mwittj CoDttltaaaelet 

218. Mb. j. R. Walkae 

219. Me. Rogers Hayntood 

220. Me. M. a. F. Hietzei^ 

221. Me. D. Qladdinq 

222. Me. R. M. Sassoon 

223. Me. David Hendey 

224. Me. W. G. Woedswoeth 

225. Me. K* A. Hamilton 

226. Mr. H. B. Horton 

227. W. A. M. Walker 

228. Me. I. Q. Kennedy 

229. Me. 0. W. Miles 

230. Me. G. G. MaoGeegoe 

231. Me* R. B. Whitehead 

232. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker 

233. Sir Hari Sankar Paul 

234. Mr. Debi Prasad Khaitan 

235. Rai Moongtu Lall Tapuriah 

Bahadur 


236. Me. Awtns Babman Si^ 

a. LtttdMdsvs* OoastiintMl^ , 

237. Kumae Sbib Bbekbaeebwae Bay 

238. Mabaeaja Basikanta Aobaeita 

OnovMxmt 

239. Rai Ksbirod Obandea Roy 

BAflAEini 

24a Me. Taeak Katb Mukbeejea* ; 

9. Labonr ConitttBeneies 
(i) Trade BnlMi Lsboor 

241. Me. j. N. Gupta 

242. Mr. Aptab Ali 

243. Dr. Burbsh Chandra BANERjia 
(II) Faetory and Colliery Labour 

244. Me. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdae 

245. Mr. Bibnatb Banbrjbb 

246. Mr. a. M. A. Zaman 

247. Me. B. Mukberjee 

(ill) Tea Garden Labonr 

248. Babu Litta Munda Birdae 

10. Unlverelly ConeGtneneles 

249. Dr. Byamaprasad Mookebjbb ' 

250. Mr. Fazlur Rahman 

Advocate^Qeneral 
Bib Asoka Kumar Roy 


Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Seuion— Calcutta — 12th. February t(r29th. March 1943 

Mahatma Gandhis 21-day fast and Dr. Syamoproaad Mookerjee'a statement on 
bis resignation from the Bengal Cabinet, were the two snb}ectB whioh ^ured 
prominently at the opening day’s sitting of the Budget session of the Bengal 
L^islatire Assembly held in {the Assembly Hall. Calcutta on the ISth. February. 
1043. The Assembly, by unanimous Indian votes— the European group opposing 
—urged immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. The discussion 
on this special motion took place in remarkable silence prevailing in the House 
and was over in quarter of an hour’s time. 

Dr. Mukberjee’8 Statement on Hib Resignation 
Dr. Syamapraaad Mookerjae spoke for over three-quarters of an hour detailing 
events leading to his resignation from the Cabinet. Bis speech received tremendous 
applause from all sections of the House save the European group, and Dr. Mookerlee 
was greeted with shouts of "Bande Mataram” as he resumed his seat. Mr. Abdur 
Rahman Siddiqui and a few other leading members of the Muslim League Party 
in opposition congratulated Dr. Mooker]ee on his speech when the House rose for 
a short recess. Baid Dr. Mookerjee n u 

As members of the House are awar^ 1 felt compelled to resign 6rst bqoause 
1 found that the continued policy of the British Goveromeot and the Government 
in this country was to ignore the claims of Indians to fuller political poweTt to 
hamper good Government consistent with the true ioteresto of the people, 

Present Indian Deadlock 


Bnfflce it to say that 1 definitely regard the authori^ as responsible loY tte 
oresent deadlock in India. The Indian public on the whole can possibly hate no 
nmpaiby with any foreign aggressor. Jtte wsson is simple and stral|^tftHHierd. 
We do not want a change of mastm. We would like to see our country attUn as 
•peedUy M ^sible tbatV>litical status which ^ isjte birthright Tim la ilO Mkise 
Esld^ to be oi British coatcbl» it ive simultaneoradj wlili^ 


voke. mia deadloek however salto Oft xeeetioiierjr; 
#'i^Meote that domfeeie over the lodlea edminietretlon end U ie maoileel tiuii 
ibe Briti^ Ooverniaent bee no deeire to pert with power in Indie. Exenee efter 
excsee ie trotted oot lor holding Indie nnder ite heels egeinet the will of her people. 

^ Daring my drperienoe ee e Minister 1 found to my utter surprise that in inenj 
vitM metters ssectliig the righle end liberty of the peojple the edvioe tendered by 
the miaielers was inveriebly sub}eot to revision in the light of the counsel tendered 
by the more trusted memlms of the services whose omnicompetenoe wee almost of a 
divine eheraeter. Let me make it clear be>ond dispute that 1 do not charge 
publie aervants as a class with having failed to respect the spirit of provincial 
autonomy in this province. 1 know of officers, British and Indian, whose services 
have been of inesUmable value Cb the province. My charge is directed against a 
coterie o( officials forming the Fourth Estate or the Heal Estate who to*day 
exercise a malign 'influence over the affairs of the province, and according to 
the language of the Defence of India Buies are dangerous men. I cannot possibly 
dlsottss all the details of the provincial administration in respect of which the 
farcical state of a Government within a Government has been the main characteristic. 
But such matters related not only to the department of Law and Order but also 
to other departments. The keynote of the policy of interference was that people 
xi the land were not to be trusted and power, whenever possible, must remain in 
the hands of chosen British officials enjoying the confidence of the Governor and 
his coterie* 

BjELBASE of POLITIOALB 

In the matter of release of political prisoners the Ministers were anxious to 
pursue a policy which while fully consistent with the present war emergency would 
at the same time help to mobilise public opinion of all shades in favour of the 
defence of the province against Axis aggression. Whether the recommendations 
affeeted the general state policy or Individual cases, svstematio obstruction came 
from the permanent officials, whom ministers could not remove. The revised 
scheme of Home Guards approved by the Council of Ministers calculated to lay 
the foundation of a people's army* irrespective of caste, community or. politics was 
summarily rejected by the Governor inasmuch as the stalwarts of the department 
of law and order were not prepared to trust Bengalees to unite in the defence of 
their own motherland or in maintaining internal security. The present situation 
regarding food and eopply of essential commodities has taken an acute turn. But 
here also the interfering hands of the Governor and the policy of bis own selected 
officisls whom the ministry was bound to accept, whether it liked them or not, 
have been mainly responsible for the lack of co-ordination and for the failure to 
draw rm a comprehensive scheme for the relief of the people at lafge* 

When the political disturbances due to the Congress decision in August had 
not broken out, the policy of combating the movement was outlined by the Govern- 
ment of India and such is the nature of responsible Government functioning in this 
unfortunate land that the communication was not allowed to be placed before the 
Council of Ministers insplte of repeated demands made! by the Chief Minister himself. 
A coterie of public servants could however see this document and they were ready 
wi^ plans and proposals. But Ministers were allowed access to it only after the 
policy bad been given effect to by the Government of India on August 9 last. In 
the matter of appointments an Indian Civil Servant who was a Bengali, could easily 
be supersried by the decision of the Governor in spite of ministerial advice, on the 
phm wat all ap^ntments and transfers were to be made by the Governor;actiDg in 
nis own discretion undfer the Government of India Act. One may stop here and 
ask, is that discretion intend^ to be exercised only in favour of protecting the 
vested Interests of ohoosen officers or the interest of members belonging to the 
Governor's own community 7 Another British Civil Servant had the audacity to put 
down in writing ^at the rates of payments made to the unfortunate evacuees of 
Eastero &Dgai were much higher than what they deserved and as “an Imperial 
officer%«^the words are not mine but his— (and who will dare say after this that 
Imperialism will ever die on the soil of India 7)— as an Imperial officer he refused to 
carry out the orders of the provincial Government. This officer still remains in 
power and enidya position of trust and responsibiitty. 

COLLBOTITB I^BS 

4 , 33ie history of impoiition of oollective fines la^another chapter of delihefate 
mlation of justiee hud fairplay. The Hindus wm singled out for mass puni Ament 
in ioipset of coliastivf flues* 1 never w o m that the cemedy was 


my mmm 

iobloitoii of Hoslima ai « wHoIe. My Itti bm 
IK^Id be ittpoeed ooly on pereone ^bo <bii be held to be 
iHRiviaiDiia of the Ordinonoe. There ehotild no impoiitioti beeed on eomeiiiOM- 
^^nde^ltion• Jnet at inooceat Moalema ihonld be esclnded, ao also innooent ^wnoibf 
[■iloiild be eaoludfidf ualeaa th^ policy of Gotemment b to terroriae the Hioditt o* a 
rebnununity. We as MibUtera aaked for the whole policy being leeoniidliied 
the Oabioet and demanded a correct application of the Ordinance In suitable baiea ^ 
The House will recall that in coarse of a recent discusafon the Indian meiptieNt 
of the* legislature belonging to all groups pressed OoTemment for Hberalistbit the 
eonditions for admission to 'the Army snd for tsking steps for organising a natboaf 
militia which would be charged with the solemn duty of defending our hearth and 
home. The ministry iinsnimously advocated the creation of such a militia but there 
was systemstio obstruction from higher quarters. Want of arms and ammunitions* 
want of trainer, want of time were some of the pleas that were put forward time 
after time. We were reminded that the task of armed defence might be left Jii the 
hands of uon-Bengslees and we in our turn could well prepare the minds of the 
people for putting forward an efTeotive passive reaistsnoe should the enemy ever 
penetrate into our land. The real reason was not a sudden sfiTection for the doctrine 
of non-violence discovered by British renreseutstives in this province, for England 
would not rightly agree to follow it in ner own ease. Tt was deep*rooted distrust of 

“ed 

lation of the manhood of this land. 


The Denial Policy and the sohemes for compulsory evsciistion for military 
purposes have caused the greatest possible hardship to thousands of poor people in 
Bengal. The Council of Ministers prepared a unanimous vote indicating with suf« 
fioient clearness that the Denial Policy which a as the outcome of a theory of defoa- 
tiem could easily be avoided oonsistont with military re 9 uirements. That memoran* 
dum was not even forwarded to the Gpverfiment of India and the adviee of the 
ministers though it ultimately secured some alteration in the detailed application of 
the policy, could not undo the total mischief which has caused an uiiprecedented 
•octal and economic disaster in many parts of Bengal* 


Appeal for Unity 


When we come here as members of the legislature, we seek to reach the goal 
of our national freedom through the path of constitutional struggle. The history of 
countries, which still form part of the British hlmpire butiisd to wring from uti* 
willing hands the charter of their liberty, affbrds glorious examples of constitu- 
tional struggle and victory. One had to read the histories of Oansds and Australia 
for the purpose of recalling how sharp was the difTerenoe between local powar and 
constitutional rights in these Dominions and many a Governor was actually recalled 
at the iiistance of the legislature for ther flagrant acts of arbitrary dictatorship. The 
Government of India Act of 1935 will not indicate the manner and method of flght- 
ing for our constitutional rights. The legislatures of India will have to oreate new 
usages snd conventions snd demand the abrogation of arbitrary rule* After all, 
what is it that we want in this province and country of ours ? We have as much 
right to throw off the yoke of British dbroination as England is anxious to save her- 
•elf from Hitler’s profane hands. Are we to be guilty of treason or branded as 
Afth-columnists if we re-echo President Koosevelt’s historic utterance that it is rnucJi 
better for s nation to die standing on Its feet than to live on its bended knees t 
We claim the liberty to shape the administrative policy of this province with the real 
needs of the people. We want that the will of the people will be reflected truly 
and forcibly in the voices of the members of the legislature snd unmindful of 
all ooDsequenees. Us members will eom))e1 the executive to proceed on lines wh\6k 
are in accordance with national Interests. If in the process of so doing tlia 
legislstnre finds distnrbers and ohstmetionists seated on high pedestals stanotwg 
in the way, it must fearlessly demand their removal from office. Let me mam 
this appeal to all section of this House so that we may unite in our own stnigfl^ lb 
uproot tyranny sud oppression we have often fought with each other and theMm 
not only weakened ourselves but have strengthened those reactionary fproes wttbie 
very oontinnsnoe depends on our difference. To day m the ortsis that threatesb 
not as Hindus or Moslems as such but as Bengalees and Indians, let us denmad tlm 
inaugoratlon of an administration which will reoognlae out iusl eobhaplil^ 
p^meal i^hts. A Hindu and a Moslem may differ on mioy mtagb^ Bdt il Ittef 
net eqnally detest sisvery*— snd it is fmr ending Utt ctate df Intoleral^^' ^ 
i gnt lAmg lor your cuppori and eoHipemlioiL v ^ 


; ^ {tBB sBinuL immt^TirE jma^ 

Biuusb cv lUBinu Oiurra 

Tba Ammbly nM pined Dr. Sipama Droead Ifooberin’e epeeial motieo 
urging tbe OoTemment of Bengal immediately to lake neceuaiy etepi to r^preaait 
to the Gorrernment of India that in yiew of t^ fait undertaken by Mahatma 
Gandhi In the preaent atage of hie health, he ahonla be unconditionally releaaed 
forthwith. Toe motion waa aupported by all non-official membera of the Honae 
‘excepting the European Group. 

Horiog the motion, Dr. Mookerjeepointed out that the motion waa not 
to ndae any con troveraial political iaaue. **TEe life of one of the greateat men of 
, ^e age,’* he aald, *'ii tonlay at atake. l&at life ia oonaidered valuable and uciid 

iay 
to 

add her voice to the demand raiaed by the reat of India that Mahatma Gandhi 
' ihould forthwith be releaaed from detention and hia faat brought to an 
immediate end.” 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Chief Miniater, Mr. A, K. Fazlul 
Huq mid that Government aa auch had nothing to aay in the matter. What he 
ptopoaed to do waa to forward the proceedinga of the Houae in regard to the 
Chiral Government for their consideration, faking aa an individual, Mr. Huq 
•aid that ho shared the feelings expressed by different sections of the House. He 
pointed out, if the Central Government took action in a particular direction, it was 
not open to the Provincial Government to interfere in that actioD. The Provincial 
Government as auch therefore could not offer any advice to the Central Government 
in matters of police or in regard to any action that might be taken by the latter. 

Supporting tha motion on behalf of the Muslim League Party in opposition, 
Sir Nazimuddin made it clear that they did not support the political stimd taken 
by Mr. Gandhi and hia followers. Out of deference, however, to the reverence with 
which Mr. Gandhi waa held by a large aection of their Hindu brethren, they 
aaaoclsted themaelvea with the motion moved; in the House. Mr. 8. Roy, I^der 
of the Official Congress Party, the hon. Mr. Santosh Kumar Bazu, Leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, and the hon. Mr. Shamauddin Ahmed, Leader of the 
Krialmk Proja Party, aupported the motion. Oppoaiog the motion on behalf of the 
European group, their leader, Mr. David Hendry pointed out that they greatly 
deplored the decision taken by Mr. Gandhi to enter upon a fast and they were 
deeply concerned of the risk which be had exposed himself to by resorting to a 
fast in hia old age. At the same time, Mr. Hendry added, they felt that Mr. Gandhi 
might have accepted the offer of the Government of India for hia release for the 
penod of hia faat. He regretted, therefore, that they had to oppose ^e motion, 


Vl TBB MIOKAFOBB IWOIDBNTB 

tsth. FEBRUARY An adjournment motion moved to-day on behalf of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party (official) to discuss the situation in Tamiuk and 
Contai sub-divisions in Midnapore district, was talked out after a full dress 
debate for two hours. The adjournment motion ran as follows : 

”This Assembly do now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the repressions carried out 
ID the Tamiuk and Cental sub-divisions of Midnapore district, including the 
arrest of innocent persons, destruction of property, burning of houses and assaults 
on men and women”. 

The adjournment motion was moved by Dr. Nalinakaha Sanyal and snpport- 
ed among others by Mr. Narendra Karayan ChakravarH, a supporter of the 
(^vernment. Others who • participated In the discussion included Dr. ffAyama 
Praaud Mukharjee^ ex-Finance Miniater and Sir Nazimuddin, Leader of the 
Muslim Leittue Opposition. Feme of the speakers narrated the alleged excesses in 
Midnapore district. Dr< Mukheejee demanded an open and independent judioial 
epqni]^ into the reported instanoes in Midnapore. 

^ Sir Naaimddin, in the course of his spseeh, said that if the Ministry thought 


enquiry. He hoped that the Ministry wicM^d make Its poeition clear in regard to 
the matter. Eeilying to the d^ate, Minister, Mr. A. Jff. Fazlui Huq. 

Announe^ the Govemment decision to bold m indspsndent and impartial enquiry 
hito tile sllgationi 61 exeemee in Midntj^re* fie add^ that persons of the eminenoi 


snquiry. He hoped that the Ministry w< 
^s matter. Eeilying to the debate, Ae 
announe^ the Govemment decision to b61d 






aoo 


f SighOoart Judges would be upp^uted to boU ttfo Ife. JBtaq* wbo 

oberge of the Home portfolio» gtTo u brief retiew of the itete of 
m in Midoupore. The Qovemment, he eeld» hid in thrir poseeiciop iibttn^l 
iridenoe to show thet for some time previous to the adoption of the iMlnmt bj 
tiUi AlModii OoDgreee Committee on August 8 last there wm eomelhing like a 
Network of parallel administration aet up in the dtstriet of Midnapote* 

Dr. N. Sanyal i Congreee ) : We ehallenge you to prove that 
Mr. Hug ; If a proper enquiry la made* thm tbinga will come out 
Continuing, Mr. Hug aaid that the people who had set up the parallel 
administration had their diatriot magiatratet 8uh*divisional offloera, the police, C. I. D« 
etc. **\<hben Dr. Sanyal challenges me/* Mr. Huq pointed out *'let me remind 
him that after August 8 when lawlessness broke out in Midnapore, these ‘police 
officers of the Congress actually 'arrested* persons whom they put in jails vWhidi 
were called 'Qandhi jail * There is also evidence that many of these persons who 
called themselves volunteers and the ‘police’ force of the Congress, actually 
committed acts of violence on persons who resisted these acts of lawleaailaai.” 
Proceeding, Mr. Huq said that the movement broke out with such intensity 
in Midnapore that the local officers had in many instances to call in ti^e 
aid of the military. The Government got reports that post offices and police 
stations were burnt, people were kept confined, 10 or 25 people were kidnapped 
and some bf them were kept confined and of some, no trace yet had been found. 
When these things were going on, it was true that strong measures were tatei 
by local officers. Even now the Government were receiving from various parts 
of the district reports that lawlessness was far from being at an end there. In placing 
before the House this version of the incident received from local officers, the Chiei 
Minister said that of the charge made on the floor of the House, many had been 
repudiated* by local officers. On the one baud it was his duty as Home Minister to 
place before the House and the public an official version ; but he also did feel 
impressed by the narration of events made by representatives of the people as 
r^ards the alleged excesses committed by or under the direction of some or the local 
officers. He had been particularly distressed to bear of the ghastly tales of rape 
and repression occurring after the cyclone. Justice demanded, and in fact, the very 
interest of the officers concernea demanded that there should be an impartial 
enqui^ regarding the affairs relating to Midnapore. 

Dr. Syama Frosad Mookerjee said that within the time at his disposal it was 
impossible to give a true picture of Midnapore. He would only give as briefly as 
possible, a picture of Midnapore before and after the cyclone. 

The House would recall that before the **Uivil Disobedience** started the 
denial policy was enforced by Government in many parts of Bengal. So far as 
Midnapore was concerned, the policy of removal of boats and other conveyances, especial* 
!y bicycles, went on unabated. Nearly 10 thousand bicycles were taken away from the 
district, a large number of boats were ordered to i)e surrendered at a very short 
notice and a lew hundreds were destroyed, because people failed to surrender 
them in time. How these acts should arouse strong feelings in the minds of the 
local inhabitants could be comprehended. 

Continuing Dr. Mookerjee said that then came the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment. Dr. Mookerjee would not go into details hbw that movement went on. 
He would accept for his present purpose the statement made by the authorities that 
the movement took a serious turn, and there was a deliberate challenge thrown out 
to Government. He also assumed that the situation took a bad turn. But the 
fact remained that men who were carrying on these 'subversive' activities were 
doing them non-violently. When the Chief Minister would make his statement. 
Dr. Mookerjee could dare say that the Chief Minister would say that there wes not 
a single allegstion of violence used by the workers until the situation worsened l^ 
the Extraordinary’ repressive policy of Government went on. Arreeta went on ; 
burning of houses and looting went on. This was bow the distriot fared. 

“Now, under what authority the burning of people’s houses was bdttg 
carried on, I do not know. I do not know if the Chief Minister will be eUe t6 
say under whose orders these sots of violence were committed. Dr. Mookerjee said 
that it might be assumed that before the Ibth of Oetober the movemiut Imd 
assumed au extraordinary character. Any legitimate steps taken by the Vxgi 
offioers for ourtailing the activities of the workers or for re-esteblishmenl of 
must be supported by any Government.^ **But Government officers oveieteoMd 
this end carried on”, Dr. Mook^ee altegi^ *a deliberate polley of destiruellim'’. 
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SiJpntHsnHi or Ym 

Coniliiiiiflg he Mild tiuit the oyolmie eeme. And the firet obeim he #oitid 
letel egeinet QovcgQBient wee the euppreeeip& of iiewe m^\ the IliiiietiR Im 
vieit^ the Strict He hoi^ thet the Chief Ifinieter would deel witfi thie 
dtieitioo. The communique wee ieeued. Dr. Mookeriee eeid, onljr after the returh 
^ the Mluietere on the 4th Notember. Yol one dngle item of newe wee allowed 
to be published. News was published about certain other parte of Bengal, 
about Noakhali. Faridpur etc., and that a sefere cyclone had passed through 
certain areas of Bengal. 

When a Hengali daily merely asked about happenings in Midnapore, there 
went a warning from the Secretariat that it must not refer in any way to the 
happening in that district 

. Nobody knew anything about the extent 6f disaster in Midnapore. Did 
the Chief Minister who is also the Home Minister know ? Not a single 
Minister knew anything about it. When the Ministers demanded an answer 
from the Home Department^ the reply was *'military consideration pre- 
vent the circulation of^ the news.” The Defence of India Rules prohibited the 
circulation of news which give information to the enemy about the weather of any 
prrticnlar area, and that no news should be circulated which would disclose 
information to the enemy about the breakdown of commnnications. It was news 
of this description the circulation of which had. been prohibited by the Government 
id India. In fact, the Ministers reminded some of the officers that they were not 
giving information to the enemy, but the Japanese were broadcasting that a lakh 
of Bengalees were killed by the cyclone. *^ThiB”, Dr. Mookeijee declared, ‘‘was a 
criminal neglect ou the part of the Home Deartroent”. In fact, the Government 
communique was issued when the Chief Minister and other Ministers stated, after 
their visit to Midnapore, that they would issue communique on their own 
responsibilities. 

Situation Bungled 


The report came from the district officer. Dr. Mookerjee continued, minimising 
the gravity of the situation. Did that report, asked the speaker, suggest that relief 
shomd be withheld for the puroose of teaching the people a permanent lesson ? 
(Cries of Shame, shame). The district officer reported that not a single person 
came forward to receive relief. But shortly report came that thousands of persons 
were coming to receive doles. The whole situation was bungled. There was 
practically one man ; there was no organised relief. The Revenue Department 
tried to do certain things but on account of the obstructive attitude taken up by 
the Home Department it could do little. I'here was, Dr. Mookerjee said, relief by 
day and raid at night. Dr. Mookerjee challenged Government tp produce reports 
of some resDOiisible officers of the district which, he said, would bear out his 
allegations (Shame, shame). Government said that they wanted peace. All the 
Ministers tried to release political prisoners of Midnai)ore who gave undertaking 
that the political movement would cease. The prisoners pleaded for seven days’' 
release. But that was not given. Borne of the Ministers found themselves helpless 
in the matter This was the true picture of Midnapore. *'We demand an enquiry. 
There must be an open independent judicial inquiry. We know the Chief Minister 
feels in his heart the necessity of this inquiry. Let him say what prevents him 
from doing so. He must take the House and the public in the fullest confidence 
and tell us who are preventing the Chief Minister from accepting our request and 
setting up an inquiry.” 

Budget fob 1943-44 

16fli, FEBRUARY -The Bengal Government’s budget for 1943-44 presented 
to-day disclosed a deficit on ifveoue account of one croreand 53 lakhs. 

Presenting it in the Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Buq, the Chief Minister and 
Minister for Finance announced the Government decision to raise additional 
revenue daring the coming year by enhancing the rates of some of the existing 
duties, yhe eatimated yimd of the enhanced taxation will be id>oat Ba. 33 laki^. 


Thb Finanob Bill 1943 

w^ter pmenting the budget Mr. FomM Buq introduced the Bengal Finance 
Bill 1943, mUh sought to rMae addlBooal zevenne to the extent of Rb7%,0Q,000 by 
whancement for a maximum pmiod of two years of the rates of the following 
toes : Enterti^iiienM Ta^ Totalissto Tax and fiettlDg Tax undjor the 

Duty under the Bengal Ble 
Act, 1933, : ..fc 
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DBBATB OH fOOD BinPn»T ttl 

Tlie piopofail enhwiesmeDi in tantloB neatly donbte the aadMnff into* of 

S tatainnant Tax payable for admMon to etnana bonaaa, in ar aa ij w ho^ the 
laliaaAor Tax and Batting Tax from lonr paraant to tan par cant and anlmaaB 
I axiating zatea of Elaetrieity Doty in reap^ of anpply ed anaigy for Ugbta 
and fana. 

DiBATn on Food Supply 

17tb. FEBRUAHT The debate on food, coal, kamane oil and cloth aitnation 
in ihajmTinca waa Initiated on behalf of Govern mant by Prtnee Yusuf AfVraa, 
Chief Whip of the Government Party. The Oongraea Party outlined a aohame for 
affoetlvely dealing with the aitnation. In doing so. its spokesman. Dr. I^afinakahya 
SanuaL said that GovemmanVa complete failure to tackle the problema waa due to 
the lack of a policy. Government. Dr. Banyal said, had not consldared the 
situation on an all-Bengal basis, but ware concerned for maintaining supplies for 
the induatrisl and other workers engaged in war works. Mr. TamiMuddin JChan, 
on behalf of the Muslim League party in opposition, also made several suggestions 
to improve the situation, at the same time strongly criticising Government for its 
^'failure". Prtnee Yusuf Mtrza^ Chief Whip of the Ministerialist party, moved 
that the sitnation in the province relating to the supplies and distribution of food- 
stuib, coal, kerosene oil and cloth be taken into consideration. Prince Miras said 
t^t the problem was not merely a provincial one but a complicated one linked 
with tile whole of India. He hoped that the combined wisdom of the House would 
help Government greatly in meeting the situation. 

18th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. David Hendry, leader of the European group, said 
that the debate had been left a good deal in the air in the absence of an opening 
statement from the Minister-in-charge setting out the real food situation in the 
province and what he was doing to cope with it. While it must be admitted 
tiiat for imported commodities, acute shortage and abnormal prices had been 
largely due to factois beyond the control of the Bengal Government, but so far as 
the essential commodity, rice, was concerned, the responsibility for controlling 
the situation rested entirely with the provincial Government. In normal years, 
Mr. Hendry said, there was only a small margin between imports from Burma 
and exports from Bengal, and the province was really selNsuliioient Last year 
Bengal’s rice crop was a good one ; this year it was not so good, but with the 
carry-over from last year the possible shortage could only be very small. **£hiports 
and military consumption”, according to Mr. Hendry« “can only amount to an 
extremely small percentage of the total available supplies, and shortage, if any, 
cannot account for the fantastic prices which have prevailed for rice In Oaloutm 
and the mofussil areas since November last.” Manaram Srts Chander Handy 
of Gassimbazar said that there was a good deal of public anxiety at the way 
in which food situation was being handled by Government for the past one year. 
Government failed to take into consideration the fact that the control of price 
could not succeed without control of supply. The speaker spoke in favour of 
creating a Food Department under a Minister responsible to the legislature, The 
Maharaja regretted that while Government bad not made any effective attempts 
to meet the deficit of rice supply arising out of the occupation of Burma and 
Biam by Japanese up till now, they should have allowed exports of rice to Ceylon 
and other countries. Mr. D. H Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) 
said that the food position had become serious from the point of view of the 
eost of living of the working class which had moved from 100 to 218 The average 
price of rice had gone up by nearly 300 p. c. and *Ata’ by more than 200 p, e. 
The reason why the effort to Impose price control had led to chaos lay primarily 
in tile fact that Government always sought to control prices without obtaining 
eoDtrol of the total supply of the commodity. If the Government seriously 
wanted to obtain control over the supply of various foodstuffs, it muet have an 
Intelligence Bureau for compiling statistics of food production in various distriete. 
Once it is dona the Government would be able to formulate their policies on the 
ascertained date. The available data showed that Bengal was a defielt In respect 
of food supply. The imperative need, therefota, was to increase the food cnpjMy 
at once. The grow more food campaign which had been snceessfuf in Msdnm 
failed In Bengal on account of the eetion taken by the Government in enconragiag 
inercMed acreage of Jute area. The Government should also stop all expwB 
of lice from Bengal unlew they loifv the stoeks available in BengelTThe 
Qovemment must also effect belter oo-ordlnatlen thiongh a central otgenieatioB 
' in order to obviate sudden fluotuatlons In demand, iGie Oovemmont must also 



l!HEBBK<ULLBQI8]:«m fOAt/smtA^ 

loonbtt tlia jMfdiologlcal tand«D^ bv totol pnxdiaie 

of ftll ftTMiAble ftipplieo accompADlcd by All-rbund imtioniog if necestm. If ma 
ottiniiiitloo of tho itotistlool potIUont rerealed o ^thorteRo in foodstnib, (hero 
ooold bo DO W09 oat bat ntloning rather than to allow a few rieh people to 
monopollie the avuloble food oapplieo at the cost of. general pnblic. He oondaded 
by wominK that the ontlook wm very gloomy and unless the Qorernment acted 
qniekly and boldly they might soOn experience food riots all over the pro^noe. 

Dbtbnub in Bengal 

letb. FEBRUARY :-—Beplying to a question in the Assembly to-day, Mr* A, AT. 
Wwlvl JYtfq, Chief Minister and Minister in charge of the Home portfolio 
Informed the House that 1,019 persons had so far been arrested and detained under 
Bale 129, ^and 1,210 persons under Rule 26 of the D. I. R* in the province. He 
farther stated that number of*persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
in the Province in connection with political and anti-war activities and the Civil 
Disobedience movement from August last to the end of December, 1942, was 1,559. 

The Assembly discussed non-official bills to-day and adjourns. 

Bengal Sboubity Peisonbbb 

tOlh. FEBRUARY 'Daring question-time this morning the' Chief Minister, 
Mr. A. JT. Faztul Huq informed the House that the tribunal set up by the Qovern- 
meht to review the cases of the security prisoners submitted their hndings on 
August 27 last. But, in view of. he said, the widespread campaign of sabotage 
and violence, which followed the ratification by the All-India Congress Committee 
of the Congress Working Committee’s resolution of August 8, 1942 and the 
subsequent arrests of leading Congressmen which had introduced an entirely new 
factor in the situation, and in the interest of public senurity, the Government 
hod been compelled to postpone consideration of the recommendations of the 
tribanol. ‘He added that the campaign of violence and sabotage was almost at an 
end and if the present improvement continued, the Government would be able to 
eoDsider the matter and make an announcement as early as possible. 

•Ministeb’s Advice to Govebnob 


22nd. FEBRUARY A point of constitutional importance was raised by 
Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal (Congress) to-day when he sought, on a point of order, a 

ruling from the Ohair as to whether the House had a right to know what advice 

a Minister hod tendered to the Governor in relation to a particular matter. The 
point orose out of a question put by Dr. Banyal last week when he wanted to 

ascertain from the Home Minister, Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Huq whether Dr. Buresh 

Chandra Majumdar, Dr. Batyapriya Bannerjee and Mr. Basanka Bekhar Banyal had 
been detained as security prisoners under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Ruler with 
his consent or not. 

Speaking on the point of order raised by Dr. Banyal, Mr. Huq said 
that he had tried to ascertain whether the Viceroy’s declaration made in June 
1^7 defining the«position of a Minister vis-a-vfs a Provincial Governor had been 
modified in view of the circumstances consequent upon war conditions and he 
(Mr. Huq) had been assured that the declaration stood good. Mr. Huq said that 
In relation to a matter falling within the sphere of individual judgment’ of the 
(^vemor, a . Minister bad the right to differ from a Governor and had also a right 
to tell ^e Legislature! if he so desired, that he gave a particular advice and that 
it was not accepted. But if the Minister did not desire to let the Legislature 
know what passed between him and the Governor, Mr. Huq did not think that 
the eonstitutional position came to 'this, that he (the Minister concerned) could 
be compelled by a series of questions to disclose the advice that he had tendered. 

The Chair «aid that the ^int of order raised by Dr. Sanyal was an important 
eonstitational question and a ruling was given by Mr. Byed Jalaluddin Hazhemy, 
JE^puty speaker, on the 24th. February expressing that **it is absolutely within the 
discretion of the Minister to take the House into confidence**. The Deputy 
Speaker eiid that the whole question hinges on the point whether the Speaker hod 

K t the power to compel a Minister to disclose to the House as to what advice 
had tendered to the Governor in a case where the Minister’s advice was not 
mandatory upon him. He, however, stated that the message of Lord Linlithgow, 
dated the 2Ist June, 1937, in defining the position of the Ministers vis-a-vts the 
Governor, clearly laid down that the Ministers were entitled, if they so desired, 

K licly to state their respon Ability for any particular decison or even the advice 
r tendered in a parAeular esse to the Qovermw, "So in this particular case", he 
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‘Mr. Fadol Hnq will be wifitin hie right if he dieeloiee tw iMt 
ha h«d given to the OoTerDor’’* 

No Tkutb lar Ekkuy Badko Rbfortb 


m 


tM. FEBRUABT :-QaMti0Da ngarding the truth or otiiariviia ^iBl aaflilB 
aiiertions made reoenily by enemy radio etaiione, particularly Oerman aiidt 
ware asked in the Assembly to-day. * . 

Replying the Obiel Minister, Mr. A, IT. FomIuI pointed Out that Ihh 

reports alleged to have been broadcast by the Berlin Radio that British armed 
pcuice opened dre on February 1 and 2, upon students of the Daeea UnifetMliif 
singing **Bande Mataram'* and Injured a number of them was without any fo«ai>» 
dation. The only foundation for such a re|iort apparently was, said the Chief 
Minister, the objection that was taken by some students to the singing el the 
song by others and the scuffle which followed among the two groups of siottenti. 

As regards the broadcast from Saigon, dated February 5-6, alleging that a 
demonstration of nationalists in front of the Chief Ministers residence had been 
dispersed by a police lathi charge, the Chief Minister said that the story was also 
completely without foundation* Ue added that these reports were so palpably 
wrong that he did not consider it necessary to give further publicity to the 
ectual facts. 'The enemy broadoHSts about conditions in India are absurd and 
carry their own condemnation” pointed oat Mr. Huq. 'The people of the province 
are intelligent enough not to attach any credence to them. No other action ia 
necessary.” 


Debate on Food Sitoation 


S5th. FEBRUARY The announcement of a definite policy from Government 
to deal with the food, fuel and cloth situation in the province was demsnded by 
speakers participating at the resumed debate on the Government motion in thki 
regard to-day. Members participating in the discussion dwelt mainly on the foed 
situation, and the suggestion of ttie Congress Party for a Central Food Committee 
composed of Government, non-offlcial and trade representatives to guide and 
advise Government in the execution of its policy, was supported by majority of 
them. ' Quick decision” on the part of Government was urgM by M. Rysa AodiA 
Majid (Muslim League), while stressing the immediate need for '.introducing 
rationing of rice in view of the acute shortage of the crop. Mr. Abdul ffajk 
(Moslem league) asked Government to stop export of rice from the province 
and to take steps to ensure adequate transport tacilities. Mi^ Atul Sen (Progressiva 
Coalition) demanded a more vigorous "grow more food” oampsign among the 
peasants. Hecoropldned that Government propaganda in this regard bad up tin 
now been done mostly through newspapers which did not reacn the peasantry. 
Large tracts of land were still left uncultivsted, sod such land shoula be given 
to the peasants for cultivation without rent. Mr. P. Banerjee (Oougiess) gave his 
unqualified support to the amendment of his party moved by Dr. Naliiiakhshya 
Banyal. The scheme contained in that amendment, in his opinion, would 
ensure a fair measure of 'success’. Mr. J,^N, Oupta (Labour) drew a 'pathetic’ 
picture of the distress among the labour and poor sections of the population at 
the scarcity of cloth at cheap rates. Government’s promise to supply staiidsrd 
cloth had remained unfulfilled and strong indications were not yet svsilabla to 
its realisation in the near future. Moulana Abdul Aziz (Moslem LMgue) refert^ 
to the 'extreme’ difficulty of obtaining kerosene oil in mofussil districts. Many 
houses were going without light. In black market, however, the speaker alleged, 
abundant quantity of oil was available at inordinately high price. Be oriticisra 
Government for having failed to check corruption and black market, and plead^ 
fpr effective control. Mr. Anandilal Foddar ( Nationalist) deplored that the lo^ 
situation had beta aggravated by Government creating panic by lll-cooerfved 
measures. He also criticised Government for altering their original dedsloii 
of reducing jute acreage by one-third and making it one-half at the instance 
interested trade. Mr. Poddar doubted if rationing would be a sueeesa with tlie 
existing "incompetent’' machinery. Dr. Sanaullah (Progressive CoalllM) and Mr/ 
Abdul Waheh Khan (Progressive Coalition) also spoke. The Bouee timn adjourn^ 

Small Ooinb 




llfeal tmim waM eenM «iib}eeti and ttie Oofaramaiiii d! Ii^ WM 
•to|Mi to inereaae the enpplv ot emftll eolne. Oorernmeat hm diieded tHel 
nroiecationi ehell he institated wfaere?er hoardiiui ie deleoted *aod htfe aonoanew 
that rewardi will be paid to peiiooe fanilditng uiformatioii leading to ooBTietioB. 
FroMontlag oflioerf have been ioBirneted to preae for detemenl eenteheoi on 
ecNifietloii. 

Replying to sapplementary queationa bj Mr. .daaadt Lai Foddar and Tgjfcpn 
Bdiadnr Mohammed Alt, Mr. auq eonfeaaea that he did not know iriiat amoant 
of eoina conatitated hoarding in the law ooart nor conld he give any aeanranoe 
that no proaeontion ahould take place ao long aa an explanation on that point waa 
forthcoming. He, howerer, thought that hoarding pnnidiable in a court of law 
eottld.be defined according to individual caaea. 

^ Numbbb of Dbtbnus 


Replying to a queation by Mr. Na(/endra Nath Sen, Hon. Mr. d. K, Faelul 
Huq atatod that the lateat fignrea (end of January 1943) of detenua detained in 
goal under the Defence of India Rule 26 or Defence of India Rule 120 are (1) 
Bpeoial aeearity priaonera— 2,355 ; (2) otbera— 1,643 : Reatrained under Defence 
of India Rule^6^(l) Oriminala- 1,464 and (2) ouera 1,696. 

^^iBriBTBES Not Fbeb Aobntb^Me. Huq'b Btatbmbnt 


27Ui. PEBRUART A atlatement on hit poaitbn aa a Miniater under the 
preaent condition waa made by Mr. A. iT. Fazlvl Huq^ Ohief Miniater and Miniater-in- 
charge of the Home Department in the Aaaembly thia morning. Mr. Huq aaid : 
*'l have to work under conaiderable limitattotia. It muatbe underatood that provin- 
cial autonomy doea not mean that 1 can do whatever I like. In many caaea, % 
have got to do tbinga contrary to what 1 would have done if I were a free agent. 
Ill tbme caaea, there are momenta when I do feel that the beat courae for me would 
be to walk out, and if that moment doea ariae, I ahall not be alow to adopt that 
couraci becauae I am fed up with the pmition which givea me very tittle opportunity 
of conceding to what 1 know ia public opinion, in view of the overriding conaequencea 
which have been impoaed upon me aa a reault of the war.^ 

Theae obaervationa were made by the Ohief Miniater, while apeaking on a out 
motion by Dr. Nalinakehya Sanyal (Official Oongreaa) to raiae a diacuBaion on 
the 'grievancea* of peraona arreatra under the Defence Rulea in connection with the 
filial Gfovernment’a Supplementary Budget demand under ''Jaila and Oonviot 
tietuementa” for the current year. 

Earlier in hie apeecha, Mr. Huq referred to the criticiam that the Miniatry had 
not been able to do anything to meet the public demand that the lot of aeourity 
priaonera ahould be improved or that the grierancea of the public regarding arreata 
and detention might be removed aa far aa poaaible. 

Aaking the Houae to Judge the oonatitutlonal poaition, Mr. Huq aaid that 
under aection 49 of the Government of India Act, Executive Government had to be 
carried on by hia Excellency the Gkivenor with the help of aubordinate officera. In 
thia connection, he referred to the Judgment of a apecial bench of the Oalcutta 
High Court which definitely held that miniatera were not aubordinate officera in the 
eenae in which that expreaaion waa used in that Section and that they were merely 
to give advice. The poaition, therefore, waa that “Hia Excellency the Governor on 
one aide and the departmental officera on the other who carried out the wiabea of 
Hia Exellency in reapect of the Executive Government have got the Miniatera aand- 
wiched between them and the utmoat that the Miniatera could do waa only to offer 
^vice.” 


Aa r^arda aecurity priaonera the preaent waa an occaaion of extreme urgency 
in varioue mattera beeauaa^ they were paaaiDg through abnormal timea In conae- 
quence of the war. Ihe Defence of India Rule# bad given powera which govern- 
ment did not previoualy enjoy, end the Government of India Act plna the Defence 
of India Rulee bad given to the Governor end die exeontive authority powera 
which they did not have in normal timee. If in theec eircumetances the military 
audioridea or the police mr any other department gave advice that the detention in 
cuetody oi a pmticular person wee eesentiel fmr the preaervation of peace and order, 
Mr. Huq said, in the last resort, die Judgment of His Excellency mnst prevail. 
There bad caaea in which Mr. Buq tbODaht that neither the eixeet nor die 
. detention wee Jnetified and he had tendered tliat advice to Hie Excellency bnt Bis 
Excellency, ih exeiciae of hia individual Jud|pBeDt, bed thought it fit to oveeiide 
IdUadvioe. 
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«OBafaiiiM. Mr. Hn^ pofolad wit ttet Ite «■ 

to ttww noMt the Oofornmeot o( Indio Aet. farther leetiieiod h; 




umk of lodk Ralee they done eomethioK la lOKonl to moetioK po^— , 
iiglilie wetter of oUefEod KrievenoeB of eeoOrity ptieonere to whMi thqr *Wtm peiah 
•t ail hofiaftt aitampt to meet pablio optnion in tbie matter- , 

The ent motion WM withdrawn and the demand waa paaaedt 

^BOALTIBS IN AO0O8T DierURBANCBB 
The dletnrbanoee that had ooourfed in Ananet laat following the Arreet of 
Oongreee leaden were recalled In reply to a qneetlon to*day. 

Beplying, the Chief Ifini'eter aald Uiat 20 pereone were killed and 152 peraona 
injured aa a reanlt of police actiona daring the period of diatarbanoea in Angnat 
laat. Aaked whether the action taken by >lie police in thia oonnecUon had been 
approved by the Connoil of Miniatera or the Home Miuiater, Mr. Huq aaid that the 
action waa taken by the police in the reaioration of law and order neceaeitated by 
"^otoua and aubveraive** demonatrationa accompanied by **aabotage** on *‘an alarming 
acale/' The police had taken that action in the exerciae of powers conferred upon 
them by the law for the exercise of which they were not required to obtain any 
fartiher sanction or approval from Qovernmeni. 

In Calcutta, 30 persona were killed and 568 persons injured, by military lorries 
in 1941-43, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. a. Fazlul 
Hug, in reply to another qaeation. 

Replying to another supplementary qaestion, Mr. Huq aaid that Govern mant 
had approached the military authorities and he was glad to say that the military 
authorities had not only promised to see that these accidents were minimiara 
but they had also taken strong measures in those oases in which action could be 
taken. y , 

^LBOTXON OF SPSAKBB 


let MARCH Mr. Sged Nauzher AH, ex-MinIster, waa elected Speaker of the 
Aaaembly thia evening. The voting was as follows : Mr. Byed NausUer Ali (Pro* 

^ >0 Coalition Party) 118 votes ; Mr. A. R. Siddimil (Muslim Ijeaguf) 95 ; Mr. 

t Nath Rundu (Progressive Coalition— -now a Security prisoner) nil* Thu 
vacancy was osused by the resignation 0 ! Sir Aads-ul Huq, on his being appointed 
High Commissioner for India in London, 

"^BATBS IN MidNAPORB CYOLONB DISABTBR 

Belying to a question, Mr. P, N. Batter jee. Revenue Minister, gave the 
official figures of the number of casualties resulting from the cyclone and flood 
in Midn^re District in October last The actual number 01 pereoue killed waa 
about 15,0(X) while the cattle casnaltiee numbered 60.000. 

Thb Vagrancy Bii*l 

and. MARCH Mr. Santoah Kumar Baeu, Minister for Public Health and Local 
Self-Government Introduced the Bengal Vagrancy Bill to-day whereby the Govern- 
ment propose to take powers to collect all genuine vagrants and place them in 
homes established by the Government. The Bill, when passed, will come into force 
in the first instance in Calcutta. 


CONVIOTJONB OF AUGUST DiBTUBBANOBS 


Six hundred-and-thirty-nine persona have been convicted in the Provinoe' up 
to January 28 of offiMioea oonnecM with the movement that had started following 
the arrest of members of the CJongreas Workii^ Committee, aoeoiding 
to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. AT. Faelut Hug, in reply to a 
queition. 

llie number of priaonera detained up to that period without trial is aa follows: 
Seenrity Priaonara for political reasons : 1,643 ; priaonera not yet confirm^ aa 
aeeurity priaonera : 142 : and other detenue— 2.355. The number of pereone wIhmo 
movemente have been restricted for political reasons up to January 26 ia 3,962.— 

SPBCIAL JUDGBB QRDINANOB 


Ifd, MARCH An adjournment motion to disouse the alleged mieapidieattiM 
of Ordioance Number 11 of 1942, promulgated by the CentrAi GovaruiiM^ by 
appduting qteeial magietratee in eaaaa not eontemplated in the ^IbruoiIl 
waa talked out in the Aaiembly to-day. The motion waa ijtaiiltmin 
iSr. 8. Suhrawardy (Muslim League Oopoi^oo), The point ofyiM 
and hla aupporteni was ^ if Oo^otiiRiint 




pP THE BE27€^ I 

mMM on tibe iskteoca of m emargMioy tritioft fron boitila ottaek on India or 
fnki the immfoiiioe of tueh an attack, k to deelave tha Ordinanoe 

to be in fofoe in the ProWnee. It earn; was not meant to apply to bzeaohea or 
diatnrbaneee of the peace or to ordinary dacoity or thefts or eren to cases of 
ordinary sedition or to ordinary political disaffection. 

BepMoK to tlfe debate the Chief Minister, Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq, said that 
the tinestion of emer»Bncy was beyond dispute, but as regards misapplication of 
the precisions of the Ordinance, be assured that the Government would reconsider 
each ease that had been mentioned or might be mentioned later on merits and 
il ^ey found that the Ordinance had been misapplied, they would set aside the 
concictioDS and set the men concerned st liberty. Replying to the point raised by 
Sir Nasimiiddin that before a case went to the special raagietratee for trial under 
the Ordinance, it should receive the approval of the Provincial Government, Mr. 
Huq promised to consult legal opinion and to see that the suggestion was 
accepted as far as possible. 

In the course of the discussion, some members cried *'shame*’ in relation to 
certain alleged misapplication of the Ordinance, when the Speaker, Mr. Nauaher 
AH, intervened and said that the word was unparliamentary and directed that it 
ahould not be used in the House in future. 

Bengal Finance Bill 1943 

At the afternoon session of the Assembly, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K. 
Faalul Huq, (who is also Minister-in -charge of Finance) moved that the Bengal 
Finance Bifl, 1943, be taken into consideration. The Bill nearly doubles the present 
rates of amusement tax on cinema-goers and the electricity duty and raises the 
betting and totalisator taxes from four per cent to ten per cent. The proposed 
enhanoed taxation would be emergency taxation for two years only in the first 
instance, llie Opposition moved an amendment urging the circulation of the Bill 
lor eliciting opinion thereon March 15. 1943. Mr. i7. 8. Suhrawardy, ex-Finance 
Minister, (Muslim l/^ague) supported the motion for circulation. Sir Nazimuddin, 
leader of the Muslim League, thought that the whole scheme of taxation in the 
Bill waa wrong. Bpeaking on behalf of the European Group, Mr. D. R. Gladding 
aaid that they approved of the extra taxation as a purely temporary war measure. 
Ilia debate on the motion bad not concluded when the House adjourned till 
March 5. v 

Casualties in August Disturbances 

Mb. MARCH '.—Detailed information about the number of persons killed as a 
result of police firing in Culcutta proper and in some other parts of the Province, 
since the movemenr started lu August last, was given by the Chief Minister, Mr. 
A. K, Fazlul Huq, during question hour to-day. 

The figures of those killed are as follows : Calcutta proper— 20 including one 
woman ; Dinajpur District— 4 ; Contai sub-division (Midnapore district) — 13 ; and 
Tamluk sub-division (Midnapore District)— 32 including a woman. 

Thirty-six non -officials and thirteen Government servants were kidnapped by 
**iwbe] elements” in the Midnapore District from the commencement of distur- 
banees to date, according to a reply given by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. AT. 
FimIuI Huq, to a question by the Leader of the European Group, Mr. David Hendry, 
Two persons, added the Chief Minister, were killed, this latter figure excluding 
eight persons who were kidnapped and still untraced and believed to have been 
murdered. 

Giving further details, the Chief Minister said that there were 55 cases of 
intimidation and extortion bv **rebel elements” in the area during the period. 
Thirty persons were 'assaulted or intimidated by them on grounds that tliey 
were supporting the Gaverninent forces. Twenty-nine Government buildings and 
houses and three officers’ garters and two thanas were burnt as well as 21 private 
hdl^gs and a basaar. Other Goveroment property burnt included the records 
^ deven post offices and three thanas. Under the head 'private property*, a kerosene 
dl tank, school furniture and records, a motor bus, two boats full of kerosene 
oil. boate loaded with essentiar commodities and three wooden bridges were also 
bifmt. 

Non-Official Bssolutions 

The duastion of imposing collecUve fines in the province was discussed on a 
non-official Tesolutton. The resolution, which was moved by Rai Harendranath 
^Chowdkurp (Progressive Coalition), expressea Mie opinion that collective fines should 
1 ^ be imposed On those areas where offended have not been or could not be 


-(lUE. ^ ] DfiBATB ON rooD smiAnoH m 

•od wlim it has not been ponible to attabiiah by Ofldanea Ibai ttia ioluM* 
tipli in general hafe been harbonring the alleged c^endm. The dieenaaioii on tte 
ril^ntlon had not eoocladed when the Boom adjourned till Maxeh & 

Tbb Bengal FmAKOB Bill 1943 

3lh* liABCB:«-Tn the Aeaembly to-day, the Bengal Financo BUI 1943 iotio* 
doeed by the finance MiniaUr was refeired, on a Qotemmeni motion, to a Seleot 
Oommittee with inatmctiona to submit their report by March 16. Hie Oppoaitlon 
anendmeiita urging circulation of the Bill for elioitliig public opinloa 
thereon were negatived without a division. The Chief Minister statedi 
in reply to an interpellation, that the Govern meat were aware of the fact that some 
residents of this Province had been detained in enemy-occupied territory, such 
as Burma and Malaya and. that in many cases, their family memliers were in great 
distress. The Bengal Government, he aad)^. are granting repayable advances to 
the dependents of these persons for their maintenance under the authority delegated 
to the Provincial Governments by the Government of India. All District Officers 
bad been given necessary instructions and authority to deal with such cases. The 
House then adjourned till the 10th. 

Debate on Food Situation 

loth. MARCH An exciting three-day debate on the food situation in the 
province concluded in the Assembly to-night when the House rejected by 92 to 
78 votes, the Muslim League opposition’s amendment which sought to oensure 
the Government for its alleged failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. The European group vot«i with the League Opposition while the 
Opposition amendment was opposed by the Government party. The official Congresa 
party remained neutral. Two independent lAibour members and six Scheduled 
Caste members of the Government party did not participate in the voting. On 
behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister Mr. Huq assured the House that 
they were prepaid to accept in principle the operative side of the official Oongresa 
Party’s ameudmeiit, which contain^ certain suggestions for tackling the food 
situation of the province* 'i'he Congress Party’s amendment was then withdrawn. 
The debate concluded in a tense atmosphere and tlie result of the voting was 
greeted with cries of “shame” “shame” both from Government and Opposition sides. 
The Speaker pointed out that the term ’’shame” was an unparliamentary one, 
and warned that it should not be used in future. In winding up the debate, the 
Chief Minhter declared that the Government had decided that there should be a 
Minister for Civil Supplies assisted by a strong and representative advisory oom- 
mittee. He further declared that Mr. Naiinirfiiijan Barker, lately. Commerce Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council had agreed to be the Chairman of the Oom- 
mittee. On the question of supply of rice. Mr. Uuq said that the Bengal Govern- 
ment had approached the Government of India in this connection and he was now 
in a position to announce the welcome news that in the very near future the 
province was going to have a sufficient amount of rice. He added that as to 
whether the future policy of the Government should be control or decontrol, the 
Cabinet would meet to-morrow and come to a decision. 

A strong attack on tiie Ministry “that has proved thoroughly incapable of 
handling the food situation” wot made by Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy. 
The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca ^ Minister for Civil Supplies, gave a brief out- 
line of how the situation developed since Burma rice ceeeed coming into Bengal* 
The Bcheme of the denial policy further aggravated the situation. He explained 
the steps taken by Govern n^t to deal with the position. 

Midnapobb Incidents 

Itth. MA3CH : The words “smashed by the Congress agitators” appearing In 
the printed answer to a question in connection with the destruction of telegra|^io» 
poetal and other communications in Midnapore Distrlet before the cyclone in 
wiober, were deleted by the Chief Miniater, Mr. A. K, Paelul Huq, when he*^ read 
out the answer to the Assembly to-day. llie Opposition wanted to know If in giving 
a printed answer, the Minister was entitled to add or alter the anewer. The Speaker* 
8yed Haueher Ali said that as the anawer was given according to Informatloii 
xeoeived by him, be thought the Minister wae entitled to do to, il he lo liked. 

Explaining to the House why he deleted the worde. Mr. Huq said $ **lt b 
true that the answer as drafted by the Department eoneerned wae approved by inp. 
After that was done, there was another question in tha House in the oourei of tbs 
XBplj to wbieli the worde ’Ooogreie agitators’ were need end there ware qaestione 


fr^ tftfioai Mb$ m to wluit I mMol by tkMigMi In ocdar lb mnko 

my iBodtioii eUnr. I Ihoreforb goi into tooeh with Um dbtriet nalb^tioi, bad 
•fked thon wheioer they wm orepifod to otond by tho fUtement tbit die eom* 
manientioae hid been eniiehed by tbe OongriM ftRitntora before the oyclooe. The 
reply I got wee tbit the fMt remeined tbit tbe oommuDicitione hid bera deetroyed, 
but Ihere wm no pdeitive evidence m to who hid done it. I, therefore^ thOughi tbit 
i chQnld not give the reply in tbe form in which it was drafted by the Department. 

> Allowanob to Dbtbnus 

Of the 756 aeeurity prieonere and detenne who bad applied to tbe Bengal 
Government for the grant of family allowanoee, 160 had been granted each 
allowanoee, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister. Ihe nnmber 
of secttrity prisoners and detenus who were granted family allowances exceeding 
Bs, 25 and Ks. 50 were 32 and 8 respectively. There was no security prisoner 
or detenu who had been granted an allowance exceeding Rs. 100 per month. 

The Chief Minister answered in the negative an enquiry whether any amounts 
M family allowance had bMn granted to members of the legislature who were 
now security prisoners. 

Asked as to whether the Qovemment contemplated granting any dearness 
allowance to those who received family allowances in view of increase In the 
price of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life, the Chief Minister said : *'Bpme 
such relief measure is under the consideration of the Government.*’ 

Adjudioation of Labour Disputes 

tSth. MAROH The decision of the Government of Bengal to set up a 
permanent Court for adjudication of labour disputes, as has been done in Bombay, 
was announced by the Ohief Minister, Mr. A. K» Pazlul Huq to-day. Mr. Huq 
added that Government had already taken steps for securing the services of a 
High' Court Judge for the office of President of tbe proposed Court. On the 
question of prosecution of workers in essential services who went on strike without 
notioe, Mr. Huo said that neoessary instructions had already been issued to the 
district authorities for taking action in these esses. Although Government had 
always been anxious to secure the full amount of relief that could be given to 
labour under the present conditions, the Government’s policy was to apply the 
provisione of the Defence Rules most rigorously, so that tbe number of strikea 
might he reduced. 

This statement was made by the Chief Minister while speaking on a cut 
motion moved by Mr. A. M, Walker^ European Group, in which tbe latter 

sought to raise a discussion on the question of full iitilisatiofi and enforcement 
of the provisions of the Defence Rules relating to the settlement of labour 
disputes. In moving the cut, Mr. Walker remarkeil that by iu>t. cm forcing the law 
Government had encouraged the people when they inteiKled to ignore the law 
and that labour might go on strike without notioe st any time and with 
Impuni^. His grievance was that Government bad not fully adopted the ptoviaion 
of the Defence Rules and the Essential Service Maintenance Ordinance, and in 
one instance Government ignored them. 

In view of the Chief Minister’a assurance regarding the constitution of a 
court to adjudicate on l^mur disputes, Mr. Walker withdrew his cut motion. 

^^VT. Dboibion ok FiiOuo Report 

lUtii. MARCH :*-Tlie decisions of the Government of Bengal on the Land 
Revenue Commission's recommendstions were announced in tbe Assembly to^ay 
by Mr. P. AT. Banerjee, Revenue Minister. The Commission hsd recommended 
the abolition of Permanent Settlement and acquisition by the State of ail rent- 
receiving intereste with # view to brlngiog the cultivatora directly under the 
Government. 

Speaking on a cut motion in connection with the land revenue budget, Mr. 
Sanerfete said that the Government accepted the policy of bringing the aotual 
eultivatdrs into direct relation with the Government and of securing. In the 6rst 
Inptanoe, the interests of all elMtes of rent receivm above the loweet grade of 
each pa^n^g under-ryote. On the question of payment of compensation to rent- 
reoelviDg Interests whose intereste would be sequirM by the State, the OovenimeDt 
accepted that the rates of aneh oompensatiou. ahould vary from ten to Afteen 
times tbe net profit, according to the nataie and eiroamatanoea of each eatata, 
Tbe Government had decided that a trihiutid n {udieial character ahould be eet 
itp for tile MNsiBnBt of oooM^Batioa hi eioh cace mid tha tcibuiinl^s deoiite 



be flaal. The OemuMut atao agiMd ywl dwiid M 

lb* matm oa them Uom u aatl; m poMdUa aliK goiit ftrwMJi ttalii alB ri 
Hkalitiw anJoiBod qndar tbe Gofaramiit td ladlb Aat. in.ihWi hatfV^ «t 
i iUiMieltl Mud other fteke io?<dv^ Um Gorernnent had deelm 
Mialtioo ahottld be ondertakea » oa aa esperimeatal baela ia oae dWrletb wMh 
i iefieioaal operaUoae now goiag oa there were biooght to a etoee. 

Govaa9m*lfi Rbjbotiov or PaaMiaa^i Aovfop 


Idih. MARCH There were iaterpellatloae Unlay oa the inbieot ot 
*The Ctooaeil of Mioietera aad their adrioe to Hie Eaodleaey the 
Qoreraor”. Mbr Satwo Priya BantrjMa a aeeurity prieoaer now in delentloa^ 
had tabled a qaeeiion in which he asked if the attention of the Mialeter 
ia eharae of the Home Department had been drawn to a report published in the 
Press la October last wherein, among other things, it wss stated that the Chief 
Minister had been reduced to the position of a non-entity, the administration to-day in 
Bengal was being carried on in an autocratic fashion by the Gorernor and 
officials of the permanent Serrices over the head and in most oases behind the 
back of the Ministers and his Cabinet colleagues. Mr. Banerjee further asked 
if it was a fact that Dr. dhvama Prasad Mookerjee, in the course of a statement 
published in the press in fiovember last immkliately after his resignation, 
observed that *the Governor has chosen to act in many vital matters in duregara 
of the wishes of the Ministers and has depended on the advice of a section of 
prominent offioiils’*. 

Replying, the Chief Minister said that his attention had been dfawn to this 
statement. 

Mr. Sanerjee's question farther asked what were the instances, if any, in 
which the advice tendered by the Ministers bad not been accepted by the Governor 
and what steps if any tlie Council of Ministers had taken or proposed to take to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. Bug replied that in the public interest be must decline to furnish the 
information asked for. 

Further asked if the Government were considering the desira* 
biiity of ascertaining public opinion in order to find out what the public demand 
was in this respect, Mr. Hug explained the position in a statement He said that 
he was prepared to satisfy public curiosity so far as it was permissible 
under the Buies. He did not admit as correct the paraphrasing put on his 
statement by many newspapers. Secondly, Mr. Huq added, he would like to 
remind the members of the House that while he was making bis statement he 
said that there were cases in which the advice had not been accepted by His 
Excellency the Governor acting in bis own discretion. It might be in two 
cases, ten cases or half-a-dosen oases. He had not stated in how many 
cases, but he did say in some cases. That had happened throughout India, and 
It had happened throughout the world, wherever a similar system of administra- 
tion was enforced. *'l take the rosition that, although 1 submit that there have 
been instances in which the advice that I have tendered has not been accept^ 
by his Excellency the Governor, 1 am not prepared to say in how many Instances 
it has occurred. It may be that 1 decline to mve that information in my own interest 
or in the interest of the public. I have said in my. answer that I am refusing at 
the present moment to disclose the Information in public interest. It is a matter 
in which 1 have exercised my judgment. As a rea^nsibie Minister of the Grown 
I have got to realise the responsibility 1 owe under the oath of my office and 
having regard to my position as a Miniater of the Grown and having regard to 
the fact that I am bound by certain oaths which 1 took at the time of my 
aeoeptance of office. 1 have decided that in public interest it would not be wiee or 
ndviaable <»r even permissible for roe to say in how many inataooei my advlM hne 
BOt been ncoepted by His Excellency the Governor'’. 


Mr. Pe Stark (Secretary, European Group), enquired if the Ghief Minleter 
agreed with the statement faaued by Dr. B. P. Mookerjee. The Chair poihM 
oat that Dr. Mookerjee's statement was issued after his resingnatlon from Mm 
Oablnet. Mr. Stark was ssklng the optnion of the Ohid Minleter at to whether ho 
sge^ with that statement. The Chair held that was a qiMfition dt offinloii and 
did BOt arise. Mr. Tamieuddin AThan t Muslim League OpposUiOB) nii^ 
Chief Minister to state if Dr. Mookerjee'e statameut was correct. 

Mr. Hug seid that Dr. Mookerjee'a statement cohtdned various etdetatota^ 
lseta. aoaBe of them might be true, eeme of them miAt not hm 



«f them mUm of opioion of Dr. Moote]ee oa Oie rdmtioii 

jMtwoen. bim uid the Goferoor, Mr. Huq tiiought that tbia wm a oonlnaioo of 
wto and bo did not think that be waa In a poaition to give any anawar. Mr. 
TamUuddin Khan aked if it waa a faot that in all these eaaea in which tiie 
Ooternor did not accept the advice of the Miniatera, he took the Miniatera into 
anbaeqaent conaultationa and the Miniatera concerned agreed with the viewa of 
the Governor. Mr. Huq : 1 am not in a poaition to anawer. 

tixATioif OF Aobsaob fob Jutb Oultitatioh 

18th. MARCH Hon, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq explained the reaaona why the 
}ate acreage for the current year had been fixed at eight annia in the 

oottrae of the debate on the demand of Hon. Mr. Haahem Mi 

K^an for a aum of Ba. 51,84,000 for expenditure under the head 
< Agriculture.** Mr. Huq aaid that it would have been dangerous if they would fix 
it at lower acreage, fie alao announced that Government would enanre a fair 
market for the jute oultivatora. Mr. Huq also observed that growing of more jute 
did not mean growing of leas food crops. The Chief Minister also stated that culti* 
vatora were free to grow jute on any area of land as they liked. The eight annas 
waa however the maximum area on which they were to grow jute. 

The Oongresa party pressed their cut motion criticising the fixation of jute 
acreage at eight annas to vote. The motion was however lost by 10 to 78 votes, 5 
members of the Muslim League party as also three members of the Ooalition party 
remained neutral, while the European group voted against the motion. All otto 
cut motiohs moved to this demand were also lost, and the entire demand waa 
passed. The House then adjourned till Monday the 22nd. 

Detention of Leqislatoes 

22nd. MARCH A point of privilege as to whether the membera of the Bengal 
Legislature, who are now being detained as security prisoners under the Defence of 
India Buies, could absent themselves from the meetings of the Legislature without 
the permission- of the House, was raised in the Assembly to-day. Mr. Oharu 
Chandra Hoy (Bose Group), who raised this point of privilege, maintained that 
Section 68 (4) of the Act was not applicable In the case of members of the liCgisIa- 
ture, who are now detained under the Defence of India Rules as security prisoners. 
These members were not willingly absenting themselves from the meetings of the 
Legislature, 'fbe Speaker, Mr. Syed Haushor Alt, said that the point of privilege 
raised by Mr. Boy was*h very important one and that on this point he bad also 
received a letter from the Speaker of the Orissa Assembly. He reserved his ruling. 

Censubb Motion on the Minibtby 

28 rd. dc 24tb. MARCH What he described as a motiop of censure on the 
Ministry was moved to-day on behalf of the Muslim League Opposition by Mr. 
Tamituddin Khan, ex-Minister, when the demand for a grant under General Ad- 
ministration was taken up. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan said that his motion was a 
motion of censure and must be taken as such. It sought to raise a discussion on 
**the failure of the Ministry to assume responsibility for the actions of officers of 
the Government" and charged the Ministry with "grave constitutional delinquency". 
The psychological background of this tendency as well as of the perpetration of the 
offence, he said, was provided by "the unnatural political situation" arising out of 
^e Bengal Ministry’s "adherence to office" in spite of the fact that the ministry did 
not agree with the Government of India in their policy to combat the subversive 
movement following the arrest of Congress leaders in August last. Ths Bengal 
Ministry did not agree with the Government of India and yet pretended to carryout 
the latter’s policy instead of boldly avowing their disagreement and gracefully 
stepping out of office. Me alleged that instead of fesigning office, the Ministry had 
fallen back upon the "dangeirous and preposterous alternative" of disclaiming respon- 
eibiiity for the actions of their officers. **^ot only by his conduct but also by his 
utteranoes, inuendoes and insinnatjons the Chief Minister has disclaimed responsibility 
for the actions of perUnanent officials on many occasion. If things cootinued like 
this for 2 little while longer ^e result will be irretrievable administrative ehaoe.*' 

Moving another out motion. Dr. Halinaksha Sanyal (Official Gongrese Parlia- 
mentary Party) demanded that the totgl number of inetsneea as well as apecifie 
details in whieh the "advice tendered by Uie Council of Ministers has been super- 
seded or sought to be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely within 
the ministerial field or within the special responeibility of the Governor "should be 
inade known to ths Houss". The debate was adjourned till the next daj» the 


W ] 0BN8TTBB MOTIOl^ ON IHl^Bir 

£ llinh, when the Motura noticm wie dbfetted by lib to M 

European fcnmp toted lo fevoar of the inotioo, while ^ the . wm 
jreoi ralUwientary Party toted agalaet the motion along with the Hlilielerial 
\iKrty. To«dit^i debate lasted nearly^ fite hours, more than a doien smkera lneloding 
^ leaders or different parties participating in the discussion. The result df the 
^^dllng was reoeited with loud applanse in the Ministerial benches. 

Speaking on the Idusilm League Opposition parit's motion, the Leader of the 
Enropm group, Mr. David Hendry said that the confessions of the Chief Minister 
showed, not that he was being frustrated by the permanent officials, but that he 
was failing to govern and direct the administration for which he was responsiUe. 
The events of this and the last session of the Assembly had sliown that not only 
was the motion justified, but that it was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy. the l^eadelr of the Official Congress Parliamentary 
Party, said that the motion was ill-advised and the arguments advanced in its 
favour unconvincing. His party, therefore, proposed to oppose it* He thought that 
In the present circumstances no single party was capable of dealing with the 
problems that had arisen in Bengal. The best course would be to form an 
administrative cabinet of all parties prepared to work the present constitution, 
excluding, of course, the Official Congress Party. Efforts were being msde during 
the last few days by some leading meuibers of the Legislature for Uie formation of 
such an all-parties government, but the present motion was a *'bomb shell” which 
had sailed the atmosphere in that regard. 

Dr. Shyama Prattad Mookerjee^ ex-FInance Minister and Leader of the National 
Party, said that the responsibility for striking at the root of the constitution did not 
rest on the Chief Minister, but on the Governor. He added that he was criticising 
the Governor, not in his personal capacity, but as part and parcel of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and as the head of the executive of iJie Province, and claimed that 
be could do so. He concluded with an appeal for unity among the Hindus and 
Muslims in view of the present crisis. 

finding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, Mr. H, 8, Suhrawardy^ 
Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, said that they were 
anxious to come to an agreement with any group that could deliver the goods 
and pool all their resources for the betterment of the province, but they refused 
to be made pawns in a political game. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee was not 
serious when he made the appeal for unity between Hindus snd Muslims. On 
the plea of unity Dr. Mookerjee, said the speaker, wanted te create disunity among 
the Muslims so that his com nuinity might rule In Bengal* 

Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that he was 
prepared to take the fullest responsibility for the actions of officers of the 
Government in so far as he found that those officers had earned out their duties, 
true to the traditions of British rule, and of the traditions of justice, humanity, 
equity ancrrighteousiiess. But he did not wish to encourage the idea that officials, 
Indians or Kuropeans, could flout public opinion snd in the exercise of their duties 
trample u|ion the rights snd liberties of the people. 

The cut motion moved by Dr. Nalinakskya 8anyal (official Congress) by 
which he demanded that the total number of specific instances in which ”the 
advice tendered by the Council of Ministers had been superseded or sought to 
be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely within the ministerial 
field or within the special responsibilities of the Governor'* was negatived by 
the House by 101 votes to 87. 

Other cut motions also having been lost, the main demand under ^General 
Administration” was then voted without a cut. The House then adjourned. 


INCIDEKTS IV NOAKHAU 

flStli. MARCH Moving a out motion in the police budget oi the Government 
of Bengal for 1943-44, Mr. Harendra Kumar 8ur (Official Congresa) alleged tliat the 



that the police there failed to give protection to unarmed villagere. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq eaid that he was aware of the 
incident in Noakbali District where military j^ple bad committed aete whU^ 
amoont^ to an offence under the Indian Penal Code. A magisterial enquii^ WSi 
Immediately held and aitboogh the main allegatiooa were sobetantiated, these coald 
not be a proaecntion becauee there could be no identifteation. All that they bonld 
do waa to pay eompenaatioD to the relatlona bf lonr pesaona who bed lost theii: 


nvit io eonsequeoM itf ilflng. la anotlitf ibeideBi tiu vdlttwr^ m«|^^ 
pmiited tlie ma ooaoerned to be iried bj an ordiiiarj eoait aira tbcf note 
eOBfloftfld* 

WOMXN KfUMD DUBINO SbOOTIHG FBAOTIOB 
tHii. MAfiCB :-<"Xwo women were Idlled m a malt of praetiea ehootlBg in Um 
evacuated area in Honarpur Tbana, 24-Parganae Diitrioti according to tbe ChM 
Mlniiieri Mr« Fatlul Huq^ replying to a qneatlon to-day. He added that meaetirea 
bad been taken by the armed forcec concerned to indicate Uie area within wbidb 
flriog wae to be confined in cudi a maiinm* as to minimise tbe risk of 
aneb accidente. 

In connection with the ease in which one Manindra Chandra Dat of Budhair, 
police station Burichang, 'Jippera, was alleged to have been shot dead by a 
Unropean soldier at Mainsmati, Tippers, Mr. Huq said that the case Was almdy 
in the file of the sessions judge, but owing to the aDsenoe, on active service at the 
front, of the principal military prosecutioa witnesses.it had not been possible to 
present the whole evidence in coart and the trial bad been consequently delayed. 


Black Markbt akd** Profitbbbivo 

t7tb MARCH •— 1^ a majority of 10 votes, a cut motion moved by Mr. K. 
Samiltm (European Group) in cotinection with the budget demand under the head 
'^Extraordinary Charges in India”, censuring the Government for ally^ed failure to 
deal with black markets and speculation in and hoarding of foodstuns, was rejected 
this afternoon, the voting being 109 to 99. The motion was supported by the 
European Group, the Muslim League Opposition and eight scheduled caste 
members in opposition, while it wae opposed by the Ministerialist party and 
the members or the official Oongress Group. 

Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy, Leader of the Gongresa Parliamentary Party, said 
that they were not aatisfied with the Cabinet as they thought that the food question 
had been bungled ^ them. They, iiowever, did not approve of a vote of censure as 
a method of reshuffiiug the existing Ministry. They were for a Cabinet consisting 
of rqpresentatives of all parties and thev were prepared to work for ite conetitution. 
Mr. Roy asked the Chief Minister to take the House into hii; confidence and aay 
whether he waa being frustrated by the ttermanent officials. 

Mr. David Hendry, leader of the European group, said : '*! want to make it 
quite clear that this out motion is not a concTemnstion of the new Food Minister who 
baa just taken over the new portfolio. This is a coiidemnation of black marketeers 
and apeoulatora who are depriving people of their food, and a condemnation of the 
Ministrv which has done nothing to stop them. We are not condemning the culti- 
vator who holds on his paddy, for he has lost his confidence, and Government state- 
ments in tbe past and present have tended to increase that loss of confidence than 
to restore it. He knows perfectly well that when his paddy goes to the hoarder at 
higher price it will not in any way go to the benefit of the people. The sconfidence 
of the cultivator can be restored, and that can very well be doije by propagauda 
and perauation. So far nothing has been done in the direction.” 

Continuing, he said that this problem had not come upon the province over- 
night. It must have been brought about by tiie persistent milure of the Ministry as 
at present constituted to take any elSective action or any action against those social 
lepM who were driving the country into a state of desperation. 

Mr. H. 8, Suhrawardv began by saying that tbe Miniatry had not only failed 
in ita food policy but had deliberately supported blackmarketeers and hoarders. He 
did not know where tbe leader of tbe Congress group was when the problem came 
up before the House last year. He seemed to be of the opinion that evils bad come 
upon them only since the establishment of the Directorate of Civil Supplies. He 
would take Mr. Roy's mind back a little further. One might trace it long before 
audh a directorate waa even Uibught ot The price of sugar waa first controlled and 
later came the control in price of rice. PermUs were iasned and not even tradeia 
eottld get sugar without permits. The Ministry, it was well-known, interfered with 
tbe issue of permits. There used io be long queues of applicants for permits 
before and in the House of tbe Hon. Minister in charge of the department and 
oiktK Ministers including the Hon. Chief Minister. 

IMd, admd Mr. Suhrawardy. Mr. Kiran Bankar Roy expect the House to believe 
that 25 or 85 ihcqMi allotted to Kali Bnhn was done for the braefit ot ihe Direc- 
torate of Civil BuppHes. There was no Directorate then in existence. Even tiie 
r^lar traders could not get their supplies, but Ks^ Babu could get permits for 
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Sr. NaUnMita Awyal : Who to thto EoU Jtobo. 1| ho tl& Bm t 
'Mr. 'ffitjliraiMrtfir: ' Tw. 

Dr. Jffdofwl : Ha to yoor fitoiid ain. 
r IS. fiMratPordv— Dr. Sanjol to eotirdy ntetalmi. 
kilQ tiol MOD hiiiL 

It WM elm, propeeding Mr. Subrewtidy Mid, iM UeekmiarM eterted ifmt 
Mure die Direetor of Gvll BuppHee came into ezistenoe. And then long onetiti 
belM ihopr ettnbliihed after the DIreotorate eame into eifotenee etarted. Ouonlli^ 
the city of palaeea became the city of beggm. Blaok-marketc had become the itiul«i* 
datd mture of the Ministry. They had coued to be a acMndal and they had oeaiid 
e?en to be a crime and they were considered a concomitant of the Ministry so hnig 
as it remained in power. 

PUNISB tWB HOARDBRB 

Discussing the question of hoarding ‘and speculation, Mr. Buhrawardy sMd that 
this thing practised by persons who had traded in rice before should hsTC been 
•topped right from the beginning. Hoarding was always a grave danger ; it was 
responsible for the sudden withdrawal of good amount of rice from circulation. 
People who did not wish to hoard anything began keeping back good amount of 
rice. In consequence more and more of the essential commodities were withdrawn 
f^m the market The dangerous nature of hoarding should have been realised from 
the very beginning. They of tibe Moslem League Party drew pointed attention to it 
and suggested remedies. Unfortunately those steps neyer werp adopted and hoarding 
had oonunued until the present time. The reason for the Government not taking 
the people into confidence 

Dr. Sanyal : Who are the biggest hoarders 7 Are not those Europeans the 
biggest hoarders 7 

Mr. Suhrawardy : It does not matter who are the biggest hoarders. Steps 
must be taken againat the biggest hoarders althoufch thay may be the biggest persons 
in the commercial field. What was the use of taking the last minute st^ m ttie 
matter 7 It was no use coming to the House and attempting to wash onc-aelf d hk 

K st guilt. The co-operation of the people was offered. It was stated that they 
longed to political parties and therofore their ofler was not accepted. The vaal 
majority of the people of this province belonged either to one or the other polltioal 
parties. They were kept outside, the Government being all along the sole represent 
tative of the political thought. 

**Our people”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, **are patient, they can starve, they can com* 
mit suicide but a time comes when their ezas]^ration is bffund to break the bounds 
of law and order. And when it passed beyond endurance you have the looting, 
arson and crimes which have already commenced. Is it not time that Bomething 
was done, something drastic— and the only way it can be done is for the Ministry 
to rMlise what it has done and suffer if necessary self-immolation for the good cn 
the people and as a penance for its own crimes 7 'llie Hon. Chief Minister does not 
appear to appreciate mass psychology. People can bear up to a point. It they lose 
respect for law and established order then no restraint can possibly be put on them. 
1 hope the Ministry will not bring the country to that sorry pass. 

Pbopli Wanted Cbanqb 

Proceeding Mr. Buhrawardy stated that he did not follow the arguments of the 
leader of the Congress group when he stated that a chance should be given to the 
new Minister for Civil Bupplies. The very fact that Mr. Banerjee had been pat in 
charge of the department was itself a censure on bis predeosssor for his inoompe* 
tenoe. But if this was allowed to go unceosored then at every turn a MinlsM 
might be put in charge of a new portfolio and there would be oooaaion for 
him a ebanoe. Apart from that Mr. Baoerjee wu in the Cabinet when this 
took place. The Miniater whom he had snceeeded was his colleague and 
the Ministers has joint responsibility for the acU done by one or the othM. no 
Miniater could mvc himself of the reaponsibility and acts of bis colleague or cl his 
predecessor. Besides he would ask the House to believe him that the very name 
of this Ministry wm nauseating outside, llie people outside wanted a ohaage aod 
the Moslems bad shown that Mr. Hnq and his Ministry did aot enjoy the oohA* 
deoce of the people. If the Ministry had enjoyed the eonfidenee of the people, Ite 
Mr. Huq would have abetter reception from tlm eonntry than the defeat of 1^^ 

pment supporters including one of his ministare. He would make bold ‘ 
althongh he^ht not probably/ - - -- - - • • 
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Mfi— h« woald nmke bold to My that Mr* Haq did aot anjoy the eonildmee of tibe 
Hiiidut M wall. Wharever tbay had gona ana talked about tha Hindu^Moaliiii 
aattleatant, they had found the Hindua speaking bitterly about the praaant 
Mioietry* Mr. Huq and his friends ware all exposed, because all the eommuolties 
both inside and outside the House were now aware that Mr. Huq (Ringed his 
opinion as it suited his prospects. He regretted that some Hindu leaders were still 
utilising Mr. Huq. 'Iliey were propping him up because it was advantageous to do 
so. Mr. Huq the other day stated that he would get 60,000 men supporting him. 
Mr. Suhrawardy did not think that Mr. Huq would get the support of those 
Hindus who believed in Hindu-Moslem settlement. He did not think that he would 
get the support of that vast and growing majority of the Hindus who believed that 
there should be a settlement as early as possible between the Congress and the 
Moelem League, v It was the support of those few who believed that this Ministry 
ought to continue because through Mr, Huq they could preserve their influence on 
the administration of the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Suhrawardy said that Mr. Kiran Bankar Boy had said that 
if Mr. Hnq went out, Bir Nazimuddin would come into the picture. Could be 
have the support of the Hindua ? They could not, said the speaker, answer that 
question. But they could make it plain that they were going to make a determined 
Mfort to secure the co-operation of the Hindus. For the last flve years the Ministry 
in Bengal had depended and relied only upon the support of one community. If 
the reins of the Gfovernment were placed in their hands, whether it was the party 
of Mr. Roy or the suapended Congress Party or the party led by Dr. Byamaprasad 
Mookerjee, it should be their endeavour, even if they did not succeed, in securing 
their co-operation. The other day, Dr. Mookerjee jeered them stating that the 
Moslem League Party approached them with a proposal. Perhaps Dr. Mookerjee 
thought that by giving out that news he would be able to expose them showing 
that the Moslem League intended to make friends with the Hindus. That was 
entirely misunderstanding the position of the Moslem League. Dr. Mookerjee 
perhaps believes that the Moslem League Party was a blood-thirsty organisation 
and waa out to rob the Hindus. They had been making speeches in mofussil 
to And out what the Muslim community thought and he could tell the House that 
wherever they had spoken of the Hindu-Musliin co-operation— that in this country 
they had got to live side by side— the Muslim community had supported them and 
hacf applauded them. The Moslem community had endorsed their efforts to bring 
shout i^soe between the Hindus and Muslims and establish communal harmony. 
They had tried desperately for it not because they wanted to get power but because 
they felt that Hindus and Muslims must get together. They had felt that so long 
aa Mr. Huq waa there, so long the Hindu party could utilise him, there was very 
little chance of a compromise between them. A compromise and an honourable 
uiiderstauding could come, if that impediment was removed. It waa often said that 
the Britiah Government could remain in power only by dividing the Hindus and 
Muslims. That was exactly the position here. They could come to an agreement 
if that particular person was not propped up. He could make this declaration with 
a full sense of responsibility of the Muslim League that should this impediment be 
removed they would sit together and ou the part of the Muslim League there could 
be no atone unturned to come to an agreement between the Hindus and 
the Mualima. He therefore urged the House to support the motion of censure on 
the Minietry. 

The Hon. Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister said that Mr. Buhrawardy had 
concluded his remark by saying that so long as a particular individual, Mr. A. K. 
Faslul Huq, waa alive there would be no peace in Bengal and there was hardly any 
prospect of a stable and useful Government Mr. Buhrawardy waa in a oommuni- 
oative mo^ this morning because he was apparently in high apirita that the dia- 
solution of thia oabinet waa m band, and that he would have once again the oppor- 
tunity of having the commerce portfolio.” 

^*I do not know if the House is aware,” Mr. Huq said, that Mr. Buhrawardy 
is a man who throughout has ahown hostility towards me especially of a peraonal 
oharactetb ^ ♦ 

Mr. AT. S. Suhrawardy : Mr. Bpeaker, every time when statements have been 
made reger^ng his political conduct, Mr. Fazlul Huq has replied by peraonal attacks 
and peraonal inaittuationa. 

Mr. Speakers I pill not allow that 

Mr. FazM Huf : I may tell you without going Into details that his hoatillty 
to me hat been traditional. He has nerer iniaiid an opportunity of doing harm to 
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the mein question Mr. P. N. ^neiimhed wHed end he bed 
tket wbetever might be ^e present condition of etfeire 

Depertmeot of Civil Bapplies might heve been, it wee hardly J[“*bfleble end fwr to 
throw the bleme on the Ministry for whet bed been done or whet hed not been oooj* 
for whet bad occurred due to circumstencee over wbicli the Ministry had no control* 

It was obvious that at a time like this atid* when they were faced wiUi aii imminent 
enemy invasion, the Ministry felt thst it would not be proper lor the Minister who 
had practicslly no knowledge or experitece of business to interfere with what toe 
Director of Civil Supplies iisd been doing or to thrust their own opinion in modi- 
fioation or amendment of the policy that was laid down by the Civil Supplim Dirw- 
torate. The Directorate was headed by one of the most eminent Indian Civil Service 
men* Whatever his faults might be, he had a reputation of being a very resourcMuj 
energetic and honest public servant. His devotion to duty was well ‘I”? 

they all thought— when liis name was suggested for the JHist of the Dir^tor of t>ivil 
Supplies— that the matter would be in a safe hand. Mr. Pinnell had bei^ him 
examples of what had been done in England. He tried to follow the 
had been adopted in the United Kingdom with such modification as was neoetsary 
for the peculiar circumstmioes of Bengal. 

Dr. N. Sanyal r-Who told you that ? ^ . . ii.. Dimmmii 

Mr. Huq ; That is my information, I got the information ^ftr. PInneli. 

Mr. Huq said that he was not defending what Mr. Pinnell had done, but m 
wae dafendiug the oflieer, Mr. Pinnell. 'Jhe Ministry trusted that he would ^ 
able to do something to meet the exigencies of the situation. Mr. 
assist^ by Indian members of the Civil Service who had great reputation btolnd 
them as successful public servants. The ministry thought that the policy they naa 
formulated would be the best policy in the circumstanoes that had arisen. 

A voice : They were not trusted. , . . ^ ^ j :f i*' 

Mr. Huq : Mo, they were trusted. We have to take them into trust and if U 

is found that the policy that they have undertaken had wiot met with completa 
succeee. the Ministers cannot be blamed of that failure. Apart from the questton 
of policy, it is true that at the present moment the situation is very J^^te. i* la 
easy to formulate a charge-sheet against the Ministry upon a ^meme which at 
present moment is drawing the attention of every Indian and European. U i s way 
to draw a conclusion in condemnation of the Ministry for all that have been done 

”1^0 not for a moment,” Mr. Huq continued, 
toe situation. If there has been a failure, and if the House thinks tost toe fsMure 

was due to what the Ministry has done, it is not for me 

They should be exanfined. So far as I am concerned and 1 

grave sense of responsibility that 1 have never been anxious to cltog to^<^ 

C^ud applause from the Ministerial benches, and counter jeeriiiga from toa 

room for murmuring on this point,” 
have never been anxious for office, and during the last months 
Excellency the Governor to taks ® W, ^ 

Bengal composed of representatives of all aectlons of the House. I have 
Excellency and also my friends of the European group to use their influence to 

HkEiMUw.7. 1 !»« «IU« ‘5****“? 

tA sM n Nati^al Government established in Bengin, MO I nave gone so far •! 
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the 4M>iifidao«0 of the membeie of this Hoaie or for»thet netter of nv eDaairymen.*’ 
(Af»pleiiie). 

Mr* Fatlul Hhg wM that it ^nes aot e eetbfactory itete of thlnge et e time 
when the iitnetioD wee eo eerione— -withoat heving; e proper mecbinery of Govern* 
mcnt It WM now* proper et preient to heve e perty eyetem of GovernmeDt. 
Firty eyetem of Government wee bound to give riee to bickeringe, chergee end 
eonntmr-ebergee on the floor of thie Houee. *It ie e time,** Mr. Huq eeid, **wheo 
the beet teiente in the country ehouid be herneeed to the oeuee of the province. 

It ie e time when everyone ehouid give up ell coneideratione. perty or otherwiee, 
pat thtir heede together to find out whet ie the beet remedy for the preeent etete 
of thinge in thie country.** 

*^Si} fer ee thie ie concerned,** Mr. Huq proceeded, heve pleeded for the 
formnletion of e complete National Government I em saying thie now. This ie 
not the flret ocoeeion that I em eeying thie. I heve been seying it for month 
efier month, week after week. If I em e hindrance, I am preper^ to walk out 
1 do not wieh to be e hindrance for the formation of a complete national cabinet 
in Bengal. If it be the opinion of Mr. Suhrawardy that for its formation I should 
be blot out of existence 1 em prepared to take that fate. I do not want to be 
there where I em not wanted. But 1 would say if at any time it is felt that 
my eervices ere necessary they will be at the disposal of my countrymen in any 
way they would like me to serve them.** 

Proceeding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that Mr. Suhrawardy had stated that Mr. 
Huq had never asked for their co-operation or the co-operation of the public in 
tackling the various problems. Many a time, the Ohief Minister said, they wanted 
to set up a committee of all parties and Mr. Huq would remind Mr. Suhrawardy 
that they wanted to have their (Muslim League) cooperation. But for various 
reasons known to himself, Mr. Suhrawardy could not condescend to give the 
benefit* of hie service. The question of food supplies, the question of necessaries 
of life could never be a party question. *Tt is a matter of vital importance that 
we should always place it beyond party or sectional politics. From that point of 
view it is essentially necessary that there should be a non-party cabinet in power.* 

As regards the cut motion he had already submitted that although things 
were unsatisfactory and although it might be that the Ministry should have 
interfered or at least intervened in what was being done, nothing would be gained 
by merely pasing a vote of censure. submit,** he suid, "we are here to bear 
great responsibility. We have never for a moment assumed to ourselves the 
position that we alone can solve the problems. But we have done, we have tried 
to our best under most dUflcult circumstances and if there are people who can 
do better, it is for the party. I shall be ready and willing to co-operate and bring 
into operation any bill for meeting the situation with which we have been faced.'* 
(Applause and cheers). 4 

The cut motion was then put to vote and lost, with the result stated. 
The House then adjournibd till Monday the 29th. 

^ ''Mr. Huq Resigns— Hib Statement 

29tb. MARCH : — ^The Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq resigned his oflSce as Chief 
Minister. He handed in his resignation last night and the resignation was accepted 
H.*.£. the Governor. This information was disclosed in the Assembly by Mr. 
Fazlul Huq this morning when the House met to consider budget demands 
for grants. 

Mr. Huq^B resignation followed a ninety-minute talk with H. £. 
the Governor last night during which a long discussion took place about the 
formation of a National Cabinet. Mr. Huq gave in the Assembly certain 
details of these discussions jmd added that he would make a further statement 
on hia return from Delhi, whither he was proceeding to-morrow night. 

Mr. Huq bad been the head of three successive Ministries in 

Bengal and the present one was formed in December 1941. Last week two 
motions of oenenre were moved against the Ministry in the Assembly. Both of 
them were lost but the GovemmeQt*s midority on the second occasion was > 
redhoed from 90 to 10. 

Before the business of the Honae was taken up, Mr. Kiron Shankar Hoyt 
Leader of the official Congress Parliamentary Party, said that the city was agog 
with the rumour that the Chief Minister had tendered his resignation. He wanted 
^ a fact Mr, Boy also wuntsd t6 know under what circumstaoees 

^ Chief Hini^ h^ r^ned and furtilier whether hie resignatioD meant the 

liaignatioQ of tiie Oabinet alao. 
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lipder of the OoDgreaa Party, 1 feel I owe it to the Houm to take it into nj eon* 
ideaee and to state the faeta. It is true timt last night 1 was sent for by the 
Gofemor, and I was with him from 7-90 p. m. to over 9 p. m. A long diioimoii 
lo^ piaee about the formation of a National Oabinet^ and varions propoaalfi were 
Put forward, some of which 1 could not accept consistent with my aeif-reapeet« fiOs 
Ih^lency the Governor suggested to me that I should formally tender my resig* 
nation, and i said that 1 could not do so unless I had time to consult mj party and 
my colleagues. To this, the Governor did not agree and I had to sign a letter el 
resignation. I do not wish to disclose any further details ]ust now and I wish to 
make a further statement on my return from Delhi, where I am proceeding to- 
morrow night. The letter of resignation 'which I was persuaded to sign in order 
to make the formation of a National Government possible at the earliest, has blien 
accepted by His Excellency, and the letter of acceptance reached me at about 10 
last night. In spite of all that has happened, I maintain and t am confident, I 
still enjoy the confidence of the majority of the House. Therefore my answer is that 
J have tendered my resigoaiton and that the reeignation has been accepted. Ae 
regards the circumstances, I have made a statement, and I would defer a detailed 
statement to a subsequent date.” 

Mr* K, 8» Royi What is the position of the Oablnet in view of your 
reply ? 

Mr. Huq said that the constitutional |)osition was that with his resignation 
ipso jacto the Cabinet went. 

** Whether my colleagues go out of the Cabinet and formally tender their 
resignation, it is not for me to say. Bo far as 1 am concerned, I have tendered 
my resignation and that leaignation has been accepted/* Mr. Huq added. 

Dr. Nalinaksha 8anyal (Official Congress) : Is it a fact that the letter of 
resignation was kept typed and ready at Government House lor your signature 
and that you were also asked to choose between signing that letter and being 
dismissed ? 

Mr. Huq : If my friend. Dr. Sanyal puts that question to me as a member 
of this House ai^ claims the privileges of the House to have that statement from 
me, I have to make a statement. Of course, if he insists, 1 will do that. 

Dr. Sanyal : 1 do, Sir. 


Mr. Huq : It is true that a letter of resignation was» ready tyi>ed. ( Cries of 
'*Bbame, shame” from the Ministerialist Party and the Congress benenea ). 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali ( Muslim Ijcague Opposition ) : On your 
suggestion ? ( Cries of ** 110 , on” from the Ministerialist Party benches ). 

Dr. Sanyal ( to Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali ) : Would you kindly 
enlighten us ? 

Proceeding, Dr. iSanyaf observed: In the circumstances, wo feel that the 
House would be unanimous in demanding the recall of the Governor, Bir JtAin 
Herbert, { Cries of “hear, hear” from the Ministerialist Party benches ). Would 
you, Mr. Speaker, let us know the procedure for that ? 

The hon Bpeaker ( Mr. Syed Hauser Ali ) : Order, order. Bo far as the busi- 
ness of the House is concerned, let us finish it. 1 do not mean the business of 
the agenda, iiet us see what we can do now. Whether there can be any recall- 
ing of the Governor that is a separate matter. You may consider it on a subs^ 
quent occasion. Now, Mr. Huq, may 1 know from you, what is the position as 
regards Ministers’ responsibility ? Is it joint or severs! or joint snd several f 

Mr. Huff : Joint and eeveral. Under the ciroumstanoes as a matter of fact, 
constitutionally the Cabinet ought to ho /undue offimo with my resignation. 1 am 
not sure at this momerit whether any formal reeignation has been tender^ by the 
other. Ministers. Bo far as I am concerned the matter is finished. 


Dr. Sanyal : In view of this statement of the Chief Minister, we feel that 
the House can no longer proceed with the Budget discussion and therefore, we 
want first of all a vote or confidence to be moved in the Chief Minister, Mr. A. JL 
Faztul Huq and his Cabinet colleagues. (Cries of **hesr hear** from the Mlnli^ 
lerialist Party benches }. I therefore give you, Mr. Bpeaker, doe notice theiial 

S et now, immediately after the statement and I would request you to pQftbbll 
Fther discussion of the Budget uhtll the dispoMl of that motion of confidence.^ 
Mr. Huq : As regards the Budget cannot some other Minister moyd lit 
( Cries -no on” from all sides of the House ). ” ” ^ 

Tbe Speaker : In view of the statemeiit made by the Qiisf Minlator that U| 
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Ai^UOATIOV OF^BO. 9a--0FFI0IAL 8TATBMBHT 

•lit MARCH KxcelleDcy the Gomnor of Bengal bronght into foroi 
Ibi proriiiokii ol Section 93 of tbe Gorernment of India Act 1933 and to^ 
npoo himiell the administration of the province, announced a communique from 
Government House, Calcutta. 

Narrating the events leading up to the present decision bringing into force 
the provisions of Section 93, the Communique said : 

On Sunday the 28th March, the hon^ble the Chief Minister, Mr. A. IT. Fazlul 
JETuq, in order to enable* the exploration of the possibility of re*forming the 
Ministry on a wider and more stable basis tendered his resignation to His 
Excellency » who accepted it. On Monday, the 29th March, Mr Huq announced in 
the Assembly that he had resigned. On the question being raised whether the 
Other members of the Council of Ministers were competent to function, the Speaker 
expressed the view that they were funotua officio, and stated that as there seemed 
to be no Ministry, the Assembly stood adjourned for a fortnight. The effeef of this 
Ofder of adjournment were that the Assembly could not, without legal question, be 
rteysembled before the 1st April. 

The 29 March had been fixed by His Excellency as the final date for voting 
of demands for grants for the financial year 1943-44. His Excellency was advisM 
that unless the Ministry could secure the agreement of the legislature before the 
1st April to demands for grants there would, after that date, oe no lawful supply 
available for the administration. Meanwhile, following Mr. Huq^a statement regarding 
his resignation, the other Ministers represented to His Excellency that they consi- 
dered ‘tnemselveB to have demitted office and they subsequently formally tendered 
their resignations, which His Excellency accepted. 

His Excellency found himself on the Hist March without a ministry and*in 
a position where it was impossible to put through the Assembly the remaining 
demands for grants before the let April. Emergent action to secure supply before 
that date thus beoame an imperative necessity. Having explored alternative possi- 
bilities, His Excellency has had no choice but, with the utmost reluctance, to bring 
into force the provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. He 
has, therefore, issued tHb necessary proclamation under that section and taken upon 
himself the administration of the province. 

His Excellency proposes as soon as be is satisfied that a stable and repre- 
sentative Ministry is available which commands the confideupe of tiie legislature 
mod is willing to assume the responsibilities of office, to revoke the proclamation. 
It is the earnest desire of Uis Excellency that the emergency administration under 
Section 93, which was introduced primarily to resolve the difficulties relating to 
supply, should be replaced at the earliest possible moment by a regularly consti- 
tuted Ministry. 

New Ministry Formed— Official Announcement 

24th. APRIL The Governor of Bengal revoked to-day, with the concurrence 
of the Governor-General, the Proclaroation bringing into force in Bengal the provisions 
of Section 93 of the Government of India Act 1935, which was issued on Marofa 
31, 1943. This was announced in a Froolamation by H. E. the Governor to-day. 

His Excellency api>ointed the following as members of his Council of 
Ministers, with the portfolios mentioned against them : (1) Ebwaja Sir 
A'asimttddtn— Home Department (including Civil Co-ordination) : 0 Mr. H. S. 
5ukratoardy-^Civil Supply^ (3) Mr. T, C. Gosicami— 'FiDance ; Mr. Tamizuddin 
iTAan— Education ; (5) Mr."^ if. P. Patn-^Communications and Works (6) Khan 
Bahadur M. A. Muazzemuddin Hussoin— Agriouiture (including Rural Recons- 
truction): (7) Mt> Tarahanath ifttAer/ 0 a>-»Revenae (including Evacuation and 
; (8) Khan Bahadur Nawajb Muzkarraf iTuAsaftn— Judicial and Lcifdalative : 
(9) Khmaja ^AaAa6tfddtnT--Oommerce, Labour and Industries (includinr F^t-/ 
war Reconstruction) : (10) Mr. L H. Purtnaa-^Forest and Excise; (il) Khan 
Bahadur Jalaiuddin AAmed— Public Health and Local Self-Government: (19) 
Mr. Pttlm PfAdW. Afttf/tci—Publicityi <131 Mr. Jagendra Nath Mandal-^ 
Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness^ 

The new Ministers took the oeth ^ office IP-day. 



Tlie Bengar Legislaiiye 

UST OF MEMBERS 


1. Khan Babaddr M. Abdul Kaeim 

2. Maulana Muhammad Axeam Khan 
8. Khan Bahadue Motammad Asaf 

Khan 

4. Khan Bahadue Ataue Rahman 

5. Me. Bankim Chandra Datta 

6. Raja Bbupbndra Maratan Sikha' 

Bahadue 

7. Me. D. J. Oobbn 

8. Me. B. O. Ormond 

9. Begum Hamida Momin 

10. Mr. H. C. a. Hunter 

11. Me. Humatun Kabir 

12. Rai Sahib indu Bbuban Sarkar 

13. Rai Sahib Jatindra Mohan Sen 
]4. Me. Kadbr Bak8b 

15. Mr. Kanai Lal Gobwami 

16. Alhadj Khan Bahadur Shaikh 

Muhammad Jan 

17. Alhadj Khan Bahadur Khwaja 

Muhammad Esmail 

18. Mr. Nagbndba Nab ay an Hay 

19. Be. Radba Kumud Mookbeji 

20. Khan Bahadur Rezzaqul Haider 

Ohowdhuby 

21. Mr. Sachindea Narayan Sanyal 

22. Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid 

Ghowdhury 

23. Kuan Bahadur Syed Muhammad 

Ghaziul buq 

24. Mr. Humayun Rbza Chowdhuby 

25. Mh. J. B. Robb 

26. Rai Keshab Chandra Banebjbe 

Bahadur 

27. Mrs. K. D’Rozabio 

28. Mr. Kbobbbed Alam Chowdhuby 

29. Mr. Krishna Chandra Roy 

ChOWDBURY, M.B.B. 

30. Rai Manmatha Nath Bobe 

Bahadur 

81. BIr. Mebbabuddin Ahmed 


32. Me. Mohamed Hobsain 

33. Mr. Narbndra Chandea Datta 

34. Naeebb Nath Mookerjee 

85. Khan Bahadur nazieuddin Amm 
36. Rai Radbioa Bbusan Roy 

Bahadur 

87. Mr. Ranajit Pal Chowdhury 

38. The Hon'blr Mr. Satyendra 

Chandra Mitea 

39. Khan Bahadur M. Sbambuzzoba 

40. Mr. Shribb Chandra Chaxraverti 

41. Khan Sahib Subidali Moixa 

42. Mr. W. B. G. Laidlaw 

43. Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz 

44. Khan Bahadur Kazi Abdub 

Rabbid 

45. Mr. Abul Quasbm 

46. Mr Altap au 

47. Amulyadhan Roy 

48. The Hon’blb Sir Buoy Prasad 

SiNOHA Boy 

49. Mr. Bibbndra Kibhobb Roy 

Choudhury 

50. Rai Brojbndra Mohan Maitea 

Bahadur 

51. Mb. Dhiebndra Lal Barua 

52. Hamidul JJuq Chowdhury. 

53. Rai Sahib Joobndea Nath Ray 

54. Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta 

55. Dr. Kabiruddin Talukdab 

56. Mr. Lalit Chandra Dab 

57. Mb. Latafat Mossain 

58. Mb. Moazzbmali Choudhury alias 

Lal Mia 

59. Khan Bahadur Mukblbbub 

Rahman 

60. Mr. Nur Ahambd 

61. Khan Bahadur Saiybd 

Muazzamuddin Hobain 

62. Sir Thomas Lamb 

63. W. F. Boott-Kbbr 


Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session — ^Calcutta — I2tb» February to2ad. April 1M3 

CONDOLBNCB RESOLUTION . 

Members belonging to different parties in the Beiigal Ijegiilatire OtKiatiit 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Sir Thomas Lamb 
opening of the' Budget session the Counoil held on tike ftth. 
FaMraary 1948. As a mark of respect to the minaory of £3r Thomas, who Wi0> a 
Mtting member of the legialature, the Oonndl waa im}6mad for the da| tffl illm 
pfk witikont transaotiiig aa^ bosliiesa 



BuDon m 194844 

17f]i. FBBEOAHT ^^Mr• A* K. JPatlul Suq presented the Budget estlmutes 
for 1943-44 which he hid on the pre?ious dsy plsceu before the Lower Houee. 

There were notices of ss mmiiy as six sdloumment motions, but the movers did 
not press them in the hope that two special days would be allotted for the discus* 
sion of the food and Jute situation. The Oouncll then adjourned. 

Fcjitds fob Food Obains 

18th. FBBHUARY A supplementary demand for a grant for the current year 
amounting to over Rs. 3 crores was presented by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq to-day. 
Explaining the details he said (hat more than half of this total was outside the revenue 
account and came under two heads, namely. Interest-free Advances and Loans and 
Advances, llie demand tender the former was a little over Bs. 79 lakhs, 
including an advance of Bs. 53 lakhs to the Directorate of Civil Supplies for the 
puxchsse of foodgrains and the distribution of imported stocks of sugar and an 
advance of Rs. 16 lakhs for the ac(|uisition of motor vehicles for civil defence pur- 
poses. The demand under Loans and Advances was Bs. 964 lakhs. The extra 
expenditure was due mainly to the distribution of agricultural loans on a large 
scale in areas devastated by the recent cyclone and flood. 

Under the head Famine the demand was Bs. 4^ lakhs. This was due to the 
organisation of large-scale relief measures in the oyclone-afiected areas. Other large 
demands were about Bs. 32 lakhs under Extraordinary Charges, Bs. 214 lakhs under 
Police and Bs. 18 lakhs under Agriculture. The increase under Extraordinary Charges 
was due partly to non-votable civil defence expenditure undertaken by the Govern- 
ment in regard to its own property or for its own employees and partly to special 
emergency measures such as employment of additional wartime police, the grant of 
separation allowances in non-family areas, the organisation of Home Guards and the 
setting up of a Directorate of Civil Supplies. 

Out of the total increase of Bs 214 l^hhs under Police, over Rs. 13 lakhs were 
due to the grant of enhanced dearness allowance and the police emergency areas 
bonus, the balance bein^ accounted for by the expansion of the Civic Guards 
organization and the rise m the cost of clothing and other materials. The increase 
of Bs. 18 lakhs under Agriculture was due to the purchase and distribution of see^ 
of various kinds of food crops in connexion with the '*Grow More Food’’ campaign. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Rblbabb Urged 

I9tb. FEBRUARY :-^ llie Council passed a resolution to-day requesting the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to move the Government of India for the immediate and unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. The resolution was opposed by the European members 
while the Moslem Leaguers remained neutral. 

Mr. Lain Chandra Daa, who moved the resolution, said that Mahatmaji was 
known throughout the world as the greatest roan of the age. He was now 74 
years of age. On humanitarian grounds, if for nothing else, he should be released. 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta^ leader of the Congress Party, lending his support 
to the motion said that the Mahatma was known as the greatest apostle of peace. For 
the sake of humanity and for the sake of world p(Rce he should be released. His 
death would be an irreparable loss to humanity. Mr. Hamidul Huq Chaudhury, on 
behalf of the Moslem League, said that nothing would have given them greater 

K ' ire to associate themselves with the resolution, had it not been for the fact that 
tma Gandhi had undertaken the fast in support of a political demand on 
which they as Moslem Leaguers were fundamentally at variance. They had not been 
able to inauce Qandhiji or the Congress to accept the Moslem point to view, namely 
the place of Mussalmans in the future constitution of India, fc^o it was nolK easy 
for mem to lend wholeheartwl support to the resorution. The Moslem League was 
not responsible for the situauon that had arisen nor bad they the power to secure his 
release. In view of the political implication of this fast their party would, therefore, 
remain neutral. Khan Bahadur Ataur Bahman, on behalf of the Pre^Fessive Party, 
said though they did not share the political views of Qandhiji they must ac- 
knowledge his contributions in social and economic spheres. If they- would have 
followed Uie programme of Mabatmaji they would not have faced the nakedness that 
was staring them. They would support the resolution. Mr. /. B. Boas, on behalf 
of the European group, regretted that he thought it hie duty to oppose the resolution. 
The fast was undertaken by Mahatma QandhT, as fnx as he could see, horn purely 
political motive, that was to obtain hia rdeMw^ Be had also said that the fast wm 
one of oapaoity. And it remained with him to eiul otf the fast if he fdt that U 
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liiild midikiger hit life or ho hod ovemtiiAAtod hit itmgdk While :teth .Of 
Gtndhi would be tn imptrtble loti to this eooAtiy» they tito w 
ipe^whdle bttit of ordtred Gorernment would be DOlUlled, if t pertoo who hM been 
ibeircmted in the judfEment of thote who htd inetreerated him, retorted to tet m 
^« t the teutence or detention be otneelled. If to^ the writ of tl|e lefCitUiuro in the 
ootuitry would not run. It would be a better Kettiire if they appealed to Hahaiiiia 
Gandhi to call the fast off. In that cate they would tupport the retolutiou. The iloD*ble 
Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq taid to far at Gatidhijra action waa a protest aicalntt the 
policy of the Central Oovernment they had nothing to aay. No Provinclai Qorerii* 
fl&ent could criticite the policy of the Central Government But the fact remained 
that Gaudhiji’a fast had oaat a deep gloom throughout the country. They fully 
ehared Uiat feeling and as human beings and on humanitarian grounds they asso- 
ciated themselves with the prayer for release. As the Government of Bengal they^ 
would forward the proceedings of the House to the Central Oovernment The Honee 
at this stage adjourned till Monday, the 22nd. 


Excess Demands for 1940-41 


i2nd. FEBRUARY :^The Council had a short session to-day when the only Item 
of business before the House was the consideration of Eaoesa Denianda for 1940*41. 
Mr. Nur Ahmed of the Moslem League was the only speaker to offer some 
criticisms. He prefaced his remarks by saying that they were very much ooncerned 
over the condition of one of the greatest men whom India had ever, produced, who* 
as reported in the Press, was hovering between life and death. Referring to certain 
items of the demand, he said that they should have been brought before the 
House earlier. The Hon. Mr. P. N. Banerjee, who replied on behalf of the Government, 
said that these expenditures were incurr^ at a time when they were not ministers. 
Htill, as Government was a eoiitinuona institution they had to own reaponaibllily 
for the work of their predecessors. These demands could not be brought up before 
the House earlier as the Auditor-Qenerars report was not received until May, 1943. 

General Discussion of Budget 

28rd. FEBRUARY Govern men Ps policy in relation to various departments 
of administration was subjected to sharp criticism when discussion on the budget 
estimates for 1943-44 was initiated to-day. Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt^ l^eader of the 
Congress party opening the debate, felt that there was no T>olicy behind the budget 
at all. It appeared to him a mere conglomeration of certain makeshift arrange- 
ments. It was no excuse to say, he added, that because it iras war time the only 
biisinesB of the Government was to make make-shift arrangements and carry on 
the war effort. Mr. Dutt had no objection to prosecution of war efforts which were 
hound to be carried on. He had, however, heard people talk glibly of tl^ new 
order. He would like to inquire, were they prepared to welcome the new order of 
things ? Were then trying to make themselves fit for the reception of the new 
order ? If so, what were the actual facts the province wm confronted with ? All 
the nation-building departments had been completely starved. There had been 
reduction under the heads, Education, Public Health, Industry and Agriculture. 
Mr. Dutt recalled that certain provisions had been made for furtherance of adult 
education but the amount was not utilised. While this was the case here, Oh ins, 
passing through a life-or-death struggle, had not only carried oo her Mucatiou 
out, at the same time, given it a fresh orientation on a huge scale. 

In the domain of public health no provision for sinking tube-wells in rural 
areas had been made in the budget on the plea that materials for tube-wells were 
not available. It seemed that so long as the war lasted the rural people would 
have to go without water 1 The absence of quinine had left the masces a prey to 
malaria which disease was creating havoc in the countryside, especially in Eiistern 
Bengal. Quinine could be produced in the province but no attempt at obinehona 
plantation bad been made. Food problem, Mr. Dutt proceeded, was an agrfonltural 
problem. Had there been an adequate food planning, a comprehensive agrioulturdl 
policy on the part of the Government in the present aituation would never have arfeen. 
Had there been a regular system of marketing cottage industries the peorie wo^ 
not have been forced to buy their essential requisites at fabulous prices. Thera was 
no policy but the policy of drifting. If there wss any policy at ill. Mr, Ddit • 
would say, it was the policy of scramble for jobs for the enpporters and depandeiitii'id 
the Government. There wee a Civil Supply Direetorate hut for the solutto of ihe 
food problem of this country experts had to be raqniaitioned from the Qnitad 
Kingdom. There was, in the opinion of the speelDer, hardly any eo-eranetfte 
betireen the Direotorate and the district magtotrates. Price control wlUu^t ptofiding 
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ihek markol Mid pmpority of profitom mid bdtrdifi. If thioga waul do fa thia 
miMoer, Mr. Dolt fdL doomaday would not be very dlatiot II iio 

way out the eountrj woaid welcome eveu ralioiiiDg and even that would be better 
tbaa the present atato of affaira* Mr. Dull auioteated more effective coHii^iiiation 
between the Centre aiid provineea. The centrail committee should be in touch with 
diatriet eoromitteea which should consist of real repreaentativea of the people. The 
whole thing must be tackled boldly, honestly and sincerely. The operation of 
eziraordinary laws and the Defence of India Rales which was the concern of the 
proyfneial Oovernmentf Mr. Dntt continued, had left no vestige of civil liberty for 
the people, llie Provincial Govern ment had never cared to ecru tin iae what olaaaea 
of oaaea were tried by special tribungla and apeoial magiatratea. There were cases 
transferred to apecial tribunals which ought to have been tried by ordinary courts 
with the right to appeal, ^fhere were lapses on the part of the rrovincial Govern- 
ment in the operation of emergency lawa. But in the budget ample provision had 
been made for oiling the machinery for the maintenance of law and order. 

Even during wartime. Khan Bahadur Moazzemuddin Bossein said, the 
Government oottld have done a lot for the improvement of agriculture and 
industries. By doing so they could have rendered real asBistanoe to war efforts. 
Government had, in effect, let slip an excellent opportunity for bettering the 
eeomimie condition of the masses, fii order to augment revenues the Government 
had sought to impose taxes on certain kinds *of amusements and other heads. The 
Ktian Bahadur would not object to those taxes. Bather the rates proposed should have 
been higher and the scope should have been made more extensive by including in it 
taxes on cigar, cigarettes and silk, that would have touched the pockets of the rich 
alone. Advocating the im^sition of an agricultural income tax on agriculturists 
having an income of over 2,000 a year* the Rhan Bahadur held that they were 
to-day in a position to pay the tax, for the price of crops bad risen by two to 
three hundred per cent. He characterised the failure of the Government to spend a 
part of the proceeds of the Bales tax to the betterment of the people as a ‘‘breach 
of faltli.” The Government, he concluded, had not only failed to initiate any 
ameliorative measures but they had definitely ignored the claims of the masses. 
Thm were doing practically nothing to relieve the deplorable condition prevailing 
in the country. 

14th. FEBRUARY '.—Speaking on the Budget estimates. Mr. Birendra Kiahore 
Ray Chaudhury said that the stop' gap arrangement by which the Home Minister 
had to hold the Finance v>ortfoHo also after the resignation of Dr. Byama Prosad 
Mookerjee should have been replaced long before the presentation of the Budget. 
Referring to Civil Befence expenditure, he said that this expenditure should be 
wholly borne by the Central Government. He criticised the Mitivites of the Civil 
Supplies Directorate, which he said, had failed to cope with the situation. The 
emergency should have been foreseen by the Government and suitable arrangements 
made. The muddle in Civil Supplies Department, which was run by l.O.S. 
offioera, was a sad commentary on the vaunted efficiency of the l.O.S. Mr. 
Dhirmaralal Barua criticised the absence of any special provision for the 
advancement of the education of Buddhists. Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) 
characterised the budget as do-nothing and gloomy from the national point of 
view. It did not contain any scheme tor the betterment of the masses of which 
the Chief Minister claimed to be the leader. He referred to what had been done by 
the Punjab Government for the improvement of the condition of the masses. 
Khan Saheb Abdul Quasem (Moslem League) said that the present supporters of the 
Govornroent called themselves progressives, but what they had done was to keep 
in check the ameliorative measures which had. been initiated by the previous 
ministry. Mr. Kader Bakak (Moslem League) said that the present Ministry bad 
shown activity only in the direction of keet>ing down their political opponents. 
Maulana Akram Khan \n a satirieal speech twitted the Government with 
neglecting the vital bread problem. 

FEBRUARY The present food utuation is due mostly to the fact that 
there is really a shortage of avsilable food-stufifli in the country’*, remarked the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul ffuq, Chief Minister, in reply to the general discussion 
of the bodii^t to-day. With reference to the failure of the Government to deal 
with “black marlceta”, the Chief Minister said Umt these were there all over the 
^vld. **Even Great Britain is not free from it. Tliere are countries on the 
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did not nquifa toy ad?ai^ee lor defarring uda till iha ilia in priaaa. Ilia ttajor 
portion of iha monaj mnat ba lying idla and yat Ooremmant had ur>iMy intaraat 
on it, tha aatimata ahowad a provlalon of Bs. 8 lakha for a ragraato^ home and 
Hi. 53 tikliB for adranea to iha Director of Oivil Suppliea for purohaaa of food- 

g dna aa additional ^aota, but tfaara waa no word of explanation or tha dataila of 
a policy underlying the aehema of control, 'fhe demand under Loana and 
^ Adrancea waa Ba. 96} lakha. Tfata extra ^penditure, it waa atated, waa due mainly 
to the diatribatlon ol agricnltural loana on a large acale in arena devaatated 
by the recant cyclone and flood. Such palliative meaaurea, the Khan Bahadur 
aaid| would be of no help in the long run. They ahould have a comprehenaiva 
policy regarding agricultural credit inatead of giving loana to agriculturiata 
naphazardly.^ Ha auggeated the eatabliahment of thaua agricultural banka in thia 
connexion. 

Baplying, Mr, F, N. Sanerjee, Bevenue Miniater» aaid that owing to the abnormal 
aituation prevailing in the province at the time, the queation of a large part of 
the demand aroae after the autumn aeaeion, and that was why it could not be 
placed before the Houae earlier. The proviaion of Ra 96} lakha under the head 
**Loana and Advancea*’, and Ba. 49 lakha under *Tamine’* had been the direct 
reault of cyclone and flood which bad devaatated the province in October laat. The 
eatabliahment of a Directorate of Oivil Buppliea and the advance of Ba. 53 
lakha under that head for the purchaae of foodgraina waa a development which 
normal human eyea could not foreaee. Nor could they anticipate that a liberal 
acale of dearneaa allowance had to be granted to their employees. This allowance 
bad been due to factors over which this province or* the provincial Government 
had no control. Referring to the grant regarding the housing of vagrants, the 
Minister said that the queation ot control of vagrants had engaged the attention 
of the Oalcntta Rotary Club for years past. The Government proposed to bring 
forward a Bill providing a home for 5,CX)0 vagrants. The infirm and deceased 
vagrants would require proper treatmeut and attempts jvould be made to find 
employment for all those who had been cured and cleansed, schools would have 
to be eatabliahed for children vagrants and arrangements made for the treatment 
of the iiok. Turning to the demand regarding loans to small juto- growers, Mr, 
Banerjee aaid that the loans was necessitated by the fact that the prices of jute 
laat year came down considerably. In order to eiiabie small jute growers to hold 
over their stock untill there was a rise in prices, roughly about Rs. 10 lakha had 
been advanced. It was, discovered later that the prices of jute had gone up and 
it was no longer necessary to make further advance. The advances were made 
from funds given by the Oentral Government who were not insisting on payment 
of interest. Aa regards the question of an advance to the Directorate of Civil 
Supplies, the Minister said that the matter ^would be dealt with separately and 
all inquiriea would be ansWered. 

Election of the President 

_ and. MARCH Bijov Prosad Singha Hoy^ ex-Minister, was elected 

Fresident of the Council to-day. The vacancy was caused by the death Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitter, Sir Bijoy obtained 29 votes while his rival candidate, Khan 
Bahadur AbdiU Hamid Chowdhury (Deputy President of the Council), aecured 25 
votea. One vote was rejected. Altogether 55 members praticipated in the election. 
Sir Bijoy waa the candidate of the Moslem League and the European Group while 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chowdhury belonged to the Progressive Coalition 
Party. 

Non-Aobioultdbal Tenancy Act 

Srd. MARCH The Council sat for half an^ hour to-day. 'ike buBineaa before 
the House related to tlie consideration of the bill to amend the Bengal Non- 
Ajgrioultural Tenancy (Temporary ProviaiODa Act), 1940, introduced by Sie Hon. 
Bar. Pramatha Nath Benarjee, Minister. But aa the Opposition insiatea on having 
tune to put in amendmpnta, the President (Sir B. P. Singha Boy) granted them 
time to BO till 3 p. m. thuraday. The period of the Act in queation will expire 
cm jto % 1943. The Bill sought to extend its operation for one year more penoing 
the introduction of a permanent and more compi^eneive legialation on tiie subject 

Waste Land Bbolauation 

11 X ^***1 BiARCJH s^The Council passed a non-eflioial leaolution to-day urging the 
a^tment of advent funds” Ini the next year’s Budget “for small trrigational 
pMjeota m B, and N. Bengal “for the purpose ^ zeclaimiog cultivable waste 
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OppcMtioo), wlio in{lia(«d tlw diMowkn. ingglMM ■ ^ 

for too purpose. To this sn amendmeiit wss inored by R«i Sihio /v 
fProKiessire Coolition) ursiog the sliotmeiit of **suffioient foods'* for Ami 
T he House agreed to toe ameodmeot. • ; 

lying to the dUcuseion that followed, Khan Bahadur HoaAem AU itMOt 

tor Agricul,ture, observed that the object of the resolution was laadtfllb 

but the problem was a vast one. There were tliousands of acres of lands lying . 
waste in the province, which if made arable would no doubt»prove of immense * 
benefit to the people. But it was not possible for this Government or any other 
Government^ even in normal times to tackle this question easily. The Government 
were however doing soroetbing in this resi>eot They had already had certain 
sdiefnes one of whicn aimed at helping diltrict boards in taking up small projects 
like ihia In last year’s Budget they had i)rovided Bs. 50,(XX) for the purpose^' and 
some of the district boards had taken advantage of the Government schemes. 
Besides this, the Government also distributed loans for excavation of tanks, and 
in this connexion, Hs. 47.0(X) was advanced by tbe Government by way of loan. 
The resolution was passed as amended. The Council then adjourned till Monday. 

Supply & Gontbol op Foodstuffs 


8th. MARCH The food situation in Uie country was discussed in tbe Council 
when the l^eader of the Opposition (A’Ann Bahadur Saiped Muatzamuddin Hosaain) 
moved his special motion urging the Government to launch u|)on a comprehenaive 
scheme for supplying the requirements of the people. 'Jhe Khan Bahadur moved : 
*That this Coum il is of opinion that the 'meaRurcs so far taken by the Government 
for ensuring supply and control of prices of food, cloth and other necessaries of 
life, have been wnolly inadequate and ineffective and urges Government to draw 
up immediately and implement a comprehensive scheme for supply and control 
ot prices of food and other necessaries of life both in urban ana rural areas, if 
necessary, in consultation with the leaders of all parties and other prominent 
members of both Houses of Ijegislature who take interest in such matters.** 

While not minimising the needs of the urban and Industrial areas, tbe Khan 
Bshadur specially referred to the distress of the poorer section of the people in 
rural areas and ur^ed that unless steps were taken to save these people, £ere 

might have a repetition of the havoc that was caused to tlie country in the last 

century when people died in thousands. He asked Government to think out a 
comprehensive scheme of rationing for the whole of Bengal and not merely of the 
city and of the industrial areas. The price of rice was rising and he charged the 
Government with abetting profiteers and hoarders by not fixing a maximum price 
of rice earlier. If that was done, the poorer section of the people would not have mmn 
hit. Giving a constructive suggestion, he said that if the wnole of the Government 
staff in the rural areas was utilised, they could get coimdete figures for the purpose 
of introducing card system. In this connexion be ofiered his services for a time 

and averred that necessary provisions could be made for a proper ratiooing. It 

was high time that the policy of drift should be given up and a compr^ensive 
scheme on a systematic basis should be launched tU)on and it should be seen that 
the scheme was given effect to. Otherwise they should lay down their office. 

Begum Hamida Momin said that It was an irony of fate that the Chief Minister 
bad shouted that the problem of Bengal was the question of dal and bhat and 
now they were faced with a serious food situation. 'There was no indloation 
that Government was anxious to relieve the distrees. Rice was selling to-day 
at Rs. 20 Y>or maund. If that was tbe position now, what was going to happen 
in tlie Interval before they got the new crop 7 Ordinary people did not untwr- 
eland politics. They wanted food and If that was not forthcoming, Oovernmeot 
WM to be blamed. 


Bupporting tbe motion, Mr. McFarlane said that it was sufficient to say tiiat 
the food position had been and was still grave end all steps hitherto taken had proved 
ineffective. Tbe problem of adequate food-stuffs was not peculiar to thie country but 
was common practically in all other coiintriee, and he doubted whether anyone ot 
of them had found complete saiislMstory solutioo of it. But with regard to sie(k 
thie province had hitherto shown to be more or lese aeH-soffioieni In 1941-& there Wdi 
coneidexable surplus. People generally hdd that a large stock of lood«et^ 
existed in the country but they unfortunately in the main eppesied to be under 
the control of profiteers and hoarders and it was dicing wim these mite 
GovemmeDt had shown such lamenteble weekneei* The only mettled m deal 


jriib tbm mu lo ooufiioito tbdr MooH M tibeaii, ittpi^ Om 
II wimld jdo BQ hum to tmt tbom rough. No tmtinont wU loo Mi?m to • bA 
jBOiBiei of ioeiely. He hoped Oovcrnmeiit would edopt thie ?iew eod bioiirail 
tfadr ialeolioDB ,of deeling mercilessly nilh these peoplOi end woeld ftod 
plenty of support if they did it Let me nsmee of those people who hMd been 
found guQiy of the crime sod the punishment meted out to them be published 
*^10 die prem. Much criticism hsd been heard, he continued, in legsrdT to* the 
peflounel of the Director (ri Supplies. Be asked Gorernment to consider whether 
It wse fair,or rfjuohable to expect that officials, however willing they might be to 
^1y theii minds to the new task, should suddenly become pMseseed of intimate 
Imowleto of business of purchasing and supplying foodstuffs. Was Oovemment 
satisfied that the essential qualifications, knowledge and emrience of business 
were not to be found outside the- rank of the ciril service ? Finally, he asked for 
an /assurance from OoVernment if they regard dearness allowance as only 
temporal y and unsatisfactory expedient for meeting the high price said they 
recognisfu the inherent danger of such allowance, one of which was the danger 
into the hands of the profiteers. 


9th. 1IABCH^*-Mr« Humayun Kabir moved an amendment to-day reading: *'That 
lor the words ^'ensuring supply and control of prices of food, cloth and other ne- 
cesaiea of life have been wholly inadequate and ineffective and urges Goveromeut 
to draw up immediately and implement a .comprehensive scheme for supply aud 
oontfol of pricea of food and other necessarieB of life both in urban and rural 
areas, if neoesaary’*, the following words be substituted:— 

'^Ensuring supply of food, clothing and other necessaries of life at controlled 
prices requires reviaion in the light of experience so far gained and urges uppn the 
Government to declare Bengal a deficit province immediately and take such steps 
as may be necessary for ensuring the supply of a minimum quota of food aud 
other necessaries to all persons in rural as well as urban areas.’* 

Mr. Kabir wanted to know whether Government had been advised that Bengal 
might very soon face a serious situation of famine and whether it was not a fact 
that the export of rice was going on from this province. He criticised the wisdom 
of giving news about the contemplated introduction of rationing syatem 
prematurd) which bad only the effect of raising prides. 

*'As Uie wording of the special motion may implv a vote of censure on the 
Ministry,” the Hon’ble the Citie/ MinUter intervened m the debate and said that 
be was free to admit that the result so far taken to tackle the problem had not 
proved satisfactory or adequate. From that point of view, without admitting that 
’’we are liable to oe oenaured,” they were prepared to announce here and now that 
they were taking moat adequate steps that were possible to be taken in order to 
meet the emergent situation. If necessary, they were prepared to accept the special 
motion so long aa it was understood that Government did not accept its implioations 
of their failure to deal with the situation. If that was made clear. Government 
would accept the resolution and take atepa on the lines suggested by the Leader of 
the Opposition. It was not their intention to have the matter talked out and if 
necessary they would give this House another day, any number of days in order to 
give auggeations. Government were not going to evade facing the situation arising 
out of toe motion. The was the view of the Government. 

In his statement the Hon’ble Nawah JffabibuUa Bahadur of Dacca, Minister 
for Commerce and Labour said that the provision of foodstuffs at reasonable pricea 
for the people of Bengal bad received bis closest attention since he took charge of 
the department. He emphasised that for rice the loss of import from Burma, the 
denial of boats, the demands for military, the normal commitments to Bihar and 
Assam, hoarding on a fairly extensive scale had all tended to create local shortim. 
Exeept rice, tnic provHHoe was deficient In respect of all other essential food 
supply, via, wheat, dal, mustard, sugar and salt and had to depend in varying 
degrees upon the auppiles it could aeoure from the producing provinces. Thus for 
wheat Bengal was dependant do the Punjab, for dal and mustard largely on Bihar 
and iko United Provinoea, for augar again on Bihar and on salt for supply from 
overseas sad the Wesst coast of India. In any scdiemc of controlled dls^buUon, 
the Miniater proceeded^ it waa neoessary that the price at tju mroe should be 
known and eoBtriffied. In almost all the foodHrtufis tbqy had tocjblMu from other 
provinces- rids diffieulty was experienesd. Added to this wss the (tiffieulty t^t no 
province now appears to admit that It hod iuimlna la reapeet of any food*stnflk 
and th^ had often te contend with ether pooviBeid tmbargoea on the export of 
theb food^stoib. *Ihe Government of IndiaMio tdd the Honae, ”aie now evolfim; 


iiiAeM lof^m tod^rtnft oe «9 AH4iidli^ hi^ II it 

nil tohtiM it nndtr way m ahall vtetlfa Iht thttt wt trt 

in lilt fittit of our ItrKt poptft«lioii» out toolHbaihm to trtr eilbriood^^ 

ujm ihoRronml thai Ihlt prafiuot mutt reotlTt t prtmtOt^ 

^ilMtM to mmj attuok.** 

Hii Bon'bfe lliniatar tbeit indioatad the aotiou taken bf the CjonriiaMUl Itt 
litipeet of diderent foodttuffi, keroaene and coal. Aa naarda riot, Gtofttottiaul pio* 
poaad to eraate and nalntaia la OaleuUa and at ptineipal dedolt araat a rt t tff i bt 
paddj or rloa« Thia raaerra would not be for oonaumptiou but for throwing bn 
the market wheDavar neeaaaary at auxlarata pricaa under a aytteai of free trade* It 
waa obviona that aueh a rbaerra could only be obtained on the new erop and a 
good new crop. Goiemmant had their agenta now ouaratlug in the alaetea diatriata 
and had Axed a calling price for purchase. Aa regardt the price control on riot 
that had already been reWed on executive inacruetiona to diatrlet magfatratip not 
to taka action except In oaaea of groat proAteering^ tlie Miniatcr hoped that th^ 
would be able to build up a repwrve aa intended. Failing this their future policy 
must depend on. whether they could auooeed in creating a ^ bottle neck control^ la 
rice at Icaat in the now dominating market of Calcutta. In this connexion the 
Miniatcr pointed out that the agency eyetem bad been gi?cn a go-bye and under 
the new aysiem there would be only buyer and that waa the Government. Under 
the new eyetem the Government had appmnted a food grain officer who along with 
hia officera would purohaae rice at a fair and reaaonable price. So far aa wheat 
waa couoerned, the Government of India pul the Bengal Government into diffieultiea 
by Axing a price of wheat in the primary marketa. Recently the Government of 
India bml decontrolled the price but supplies had. been coming in only in dribleta. 
The 8 import of wheat into Calcutta which normally had bean 18,000 tone a month 
had during the last six mouths totalled only 25,965 Iona. In January the aupply 
waa aa little aa f 87 tone. He hoped that with the adoption of the new purehaae polioy 
bv the Government of India the poaition would improve. With regard to moatara 
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waa now held on Government account by a leading Calcutta Arm. The Intention 
waa to uae it in case of emergency which might reault in the city milla temporarily 
cloaing down. The diaturbaooea in laat Augiiat effected very aerioualy the aupply of 
dal from Bihar. The poaition bad aomewbat improved ainca then, Importara of 
Bengal wbe had made large purchases in U. P* had Uieir atooke suddenly 
immobilised. Their protest to U. P. and the Central Governmenta yielded no 
results. On their renewed reiiresentalion to the GoverAmeut of India against 
Bengal’s immediate demand of 75, 000 maunda, their agenu bad lately reeved 
permit for a little over 2,000 roaunda from the Bihar Government, i,e, a little over 
one day’s requirement of Calcutta. As in the case of wheat so thia case also de- 
monstrated the futility of attempu to safeguard the supply poaition of a deAcit 
province without the active aaeiatance or protection from the Centre. He hoped 
the poaition would improve with the new policy inaugnrated by India Government. 
In respect of augar, they might have to reviae quotas allotted to different areas and 
channels of supply but the present scheme, be claimed, bad already had the 
beneAcial result of making augar available in the Calcutta marketa. bo far as salt 
waa concerned, arrangemenu had been made with the Government of India to 
Bceure veaaela to carry the salt cargoes. The present poaition was that there was 
16 iakba mannds of salt in the Government gola ( adequate for two months ) and 
the dealers had an additional aupply for about three or four weeks. As regards 
coal the problem waa eaaentially one of transport and there waa no dearth of 
coal. Letely an agreement bad been reached whereby Bengal bad been allotM 
its own quota of wagons,— -Bengal’s share being 860u wagons placed at the diapoagl 
of the Director of Civil Supplies. There were still difficulties in aa much aa the 
eoUieriea on one excuse or other had been avoiding entering into contracts wM 
the eoal dealers to whom Government had allotted wagons and there was still the 
■horUge of total wagooa available. With the strong action ^ taken agaifiat a vary 
biff eoal dealer for disobeying the order egainat retail sale it waa hoped that so hmg 
wLona continued to he made available the aupply for the dty would not be 
flowed to fell short seriously. Aa regards kmoaena, GovernniiDt had lately 
oared a aebeme for the diatri)mtioo throughout the province. Under the echM 
ihTDi! Hegiatrate waa to be kept fully idormed of the dealers aeleeted 
•Mi of the Oil Gompaniee and of the quota of oil allotted during the montti tad 
SUvesed to approved deeleri oonanmM during moat^ fbngM’a qubta of 
dotit for ihequarUK Fdbruary-Apnl waa TOIakfae yaida* Govonupm^Mmo- 
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; ■'mi dittribation ia tiw flirt inttooee Baialjr in thi jnte gnminK dbtileto whMi had 
ikMi been benefited from nn Itioreaie in the price of pedd; end in the district of 
Midneporea The eetuel distribution would be made through the ezistiftg trade 
cbanneli enbieot to the euperrision and control of the local officer. The profincial 
Gorernment, he added, bad now agreed to bear financial responeibili^ for this 
scheme. 

Mr. J. B« Boait Leader of the European Group, said that there was no 
donbt that Government bad beeu attempting to tackle toe food problem bnt there 
was also no doubt that Government had allowed the position to go completely out 
of hand. The fundamental problem within the province at the time was adequate 
supply of rice. As regards wheat, they had heard a great deal some Uiree months 
ago about Government having arrangra with the British Government that shiploads 
of wheat were arriving at Qalcutta from Australia to supplement their requirements. 
But they had not heard anything about the arrival of wheat since then. He 
thought that if the shipment of wheat materialised, the rice position of the province 
would be considerably eased. The minister bad stated that a Food Grain purchas- 
ing officer had been appointed and he and his staff would have the monopoly of 
purchase of rice of the province. But there were certain forces at work which 
would prevent him and his officers from carrying out their duties satisfactorily. 
Mr. Boss referred to the statement made the other day by the 'minister concemra 
about the rice position for 1942-43 wherpin it was stated that the estimated 
production of rice was 23 per cent short of their requirements and remarked 
that a reply of this nature, if correct, must have the effect of aggravating the 
position. It would inevitably encourage the tendency on the part of the cultivators 
and the stockists in the rural areas to hoard stocks. If the Government were 
convinced that the figures given were substantially correct, they should be 
endeavouring to secure additional supplies from other provinces and seeking the 
the help of the Government of India in this respect. But they had not heard that 
Government had taken auy action in this matter. If, on the other hand. 
Government considered that the figures about rice were unreliable, it was their duty 
then to use the whole machinery of administration to ascertain the fact. 

Debate ok Flood Commission Report 

lltb. MARCH Non-official resolutions were discussed by the Council when it took 
up further consideration of the resolution moved by Mr. Latafat Hussain asking the 
Government to take decision without delay on the recommendations of the Floud Com- 
mission and give effect to* them within the next financial year. Khan Bahadur 
Saiysd Muzzamuddin Hossain said that it was imperative on Government to con- 
sider seriously what could be done to improve the lot of agriculturists. It would 
be a crime to sit idle even after getting sufficient material for ^proc^eeding with the 
task of overhauling the whole land revenue structure of Bengal, more suited to the 
present condition. A conference was convened in July last which was postponed 
sine die. 'i'he agriculturists of the country were now in a desperate condition and 
(^vernment could at least take decision on the recommendations of the Commission 
regarding reduction of abnormally high rentals, stoppage of enhancements and 
imposition of agricultural income tux for improving agriculture. Experiments 
could also be made as to the best scheme of nationalising lands in small experi- 
menal areas. If Government sat idle it could be then rightly charged with culpable 
negligence. 

Replying the Revenue Minister ( Bon’ble Mr. Pramatha Nath Bahsrjee) said 
that the acceptance of the recommbodations of the Floud Commission would involve 
a change in the economic structure of the province, In view of the various diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting the recommendations, he agreed that it would be 
useful for them, for the lefifiers of the different parties, to meet and give him 
advice about the practicability of carrying out all or some of the recommeudations 
of fihe Comroissioi) 4ii the altered situation of the country. The Minister admitted 
that there was an urgent demand by the vast majority of p^ple for something to 
be done in this matter. He also realised that some change in the economic land 
system was absolutely eHsential. He was aware that the land system was too 
wooden and too anti-diluvian, but the question was one of practicability. I'hey had 
in front of them the biggest war, and what economic organisation there would be 
after tbe war no one knew. They bad however to proceed on the present basis. 
The Minister proposed to |;ive his decision in the matter within the next few days 
but before he gave his decision he would llki to get the oo-operatkm of all sections 
pt the House. Hfi acp^eed with the view timt ki abnormal timea like this if the 
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itraetim of tibe profibao w«i to bo oltorsd* thol ittoiiition 
So willing oo-operaUon of nil neotioon of Ibe cornmnnitiet no for f* In 

tllil tIow AO proposed shortly to conTene s coAleronce of lendoni o( tho alflafSAi 
iiiitien to diacnss this mnttor, nod he would request the moyer not to press his 
moUon. . ^ ■ ; 

With th^lenveof the House, Mr. Latufai Hutsain withdrew his reiolAtiQSU . 

Exfbnditoab on Civil Dbfbnob 

» IStti. MARCB The Council ndopted n non-official resolution to-dny lU^Og 
that of the expenditure on civil defe(u« measures in the province be* met irosi 
Central revenues, 'i'he Government was requested to make a representation to the 
Government of India. Mr.. ATur Ahmeds mover of tie resolution, and its siiprmrters 
stressed the need for ad«*quate provision for nation-building departments and said 
that much money would be available for the purpose if the Government bore a 
large proportion of the expenditure on civil defence measures in BengaL Tha 
Premier, Mr. A, K. Faxlul Hug expressing his sympathy with tiie object of the 
motion said that Government would forward the proceedings to the proper 
quarters with their ‘Strongest recommendation.*’ He added that they would wel- 
come the day when they received substantial help iu the matter from the Govern- 
ment of India. / 

Impbovbment of Sauers’ Condition 

Mr. Nur Ahmed in another resolution asked the Government of India to place 
at the disposal of the Bengal Government at lump sum of Bs. 50 crores for im- 
proving the condition of ssilora, seamen, soldiers and non-oombatants actively 
participating in the war effort in Bengal and for the rehabilitation of the families 
that evacuated from their homes on military ground. The resolution was sooepted 
without oppositioo. 

Salt Manufactobb in Bengal 

The 3rd resolution, moved by the same member and accepted by the House, 
requested the Governo to make an immediate representation to the Government 
of India to give all reasonable facilities and assistance for developing the iithnu- 
lecture of ftalt in Bengal. Mr. U. AT. Burman, Minister for Excise, said that 
arrangements had been made in certain parts of the 24 Pargsiiss and Midnapore' 
districts for producing salt as a cottage industry. There was no difficulty about 
that. The Government’s scheme for production of the commodity on a big aoale 
was still under the consideration of ex^ierts and the Industrial Survey Committee. 
It had, therefore, not been possible for then to forward the scheme to the 
Control Government. The Council at this stage adjourned till March 22. 

Debate on Food Situation . 

nod. MARCH The question of rice shortage was again raised when Mr. U, 
N. Burman, Minister on behalf of the Nawb Bahadur of Dacca, informed Khan 
Bahadur Saiyed Muzzamuddin Hoeain^ Leader of the Muslim I^iCague Opposition, 
Uiat the actual deficit was not expected to he more than 10 against which there 
was the probability of some stock remaining from last yetr’s exceptionally gO(^ 
crop. The total quantity of rice required for consumption could not be accurately 
estimated, the estimated requirements being based on an average of 344 lbs of riee 
per capita annually. The crop forecasts together with net imports for 3 years 
preceding 1942 placed the average resources at about 76 lakhs tons agains the 
average requirements of 92 lakhs tons. 

Hie Government, however, were trying to import from surplus proVlocee 
through the Government of India who had inaugurated a scheme eff co-ordinaM 
purchase of foodgrains. Along with a scheme of distribution which was now 
under consideration these supplies were expected to reduce the deficit to n 
minimum. In the light of latest information it might be stqted that imports were 
expected at once in substantial quantities and special arrangements were bdog 
made by the Central Government to expedite it. It would not be in public intereal 
to discioee the figures. The imporM rice would benefit not only Oalcutta Imt 
dUKi other deficit districts. 

Later, during the reeumed deba^ on the epeoial motion of Kban Bahadtur 
Muaezeimuddin Hoaain about the food situation, Mr. Nur Ahmed (Mualini Leaste) 
emphaalaed the serionenese of the position and urged the Government to^dke 
Immedkte stepe to bring relief to the sufTerere. 

Mr. Handdui Hua CAowdAtiry (Muslim Leegue) accused the Mlniettf ol iM 
paying mifficlent attention to the food queetion. Be said that if a wdl-mdi^t-niit 
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tMea . iSpi^ m^i kmh ima Be 

bad not ooaoladad wlm Ih^ 

tSri. MASCB '.-rThe lott^d«y debate on tbe food dtnatloii in llie Ptonnoe 
oonclnded thii afternoon when the floaae» by 16 to 15 TOtett pasted a Ckmminiat 
party member’s amendment on ftbe aubjeet I’he snbatantiYe motion of the 
Opposition (MuaKm League), which 'exprassed the opinkia that n^ares so far 
tann by the Gorerumeat tor eitsaring supplies and control of prices of food, cloth 
and other necessaries of life hare been *‘wh6ily inadequate and ineffective*\ was 
lost witiiOttt a dlTisiOD. 'fhe Europsan Group voted with the Muslim League 
against the amendment and of the thxee members of the official Oongiess Parly 
present In the House, two voted with the Government Party for the amendment 
nnd the third remained neutral. The amendment expressed the view that measures 
so far taken by the Government for ensuring supply of food, cloth and other 
necessaries of life at controlled prices required revision in the light of experience 
so far gained and urged the Government to declare Bengal a deficit province 
Immediately and take such steps as might be necessary for ensuring the supply of 
a minimum quota of food and other necessaries to all persons in rural as well as 
urban areas. Replying to the debate. Mr. P. N. Banerjee^ Minister in charge of 
Olvil Supplies, said that he would accept the Opposition motion if its *’censure 
portion” was left out. He annoifnoed that the Government of India had expressed 
Its willingness to help Bengal in every possible ^ way and food grains had got 
started coming to Oalcutta for the purpose of replenishing supplies in the city. He 
further informed the House that the Government would soon consider the question 
of introducing rationing system in Oalcutta. The Council at this sUtfe adjourned 
till the Ind. April but in view of the development regarding the political deadlock 
in the Assembly and the Governor’s proclamation subsequently, no meeting was 
held on this day and the House adjourned rins die. 
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' Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget .Seasion — Shillong — Sih to 27th. March 1943 

Financial Statement for 1943- 44 

The Badget session of the Asssm Legislative Assembly commenced at Shillong 
on the 8th. MARCH 1948 with the Hon’bie Sj. Saaanta Kumar Daa^ Speaker 
in the chair. 

Introdaoing the Badget lor the year 1943-44, Mr. Ahdul Matin Choudkury, 
Finance Minister disclosed an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 10.10,000. 

I'he year 1943-44 starts with an estimated opening balance of Rs. 76,39.000. 
Receipts are estimated at Bs. 10,40,08,000 (Revenue Receipts Rs. 3,64,20,000 and 
Capital Receipts Rs. 6,75,88,000.) The estimated expenditure has been taken at 
Rs. 10.73,18,000 (Revenue Expenditure Rs. 3,72,29,000 and Capital Expenditure 
Rs. 7^, ^,000 thus leaving a closing surplus balance of Rs. 43,29,000. 

llie Revenue Budget shows a deficit which is estimated at Ks. 8,09,000 This 
again does not reveal the true position as it includes (1) Rs. 1,0(3,000 on 
account of Collective Fides and (2) Rs. 18,90,000 less Rs. 17 89.000 shown on the 
expenditure side or Rs. 1,01,000 net on account of Receipts from the Motor 
Transport Organisation, the expenditure on which except for the recurring charges 
is debitable to the Capital Head 55B. The result is that the seal revenue^ deficit is 
estimated to be Rs. 10,10,600. 

Mr. Choudhury said that war conditions still pervaded the atmosphere and 
problems brought in their train still continued to influence and determine the 
policy of the Government. 

Tne food situation, he added, was absorbing the anxious thought of the 
Government and provision had been made for an increased expenditure on the 
**grow more food'* campaign and for bringing more land under cultivation. 

Turning to the Badget proper he said that according to the revised estimate 
for 1942*43 a revenue deficit of Rs. 9,52,000 was anticipated but the real deficit was 
not likely to be more than Bs. 2,42,000. The Badget estimate for 1943-44 anticipa- 
ted a revenue deficit ot Rs. 10.10,000. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chpudhury, Leader of the Opposition sought to move an 
adjournment motion over the Jorhat jail disturbance on Feb. 24. But Sir MtL 
Saadulia, the Premier iMving stated that a judicial inquiry by the Deputy Com-* 
missioner of Jothat was proceeding the motion was not pressw. 

General Disousbion of Budget 

tOgi. MARCH s— -The general discussion on the Badget began in the Assembly 
todsy^ Mr. Baidynath MoScharjee criticised the Government for the lack of any 
weil-thoaghtHOttt plan fer improving the conditfons of the people. Judging from Ihe 
poor attendanee of members, he earn Uie Assembly was no longer representative of 
the peoj^ and as snoh he appealed to the Governor ellher to dissolve the Houpe 
and order fresh eleotions or suspend the constltation. He referred to the risiag 
prim of foodstnfli and critioiaed the GovetioMent^ policy of price eontrol iS 
meffeotive. Mr. Jh^MatViTamar urg^ Ite nm lor adequate proviifam 
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llbliwlliMi ol Mimritv pritoiim. Mn Arnold WhiHaknr^ l«iA«r of IIhi nmpM 
^ Omp. ofier eoogfotoioting the Gorernmetil on cetimetiog a defleil of Ohl|f Hi* 10 
kphi to a prof inee now situated in a Umtre of war, said that nnlees oew aoiiMf 
ol sofOBue wore found to cover war*tiine windfalls, the profinoe would bo laoed 
wHb deficits alter the war, and there would be a shrinkage, instead of oxpauslon of 
natlOD-boilding aetivltiea. Mr. Magbut Hw$ain Ckowdhury asked for aiispeosloo Of 
the oolleotioo of i|grieultiiral loans In distress areas in the Burma Vaney* Mr» 
Abdnr Bahman said that the supply and price control policies of the Qoferumehl 
ifere a failure. 


lllh. MARCSH >The Budget debate in the Assembly coneluded today. Two 
members from the Congress group out of four present in the House partidpated 
in the discussion. Mr. C. GoldHmith said that freedom from want would solve 99% 
of the problems of the people of Assam. The time was not opportune for the 
taking up of big objects. If the people were kept contented, it would help the war 
effort indirectly. Replying to the debate, the Premier Sir Sfuhammad Saadnlla 
said that his .Ministry was not responsibie for the arrest of MLA's in the Province. 
Criticisms of the National War Front Movement were based on civil information 
or misinformation. The movement had Justified its ezisteiice. Regarding the treat* 
ment of prisoners in Jails, Bir Mtiiiammad remarked timt those who wanted home 
comforts in Jsil were mistaken. He in<iicated the steps taken in the matter of 
allowances to security prisoners and assured the House that each ease would be 
carefully considered. Referring to the loss sustained by the Government, local 
bodies end private persons ss a.restiU of arson and looting during the paat Caw 
months, the Premier ssked his critics whose creed was lum-violenoe whether any 
words of coiideniiiation were forthcoming from tham against ihese acts of aaboti^^e. 
Mr. Dakihina Gupta (Oongress) said that individual liberty and individual 
freedom of speech and aetton had been denied to all and the Press had been gagged. 
**8nppression of nonual life and suppression of news was the order of the day,** 
said Mr. Qupta. He asked the Premier to shake off his ‘*p(Hi<*ock's feathers'* lent oy 
the bureaucracy and follow the only honourable course wbich Mr. Alla Bux and Dr« 
Byamaprosad Mukherjee have followed. 

Court op Wards Biix -- 


11th. MARCH -The Assembly today passed the Assam Court of Warde 
(Amendment) Bill of 1941 and considered the Bhilloog Kxoeution of Decrees Bill, 
1943 and the Shillong Attachment of Salaries Bill, 1943. * 

Nuksks* Registration Bihh 

13th, MARCH H'he Assembly today passed the consideration stage of 
the Assam Nurses', Midwives* and Health Viaitors* Registration Bill. Mr. Arnold 
Wkiiiaktr, leader of the European Group, expressed satisfaction that the Bill was 
an ail-party measure and bad emerged from the select committee in an improved 
form. Dr. C. G. Terrell said that the Bill, if passed into law, would fulfil a long* 
felt want in the province. He expressed gratitude to the Shillong Welsh Mission 
Hospital for having shouldered the responsibility for tiaining nurses at present, and 
hopra that this legislation will encourage the starting of additional training centres. 

Alleged Poucb Excbbses 

Mr. Rohini Choudhury asked leave to move an adjournment motion to consider 
the situation arising out of alleged indiscriminate house«searcbes, arrests and 
aasaulta and detention of a large number of people in Oanhati Jail* in oertain 
villagee in Nalbari Thana from the 2od to 9ih March last by way of what he 
described as a reprisal, being unable to detect the offenders responsibie for stealing 
■lx gone from licence-bolders. SJ. Cboudnury said that about or more than 200 
men of the Naibari Thana went to different villages, lliere was no warrant of 
arrest against any particular Individual and there was no mention of any houee^ 
where we search was to uke place, because nobody could say who had stolea tba gnaa, 
Almost every bouse was searched and nothing Incrimiiiailng was found. Peoptei 
who raisMl a single word of protest was arrested, handcuffed and aometlines 
aesanlted and were brought to Ganbati. People, againet whom there waa no 
evidence*, were arrested and jmt into Jail simply on so(H>iciOB. Ball petitiotta 

from vll 


mov^’HkM were rejected. Some villagers, woii^ fear, ran 
Tka^rmnees of aseanlt took^ rtieeTn 14 vlll^es. ^ 

&d Maicb. 44 pereons were still detained in 

The Pmnier. Md. Sandulla, laid that the 

oidtf* 8}« Ghondhnry ahonld have coma with thia 


, away tram vlliaiM» 
Choudhury aaid that nn^ 
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AB&raffiBLY tstiixofio-- 

iiifteid ha eama to-day aftw tha Hooaa aat for ona iradic. Tba Piaiiilar aspbdnad 
tha oifoimiataiioaa naoaaaitatlag tha aending cmt of raid fiartiai to thaaa aiaaa wbara 
panona fmparaoiiating as polfoamen in Ehald drass had baan tarroririog tha 
paopla and in fact took away six lioanaad guns from Nalbari by false Impmsool- 
fleaUoii* Similar methods, ha added, had been adimtad previously too in Kowgong 
wbara 17 guns ware stolen out of which 16 ware sinoa raeovarad. Ha said that tha 
saarchaa ware mada not to terrorise people, but to mdntain law and order* Con- 
tlnniDfe Sir Md* Saadullah stated that 22 parsons, wanted in otlier oonnectiona, were 
arrasM from Nalbari in the course of the searches there. Ha said that there was 
no case of assault by the Police. 

SJ. Choudhury did not press the motion, when he was assured by the Premier 
that in future ha would see that a big police force would be accompanied by a 
Magistrate* 

Black Mabkbt AonviTtES 

Itth. MARCH '.—Questions relating to black market activities in the province 
ware raised in tha Assembly today on a cut motion moved by Mr. Baidyanath 
Mocker jee under general administration. Mr. F. H, 8. Lewis recommended severe 
punishment to people connected with such activities. Dr. C. 6f. Terrell said that 
the price of quinine in the black market was many times more than the Gk>vern- 
mant price. Bir Mahammad Saadulla^ Premier, replying said that there was no 
black market for quinine in Assam and that Government bad taken steps to provide 
quinine at as fair a price as possible. Referring to the supply problem, he said 
that Government has been doing its utmost to secure essential foodstuffs, such as 
dal, atta, flour, mustard oil and kerosene. Mr. Karunaaindhu Roy (Congress) 
suggested the OMning^of Government shops in all rural areas for a fair distribution 
of footstuffs. The House ultimately passed demands under the heads general 
administration and revenue and civil defence. 

18th. MARCH The Assembly today passed all demands for grants under 
police, public health, education (other than European) and medical. The out 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. Moving a cut motion under public health, 
Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee criticized Government policy of giving inadequate grant 
to this department. He condemned the present dual control under which public 
health oflScers had to work in districts. He suggested that these officers should be 
brought under the control of Assistant Directors of Public Health instead of the present 
arrangement of being under Civil Burgeons. He complained that the number of 
dispensaries was inadequate and the stock of medicine meagre. Maulvi Abdur 
Rahman, Maulvi Amjad Ali and Mr. Nirendra Nath Dey also criticized the work- 
ing of the department in certain matters. Replying Miss Mavis Vunn, Minister, 
Public Health, said the question of the reorganization of the Public Health depart- 
ment was under tiie consideration of the Government. Mr. Mookerjee’s cut motion was 
lost and the original demand passed. 

When the House disoussM medical grants, Mr. D. B, H. Moore referred to the 
inadequate supply of quinine* 

Sbouritv Pbisonbrb in Assam 

The number of security prisoners detained in different jails in Assam was approxi- 
mately 227 and amongst them only sixteen were getting family or personal allow- 
ance— thus said Mr. RupnatK Brahma, Judicial Minister, replying to a question of 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Sen (Ex-Minister) today during the interpellation period. The 
Minister added that orders had been passed for grant of allowances in other cases 
and those were constantly increasing. Bmng asked on what basis the amount 
of such allowance was flxed, Mr. Brahma said that it was fixed on a consideration 
of what was strictly neoq|mry to maintain me family in view of ito numbers and 
o^inary habit of living. ^ 

Stating the policy of releasing the Security prisoners, Mr. Brahma said that 
Government were prepared to xplease those who would give an undertaking to abstain 
from in any WM promoting the activities of, any movement which mmed at the 
spb-versioD of Government if their undertaking could be trusted. In the matter of 
reJease the D^uty Commissioners used tbdr disoretion and the Minister expressed 
his inability to inform the exact number of prisoners released in pursuance of this 
policy. But he stated that some 80 had already been released. 

Begaiding the policy adopted by the Government in the granting of parole to 
politioal prisoners, Mr. Brahma said : **Goveiiiment are not ordinarily prepared to 
grant parole since littie reliance can be placed on persons who are not prepared to 
|pve a general undertaking to be of good behaviour in the respect already indicatedi 
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Tbb Fikakob Bill 1943 • 


Otnd,. MARCH :.^Tbo AMombly today poMod tho Bhillong iExoeutfoii of DoofdliO 
Billy Shillong AtUcbmmt of Bolortoi Bill, and tho Anoom Finoneo Bill, 1943. 

The Flnonce Bill imposes tozoUon at tho current year's rates nuder lab 
Agriealtural Income Tax Act. 1939. The Execution of Decrees Bill prorides ibiil 
moohlnery for the purpose from British courts to KhasI State territory and tm 
rersa. By the Attachment of Salaries Bill the basic salary exempted is ralood to 
from Es. 40 to Bs. 1(X). 


SUPPLBMBNTART DBMAHDS 


SSrd. MARCH The Assembly to-day passed supplementary demands for 
grants for 19^-43 under various heads amounting to Ra. 69,36,^3, All out motioas 
were either lost or withdrawn. During the debate several members urged suggestimi 
of the realisation of agricultural loans in Surma Valiey. 

Maulavi Manawar A/i, Revenue Minister said that orders had been issued not 
to use coercion but persuasion in realising loans. The dual control of the Public 
Health Department was criticised by several members when grants for the depart- 
ment were discussed. Replying Sir Mohammad SaaduUa, Premier said that the 
separation of the Public Health and Medical Departments was a complicated 
problem. He, however, assured the House that prompt measures had been taken to 
deal with malaria. 


SimpLOB Riob IK Assam 

S7th. MARCH Assam would have a rice surplus of approximately five million 
maunds (5.000, 000)*-thiB was disclosed by the Premier, Sir Muhammad Saadullah 
today. Sir Muhammad said that to keep this surplus in stock would be deprivinff" 
many hungry mouths of food in other provinces. He leminded the House of the 
situation in Bengal, as a result of shortage of rice, and said that on the suggestion 
(d the Government of India the Assam Government has agreed to send 6,000 tons 
of rice to Bengal. In this respect his Government was not guided by any mercenary 
motive, but simply on humanitarian considerations. Dealing with the question of 
export, Sir Muhammad said that whatever quantity the province could afibrd to export 
would go to the Government of India. The Premier spiraled to the members to 
forget all their difierences and rise equal to the occasion in extending their whole- 
hearted co-operation. The statement was made in the course of the four hours' 
debate on the economic situation Ih the province. The House then adjourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Budget Session-^ShilloBg — 9th. to 13th. March 1943 

Ricb Position in Assam 

9th. MARCH :—The Council tod^ passed the Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 
the Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, and the Assam Moneylenders’ Hill, as passea 
during the last sesion by the Assembly on amendments suggested by the Governor. 

A statement on the rice position in Assam was made by Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Premier replying to a debate raised through a resolution moved by 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri who urged stoppage of export of rice from 
the province. 

Ilie Premier said that he estimated a surplus of about 2,100,(XX) maunds of 
rice of which 1,400,000 maunds are to be allotted for military requirements and for 
labourers in Asssm and the rest would be kept in reserve for sny emergeiu^. It 
would be costly, he added, to undertake any statistical investigation into riee erbpa 
as advised by the mover. He also stated that the Government of India had amd 
the Assam Government to give the province’s marketable surplus for the beneli of 
oOker deficit provineec. He, however, 'added that at present rice exports onMidi the 
piovinoe were prohibited. 

Mr* Barai Chandra Bhattaeharyya requested the Government not to idipw 
exports of riee until the next erop wss hszrested. Thereiolttiion wis iidtlidmvB« 
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1M« IIABCH:-*T1 i€ CoaBdl Mmj o&ntHM dlieutdoD m tlie 
B0plyiag on lliB debota Ebon Bohodar IfouM BMMur Eakman, lilntilior m 
Ednaotioiii ooid tbot tbo Governinrat woold oontldor toe onticiiini modo by vem* 
ban. Bagording land raranaa ranMon iha Ckivarnmant, ha aaid, bod daeldad to 
•top it unlaMi tbara woo flood, paotilanoa or fomina to }noUfj ramltoioii. Tha 
Gofarnmant woo fully olWa to tba ^blam of food ond doth ouppiy ond' homd to 
moat tba oitnoiton through ito ouppiy deportmant. Nothing wrouid ba dona by tha 
ll^iotry to iaopordioe tha. provinca’o food ouppiy. Bafarring to daomaoo ollowonaa 
f^iptoory oefaoOl teocfaero. tha Mlniotar ooid that tha raoponoibllity raotad with 

At yaotardoy'o maating ooma mamlm criticised tha moM litaraey campaign of 
Goaornmaot and ouggeotad that tha moam opent for tha campaign ba derotad to an 
aztanaion and improVamant of primary education. 

Tha need for more ouboidioad. mopanoarieo in the countryoide woo pointed out 
by Ur. iSr. Emblen, Leader of tha European Group. He aloo iderrad to the *'grow 
.more food** campaign and laid : **La8t year Government inaugurated a *'grow mon 
food** campaign with gratifying raoulto ; but }aot what it actuiUly meant in terms of 
maundo ot foodotuffo produced O the problem at Calcutta, The preoant oituation 
ampbaoion the need for more up-to-date and accurate methods of aoaaosing tha 
total crop production of foodituffs in the province.” Ha pointed out tha nacaooity 
(n bringing waste land under ouLivation and advised Government to make a omall 
grant on all new land brought into cultivation. He also advised Government to 
mtain from the Government of India a substantial grant for opening up new land. 
E[a thought that tha cultivation of tobacco might be taken up with profit both to 
Government and to educated young man. Government should arrange for the 
training of a few young man in tha cultivation of tobacco. In conclusion he said 
that Qovarnmant should from now think of the post-war iftoonstruotion problems of 
the province. In this eonnazion he stressed the necessity of modernisation of tha 
provincial road transport system and improvement of village roads. 

Maulvi Abdul Majmd Choudhury referred to tba deplorable condition of non- 
Government oohoolo and said that suitable grants be given them. He advised 
Government to start dispensaries at suitable places for the treatment of poor 

*^n^!^tYR6or Deori said that Government was not i^ustified in stopping remission 
of land revenue. He criticised the mass literacy campaign. 

Bai Babadur H§m Chandra Duti said that the nation-building departments were 
not well looked after. He requested 6h)vernment to improve the condition of 
primal^ school teachers on the lines of the suggestions made by the Sargent 
Committee. 

Mr. W* Jt» Gawthrop (European Group) said that on account of the grant of 
Bs. 32 lakhs from the Central Government, budgetary problems in Assam were not 
so dipcult as might have been ezpected, but Government should prepare for the 
day when such income would no longer be available. He stressed tne importance 
of adopting a courageous financial policy of expansion and reconstruction for post- 
war years, otherwise Government might have to curtail even the few nation-building 
activities that existed at present. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury said the Government’s ’’grow 
more food” campaign could not be successful because there was a heavy cattle 
mortality in the countryside and cultivators were not in a position to purehm 
cattie 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiry said that the outturn of the rice was likely to fall 
in Assam and outside impqij^ was not likely. It was therefore necessary to increase 
production by bringing warn land under cultivation and by the grant of improved 
seeds and good manure. 

Hr. Jogendra Math Oohain, suggested that the mass literacy campaign should 
be merged in general education. 

ISfh. MARCH :-*The Oonncil to-day passed the Maternity Benefits Bill, the 
Forest (Amendment) Bill and the Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill and then prorogued. 
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Proceeding of the Assembly 

Budget Sesaion — Cuttack — 2Sth. February to 24th. March 1943 

Official Bills Passbd 

The Orissa liegislaiive Assembly commenced its Budget Session at Outteefc 
S ?** 4 ‘j*?* Weights and Measaree BUI and tlia 

State Aid to Indnstoiee Amendment Bill, as amended by the Seleot Odnimlttee 
and adjourned tiil March 1 when Pandit Oodavaris Afisra, the Finanoe Miaislef 
presented the budget. Only one member was present on the opposition bendmaT^^ 

Budgbt FOR 194344 

let MARCH:— A deficit of Bs. 3B1 lakhs in the Budget Estiinataa ^ 
194^ was disclosed by Pt. QodavarU MUra, Finanoe Mister/ la maaiito 
^ howejer.that aubaeiiiient IniotrnSSSTm 

xec^ved from ^ the ^vernmeat of Inabk that on aoeoont of the 
In ueome-taz it would get Be. 8D,000 moie toi that provided in 
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Badftel lor 1Q4S-43 tad Bi. 120.00D more Oian tiiAtvrorldod to Uio Badget 
1943-44. The deficit wonldthoe be reduced to Bm. 1B1 leBie. 

Te the reviled eeanetee lor 1942-43. revenue !• eetimeted et Be. 2iaQ2 hkhi 
end expenditure on revenue eooount et Be 2i25.^ lakhs. The ^eer^ revenue 
deficit is, therefore, expected to be Ba. 6,73 lakhs. The balance in the Government 
account which was Rs. 21.18 lakhs at the beglnning^^of the year was. therefore, 
likely to fall by Bs. 6.73 lakhs at the close S the year. The year 1942-43 which 
opened with a cash balance of Bs 39/)l likhs is expected to close with a balance 
of Bs 26.19 lakhs. 

According to the Budget estimates for 1943-44, the total revenue is put at 
Bs. 212.21 lakhs against Bs. 2.18.92 lakhs in the revised estimate. Thus, there is 
a drop of Bs. 6.71 lakhs. 

The Budget provide8*for expenditure on revenue account at Rs. 2,16*07 lakhs 
agaiast Rs. 2.25,65 lakhs in the revised estimate for 1942-43. 

Outside the revenue account the Budget anticipates a receipt of Bs. 5, 02.56 
lidths and an expenditure of Bs. 497. 61 lakhs, which gives a surplus Rs. 4.95 lakhs. 

Under Civil Defence, a separate cadre of Civil Defence officers has been 
sanctioned which will comprise civil defence officers, assistant civil defence officers 
and ABP inspectors and sub-inspectors. The existing staff of ARP officers will 
be absorbed in the cadre. The total estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 109 lakhs. 
To afford training facilities to various ARP personnel within the province, a 
provincial ARP training school has been opened at Outiack with 1 deputy director 
at its hei^ and 5 instructors. 

The number of paid personnel of wardens, first aiders and rescue services has 
been considerably increased. Provision of Es. 3 lakhs has been made on account of 
their remuneration* 

All this does not however ahow, said the Finance Minister, that air raida 
are impending. There are on the contrary distinct indications that possibilities 
of air raida are more remote now than sometime ago. 

Beferring to the problems of unification between the 2 parts of this province 
which came from Bihar and Madras, Ft Misra said that diversity has existed in 
a number of things. Government have, however, laid down a policy of bringing 
about unification. Thus the Stamp Act has been unified, a unified Forest Bill bM 
been introduced in this Assembly ; constant process of blending is going on by 
the transfer of officers from one part to the other ; recently steps nave been taken 
to bring about complete fusion in the educational sphere. 

The syllabuses in the 2 halves of the province at the school final and the 
matiiculation stages have been unified. The courses of study for the secondary 
school leaving certificate examination in B. Orissa have except for Telugu, been 
made exactly the same as those prescribed for the matriculation examination 
of Patna University. The interests of the Telugu students have been adequately 
aafeguarded. With the inauguration of an Orissa University the educational 
bifurcation between the 2 halves of this province will finally disappear. The 
Orisia- University Act will farther consolidate the long-existing relation between 
the Orissa States and the British districts of Orissa. Bo far as national aspirations 
am eoDoerned, there is hardly any difference between the States and the British 
districts. Both have one language, one literature and one culture. Each forms an 
inseperable part of one united nation. 

General Discussion of Budget 


3rd. MARCH The Budget proposals were discussed in the Assembly today. 
Initiating the debate Srimati Sarala £^vi cirticized the present policy of the Gov- 
ernment in regard, to the export of rice from the province and said that while 
there was deficiency in tit province the Government were allowing the export of 
rioe. She also criticised the Government’s excise sad education policies. 

Criticising ^e policy of co-education in the primal^ stage approved by the 
Government, Mr. Laiifur Rahinan said that be saw in this policy indirect coercion 
on the Muslims to give up the purdah. 

The Bojo Bahadur of KhaiUkoU feared that with profiteering and hoarding and 
with the exports allowed by the Government to other provinces, from May or June 
onwards there would be very little gain Idt in the province for local consumption. 
He reminded the Government that ,the next barveat would not be ready until 
December next. 

Beplying on the debate. Pandit Oodavatit Miira, Finance Member, referred 
to the xioe liiuatlon and said that altiioagh Oxiasa was known to be a aurplna 
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dag oHlaetad. The Gotaiiiiaeat el India had, ha -Midi advaeahid a mtaltt 
not oaly far aantroiliaK export end import of faodatan bat fbr dMWHmM 


j entire onlpat in the wmtcy betweeo the exporting and iidpoi 
Mw ourplaa and delieit provinoee. The Oental tiovemment reliM 
iinofinaal Chnwamente for the euooeaa of tin eohemea \ 
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Lathi Ghabgb in BisaHAMPORB Jail 


log BQd MNiiMO 
moftly Ott tti 


the lohemee vhioh they were fptog 


Itih. MARCH ReplyioK to-e qu^ation by Srimaii Sarala Devi, Hon« itutavi 
Scbhan JSihan ateked that a detachment of armed reaerve waa taken to the diatrlet 
ieil et Berbampore on November 15 which nuide e abort lathi oharjte on the politicel 
priaoneni there aa a reanlt of which aome i>olitical priaonera auataiiied injanea of a 
•Imple nature on their peraona Thia waa done aa the priaonera became unrulya 
ilie Miniater further atated that a oaae of araon waa rcKiatered in regard to the 
burning of the contenta of a P. W* D, ahed ad}acent to the jail and oircumatanoei 
indicated that either political or aeimrity priaonera of that Jail might have been 
iea|moaible, but no concluaive evidence waa forthooming. The Diatrict Magiatrate 
of Ganjam made an enquiry among the jail staff in his administrative capacity but 
no report waa prepared by the District Magistrate. 

After question time, Pandit Godavaria Miarc^, Finance Minister presented the 
•npplementary demands for grants for the year 194 *-43. Me also presented the 
rerort of the Public Accoiints Oommittee relating to the approprtatton accounts 
for 1939-40. 


LBOIdLAlX)lt8 UNDBR DETENTION 


17th. MARCH -The qttesiion as to whether Section 68(4) of the India Got* 
ernment Act regarding the vacation of seats in the provincial legislature applies to 
a case of voluntary absence of a member or whether it applies to cases where the 
abaence is involuntary, that la "aa occaaioiied by the abaeitoe of a member by eventi 
beyond hia control, such aa detention in jail under the Defence Rules” came up 
for oonaideration today. Mr. Mukunda Praaad Daa, Speaker, raising, the question 
to-day, said that Mr. Mohandas who did not attend meetings of the 
Assembly for a period exceeding 60 days apparently on account of detention under 
the Defence Rules, and some other members who had not attended meetings of 
the Assembly for different periods for the same reason, bad applied for permission 
to be absent from meetings of the Assembly. Mr. Das concluded : "Before arriving 
at a dehiiite decision in the matter of correct interpretation of Section 68 (4) of the 
Act, the Chair would like to have the views of aome of the members including the 
Leader of the House. It is needless to add that a very important oonatitutional 
question like thia which affects the rights and privileges of members of the House 
will be approached by the members in a diapaaaionate spirit.” The Speaker fixed 
Marqh 25 to hear them on the point. 


Tactics of thb Ministry 


t4llu MARCH Strong eriticiam of the spirit in which democracy was worked 
ont in the Orieaa Province waa made by the Raja Bahadur of Khallikote, speaking on 
a out motion to the demand under "General Admioiatration" today* He said 
that the coatitution bad been worked by the previous Ministry as wall as the 
present in a "spirit of vindictiveoesa and Mveiituriam.” 

Aa for the working of Provincial Autonomy in the Proviaoe, the Me Bahedur 
said there was no parallel to it in any of Hie democracies of the world. The totil 
etrength of the House wae 59, excluding the Speaker. Nineteen of the 
because they hapjMned to be in oppoaltiOD, "have been safely locked behind priaoa 
hari under the all-embracing sections of the Defence of India Rulee without aiij 
trial. The remaining twelve menfbera o([ the majority party at a protest are not aileiH^ 
iog the Aaeembly except when it suits them quietly to etep in to aigo the 
dimes register lest th^ should lose thdr membership. With the majority of the 
members diapoa^ of in this oonveoieot way, the amiority pi^ ia carrying on ittit 
idminiatration in the name of the people of the province and tbrnocracy and mimip 
the aiMpleee of the Goreroment of India Act^ 

ne Baja Bahadar referred to the oocnaion whan tlm Booie was adjonniil 
for want of n qoorom and at another time when a time of 80 minntes wae jAIow^ 
to ^enable the Mlniiterlalieto to mneter eran this mlntmiim strength of ten^ iiid 
enU : *^Thm eannot be a greater mutilatioa of demoeraey or Proyineial Aklondniy 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget SetBion— Karachi — 24lh. February to 6th. March 1943 

Budbbt Statement foe 1943-44 

A net deficit of Bs. 63 Iskhs for the current yesr snd an esti* 
mated deficit of Bs. 13 lakhs for the new year were revealed in the financial estimatea 
for 1943-44 presented bv the Premier, Sir Ohuiam Hu$9ein Uidayatullah^ in the 
Sind Legislative Assembly which commenced its Budget Session at Karachi on the 
Z4th. Fekmary 194i. 

The fignres are : 1942-43-. revised revenue : Rs. 57, 021.000 : rbviscd ezpendL 
taie : Bs. (S.861,000 : 1943-44— esUmated revenue : Bs. 49,041,000 : estimated expen« 
diture 1 Rs. 60.937,000. . . 

The memorandum aoeompanyinE the estimate shows that two main faetotii 
Namely, the Hnr rebellion and the fioods turned whet might have been e UktVt 
proaperoue year, into a bad financial year. Hevertbelcaa, thanka to the prndeNt 
hnsbendiDg of the reaoureea of the province In previoue yaar, the GovemBunl wee 
able to wiuiatend one finenclel 4iock after enolher. Aeinally, laye the memeiM* 
dmn, the deficit ezpeeied two thm monte ago wee m a eme ol mpeee bnt \ 
Imbmred leeeiyU pertietthirly from lend aeleB, enabled te OovemnMnt to leddie 
It oonMdetably. 
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Oof othfr of t!i« bndiel it the tt«y in.wfaidi die war idiMed 

die piOTifioiel finenoee. Hie rite in iadeetfiet notiilty end the egrienltar^ pgQth 
dne to die wtie led;;io ritae m e nmaber of beede end die 

Goferaieeilt of Indie paid for the conttrdetion of etretegic roede ehtch ere nlti- 
metely for the benefit of the prorinoe. ilie cnmnletife efiaci of ell thie wee e net 
exeeae in reoelptt of hver one end e qnerter crorea hot thie wee more then nullified 
by e netezceaa in the expenditnie aide of over Be/1B7 lehha end e fell of ebont 
Be. 40 lekha in irrigetion reeelpta due to the flooda end Hnr trouble. 

Fanaa Taxation Phopobalb 

Wk, FBBaUARY :*-The Premier ennonnced in the Aaaembly today the lol- 
lowinK^ propoaelB to meet die enticipeted deficit of i:^ lakhs daring the year 1943-44. 

Firstly, an increase in the entertainment duty providing for the payment to 
« Government of 20 per cent of the gross takings at all entertaiomenta other then 
an admission to the race course where fO per cent will continue to be levied ; 
Beeondly, increase to one anna per unit of the existing electricity duty and the 
imposinon of a duty of one pice per unit on industrial uses of . electricity ; thirdly, 
thm would be an increase in certain stamp duties on the transfer of property in the 
city of Karachi and an increase in certain registration fees. 

" Other sources of revenue that Government would depend upon to tide over 
its financial difficulties were the profits that the .Government were expected to make 
through its own trading in the export of surplus food grains and the anticipated 
extra revenue through the introduction of the revised settlement in July this year. 
In respect of the last item 8ir Gliulam Hussain announced that it was pro;>osea to 
introduce a sliding scale for the three main orops^cotton, rice and wheat*<-and to 
fix cli*) as4e44iuaitt ou the average at 30 1/3 per cent of the net assets. 

Hie Premier referred to the Government’s proposals for irrigation development 
costing Bs. 15 orores and hoped that the profits on Government’s export trade of 
snrplus food grains will go some way forwards finding funds required. 

Defending the Government policy in acting independently in respect of the 
sale of surplus food grains, the Premier said the Sind Government had do inten- 
tion of subsidising other provinces by providing them with cheap food when the 
later, in return, only provided this province with manufactured articles and other 
produce at prices which had increased more than twice, proportionately above the 
pre-war level. Very considerable profits are expected by the Sind Government by 
Itself trading in exportable surpluses. "It is* realised" said the Premier, "that thereby 
the £find Government wifi receive a considerable income which it is denying to its 
own producers, but after all this Government and the people generally 
will reap the advantage which is denied to itidividuals." 

Sind Hindu Women’s Fbofbety Rights 


A Bill extending the provisions of the Hindu Women’s Bights to Property 
Act of 1937 to agricultural lands in its application to Sind was passed into law by 
the Assembly today. 

General Discussion Budget 

a7tb. FEBRUARY The Sind Government’s policy of "trading; in commodities 
for the purposes of making profit" by^ purchasing surplus wheat within the Province 
at oontrblled prices and selling it to other Provinces at higher pricer was criticised 
by Mr liichaldae Wazirani. a former Sind Minister, when the general discussion of 
the Budget began today. Mr. Wazirani, who initiated the debate, said that it was « 
not proper for the Government to convert itself into a commercial concern nor was 
it lawful for them to do so under the Defence of India Rules. He maintained that ^ 
the purpose of the Defen^ of India Rnles, as far as the control of prices- and 
movements of commoditisl were concerned, was the "maintenance of supplies," 
Moreover, the Ooverument of India, Section 297, prohibited the Provincial Govern- 
ments from controlling exports between the Provinces. 

jfiir Ghulam Bueeein HidayatuUah^ the Premier rermarked "We are on safe 
ground and if anybody doubts it, let him go to court." 

Mr. G, if. ysd, a member of the All-India MusUm League Working Oom-. 
mittee, u^^od the Government to bring forward ita agrarian relief bills wlthont fear 
or favour. The Government should not foHow "Hindu Imperialist policy," he uld. 

1st. MARCR ir-The general diseusaion on the budget concluded to-day. The 
Premier and Finanee Minister, Sir HidaFahdfaAi lepmog to 

Abe various points taiaed by the ei^tr sMkm, rrfiutled the chirge wt the 
revenue retuniB bad been undeMtimatsiL He maintaiped that; exposed as lluif 
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Im a aoiritad daram of tha Gk>fammaBi*a daetokm lo tfoda la forpliia 
if#ai noimd ia Iba Pxofinaa, Sir Obolam Uaaaain aald Ibal tbi lafii^ 
amta of tha people of the proriooe would ba fimt fullf laat. it Iraa ool ttaa Ihil ibi 
niiaary produoar would be deprived of all benefit of the prioee bv reaeoa of thb 
Qovara meofa buvina at the coo trolled rate beeauaa tha Bauia would, in any oaaerluM 
puiahaaed tha eotlra crop beforehand. Under the new arrangement the produoar woaM 
get more Uian twice of what he would get otherwiee. If tha control wae not there the 
produoar would get about four annaa more, but the middleman would get fie. fi. 

Ooncludingo the Premier maiotalned that the operation had been authorieed 
by the Government of India and fiule ^1 of the Defenee Rulaa wae clear on the 
pmnt If anyboy thought otherwiee, he could challenge the Government in a 
oonrt of law. 

Taxation Mbabuebb 

find. MABCH In order to meet the defloite with which the Province ia 
faeed the Aaeembly to-day impoeed two additional tazee, both being inoreeeee 
in the ezieting dutiee on entertainment and electricity. An additional levy of one 
pice per unit on the induatriel ueee of electrioity wee aleo impoeedf. Tbeee 
propoeale were expected to yield about Bs. 6 lakhs. 

Some opposition wae encountered before the meaeurea were passed. A 
concession of three-fourth anna per unit of electricity consumed in the mofussli 
was also announced. 

The House also voted supplementary budget estimates for the current year 
amounting to Bs. 16233,000. 

Rbbolutiok on Pakistan 

fird. MARCH A reBOlution on Pakistan— the first of its kind to be passed in 
any Provincial Legislature—was passed by the Assembly to-day. Twentyfour votes 
were csst In favour of the resolution and three against— the latter consisting of 
the two Hindu MinisterB, Dr. Hemandas and Hai 8ah§d Ookulda$, and one Hindu 
Parliamentary Secretary. All the European members remained nentrsi. 

There was s lively debate over the question of admission of the reeolution. 

After the resolution had bean admitted by the Speaker, the non-offlcial Hindu 
bloc, consisting of seven members, led by Mr. Nichalda$ Watirani staged a 
walki-out. * 

Eventually, Mr. SyeePi resolution was passed in an smendsd form providing 
for safeguards for the minorities and stiostituting the words '^disastrous and 
unhappy consequences” in place of "civil war with grave and unhappy oonsequen- 
OSS.” The following is the text of the resolution moved by Mr. 8yed : 

"This Honse recommends to the Government to convey to His Ms)esty’s 
Government through H. E. the Viceroy the sentiment and wishes of the Muslims 
of this Province that whereas the Muslims of India are a separate nation posseesing 
religion, philosophy, social customs, hteraturs, traditions ana political and economic 
theories of their own quite different from those of the Hindus, they are iustiy 
entitled to the right of a single separate nation to have independent national States of 
their own carved out in the zones where they are in a msjoiity in the sub^con- 
tinent of India. Wherefore, they emphatically declare that no constitution shall 
be acceptable to them that will place the Muelims under a Central Govemmeot. 
dominated by another nation, as, in order to be able to play their part freely on 
their own distinet lines in the order of things to come, ft is necessary for them to 
have uidependent national States of their own and hence any attempt to subjeat 
the Muslims of India under one Central Government is bound to result In mvil 
w«r with grave unhappy consequanoes.” 

Mr. NichaldaB tvajriranu leader of the Hindu Independent Group, Slid 
fiat 8ah0h Gokulda$, Minister of Pnblic Works, at the outset opixMed eonsidmtion 
of the resolutioD on the ground that tbs resolution raised not one tingle iesnn it 
reqoized under the Bales but many Issues and that the snl^t matter of the 
lesoltttion was not primarily the conoeru of the Provincial Legislature but ol fik# 
Oeutral Government. 

The Premier, Sir Ghulam Hnimin Hufoyafttflak, elated that the lesiii 
quite dear and added that when the Home .peaeed a motion on (MMNtni 
Aaiembly in 1037, none of the Hindn Bmibera had raM any ob}eette dtthw tt 
“ by ‘ 



Ili« om-mled th« objectkmi tfaiit the iiiiia of nbHber Ifiit* 

liflif ihoald or ihoold not remMn under « Oentrel Oorenintent **wiie not mecel; 
the prioini^ but the fundamentel eoneem of the L^ielnture/* beeeuae e (bmtral 
Gorerntnent aneh M that enrieeged in the Aet of 1935 wee to be eonetituted of 
provinetel unite and, therefore , their legielaturee had a right to expreae their yiew 
on that ieaue. * 

Ur« if. Sped, the moyer of the resolution, in a long speech which the House 
heard with rapt attention said there was no other solution for the ealration of the 
country than Pakietan, He dwelt on all the aspects of this question— historical. 
MOfmpbical and national and cited the instances which he considered parallel ana 
decisiye for bis argument Tension, however unpalatable, he said, was a necesaaiy 
condition of progress, because anyone aiming at a fruit becoming sweet before it 
had matured and passed through the stage of being completely sour was destroying 
the life of the fruit and would never achieve his purpose. He drew a picture of a 
subcontinent of people ' more or less homogeneous and geographically, socially, 
ecdnomically, religiously and politically one— yet impossible to unite or to be 
goyemed ar one,** 

The difference was not only one of class but a material solid fact of the two 
oommunities. So long as the Hindus remained as Hindus there could be no 
possible basis of one nationality. Mr. 8yed concluded by expressing the earnest 
hope that Mr. Gandhi would see the futility of artificial unity. *T venture to hope 
that his inner light will reveal to him the imperative need to concede to the Muslim 
nation the right of self-determination and theieby he will spare us sll the tragedy 
that will inevitably happen leading to disastrona consequences if this fair demand 
of the Muslims is opposed and any condition that does not confer this right upon 
Muslims is thrust upon us against onr wishes.** 

The resolution was supported by Sheikh Abdul Majid who, in moving his 
jimendment. said that the Muslim League had never stood in the way of safegusrds 
for minorities. 

Khan Bhadur Khuaro, Revenue Minister, supporting the resolution said it 
was a mistake to suppose that the Oripps proposals had conceded the Muslim 
demand for self-determination. He referred to the geographical position of Sind 
and said the Muslims’ right of self-determination must be accepted by the British 
Government 

The Hindu Ministers, Dr. Hemandaa and JRai Saheb Ookuldaa, both of 
whom are representatives pf the Hindu Mahaaabha opposed the resolution. 

Rai Saheb Qokuldaa said no such resolution had been passed in any other 
Provincial Legislature or In the Oentral Houses of Legislature. It appeared to be 
moved in the Bind Assembly because its passage was considered to be a certainty 
in view of the Muslim League majority. He dwelt on the practical difficulties of 
Pakistan and to the warnings of history against its implementation. 

After the Premier baa supported the resolution, a division was demanded by 
Dr. Hemandaa, The division resulted in 34 votes being recorded in favour of 
the resolution and three against it, namely the two Hindu Ministers and one 
Hindu Parliamentary Secretary, 'ihe three European members remained neutral. 
The House then adjourned till the 6th. 

Bdogbt Demands Passed 

6th. MARCH The Assembly to-day created another record by passing the 
entire budget demand for the new year at one sitting, although six days had been 
allotted for the purpose in the programme. 

The Revenue demand was debated upon and passed during the afternoon, 
and the whole of tlie remaining demands antounting to nearly tour orores were 
peas^ in exactly two houri; 

Five out motiouB moved by the Oppoaition were withdrawn. During the 
disenssion' of the Police demand, Mr. Qaadar, Miidster^^foi Home Affairs 
•aid that there were 80 security prisoners in the province. He added that he had 
ordec^ a re-examination of their records. 

As rejarda charges of corruption against the police. Mr. Gssdar said that one.diatrict 
police officer against whom allegations of oorruptioD were made bad been reverted. 

The Bpeaier, Sped Miran Mdkamed Shah, referring to this record, said that 
nowhere in the history of provincial wstonomy had any legislature passed the 
entire budget within a day. He considereil that this demonstrated the strength 
of the Ministerial patty. 

As a result of this quick adoption of the budget, the sesalon ;,o<molnded before 
^ end of the week. ____ 
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Budget Setdon-— I^liore--4lh. March to 25lh. March 1943 « 

SUPPLBMBNTAnr ESTIMATBB 

Hie Budget seHion of the Punjab LegieUtire Assembly oommeneed at Lahoee 
on the 4th. March 1948 when supplementary estimates of expenditure for the ourrent 
||W^^gregating to Rs. 238,00,000 were presented by Sir Manohar JLal, Flnaaei 

The estimates revealed that the Punjab Government have advaiioed Ba» 
90,40.000, to the Co-operative Department for the purchase of maise, bajra and rloe 
to supplement stocks of wheat and gram stored under the wheat storage scheme^ 
and Ks. 17.00,000 to Deputy Commissioners for the purchase of food grains for the 
people of the province. 

It was also disclosed that out of the current year’s anticipated surplus of Be. 
1^00,000 the Government bad decided to augment by Rs. 60,00.000 the Peasanta* 
Welfare Fund, which was started last year with a sum of Rs. 30,00,000, and inorease 
by Rs. 20,00.000 the special development fund, which was created by the Bikandar 
Ministry in with an initial sum of Rs. 55,00,000. 

The supplementary estimates also provide a sum of Rs. 1,20,000 for the grant 
of loans to owners of transport vehicles to purchase producer gas plants in orcmr to 
encourage the saving of petrol. 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 


5th. MARCH ’.--A surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs in the ourrent year on the basis of the 
revised estimates and a likely surplus of Rs. 50:lakhs in the coming year was shown 
by Sir Manoharlal, Finance Minister, presenting the Budget estimates in the 
Assembly this afternoon. 

The figures for the 2 years are 1942-43 -Revised revenue Ks. 15,77 lakhs : 
revised expenditure Re. 15,71 lakhs ; 1943-44— Revenue estimates Rs. 15.19 lakhs ; 
expenditure Rs, 14,69 lakhs. 

In view, however, of the present abnormal conditions which might call for an 
increase in eimnditure and his pessimism about any real pros|)ect of inorease in 
revenue, tiiie Finance Minister uttered a warning that the estimated surplus of Rs. 
50 lakhs was not a fact on which they could safely build plans of expenditure. 

Dealing first with 1941*42 the Finance Minister said that at the time of the 
Budget for the year a surplus of about Rs. 4} lakhs was expected but the accounts 
now revealed that the year actually ended, with a surplus of Rs. 64 lakhs. 

Analyzing the position during 1942-43, Bir Manoharlal said : ’’When the 
Budget for the current year was framed, a deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs was expected. The 
Revenue was estimated at Ks. 13,53 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 13,63 lakhs. As 
the year advanced large claims for expenditure for ensuring security, providing 
gainst the threat of air raids and the pressing necessity for the grant of dearness 
allowance, bore heavily on our revenue and at one time I apprehended the likelihood 
of a deficit of at least Bs. 1 crore : but the revised estimates now before the House 
show actually a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. The surplus that stood out was reallv Rs. 
86 lakhs, and it is only due to a transfer of Rs. 60 lakhs to the Peasants’ Welfare 
Fhind and of Bs. 20 lakhs to the special development fund, for which supplementary 
estimates were presented yesterday that the surplus stands at this reduced nominu 
figure of Bs. 6 lakhs.” ... . . 

Hie revised estimates of receipts, Bir Manoharlal pointed out. showed an 
improvement by Bs. 224 lakhs. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister said there wae a 
large expansion of revenue expenditure. Ihey included provision during the year 
of an aoditional sum of Bs. 31 lakhs for police to streogi^en the madiinery tot 
eeonring peace and order ; expenditure on A. B. P. of Re* 72,54,000 ; expenditure ol 
about £e. 50 lakhs for dearness allowance to Government employees drawing pay 


^ Continuing, Bir Manoharlal said that the revised eetimates of reoeipte for 

eunentyear showed a betterment by the etupendooe figare of Re. 224 lakhs. Oi if 

an aggregate sum of Bs. 102 lakhs, representiDg taxes on income under the Riemeyer 
AwSar^a. 27 lakhs), ForesuTf^. 25 lately maimmw 

feodpli from the Central Road Fund ( Be. 8d lakhe ), and beneniMnt aapaktoenl 
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(Bi. 12 laldbif) oould not be entieifMied at ell. Of the other Itenii of iaoretf^ the 
lerseit hicl^ wee tUit of Be. 68 U1di« undor Lind Rerenne. v . 

Aisdni^ tiik big lAcrieee in the Finnnoe Minister went on» ihM is 

also a large eapandon of revenue eimnditure. The most striking features of iibe 
year*i finance ire : j(l) a further addition of Bs. 20 takhs to theSpeoial Deirelop* 
meat Fond, @) the transfer of Bs. 60 lakhs to ^e Peasants’ Welfare Fand, (3) 
provision during the 5ear of an additional sum ot Bs. 31 laldis for polloe to 

sl^gtnea the machine^ for sSonring peace and order, (4) expenditure oh A. B. P. 

tnit now stands at the high figure of Bs. 72,54,000. (5) expenditure of about Bs. 

80 liddls in providing dearness allowance to all Qovernmeut employees drawing 
pay uj^ Bs. 100. ' * ' 

For the current year Sir Manoharlal pointed out, the budgeted provision for 
Police was Bs. 1,67,75,000. This had to be incressed daring the course of the year 
by about Bs. 31 lakhs. It had now been found necessary to provide Bs. 2,12,40,000 
fSi 1948-44. 

Treatment of Detenus 

atih. MARCH :<^The Punjab Government have forbidden the levy of any 
contBbation to the War Fund, whether voluntry or otherwise, based on the land 
revenue demand or collected through the revenue agency. This was announced 
by Mr. Maqbool Mahmood^ replying on behalf of the Premier to a question. 

Tlia House then proceeded to discuss ' the supplementary demands for grants 
lor the current year. Speaking on a cut motion on the grant for Bs, 11,05,990 in 
fitpect of jails and convict settlements, Sir Qokulchand Narang, on behalf of the 
Opposition, made a stirring appeal to the Premier to accord better treatment on 
humanitarian grounds to Congress prisoners like the Leaders of the Opposition 
and other Congress members of the Punjab Assembly who had been detain^ since 
August 1942. 

Lt«-0(fi. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan, Premier, in a brief reply, pointed out that 
since the Civil Disobedience movement was an all-India movement, the Government 
of India had laid down the broad principles of policy which had been applied by 
the Provincial Government in the light of the local circumstances. 

Beferring to the demand for better treatment of detenus, the Premier recalled 
that the matter was discussed threadbare daring the last session after which the 
grovinoial Government issued a communique setting forth the concessions granted, 
ne assured the House that their intention was to be as human as possible. 

The out motion was lost and the House voted the supplementary demand for 
grant 

Congress Detenus in Punjab 

ISfh. MARCH If the Congress leaders at present, detained in the Punjab 
give assurances that they will not thwart the war effort, then the Government 
would be prepared to consider the question of their release in suitable cases.-^This 
announeement was made by Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, 
Intervening in the general discussion on the budget in the Assembly this 
afternoon. 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan offered a vigorous defence of the €k)vernment’B 
policy in detaining those persons and assured the House that it was not vindictive 
ni any sense. On the other hand, their intention was to be as human as possible 
In dealing with them short of converting the jails into political clubs. He pdnted 
out that there were at present less than 500 civil disobedience prisoners in the 
Pnnjab Jidle and that 25 percent of the total number detained had already been 
released on giving suitable assurances. 

The Premier explained that civil disobedience had been launched in the shadow 
of a danger of invasion ind was an open rebellion. It could not be tolerated in a 
provideO Which had pledged unconditicmal support to the sucoeseful prosecution of 
the war and wboee seven lakhs of soldiers were fighting the battle of India’e 
freSdoih. He ddblared that ' Uie Punjab Government, which were the ohoeen 
representative of the martial olasaes, found themselves in complete agreement with 
m aetion which was necessary to prevent the persons they represented from being 
stabbed in the back. He took legitimate pride m tbe fact that the province had 
been Completely free from the dictnrbanoee which had oeenried elsewhere and that 
there had cbnseqiiently been no firing. Only one shot, be added, had to be fired, 
but ho one killed. 

Beplying to the otiticismas to why lib Interviews had been allowed with the 
Congress prlioncnL the Premier eald iteat the pdiey oi hot allOwhig intervlswa hMl 
been consistently followed by the Government of India in the case ot fin hi^ 



Imdm eimfsp^ lor the iotuflndt of Mr. Ooodlil’* iMt. ll^ 
iMied tlMii the OcmgrciM domtnd for obo cIm of prlboben bod boibi ioipttdl 
M llio diet moD.«y iSd boen Kradodly riio^ lo ocoor^eo witii ^ riio itt fiddii 
ftM mo DOW mon thon double of wbet woo eonotioDed io AuguetlQIS. 

^ EiferriDff to the eeoariiy prieoDere. die Piemier eeid tbet od the ftril Mbidl, 
JM, the totM Dumber of thoee detolnea under Rule 120 of toe Defence of iiiw 
Buhii wee 49, while thoee deteiued under Rule 26 were 164, of whom thirteeu kid 
been deteined under the ordere of the Gorernment of Indie. 

Melik Khiser Hyet Kben rereeled thet on underground morement bed been, 
oneerthed end e Urge number of erme end eebotege meteriele bed been leoomnd* 
Throe rerolvere bed eleo been recovered from e ledy. 

Ooneluding, die Premier wermly reciproceted the fedinge of eommunel 
hermony ezoreBeed by severel speekere end eeid thet e boerd tor deeling with 
poetwer ^irobleme wee elreedy at work. • 

Wheat Purchase for Cehtbal Govt^ 

An esBurenoe that the Punjab Government had no intention of 
Interfering with the purchasing o[)erAiions of die existing trade agencies and 
that the Indian firms would get their due share of comroUsion for die purchase of 
wheat for the Government of India, was given by the Premisr this afternoon, 
replying to a short notice question about the piirohase of wheat on behalf of die 
Government of India. 

Bai Bahadur Oopal Das aBk<:d whether it was a fact that the sole agency for 
buying wheat for the Government throughout the Punjab was intended to be given 
to a European firm ; if so, what were the reasons for die step ; why was snmi a 
serious departure was being made from the set policy of the Government to 
encourage indigenous trade and venture ; what was the special reasons for over* 
looking the interests of the traders of this province, and whether the Government 
had invited the views of the Punjab public bodies including the Ohambers of 
Oommerce on this question ? 

Replying on behalf of the Development Minister, Choudkri Tikaram said 
that the Government had no intention of giving anything in. the nature of a 
monopoly on Government account. 'J'he arrangements contemplated by the Govern* 
ment would allow the existing trade agencies to function to the full extent of their 
capacity. The major portion of the commission would go to the existing trading 
agencies. Hie arrangements being made were not designedfiii any way to interfere 
with the existing trade channels. 

The answer evoked s barrage of supplementary questions from the OpposI* 

tion. 

Replying, the Premier assured the House that the Indian firms would get 
their due share, but the Government could not discriminate against any European 
firm which had been acting as agent of the Government of India lor the supply 
of wheat. 

Premier om his Delhi Speech 

rind. MARCH *T stand by the com mitmenta 'made by nnr predecessor, the late 
Sir Stkandar HyatKlian, ” declared Malik Khw Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, in the 
Assembly this afternoon, replying to the oritioism of his statement at the recent Delhi 
meeting of the Council of the AIMndia Muslim Ijssgue about the Siksndsr^JInnah 
Pact He added that he was a layman and did not wish to enter into high politloi* 

Speaking earlier, Malik Barkat Alt (League), welcomed the Premier’s speech it 
the L^ue Council meeting. The declsraiton conisined In that speech, he said, was 
an important departure from the past. Now the Muslim lAuigue Party would sntar 
into a eoalition with other parties and this coalition would be called the Unioniat 

Sumer Singh asked why Malik Bsrkst All was sitting on the Oppo* 

iition bcnchest 

JTah'ife Barkat AU replied thet he did not cit with the Untontet Feirtf 
beeenee it did not owe allegianoe to the Hoelioi LeeKue and Mr. Jinnah, * bnt as 
aoon aa the formation of the Hnelim Leagne Party waa annooneed, ha togethar wltt 
Ua inUWgiui, would etoaa to the Miniateriellet bebebee. 

Pub. Acoodktb Gommittbi BnMT 

93m report of the Public Aeeonnta Oommittae Wfaa plaeed before the Honaa by 
the flnanee Miniater. Sir Maaokar Lai. Iba Oommtjta a g pmi ed latlalaetlbn MA 
the imniw and finnneial poaition of the ptorinee. 93m debt poaitioB WN vvaiBij 
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ioimd« Tbi net debt whleh on April 1, 1940, etood at Be. 353,700,000 roae to Be. 
mffJOjm on Mar 31, 1941, thna addins Ba. 17300,000 to the debt liabiUtj of the 
provinoe in apite of the loan of Ba.17, 500,000 raiaed daring the year. 

Theae fignrea demonatrate the aonnd financial policy which ia being panned 
by Government in mtematieally redaeing e^ety year part of the debt previonaly 
inenrred. Againat tnia net debt of Ea. 371,000,000, the capital ezpenditnre outaide 
the reyenne aocoanta up to the end of the year 1940-41 amounted to Be. 44,99,00^. 

The cimital expenditure ia thna higher than the net indebtedneaa by nearly 
Be. 80,000^0(10 and baa to thia extent been met by the Punjab Government from ita 
own reaouroea. The Punjab irrigation achemea on which by far the greateat part oi 
the capital expenditure haa been incurred, have ahown themaelvea over a long aeriea 
of yeara to be definitely semunerative. 

Fasting in Jail 

3M. MARCH Harilal, M, L. A., (OongreBa) and another Congreaa 

priaoner, Swami Kishan Das undertook a 21-day fatt in Mianwali Jail in 
sympathy with Mr. Qandhi’a fast. Thia waa revealed during queation hours 
in the Aaaembly thia afternoon by 8yed Amjad Ali, replying on behalf of the 
Premier. Syed Amjad AK said that fresh and dry fruits at hia own expense in 
edition to aa much milk and curd as could be covered by the Government 
idlowanoe at annas 12 pies 3, waa the daily’ menu of Munahi Harilal during the 
period of the fast. Bwami Eiahan Daa ipreacribed for himself the following scale 
of food : milk one seer, curd half aeer, oranges two, and dates two. cbhataka. 

Byed Amjad Ali added that in view of the diet prescribed and consumed by 
the two detenus their health was not affected. That was why the Government did 
not consider it necessary to issue any communique in this respect. 

' Syed Amjad Ali also informed the House that facilities in the matter of 
games were allowed to civil disobedience prisoners at their own cost. 

There is no suppression of news in the Punjab nor is there any pre-censorship 
order imposed on newspapers. This statement was made by Byed Amjad Ali on 
behalf of the Premier replying to a question by Sardar Kapur Singh. Syed Amjad 
Ali added that the newspapers were at liberty to consult the Press Adviser for 
guidance whether the publication of any news would amount . to a prejudicial 
report. 

Bbstbigtjon on tbb Press 

25th. MARCH The question of restrictions on the publication of news in 
oonnecl^on with the Oivil Disobedience movement of 1942 was raised during the 
question-hour this afternoon by Lala Duni Chand, who asked whether the 
Government intended to remove or relax the restrictions. 

Byed Amjad Alt, replying on behalf of the Premier, stated that the arrests 
since August 9, 1942 haa been allowed to be reported by the press subject to certain 
restiiotions designed to prevent such news coming from unauthorised and irrespon- 
alble sources. So far as the Punjab was concerned, no factual news of importance 
had been suppressed, while bappeninj 2 ;e in other parts of India, as was evident bom 
newspaper reports, had received the fullest publicity. Syed Amjad Ali assured that 
the restrictions would be removed or relaxed as soon as it was desirable to do so. 

Answering another question, 8yed Amjad Ali said that no newspaper suspend- 
ed publication in the Punjab as a result of any general order issued to the press. 

A seriea of questions were also asked regarding detenus and the House was 
informed that they were receiving uniform treatment in the different jails d the 
provinoe where they were confine. 

After the question, the Assembly passed supplementary estimates for the 
current year (tmrd insmlment) aggregating to Bs. 2,83,330 and adjourned. 


The Government of Bombay 

Fmancial Suieinenl for 1943-44 

The OoDgress Ministry having resigned in 1989» the Ctonmofi el 
Bombay, Madras, Behar, United Provinces, Central Provinoes and 
N.W. Fr. Province assumed Administrative and IiegiBlative pow^ 
assisted by advisers. The following is a summary of the linandal 
Statements for the year 1918-44 : — 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 46,000 'is anticipated in the budget of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay for 1943-44 published on the nsreh 1941. The estimated 

revenue receipts are Rs. 1,769,20 lakhs and Revenue expenditure Rs. 1,766,74 laldis. 

There' have been increases In Revenue during the current year, the more sub- 
stantial being under provincial Excise Rs. 73.21 lakhs. Forest Ks. 78.67 lakha 
and Taxes on Income Ra 50.60 lakbs. Increased sales of Indian-made "foreign” 
liquor consequent on curtailment of me import of liquor from abroad aoeount 
for the bulk of the increase in excise revenue. The supplies of timber for the 
use of the Defence forces have been vastly extended during the course of the year, 
and the prices of forest coupes have also increased. Henoe the larger returns on 
this account to provincial revenues. The provinoe gets a share of Inoome-tax 
receipts and has stood to benefit by the general improvement in these receipts. 

The accounts of 1941-42 show that the year closed with a free cash balanee of 
Rs. 291.49 lakhs. The closing balance in me Special Development Fund was 
Ks. 230.37 lakhs. Apart from the cash balances, there wss an investment of 
Rs. 75 lakhs in long-dated securities, which the Government had made during 
the course of the year. According to the explanatory memorandum, the accounts < 
for 1941-42 show a surplus of Rs. 161.01 lakns against the estimated budget surplus 
of Be. 0.65 lakhs. 

The year 1942-43 which is drawing to ah end, is expected to show a revenue 
surplus of Rs. 59.07 lakhs and to close with a free balance of Ks, 84139 lakhs. 
This is on the provisional basis of the eight monthly revised estimates. On the 
same basis, the closing balance of the Special Development Fund is estimated to be 
Rs. 202.03 lakhs, after taking into account a transfer of Rs* 20 lakhs to that Fund 
during the course of the year. 

Xt will be recalled that, in announcing the budget proposals for the current 
year, the Government expressed its intention to start a Post-war Reconatruotion 
Fund, with an initial amount of Rs. 22.40 lakhs. This amount has been transferred 
to the Fund during the year, and it ia not unlikely that a further amount of 
Re. ^.53 lakhs will be added to the Fund during 1943-44. In foot. It la the 
Government’s hope to bring the total provision in the Fund to Be. two crorea by 
the end of 1943-44. 

The programme of post-war reconstruction is already the subject of careful 
investigation by the Government. It ia pointed out that any programme for 
poit-war reconstruction will require a Snancial outlay for beyond the scope of 
the annual revenue of the province. For instance, considerable amounts of money 
will be required for the renewed conservation of forests, which are now being 
heavily drawn on for Defence needs. The resettling of demobilised personnel of 
the Dmence services will need funds and schemes already proposed by the Diieetor 
of Agriculture will cost over a crore of rupees. 

During the year under review, there have been increases in expendituiw under 
the head "Forest", Be. 38.09 lakhs and additloua to the police force and othw 
allied items of expenditure have caueed an increase of Rs. 35.61 lakhs over the 
bndgeted amount under "Police." On account of the prevalence of famine in the 
Biiapur District and of scarcity conditions in parts of Dharwar, tilholapiir and 
BeiMum diatriots, there has been an additional expenditure of Ba* 1030 lakhi im<hr 
foi mnii relief. 

The cnirent year bee aeen en ceonnona exj^den of the food avimlT edwi ti 
of the Govemmeiit. Xbcae are beinK finanoed by adTancea from BCOTinelal bolaiMaa 
to be tecorered by the aale of foodatnffa. At the ataga of ttm dgbt<aMmtUy 
...tim.fa)., the amonot ao advanced vaa more than three etoraa of n ip am. 

In view of the need to bnitd np poat^war reae n raa the GorammaBt hao doeidad 
that no ttdnction can be effaetcd in dm editing texoa. thongh it hai at tte aan. 
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tiuM reoofditied tluit tiian oaed be oo edditionel tazeftm in the praMt elete of tbe 
JIniiooet of Hie pio?liio6. 

Tbe Mf ootftUe loereiie in fbe nett tftt’e Mtbt eitiiiiitii of ReeHpU. ee 
compered with tbe eltht-hiontmy rerleed ee^metee for the current yeer« ere nnder 
•'tezee on income’’ (Bi» 24^ k*he) jond *‘Fomt” (Re. 194i2 lekhe). It ie enadlpeted 
thet Ezoiee rerenue, the preeent eteep tiee of which le eteted to be dne to tempocery 
Icetoii^ wiU in 194S<44 record efell of Bo. 28.11 lekbe. 

The proirWon on eoconnt of deemeie ellowenee io dietributed between yerhme 
hei^ qf espenditore end the total coot, et the preeeot reteo, ii eoHineted to be 
epproidmetely Be. 8v00 lekbe per ennupi, inelnding grenU-iqreld on tUe eeeonnt 
to fbbel bodice which edojpt eimtler eohemee of deemeee ellowenee like thet of m 
Ooremment for their eetebliehmente. 

the eetimeted expenSitiire for the coming, finenciel year on netion-bttildtng 
elBorVioee enoh ee Edueetion. Medieel, Public Heelth, AgricuUnre, Ruiel Deyelopment 
etc., ii Be. 4p4.83 lekhe. 

the OoTemment propoee. ee en ezperimenteli meeeure, to re-equip end re- 
mrgpniee eertein municipel diepeneeriee end convert them into *‘cottege hoepitel.” et 
e .c^ 4;d Be. 73.S86. The cottege hoepitele will teke over from the rorel praeti- 
tumer euoh ceeee ae cannot be treated et the patient’e home and will pace on to the 
];^er hoepitele at the dietdet headquartere. To meet the acute abortage of trained 
nureec Government, ee an experimental measure, propoee to start a Ooilege of 
wording in Bombay. 

On the several echemee dguri^ in the Special Development Programme there 
la one which makea a proviaion of Ba. 5 lakha for measures to ameliorate the condition 
of backward clasaea and another of Ra. 6 lakhs for anti-eroelon schemes. 


The Govt, of the United Provinces 

FiiiaiiciBl Sfatemeiit for 1 943-44 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 8 lakhs Is anticipated in the budget of the TJ. P. 
Government for 1948-44 published on the SQtb. March 194S. The estimatea of 
receipts pmd revenue ex^nditure for the year have been put at Ra. 2,026 and Ra. 
2,018 lakha. In a Note, the Financial Adviser, Sir T, Sloan aaya it is certain that the 
close of the present year will find the Province in a sound financial position and 
the prospects for next year are equally good. The main beads are taxes on income, 
excise, forestSf police, civil defence and industries. 

In the revised estimates for 1942-43 receipts have risen from Bs. 1,712 lakhs 
to Be. 2,011 lakhs and revenue expenditure from Bs. 1,708 lakhs to Rs. 2,000 lakhs, 
leavhiMi; s surplus of Bs. 11 lakhs. Capital expenditure shows an increase of Bs. ^ 
fakbiS. This is due to an outlay of over Bs. 78. lakhs on tbe Government’s grain 
purohase and storage scheme, under the debt and deposit heads there has been a 
deUdoratiOu of Bs. 110 lakhs. 

irrigation reodpts are expected to reach a new high level of Bs. 227 lakhs in 

a 6 current yCar owing to the increese In sugarcane area and more facilities lor 
ligaCion provided by the Saids Oanal extension and expansiqn of the tube-well 
system. The debt position is practically the same as a year ago. Total liabilities are 
estimated at Bs. 9|783 Igkhs at the end of tbe current year and Bs. 8,955 lakhs at 
the end of the budget year. 

Begarding 19^-44, under the debt and deposit heads receipts are expected to 
jBxcj^ depositi Ba. 21? lakha, and the result of transactions is expected to be an . 
Incbudhg of :Ba. 167 laUm and a closing bslance of Bs. 229 lakhs. By the end of 
Urn current year Bs. 21? lakhs will have, been paid into the Revenue Reserve Fnisi 
rwhicn .daa opened last year to enable Goveznment to conserve any revenue surplus 
pdmatUy to meet tbe Increasing expenditure m civil defence and aecondarily to 
provide money for post-war reconstruction* Government expect to put anoihm 
Bs. 148 lakba into tbe fund next yesr, jmking a totiJ of Ba. 865 lakhs, of which 
Bi« 810 lakha will have come from sHa oi cquipineDt. Expenditure on dvU defence 
In the me period is at present estiinq^d at Bk 235 lal&, thongb It may be less. 

^ While the policy of the Goymnm^t iitM restrict new expeodltui^ Him have 
m^e jirovlwon iqr hear Uema cd. totU of 18 laldiak srhlch is Rs. 16 lakha 
iMa thanin the cunmt year. Bs. % la|w KPaa Jp iiation*lmUdia« Aspartmenli 
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W % A UUkt to poHm aad IMIi. la ih» aittea^Ml il0M^ 

Mm nt* Wto ii te gt^ amdiil^ ewtot* airf barttitoiA a law i to* a jm i to at 
Aoooanfi (or the eomat jau itaom thto oa Iho roMpti irtclt^ m 
JlmtoBtial inercam ander toxH oa iBoomo,, aaael;, R*. 85 lidrita, laid mwb« 
m 14’htldia, othar taxM and dattaa Ba. t4 laWu. irntration Ba. 17 Mm adadBli* 
toatton of jnatiae Eta. 8B lakha, poliM Ba. ift takha, eiail defeAaa Ba. 85 lakha and 
truafei from Baaenaa Baaaraa Fond Ba 65 lakha On tha aapanditon aida, taportaat 


Baaaraa Fund Ba 90 lakha. 


Iba incieaM of Ba. 72 lakha in azcia raaaipta ainoa 19l0*41 la dna to 8 naln 
eanaea— (1) ineiaan in tha eonanniption of country liquor and druea (3) aubatitatim 
of artea and apirita and malt liquor from oraraau by commodtUa manafatutad 


\7m rr. nwrrr. ■Ki»nwrP7i r. rrrrrrT. ■ 


The ecooant for 1941-42 thows thet in revtted esUmeioe the OofernmaDt 
expected % eurplas of ebout Re. 18 lakhs after allowing for expenditure of Rs. 75 
lakhs not included in the original budget. The actual surplus wae Rs. 37 lakhs el 
which Rs. 35 lakhs was transferred to the Revenue Reserve Fund and the actual 
surplus shown in the account is Rs. 2 lakhs. Revenue receipts rose from Rs. 1,4M 
lakhs in the original estimates to Rs. 1,650 lakhs and revenue expenditure from 
Rsa 1,4^ lakhs to ]^a 1,648 lakhs.*. Oapital expeu^ture at Rs. 39 lakns was Rs. 23 
lakhs less than estimated, aud there was a deterioration of Rs. 141 lakhs under 
the debt and deposit heads. 


The Govt, of the Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1943*44 

The budget estimates of the 0. P. end Bersr Goverument for 1943-44 
publidied on the 26th. Msreh 1948 in a Gasette Extraordiiia^ reveal a surpuls of 
Be. 7,04,000. Revenue receipts are estimated at Rs. 6,39,61.000 and remue 
expenditure at Rs. 6,33.57,000. 

Estimates of both revenue and expenditure are abnormsllv high due to 
factors arising out of the war. Revised estimate for 1942-43 iiidiostes a iurplua 
of Rs. 14.64 lakhs as against 3 24 lakhs in the budget. This ineresse in the 
sardas is due to increase in revenue under Forests due to large orders lor 
tlmoer and other forest produce required for war purposes. On the expeuditurs 
side there is a large Increase of Rs. 1618 lakhs under Civil Defenee as only a lump 
provision of Rs. 4 lakhs was made in the budget. 

A new feature of the budget Is the creation of s post-war reconstruction 
fund wbioh by the end of the next 6nsnolal year will stand at Ba. 30,00,000. 

There is no fresh taxation, but taxation measures due to expire are extended 
by another year. 

A notable feature of the budget Is the reduction of e^fpenditnre under Civil 
Defence from Bs. 20,18,000 to Rs. 16.86,000. showing a saving of Rs. 3.32,000 during 
Rie next financial rear, owing to improvement in the war sitnstioa. 

Government have decidm to grant free legal aid to sboriglnsls in sooofdance 
with the recommendations of the Aboriginal Tribes Enquiry Officer, and a beginning 
has been made by providing funds for the aboriginals of Msndla district. 

The scheme lor the enoouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving In rural 
areas under the auepioee of the All-India Spinners Association will be oontinccd 
and proviaioa for graat of Rs. 12,560 to the assooistion has bean made. 


The Government of Bihar 

Firnttcial StatenMat for 1943i44 
A mpliM of Ba. 61 lakha ia atimatad in . tha Btbai Gotoninattt Badill ito 

1MB44 pnaiahed on the iMiL llaNh ^ ^ ^ 

Iha feoaipta for tha year are atin^ at Ba. WT laldn and tha adtpttollfUo 
at Ba. (96 1.1m.- ^ total reranne bmiattH (or 191248 wm Ba. (M bddM ifalut 
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iMdi a« iwiiai wthnatM an Bi. 721 laUit. Againit tiu total bi^gettod enandip 
ton o( Ba, 660 laUu tor the ourant :toar tha ravued ealiaiateaamoont to Ba 686 
laUu. Tim la notUag apaoial ia tiiia badgat ezoept that the GoTemment an to' 
eontfame na Ftohibittoo, Batie Ednoation and the Maaa Idtataey lehunea at the 
OoDgnaa Gorerament. The Buial Derelopment D^artment baa been aboliah^. 


The Government of Madras 

Financial Statement (or 1943-44 

A revenue lurplas of Bi. 10,05,000 is shown in the Budget Estimates for 
1943-44 of the Madras Government publi^ed on the 2Snd« Bfareh 1948, receipts 
amounting to Bs. 21,32,63,000 against . expenditure of Bs. 21,22,68,000. 

There is no proposal for new taxes nor for floating loans, but the estimates 
envisage withdrawal of the usual revenue remissions for the coming year amounting 
to about Bs. 75.00,000. 

llie year commences with an opening balance of Bs* 92,66,000 against a closing 
balanceof Be. 60,68,000. 

Transactions outside the Bevenne Aoconflt show an excess of disbursements 
over receipts of Bs. 41,98.000. 


The Government of N. W. Fr. Province 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The Budget Estimates of the NWFP Government for 1943-44 published on 
the Sind. March 1948 show a deficit of Bs. 7,73,000 on Revenue Account. 

The total revenue for the year is estimated at Bs. 2,06,94.000 against which 
expenditure inclusive of new items is expected to amount to Bs. 2,14,67,000. 

Formation of League Ministry 

A communique from the Government House, Peshawar, announced on the 
85tb. Iby 1948 that his Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint the 
following to be members of his Oounoil ot Ministers 

Speaker, Information^ The Hon’ble Khan 

The Hon'blb Sabdar Bahadur Khan, Mahammad Sahin Jan, b.a., ll.b., 

B.A., LL.B. Minister /or Education, 

Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, 

Tbs Hon’blb Chief Minister Sardar Pir Byed Jalal Bhah, Chief Parlia- 
Mohd. Aubangzbb Khan. The Hon’blb mentary Secretary, K. S. Malik-ur- 
Sardar Bahadur Bab Khan, Nishtar, Bahman Khan, m.a. Parliamentary 
LL.B.. Finance Minister, The Secretary, Khan Nabrullah Khan, 
HON'blB BabdaR AJIT Binge, Jftntsfsr B.A., LL.B. Parliamentary Secretary, 
P. W. D, The Hon’blb K. B* Baja . Baja Manoohbnb Khan, Parliament 
AbdAR Bbbman Khan, Minister for \ tary Secretary, 

The following oommunique was issued after the new ministers had taken the 
oath of office on the 26th. May 

*ln exeroiae of ^e npwers.conferred* upon him by sab-section 2, section 93 of 
the Government of Inma Act 1935, the Governor of the N.-W. F. P., by hts 
proclamation made with the concurrence of the Governor-Geaerali is pleased to 
revoke the proclamation dated. November 10, 1939, as subsequently varim by the 
proelamation. dated December 2, 1939.” 

OtnoB Or Adviser Terminated 

Another communique itatea that with the proclamation of the Governor, re* 
vokiim the proclamation under leotion 93 of the Government of India Act pre* 
vionat^ in force, the office of the Adviaa to the Governor held ^ Mr. I. G. 
Aobeson. L 0. s., has been terminated.* Bu Excellency Bir George Cunningham 
takes this opportunity tp expreia his gntefoi appreciation of the valuable 
•asiatanoe rendered to him by Mr. Aehesmi u Adviser. 
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The All Inaia Hinda Maliatablia 

AU Iiidi4Commiltee---CAwiipore — ltt.JaiittMT 1943 

Offiob-Bsaubrb voe EmiuiNG Ybab 

Hie All-India Ctommittee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Oawnpore on the 
tit Jannai^ 1048, Mr. F. D. Savarkar presiding. About 150 members attended. 

The Committee at the outset accepted a resolution authorising the President 
to sdeot office-bearers for the next year, 

After two hours’ ddiberations, the Committee approved of the names proposed 
by Mr. Savarkar in consultation with Mahasabha leaders. 

As regards representation from the provinces of Bihar, Agra and Ondh, it 
was decided that the President should appoint arbitrators to hold fresh elections 
in these Provinces and thereafter representatives will be nominated to the Working 
Committee. 

The following were selected office-bearers for the ensuing year : Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukheiji ( Working President ) ; Dr. P. V. Naidu, Mr. B. G. Kbapardej. 
Mr. N. 0. Chatterii, Rsi Bahadur Harish Chandra ; Bbai Parmanand and Sir Goknl 
Ohand Nanang, ( vice-PresidentH ) ; Dr. B. S. Moonjee and Mr. Ashutoeh Lahiri 
( General Secretaries ) ; and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and Mr. G. V. Ketkar, 
(Secretaries ). 

New Workihg (3ommittbb 


The personnel of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
announced to-day consisted for the present of 17 members and included one represen- 
tative of women. Representatives from the Provinces of Bihar, Agra and Oudh 
will be nominated later. 

The following are members : Mr. B. B. Date ( Maharashtra ). Dr, Ddgaonkar 
(Bombay ), Mr. Madhusudati Majumdar ( Gujerat ), Mr. M. N. Ghatate ( Central 
Provinces ), Dr. Kane ( Berar ), Mr. K. M. Palat ( Kerala ), Mr. M. N. Mitra 
( Be^al ), Oapt. Keshav Chandra ^ Punjab ), Mr. Chandrakaraii Sarda ( Haiasthan ), 
Mr. T. Bam Krishna Pandey ( Mahakosbal ), Pandit Siieonath Valdya ( Delhi ), Mr. 
D, L. Patwardban ( Karnataka ), Bai Bahadur Mehr Chand Kbauna ( Frontier )» 
Mr. P. S« Garu ( Andhra ). Mr. Ganpati ( Madras ), Mr. Bbojrai Advani ( Sindh ) 
and Srlmati Janaki Bai Jpshi ( Poona, women representative )• 

Next Session in Ambitbab 


The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha i^ccepted the invitation 
of Capt. Kesho Ohandra ( Punjab ) and resolved that the next annual session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha be held at Amritsar in the Punjab. 

Worklog Committee— New Delht^lSth. & 14tb. Febmary 1948. 

^ The^ Working Committw of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at the Hindu 
Mahasabha Bhaban, New Delhi, under the presidentship of Veer Savarkar on 18th. 
and 14th. Febmary 1948. The following members were present : 

Jh, B. 8. Moonje. Pk Ohandra Gupta Vedalankar, Dr. M. B. Udgaonkar. 
Oapt. Keshav Ohandra, S]t. Gulabchand iliracband, Bjt. B. B. Date. Sn. V. B 

Bhojraj Aiwil Ldi 


A. 8. Bhide. uid Ft 8biv* Nath Vaid. 

TIm andiM ^ounti of the past year wd budget for the current year were 
read and paaaed. 'Ihe time limit of the “Oharter of Biehta" inb-oommittee waa 
extended to rix monthe..yi; 

(1) AsrximT About GaHomls Fast 
Anxiety about Mahatma Gandhi’e health in view of his ifaat was expressed in a 
imlnticm. ^ reaolution proSeede ‘prayerfully to wish that bis spirit^ strengtii 
will enable him to aurvive the ordeal.’ 

“In oaae, however, the etrain of the feat threatena to endanger hie health to 
any eerions extent’, eeys ^ eommitte^ ’Government mnet set aeide all poUtioM 
eoneidentiou and teleaee him to aave hia pieoiona life. . i>v »« 

''Neverthe^ the meeting notea emphetioelly tiiat faeting ae a politioal 
weapon naed with a view to bringing. about . eonatUntionia ehangee and ^ti^ 


xevolation^ irreipeotive of their 
politioal droumatanees and fora 
to bo futile, detrimentaT and eul 



m«rita or demerits, eapecially under tiia 
pnveiUng in Indie to^y, b bound 
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yOonmmwi^y toy ao?e on tlio poxt of Goomw or otboro to eq^oit 
;JM for poHuonl ends m, for iznmiplo^ to oogotiAto with fho Htidiiiii Leofotjor to 
«mfe At An Agreement to end the preNnt deedlooh, without (KinenlUng m 
JwA^^ end leearing its Agreement would not in eny enee be binding 
: Hindot. pie MehAiAbhA deeiree ell pofilieel orgAnieetione Ai^d the t^ferngi^t I6r 
underAtend thAt the MehAiAbhA will reeisi Any encroAchme^ on Hindu diditi or 
Any lebeme undermining Indien Integrity.** 

(2) CONDOLIHOn ' 

Thie meeting of the Working Oommittee of the A. I. H. MeheeAbbA, expreiiei 
iti profound grief end offere its heArtfelt condolence on the unexpected desth Of 
His Highness the MshArsiA of Biksner, the greet petron of the Hindu oulture end 
A prominent repiesentetire of Bsiput chivelry. 

( H ) Jaipur Agitation 

This meeting of the Working Oommittee of the A. 1. H. MshASAbhs offers 
its congrstulAtions to ShrimAn 6etb Jugs! Kishorejt Birie, Bjt. Pi. ChsndrA Qnpte 
VedAlAnker, Seoretery, A. 1. H. MAhASAbha, and Kr. Cband Karen ]{ ShardA, who 
were depute by the Hindu MahaBAbha, and other Hindu BangbAtAnists such aa 
F t Ram Chandra Sharma for haring brought about the seitlement of the oontro* 
ymy regarding the instalment of the Hindi Negri Bcript and Language as ^e 
Official and Oourt Language in the Jaipur State and the removsl of tax on Cow* 
Qraxing in the State, and offers its grateful thanks to His HighnesR the Mshsrsis 
for having favourably considered the reasonable and legitimate demanda of the 
people of the State. 

( 4 ) Hindu Rights in Bind 

This meeting of the W. 0 of the A. 1. H. Mahasabha, condemns the com* 
munsl policy of the Muslim League Ministers in matters of general adminiatration 
in the Province of Sind and the Services, by disturbing ratio of services settled by 
the Cabinet. The Committee also views with grave concern the proposal of four 
Black Bills and calls upon the Hindus to oppose such measures and clauses in the 
Proposed Bills as are detrimental to Hindus of the province and are baaed on 
Communal considerations as any legislation based on Communal consideratioiii Is 
sure to lead to disastrous results. 


Working Coro mlttss^New Dslbi-— 9th. May 1949 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha iifet on the 9tb. Mayt 1949t 
in the Hindu Mahasabha Bbsvan, New Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. V. X>. 
Savarkar, The following members were present : 

Shri Ashutosh Laniry, Kr. Chsnd Ksrsnji Bhsrds, Ft. Ansnd Priyaii. Pt. 
Ram KriHhana Pandey, Lt. D. L. Pstwardhan, Bhri A. 6. Bbide, Dr. M. B. 
Udgaonkar, Dr. B. K. Kane, Bhri H. M. Falat, Capt. Keshab Obandraji, Mrs. 
Jankibal Joahi, Dr. P. V. Naidu, Shri Anang Mohan Dam, B. B. Hariah C^ndraji, 
Bhri Q. V. Ketkar, Bhri V. B. Oogte, Ft. Obandra Qupta Vedaiankar, Dr. B. B. 
Moonje, L. Narain XHttaji, Bhri B. Q. Khaparde. 

The following resolutions were passed 


Bouth African Anti-Indian I4Bgi8lateon 


This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the Anti-Indian legislation passed by the Bouth African Government 
in Natal without paying any heed to all India protests to the contrary, and urm 
upon the Government of India to raaliae that diaoriminatory legislation of this 
type in the British Commonwealth aboold be stopped by the British Govamidjanfc 
and that the Indian Government should immediately adopt retaliatory laglalarion. 
and that the High Commissioner atationad there be recalled and that exporta of 
]at6. cloth and foodatnffa to that country be forthwith stopped in acoordaiiee 

Mowr^S^ri k B. Haris CAandra, --Supporter, Bhri Dr. P. T. Naidu. 
(Passed nnanimoualy). ^ 

Mabababba Agoounts 1b Babbs 

This meeting of tbs Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasablia 

Narain Dattajee^ Treasurer, Hindu .MahaaM>ha to open and 
Hindu Mahaeabba aceounta in the Central Bank India * ‘ 

Punjab National Bank 14^ ???“***• . , . 

Moved from the chasr, (Passed iioaalmoiisly)^ 


tha 



me TBEjoflLmmf 

^ Gi?a fiiiiT fitiagM 

Hiii ^tia|< of the WotMng OomniilUM •aabHooe e^Hii Ait Iflfe 
heeo ih^ned in domieetioi^ WiA Ae dTil suit A be filed In titiori^ee 
reedodon No. 5 deted, AA Febrnery, lt43 end authorleee nil other ei^iniei Avbe 
inbartid in that eonneedon. 

Moved from the cAofr, (BMeed ttnanfiiionely). 

BiAHlLA OOirnSBSFCB 

Tbit meeting of Ae Working Committee reeoWei Aat In view of the 
rAblntioii No. 6, paieed in Ae met AllJodIa Bindo (kmfeian<m it Chiwnporab 
Icrr holding Ae eeeiioii of AlMndia Hindu Women’e Conference wlA that di the 
AlModla Blndn Mahaeabba every year, this committee urges upon ill Ae 
provincial Hindu Sabhas Aat in oraer to make this BAdu Wommi’s Ooifaenoe 
representative, they should start the Hindu Mahila 8Aha organisation in Aeir 
Iwvtnces subject to Ae conditbn that members of Ais organisation Aonld also 
be members of Hindu M Aaeabhs. 

« Mover^ Mrs. Janhihai Joaht, Supporter, Mr. Chandra Karan^ee BhardOt (Fieeed 
nnanimously). 

Action Against Raja M. D. Both 

This meeting of Ae Working Committee' of the Hindu Mahaeabba ieele Aat 
Ae recent speedieB of Rsja Mafaeshwar Dayal BeA of Kotra, at Ae Jwalapnr 
Hindu Conference and elsewhere, while going beyond the legitimate liberties allowed 
A a dissenting member in a democratic political organisation, to express his 
views, has misrepresented Ae resolutions and the leaderAlp of Ae Bahba 
which is calculated to harm the prestige of Ae Hindu Mahasabha. Tbis 
meeting of the Working Committee, therefore, authorises Ae President to call 
for SB explanation from Ae Raja Bahib wiA regard to Ais matter and take such 
lurAer action as he may deem fit. 

Mover. Dr. M. B, Bupporter, Lt. D. L. Patwardhan, 15 voted for 

the Resolution and 2 against it, 1 non- voting). 

Bhii. A9hui08h Lahiry then explsineiTAe Bengal situation and it was decided 
that a draft resolution should be placed before the Working Committee meeting 
at 10 A. M. next day. 

The President Aen announced the formation of Orissa Provincial Hindu 
Babha and the affiliation fee having been paid it was decided Aat it is affiliated 
to Ae Mahasabha. The baeeting was Aen sdjourned lor. lOA May, 194H, 

Woridng Committee— ;New Delhi— lOA, May 194S 

The adjourned meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was held on the 10th May^ 1948^ 

Ft. Nilkanta Das was present by the special permission of the president. 

The following resolutions were passed after free dkeussion. 

MsaGER OF Hindus in Muslim Btatbs 

This meeting of Ae Working Committee resolves Aat in the new scheme 
of merging smaller principalities into larger States particularly in Gujrat and 
Kathiawar, certain Hinou Taluqdars aiid Hindu territories have been put under 
the rule of Nawsbs of Junagadn and Radhaupur, who are notorious for their 
eommunal rule, for instance, in Junagadh Ae Muslims have been dven 
60 per cent representation in services when they are only 8 per cent m Ae 
population. This meeting of the Working Committee urges upon the Crown 
j^resentative to put Ae Hindu States and territories under ihe Hindu Prinoes 
instead of the Mohammedan rule who have no affinity wiA Aem ^nd accordance to 
Ae principle laid down by the Crown Representative himsdf. 

Mover, Ft. Anand Priynji, Supporter, Bhri F, B. Gogte, ( Passed unanimoiialy). 

Hindu Intbstatb Bucgession Bill 

This meeting of the Working Committee is of Opinion Aat Ae conridexatioa 
of Ae Bill to amend and codily ihe Hindu Law relatiiig to intestate auccemioh, 
whiA has been intiodnced in wCAtrid^^^l^ Assembly Aould be posAoned 
till after Ae warv ln riew of Ae fdhm^ Msonswtoimgst oA 

(I) That It involves revolutionary chew|^4n.tbe rights aiiuesssicm topnep^ 

(II) That in Ae present dtstsoiw^^to^ eonntiy vwtions pnmstais 

of Ae Bill could hot receive prcq[wr eonsidstato tern ’ 

publio. - 
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wosEiNO oouumm prooebdings 
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(III) Tbftt it Im been 
Court Judges 

(tV) That in flew of the foot 

BDt II 


|U!iaent 


idTsisely orilietosd bj s Quinbsr of foovtoeU 0^ 
and other Judges* Biiidu iMders and l e jg wiiii l a tf yt 

that the lepreseatofire Hindu 

in the Central legislature. liofer-^Urs. Junkibai Joaht\<-rfiupporler-*^Gm 
Mohan Dam* ( Passed unanimously )• 

Aoba, Oudb aud Bcsar Awards Ratified 

This meeting of the Working Committee ratifies the awards of Dr. B. & 
Moonie for settling the disputes of tiie Agra and Oudh ProFinelal Hindii BifUias 
and ox Pt. Bams Krishna Patidey in settling the dispute of the prorinee of Biheir. 

vT rx m ( Passe d una nlmouily 

Pt. Nbblkaetb Das Taxbn or tbb Workieo OoMiinTEi 

It is hereby resolved that Pt Beelkatith Das be taken on the Working 
Committee as a representative from the Province of OrifiBa and this will Uttas 
effect from today’s proceedings of the Working Committee. —Moved ftm the 
chair. — -( Passea unanimously )• 

Rbbolutioe on Bengal Bitdation 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahsssbha condemns the sction of 
Uie Governor of Bengal in securing the resignatiou of Mr. FssInl Huq in spite cd 
the i^t that he possessed a clear majority in the Legislative Assembly, at the time, 
and in installing Bir Naeimuddin into power by questionable tactics, and contrary 
to all constitutional practice. 

The Committee notes that the Hindu members of the Legislative Assembly 
were willing to co-operate on the basis of an agreed programme in the formation 
oi an All'Psrty ministry which was the ostensible plea of His Kxoelfeney the 
Governor in securing the resignation of Mr. Faslul Uuq, but that nevertoelesa 
the leader of the Muslim League was allowed to form the ministry without 
including any representative Hindu In the new cabinet. 

ne Committee deplores the conduct of the three ministers who were mainly 
Instrumental in establiehing the Muslim Leaj<uc Ministry against the deoisivs 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of Hindu membera of the legislature. 
—Mover. Bhri Aahuionh LaAtn' —Bupporter, 8hri V, B, Oogte^ (16 voted tor She 
resolution and 1 against it and 2 non-voting )• 

XL Muslim League Activitibs 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahsssbha notes with 
satisfaction that the president of the Muslim League msae no reference to Hindu 
Mahs^shha which was s sure indication of the full consciousuess of the firm and 
dear cut ideas and attitude of the Hindu Mahasabba which was oharaoteriaad by 
him as "an absolutely incorrigible and a hopeless body” on the question of 
Pakistan. ’J'he fact that he invitad a letter from either Gandhiji or Cougxeas, is 
suggestive of his expectation of a favourable response from quarters from which 
wellknown "P. B.” letter in which Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy that he was ready 
to agree to a cent per cent transfer of Governmental power to the League emanaM. 
Past experiences of bis dealings with the Congress and Gandnlji’s attitude 
exhibitkl in bis "blank cheque” perbrnM Justified his expectatioos from a body 
which resents to be called "Hindu.** *lDe Hindu Mahasabba realises that under 
tiift circumstanceB they may have to meet and fight the danger of Pakistan single 
handdl, and urges upon all Hindu brethren to prepare and be ready lor the same. 
One of the remedies, amongst others, is to elect none but a sworn Hindu to gll 
representative bodies. , * , * , j ^ . 

This meeting further wiebea to bring to the notice of the Local and Central 
Governments that in ease they continue to show the indiffbrence they have done eo 
far towards the irresponsible and violent communal utterances of the leaders of the 
Muslim League, lAsapprehensions and misuiiderstaiidioga are likely to grow in the 
public mind, which may not be conducive to public ptaee, aiooe aueli vMent 
Umgnage ae has been used recently from the MusUm^ League platl^ lends Mielf 
to me interpretation of being a direct diallenge to both the Uaoitlaaal patietiM and 
bravery of the Hindus. —Mover, BhrL B. O. Khaparda, --4DuppoUer,Dr« P, F. 
Haidu ( 16 voted for it^ 1 against it, 1 non-voting ). 

lETBNSlVE PROGRAXfME 

The Working Committee after^deliberationi evolved an inteasive ptogtiiittna 
wl ^eoBStmetive work in order to enable itbe Hiadua to lane antifUiadn gnisiEli^ 
rWiPstlMBf fwffu the omtaida or from laalde* ^ ■ ‘ 

The iTiitirg came to an end wMi a vata of the Gbaitt 



Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference 

Amnial SeMion— Ljrallpor— 30th. April 1943 

PretidoBtUl AddrcM 

The Puniab Provincial Hindn Oonferenoe opened at Lyallpnr on the 80fh. 
April 1948 in a taatefnlly dcoorated paadal. Prominent among tbore aitting on the 
data ime Dr. B. 6. Moonje, Bai Bahadur Mehreband Khanna, Sir Oohulduind 
Karang, Baja Narendranath and Mr. Goawami Ganeah Dntt. A big map of 
"Akhand Hindoatan” hung outside the pandal. 

Baja ATarvndroitafA. Inaugurating the Conference, vigorously opposed Pakistan, 
which, in his opinion, might lead to ctvil war. He urged the organisation of Hindu 
Sabhas in every town and village in the Punjab. 

^ We are now in the midst of a world-crisis and whatever the protagonists of 
a tottering imperial power may aav, exploitation of the kind that we have Buffered 
from for a century and a half will no longer be tolerated in the new world, to be 
born out of thO present chaos and conflict," observed Dr. ShyamapraBod Mookerjee 
fh the course of his presidential address. 

"A gigantic work of social reconstruction," continued Dr. Mookerjee, "awaits 
us, for it is only by this process that the masses will be roused to a new race 
oonsciousnesB which will be the first step towards political solidarity. Let the 
message of unity and organisation be carried to the distant town and village and 
let every Hindu feel that however poor or forlorn he may be, he has at his back a 
stroiig friendly and powerful organisation which will advance his welfare and 
defend aiiy unjust aggression on his rights and privileges." 

In extending felicitation and good wishes of his province to all, Dr. Mookerjee 
said : **Though Bengal and the Punjab are separated from each other by more 
than 1,000 miles the problems facing the Hindus in both the provinces are remark- 
ably similar. It Is of paramount importance that they should jointly endeavour to 
face tiiem and solve them consistently with their own welfare and the advancement 
of the country as a whole. While there will be problems in each provincial sphere 
peculiar to itself there must be an all-pervading sense of unity among Hindus of 
all classes throughout India, for only thus can we hope to fight successfully those 
reactionary elements wBo are out to keep India in perpetual slavery." 

No Mobs PLATjruDflS 


Beferring to the international situation, the speaker maintained that if the 
object of the Allied Powers in carrying on the present deadly struggle was to free 
the world from the tyranny of unjust domination, they had every justification in 
asking them, and especially the power that rules over India, to apply this noble 
principle to the case of India herself. 

"Once India gets a free status subject to such transitory arrangements that 
mav be agreed to for securing satisfactory war operations based on a common 
policy the endre approach to the problem will undergo a tremendous change. Our 
past experi4nces manifestly direct us to the conclusion that our masters have little 
desire to part with power. 

**The history of Indo-British relationship has been one of forgotten and broken 
idedges, follow^ by a systematic policy of '^divide and rule" and a rigorous appli- 
cation of administrative safeguards which have reduced thei constitution to a 
mockery. India’s confidence can no longer be. won by words and platitudes." 

^ Pakistan Opposed 


Dealing with the two-nations theory, Dr. Mookerjee said : ”We have made It 
clear beyond diapute that a 'division of India is no solution of India’s communal 
prbblem. Finfmoially, it is unworkable. Economically, it is disastrous. Politically 
It is ruinous for India as a whole." 

"It is not on the ground of aentiment alone or merely as Hindus that w» ara 
opposed to the vivisection of India. We condemn it as it offers no aolntion foi: 
lasting communal peace and understanding. Thera can be no compromiae on tiili 
iatue. . ...t 

"In spite of diversities peculiar to India there is a commoaneas of aim Jf 
thought and outloblL strengthened by eoontnnlo interdependence end by thi^ 
limionred cultural ofataeta which we can never permit to be weekened. Let thf 
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. iritt thait bonndidM ndiatribnlad by aKiwoNDt, if a eaMw i y, <ilMa 
pOMibI* autonomy; let UnaUma detdop tbamaalvaa and tbiir oultan lO'IMt 
Bid^aot to fall and aqual ri^bta of eitiMnaUp anfoyad by atoHlIiat 

E uiflrdOt 

Spi there mnet be e etrooR reineteeleUfe Oenliml OovempMiit tei^iibli liMif ' 
m wdfue of Indie Miuch, oontrollioR eoeh eieentiel eabjeoti ee Defenoeb Vml^ 
Bmtionsa Oaetoms, Gnrrency, Oommnnlcetione end Army. For eeoh enoh ymre;* 
mount enl^t there must be e oentrel policy efimting the welfare not of HindiUh 
Mnalims, Sikhs and Parsees as snob but of India as a whole.** 

Call Foe Ukitx 

While inviting all **to stand united for the safety and integrity of our 
<^mmn motherland,** Dr. Mookerjee observed : “Ifionoe the Oongrees, the It^ue, 
the Hindu Mabasabha and other important elements join hands for fsclng the 
common crisis that threatens India's welfare, without being called upon to forego 
any valued principles that each holds dear and sacred. If each makes an open 
declaration that there will be a genuine endeavour on the part of all to come to an 
meement at the end of the war and before the new Constitution is framed, if once 
this approach is made to the Indian problem, the solution will be easy one. 

"we have declared times without number that the future constitution of India 
must safeguard the religious and cultural rights of all commiinitte^ major and 
minor. As regards political rights the major communitv will not ask for itself any 
special privilege and will accept equal and common citizenship." 

Answering the question why the Hindu Mahasabha must continue to function 
as a separate organisation, the speaker said: "There are matiy problems affeoUng 
Hindus who are already torn into divisions and subdivisions, whict have to be 
boldlv faced in order to maintain its social solidarity. It will be the greatest 
blunder if the Mahasabha remains occupied only with political problems. 

**It is necessary that there must exist a political organisation in India, which 
will remain loyal to the nationalist ideology for which Hindus have lived and died 
for generations, will genuinely foster communal peace and harmony but at the same 
time will have the courage and capacity to protect the legitimate rights and aspira* 
tiona of Hindus whenever there is an attempt to encroach on them or to surrender 
them for false political expediency. So long as political rights are made to depend 
by the decree of our rulers on religious consideration, Hindus for their sheer exis* 
tenoe must have a well-disciplined and well -organised payty of their own. The 
expression "Hindu” must be interpreted in the most liberal sense including all 
who are born in this country professing different Indian religions or faiths, and 
regarding India as their holy Fatherland. 

"It is only when Hindus and Muslims will stand together, strong, fearless 
and well-trained both understanding each other’s point of view and realising that it 
is not Hindusthan or Pakistan they now live in, but Englishtban in the truest 
sense of the word, they will then unite for the attainment of their country’s 
freedom.’’ 

Alluding to the Pu^ab, Dr. Mukherjee said : 

"I appeal to the Hindus of the Punjab to stand united. I specially plead 
with all my earnestness for a complete and permanent understanding between the 
Sikhs and the Hindus of this province. I shall not take upon mvself the 
responsibility of comparing Sikhism with Hinduism. Sikhism came * with a new 
message, but when the first shock was over, thoughtful men could see that It# 
newness consisted not in the newness of its fundamental doctrines but in the 
newness of its emphasis. Indeed it can be safely asserted that of the various 
features of Sikhism, taken separately, there are not many which we do not come 
across in the past history of Hinduism. What Guru Nanaka did was that he 
selected certain aspects and put an almost exclusive emphasis on them with the 
result that the whole, as it emerged, appeared more or less new. It was not 
however, a purdy religious movement. It was also a movement for ipelal 
regeneration and uplift. Let ns reosll in no faltering terms that in most eases the 
Sii^s end the Hindus were the oppressed at the hands of s eommoo oppressor end 
io peace and jadversfty both remained tied to each other. 

CBmis That Faobb Puh4ab 

"To day the crisis that faces the Punish can. solved in a manner which ifOi 
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ndoond to the weifnr. of th. ptoviuoe ud wlnme. ttw pfwtfg. ud ■df’toqNWfk; 
Intfa, if the Hiodot nmrtn ooited and than ii eonpleto «o*opantioa hitiNiO 
Bindiui oad the BiUu. Thia will alao p«va Oa way fat a ital and 



^^imtiHi^.jirilh HuUm vUitt win not be nnfitr^ to Owa «ad itot •»> 
^ torn tbM l»v« flHifliK of IndiMi lui^ md Itow^. I hm no dtoiM to mIk 
I n nv «pMeh_to tin fudottt proMtoli irliie]i liMre from Hmfr’to time been made W. 

I ^01^ A diapaftlontte Aiid impartiAl anrfAf df ^ 
emtonw aeliAiiieA by eboten^ fepniMitAtiTeA ot oaeb oomttaaity ao Ibat m wm 
ttA d aa itm d aiob olhefa ppiot Weir And atAttd noited for our eommon sood. Oui 
enAmiii wAnit tiliAt we may be dWicU end we moit i^st tl^ by dl poeeiSle meeiiA. 
Ten Oausb <»r Himus 

*'mAt tbe Qindoa need moet to-dacy ie a burning feiih in the ketice of their 
AAnie. Their oenae ie not aeotAriAo or eommtmAl. Tbdr cAuae ie that of Indian 
llbecty Iteell. Tb^ form abont three^fonrtii of India’s vast populattoa. The main 
reaponaiblUty for winning* and retaining India’s freedom mnet ultimately rest on 
then. But the task Will be easier, if they ean work with the co-operation of all 
othflr oommunities in India. 

*'1b any event during this crisis the task of mobilising the Hindu masses must 
go ahead im^tive of all obstacles. The gigantic work of social reconstruction 
awaits us, for it is only by this process that the masses will be roused to a new 
race oonsciousnese which will be the first step towards political solidarity. Let the 
message of unity and organisation be carried to the distant town and village and let 
every Hindu fed that however poor or forlorn he may be, he has at his back a 
strong hriendly and powerful organisation which will advance his welfare and defend 
fuiy unjust aggression on his rights and privileges. Freedom will not come as a 
boon from above. It will have to be taken from unwiliing hands as a result of active 
and vigorous preparation. It will not come unless each of the Indian provinces 
proceedT with the task of reconstruction, consistent with an All-India ideal. To-day 
the power that we enjoy in constitutional spheres constantly reminds us of tbe 
pitiable state of puppet Qovernments set up iu territories now under the control of 
the Axis Powers. Here the exteroai maniiestations may be less barbarous but it is 
the heart of an agonised and enchained India that feebly beats within the frame- 
work of the Indian Administration hammered by the iron hands of an outside 
Anthorit^f. Let some Indian representatives, loyal to the national cause, keep the 
Qonstitutional Oircus going, if necessary. But the real work lies outside the 
Lsgiilatore and among the teeming millions of India’s oppressed and down-trodden 
populatiou.” 

Concluding Dr. Mookerjee said : With a firm faith in the supreme righteousness 
of Our cause let the soldiSrs of an unarmed and emasculated India march along the 
road full of thorns, pit-falls and obstacles that leads to the paradise of Indian freedom. 

straggle of a subject country may not always meet with quick and complete success 
but only weekhngs will brand it as a failure and decry further advances. Let as 
take stock of the achievements that we claim to be our own and mould our desti- 
nies on a pattern consistent with our highest traditions. In a spirit of dauntless- 

^ service, asking for the co-operation 

m all who belim in our cause irrespective of race, creed or community and contri- 
bute our humble share in the building of a free and united India.” 

Reaolutlona— 2n4 Bay— Lyatlpur— lit. Hay 1V48 
Relbabb of Mahatma Gandhi 


me Conference st Us second sjttmg m-mght passed a resolution demanding the 
immediate release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political leaders in order to cxeate 
ooofidenee in the minds of (he people end to enable the leaders of various nolitienl 
partiei to oonkr together. 

Moving ^the 1^1^^^ Afoorye said that Hindus should be ready to 
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fight tiM Bdtilh Goynninent bat in cue be attempted to give efibet to hie __ 
to Hitidne he ought to know tiut Bindoe weie ptepued to dirfanJ th.}, 
•ndJiomto. ^ to the Htodni to ioin & am; to keep up theii ctieocto 

hf the amy erihidh might be a dediiTe faotot. - 

Bawtor Boat 8i^, UA. A, (totial ), leeonded the midlation. 

Bd Bl^adar Uahr ClMni J^antut,, who- neently ntnned hjun 
tetered to tin jut put d the lewilntion, and laid that Amerioa had great leap^ 
In^ but ftoeajM lannoUng of the eiTfl-diaobedimw in Ao^ 
g^fhe aiUdftiw ^ ^ng^. The plMS of Mahatma Gandhi and ti» Coa«M 
flkd oeen token by Mfc Btinah and taigae in tito Fnee* tImi 

tom now being onuM^ aa gid Behadta emphadied the neeawi^ 
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PBOOEBDINGS AND BBSOLUTIONS 

I omnisatioii ia America to put forftb ilieir trim 
id the pteea. 


. ^'Hie ccmfem dao ad^ted a lesolution rriating to the orgaaiiattoii of fiinda 

’8?’!“*?^ I X “®’'“ bySir ffohi/ Chani 

^7 Oapt. Keshah Chander and Goswami Ganeah Datt* 

-i - re^ftninea the imperative neoeaiiitj of aolidarilf and 

oom^idatum of the Hindue and Sikha and viewa with diaapprovat any moTemeilt 
regarding the petition of Punjab or any other scheme which may lead to dUkiS* 
mony between the Hindus and Bikha or any section of ^em. 

A resolution paas^ by the Conference empower^ the President to nominate a 
committee of five members to take steps to consolidate the Hindus* of the Paniab 
under the ^ner of the Hindu Mahasabba and to organise tha Hindus in the 
Province. The conference then adjourned. . «iuuua m ioa 

Reaolatlons— 8rd. Day-Lyallpur— find. Bfay 1948 
Opposition to Pakistan 

Moving a resolution opposing Pakistan, Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna 
( Frontier ), said that he did not oppose the principle of right of setf-determination 
provided it was applicable to all communities and not to one particular community. 
No other nation, he added, could ever agree to divide their country. He aslM 
Mr. Jinnah if he was prepared to allow division of Kgypt into "Muslim Elgypt” 
and ‘Tope-EgyuP*. The speaker was sure that Mr. Jinnah would never agree to 
such a proposal. If that was the case why was Mr. Jinnah pressing imr the 
vivisection of India ? Mr. Jinnah was giving threiits of **bIood, strife ana misery" 
bat Hindus, he pointed out, were not afraid of such threats. Concluding, ttis 
Rai Bahadur warned the British Government that the Hindus were fully prepared 
to resist any attempt at dividing their motherland. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narwig, BUiH>orting the resolution, said that the Oongress 
was adopting a policy of appeasement towards Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim Iirngue. 
In his opinion, this policy of the Congress was responsible for the demand for 
Pakistan. He, however, was convinced that the dream of Pakistan would never 
materialise and there would never be a Pakistan in bis opinion. Mr. Jinnah was 
putting forth the demand of Pakistan in order to force Hindus to give Muslims 
fifty per cent representation in the Central Government. Sir Gokul exhorted the 
Hindus that they would never agree to give weightage to the Muslims in the 
Centre. If any weightage was given the Hindus would be reduced to a minority 
which in his opinion would be a death knell to the Hindue. 

The resolution which was further supported by Ooawami Oaneah Dutt was 
carried amid shouts of “Akhaiid Hindusthan.” • 

Two other resolutions passed by the Conference disapproved of the sobeme 
of ‘’Azad Punjab" and criticised the Unionist Government for enacting "disorimina- 
tory measures calculated to seriously affect their economic and cultural interest 
in various ways.” 

Dr. Mukubbji 8 Appeal to Punjab ... 

In his concluding remarks, Dr. 8. P. Mukherji thanked the p^le of the 
Punjab for the warm-hearted welcome accorded to him. He said that he was 
going back with a new message from the Punjab to his Province and the re^ 
of Lidia. I'hat message was that the Punjab of Lala L^pat Bai ams not dead 
but was fully prepared te defend any attack on the liberty ^onoiir of ite ^ 

Speaking on the resolutions passed at the conference. Dr. Mukherji said tnat 
so far M the general condition in the country was concerned he ^ 

Ka nflrvfld bv sending petitions to the Viceroy but freedom would 
Uvf’to b? Son bT indkL ouuide h/p. H, c^pWnjd UuU 

S ,tomatio proim( 5 *nd« wiw being owned out in Amerim to 

e Indian to of liberty, warned Amwiwn correepondenta m India that U 

thSy wanted to remain in IndU as exponent, of democracy teey dtedM not tain 
^ee but orcMnt true facte about India to their countnmen. „ . ^ ' 

Befening to the Pakistan resolution, Mnkher)i a^ ttiM tiu oiy of 
was* raised from the Punjab. . Therefore toe gwffArt of PeWeUm^iMnl 
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Hue AH MiisBm Leatgii^ 

Mr; JI]iiwkVR«ttmtlO]i ol Paldttea DeM 
**tii6 to reiolving^ the pneeot deedloek primerily resti wiMl llr. ChxndM 
ehd the Oongreee leaden. If they ehoir real and genuine deaire. it ie poaMlHe to 
edWe the |»ro6lem/’ decUt^ Mr. Ir. Jinnah, President of the AlMndIa Mhslini 
I^oe, replying .to the numerons saggestioQS made that Mr. Jinnah holds the hef 
fir resolving tuo deadlock. Mr. Jinnah was addressing a meeting of the Muslim 
Fodemtion at Bombay ou the Uth. Jannary 1048. 

^It is soggestea,” observed Mr. Jinnah, '*that the Muslim League and I, as* 
its President, should takelihe initiative to get the Oongress leadM released* from 
jail. It is flattering and complimentary to me, but let us examine the situation in 
the country.” Mr. Jinnah reeled the Oongress resolution of August 8th. last and 
the attitude which the Congress had adopted during the last two decades towards 
Indian freedom. As late as 1042, Mr. Gandhi had said, *‘So long as there is no 
workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must invdve 
resistance against the League. No Congressman can he a party to it.” On another 
ocoasion, Mr. Gandhi had said that a mass movement during the war, without 
communal settlement, would lead to a civil war and would be an invitation to 
suicide. Mr.' Gandhi had emphasised that independence could never be achieved 
withont a Hindu-Muslim Agreement. 

Congress Bbsolution Critioised 


The next question was, Mr. Jinnah continued, why suddenly Mr. Gandhi and 
the Oongresa had adopted a policy which culminated in that resolution of August 
8, 1242. The policy of independenoe first and Hindu-Muslim settlement afterwards 
and the adoption of the slogan of “Quit India” against the British was a sudden, 
complete and a revolutionary change and an unprecedented somersault. This policy 
had naturally resulted in the British Government adopting their policy against 
tk» Congress mass civil disobedience. 

the Oongress or Mr. Gandhi or other Hindu leaders think that they can 
achieve tbs independence of India without an agreement with the Muslim League ?” 
asked Mr. Jinnah, and continued : “The policy adopted— as has been stated by Mr. 
GandAt— is a suicidal policy. May be. that the Mussalmans are numerically one- 
fourth. But you cannot ^always go by counting heads. The Muslims are a very 
powerful nation in this sub-continent. The attitude of the Congress leaders is 
quite clear. Mr. Gandhi and the Congress think that they are strong enough to compel 
me British Government to surrender and submit to their demands at the sacrinoe 
of the vital and paramount interests of Muslim India. Ignoring the Muslim 
League could have no other meaning.” 

Mabasabha Attitude 


In this connection, Mr. Jinnah referred to the recent resolution adopted by 
the Hindu Mabasabha at Cawnpore and said : “The Mabasabha. which' is a 
counterpart of the Congress, makes no bones about it. They say, “We are going 
to get the freedom and independence of India with you, if you like, and without 
you if you won't come.”' * 

P.rooeeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the parties concerned, apart from ignoring" 
the Muslim League, were attempting to coerce and intimidate the British Govern- 
meat with threat of dire oonsequenoes. He asserted that the hundred million 
Muslims would undoubtedly revolt and would pever submit to be at Hie mercy cH' 
a Hindu 

Mr. Jinnah eon tinned, “On the contrary, the decision of the Mabasabha wmild* 
only give a handle to British diehards to use the unanswerable argument that *we 
can do nothing if there is no a»eement among the major parties/ Supposing the 
Congress sacoseded or that the British Government quitted India and aecordingtO 
tim conception of the Congress, India became independent, Mr. Jinnah asked 
whether the Congress would be able to retain the freedom of the sub-oontinent; It; 
was obvious that Maslim-India would never submit to a Hindu Raj and the 
result would only be anarchy aud bhaos. • i 

Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that after the British leave they might eop# 
to a settlement or they nught not, and further stated that there mighi evenilte 
bloodshed and oivil war. It was therefm diffioult for one to undmtau^piid 
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Jk I»Bey . ol ^ OoBRTew or fbat tbe Hiinta IbiMMkbln. iot thin 

' — ?W !* ^ •“? iUgRfrtiOM tiMt fOMHIWtiVC • 

^(Boted. 8e?<^ ottier lugfiMtioiw and {Hrahowll Ini 
f S? .^ t «»ey ol^Ty ahowed thartliagr iUd «« 

India' pohoy. What they wanM was oomuromlea, eoviproiii^ 
SSn nisi ?*? compromiae with the Britieh Gomiiment. They waiitM 

totuh in thw country, though .that wm not their official policy. Iliey wm 
tnoi for imine^te independence or for “Quit India” but for the eBtabliihinMl of 
taODM^BOft of Government which would enable the Hindua to dominate and atrantfla 
the Mualima gradually under the aegia of the Britiah. 

1 . dreams as mere “moonshine” and asked 

wlm^w the Britiah Government were ^ going to put “Gandhi and Nehru on the 
gm of m • Government of thia aubcontinent to dominate over the Muslima and 
othera with the help of the British bayonet. If the Congress and the Hindu leaders 
jincaraly wish for the freedom and independence of both tbe natiuiis, Hindus 
and Uuslims, then there is no other way except to agree to the PakiHthan aoheme. 
If the Coogresa continuea to talk of Akhand UindusUn aud a United India 
the prospect is continuation of slavery for all.” Mr. Jinnah asserted that “Akhand 
Hindustap” meant, as had been made clear by the Mabasabha Kesolutiou passed 
at Oawnpoie, complete domination >y the Hindua. 

Reply To Mb. Ambry 


Once again, referring to the auggestion that the League should take the 
initiative in solving tbe deadlock in India. Mr. Jinnah said that in this connection 
the reaction of the British should be studied. He read out extracts from Mr. 
Amery^a recent speech and said : ' Mr. Amery has made a discovery of a historical 
nature and has been stuping the pattern of Akbar's Government for the post-war 
leoonstruotion of India, l^e British Government in India, too. is constituted like 
Akbar’s Government. Akbar had Hindu Ministers and Muslim Ministers. Aklmr 
knew be had to rule over both. He was eminently concerned with his own 
autocratic rule and that was no rule at all. He went as far as he can placating the 
Hindus at one time and placating the Muslims at another. He nominated his 
own Ministers from different nationalities for civil and military administration. 
The Hindus were never reconciled to his rule, and when there was any trouble 
either with the Hindus or with the Muslims, Akbar did his job whether through bis 
Muslim or Hindu Ministers. That is the system of government which it sought to 
be perpetuated in this country. United India means that so far as the people are 
concerned they have no voice and it is the rulers who who will rule by manoeuvring. 
It is that system which the British Government in India is following and desires 
to continue. The present Executive Council of tbe Viceroy is on the same pattern 
as that of Akbar's. There are Muslims, Hindus, Parsis, and the Bikbs, all 
nominated by the Vicerory to this job.” 


Beferring to H. £. the Viceroy’s speech at the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, Mr. Jinnah said : “While Mr. Amery was eugMed in 
research of Indian history and preached united India, we find that the viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow has suddenly discovered, almost seven years after his stay her& 
that India is geographically one. What does this indicate to any intelligent man f 
Hindu Mahasaoba by its Akand Hindustan resolution, which it adopted at 
CawnporOi has made a new year present to the British diehards”. 

“No Bigs of Change of Heart in Congress” 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Jinnah asked bow he could resolve the deadlock. 
There had been noTevideuoe of a change of attitude on the part of ^e Congress 
Mnee August 8th. Though many Oongressmen were in jail, yet all Congressmen 
not in iail, and “the Hindu Press was not in jail.” So far, there 
not any sign of any cbanj|;e of heart. Ihere had been no 
rigid 
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pofitlon,^ h6 added, you will find that the Im ia reiolvlag <lir ^ |«i ae ^ 
todloos ia in the handa of Mr. Gandhi and the Oongreaa by evindng 4,xeal and 
geonine desire for a change* Otherwise, the great authority attributed to me la 
merely in the nature of a compliment. I did not hare the power to pat Uiem in 
iail, and how can I.haye the power to open the jail gates ? 

After reiterating the Muslim League demand for Pakisthan, Mr* Jinnah 
advised Muslim students, without in any way saerifioing their studies, which 
were absolutely necessary, to engage themseives in social work amongst 
MuMslmans daring their vacation. He also advised them to study the state of 
affairs in India and abroad. 


Dr. Latif Criticises League Attitude 

Dr. Abdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan), author of the Pakistan Scheme, 
blames the League President, Mr. Muhammad All Jinnah and appeals for contact- 
ing Congress Leaders in a statement issued to the Press on the Brd. February 
1943 : The following is the text 

*^Yesterday the Muslim League appeared to hold key position in Indian 
politics. But how does it stand to-day ? 

Mr. Jinnah in his latest utterances at Bombay complains that the key ‘has 
passed on to other hands. If that is so, who is responsible for it ? 

*^Several opportunities did present themselves to the League last year to take the 
lead in improving the situation ; but one by one they were thrown away in sheer 
petulence. 

**lt8 supreme moment came when during the first week of August last, the 
Congress, at my instance, clarified its attitude *vie-a-vis’ *^PakiBtan’\ It was an 
earnest attempt to placate the Muslim League. The Congress held out the largest 
measures of autonomy to units, residuary powers and even the right of secession. 
All that argued* sovereign status to units including Pakistan areas. 

**llie Congress also looked forward to the opening of formal negotiations with 
the League to afford further clarification of its attitude, if necessary. But Mr. 
Jinnah would not appreciate the move. 

‘Instead, he stiffened his intransigent attitude by coming upon the British 
Government on the one hand and Indian political parties on the other, first to 
guarantee an undefined Pakistan before he would entertain proposals from them 
for the formation of an interim Provincial Government to rally the people for the 
defence of the country. 

"What was the response 7 The Congress Executive was by now in jail and 
could not speak. 

“The Mahasabha at first did try make overtures, but soon realized that counter- 
intransigence was the only answer to Mr. Jinnah. y 

“The leader of the Depressed Glasses, Pr. Ambedkar refused to involve him- 
self in what he considered a mere personal feud between Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi. 

‘ Even Mr. Bajagopalachari forsook Mr. Jinnah in despair ; while Sir C. P. 
Bamaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in* what he considered the abiding interests 
of Indian States, was not prepared to understand him. 

“From the British side also nothing encouraging came forth. The Viceroy 
gave Mr* Jinnah a cold shoulder and friend Mr. Amery, forgetting every 
promise made in the past, seriously put the question to himself whether Akbar's 
plan of administration would not suit future India. 

“On the top of all this, the Turkish Mission chose to administer a 'coup de grace’ 
to all expectations of active sympathy from independent Muslim countries by making 
it clear in their reply % the League Secretary’s address that Turkey was not 
ihterested in the domesne squabbles of India such as Pakistan. 

0. E.’8 Nbw Offer 

“This is the position to which the Lesgue has now been reduced. To disturb 
its equanimity stul further and complicate the situation, Mr. Bajagopalachari 
has evolved a new technique to hoist the League with its own petard. “Have your 
pound of flesh,” says he in effect to Mr. Jinnah, a tiny lump to the West of Lahore 
and a tiny lump round about Dacca and Mymensingbji^verty stricken patchesi Tb|% 
is the utmost that you can have in terms of your Pakistan reeoldtion and yoir 
creed. Have it. It will be a good riddance f6r ns: for then, we Hindus, shall w 
lies to have a strong Oentral Parliamentary Executive for the rest of Indist Aeiliile 
party Government under whose dlspeosauon your Muslim minorities shell |Eve 




iluflliii Leigaa Party and jdt ottiar ^yaslici an^ gimpi th^ 

Iflnitteidal party.’’ T 

As regies Uis api>oiiitmsnt oi tlie 6tii Mintster, be said tiuit Im 
o(msaltations with nembBrs of the MusUm limae Party he had oome to m 
coneliialon that an overahelniina mdotity was m fa^onr of BSa}. ^Andtai Bj/at 
Khan* He accordingly asked Mai. SHauhai Byat Khan to join the Masitiii League 
and 00 hla agibeing todo so he (the Speaker) adrised the (^oresnor to aaminate 
him as a Minister. 

Mr. JiNiiaB*8 OnsBEVAinove 

The President Mr. Jtnno^ said: ’Ton (have heard the atatement of ifa/«A 
KhUar Hyat Khan. The main object of the xesolution is that a Mnsiim Leagne 
Party in the Punjab Legislature should be set up. As explained by Malik KkUar 
Byat Khan a party already exists. It is a different question whether it has been 
jEunctioning-efficiently or not. But now a definite assurance has been given that 
efforts will be made to make the party worthy of the prestige and honour of the 
sole authoritative and representative body of the Mnssalmansi namely, the Muslim 
L^ue. Therefore, might we not wait and see what effoi^ are really made ? 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded to recall ^e terms of the Bikandar-Jinnah Pact, and 
said the essence of the whole arrangement was that Muslim members of the 
Unionist Party were to function as a separate party. Actually, 86 members had 
signed tiieir pledges and given them to him. Constitutionally, the party did exist 
hut it did not function properly as it ought to have. Many things would have to 
ha ^6 to make it really efficient and strong. 

Maulana Bamid Badauni, mover of the resolution r^retted that the Punjab 
Premier before accepting the Governor’s invitation hsd not consulted the Quid-e« 
Asam. He weloom^ the assurances from the Premier and hoped that all Muslim 
Ministers in India would look up to the All-India Muslim League and its President 
rather than anybody else. He could not understand why he was asked not to 
press his resolution, which only aimed at strengthening the Muslim League in 
the Pnnisb. 

Mr. Jinnah said: ’’When the Punjab Premier has given the assurance that the 
Muslim League Party in the Legislature will be brought on a proiper footing, I do 
not know what the mover wants to be discussed. The basis of the resolution does 
not exist. The party is already there,” 

Maulana Bamtd Badaunt urged that his resolution be adjourned till the next 
meeting. « 

Mr. Jinnah said : ^’The point is not that it should be adjourned, I should 
consider the resolution to be out of order, but 1 leave it to you to withdraw. 

" The resolution was withdrawn. 

Muslim Mass Oontaot 

Dr. Afzal Buzzain Qadri moved a resolution urging for the creation of a 
central mass organization committee to organize the Muslims, especially the masses^ ^ 
more effectively, and to impart to them a sound and acute political consciousness 
and training and also to bring about greater solidarity and contact between tiie 
Muslims of the various provinces, 

Mr* Jinnah pointed out that the Muslim League Civil Defence Committee, 
after their first 14,^ miles’ tour of each and every province of India, apart from 
their immediate task of organizing the Muslims to defend themselves against 
external and internal dangers, had brought back ample material relevant to this 
resolution. They were going on tour again and thus they would have another 
opportunity of further exploring the same subiect. It was. better to wait for their 
return and in the meantiiDe, the resolution could stand open till the session of the 
AlMndia Muslim League* Farther consideration the resolution was thereupon 
postponed till the next meeting. 

Bird Assembly BxsoLtmoR on Pakistan Endorsed 

Moving a resolution approving of the Sind Assembly’s action in endorsing 
the Platan scheme, Mamana Zafar AU Khan, m.l.a. (Central), remarked that 
Bind had played its historical role. Ihirteen centuries ago, Iilain came to IncUa 
through that province and once again, that province had shown the way by raising 
the banner of Pakistan. He hoped that similar resolutions would be adopted in 
the Punjab, Bengal and ihe North-west Frontl^ Province. 

After the reolution pras secondiid, Chair sold that, sp far as the League 
was ooncetned, it was hot a oontroverslal lescdutlon. Therefore, fusiher diaoiqin^ 
W«s unneoesiaty. The reiolution was pot to voth and unanimously carried. 



S &^bitocmoliidiagiw txfimied lifo 

few moiiihB, Inring tod difficalti e pwiod of f erioiu devalofNiMitf w 
it WM olwrly demoastratad Uiai Muilim India flood iolpljr ioHilliad 
nd the League and apdke with one ?(^oe. He Mid Uial he wooldT renew the 
le eituatioii at the fortheomiag teealoii of the Atl-India Moeliiii League ki AfH^ 
Barlier^ the meetiug adopted a resolution of ootidoleiioe on the death ol m 
iSikandm^ ffayat Khan^ ^*who had rendered very yaluable aervioes to the Mudliei 
League and who was a member of the Council and the Working Oommittee Jbf 
many years.” 


Open Session of the Maslim League 

30th. Session — New Delhi — ^24th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

In a tastefully decorated pandal, which was full to oapaoity snd smid repested 
shouts of *Allsh-o*Akbsr’ the 30tti session of the All-India Muslim League 
oommenoed at New Delhi oo the S4ih. April 1948 under the presidency of Mr. 
Mahomed Alt Jinnah, The psudal was decorated with buntings snd 
placards with slogauB, such as '^Freedom of Indis lies in Pakistan.” There was 
a map of Pakistan placed at the head of the dais. A feature of the audience was 
tile presence of a large number of Muslim ladies, both inside and outside the 
piudsh enclosure. 

Long before Mr. JinnaWs arrival, the pandal became crowded and prominent 
persons were sested on the dais. They included the members of the Working Committee 
of the l^sgue and distinguished visitors, Included among whom were 8ir Mahomed 
Unman, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Colonel Rhizer Hyat Khan, Premier of 
the Punjab, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidyatullah, Premier of Sind, Major-General 
Victor Odium, Canadian Minister to Chins, Mr. Lao, Becretsry to the Ohtnese 
Mission in India, Nawsb Bahadur Yar Jung, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Sir Baza 
Aii and Sir Yamin Khan, , I ^ ^ 

Mr. Jinnah was dreeaed in white aherwani and for the first time to-day 
wore a button on his collar with the letter *P’ standing for Pakistan engraved on 
it. He was received with tremendous ovation and cheering. ^ ^ , 

The proceedings started with recitation form the Koran Mr. /innak spoke for 
three hours and was heard with rapt attention and ip pin drop »ij«nM, His 
was punctuated with shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akbar». ‘Jinnah Zindsbad’ and TakisUn 
ZindaW*. There were 1.5200 delegates and 350 members of the Council o! the League 

***^®*®In tile co?Sfle"of bis address. Mr. M. A, Jinnah smd that noMy would 
weioome it more than himself if Mr. Gandhi mne now really willing to come to 
a •eltlemeut with the Muslim League and t^t would be the greatest day bo^ 
for Hindus and Muslims, Ho then prooe^ed to ^^9 

^vernment under Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

Appral to Hindu Public 

After chMKinK Mr. Gendhi .nd other OoiiKee; lewto with eyeteinette Md 
delib^ attempt to eeteblieh Hindu rale in ln«». Mr. Jinneh nid : -Ut ne okwe 
tha t <dieptar. Bren uetions that here killed million, of ee^ oAer— we here not 
M Weven thw who were the bittereet enemiee ye^^terdey tave to-dey ^ma 
'That ia poH^. I nreke this appeal to the elndu public. If ymt leader, 
Ihhi P.th. M I eay thej •«. wd 7^ do not eppiwe it, la »iir 
S L^.ikh S. to come forward and say. 'Stop this interaeeine mu. tmot 

SSfw dt M tw equals and come to a eetaement^. TOat ie now. tlw proWett of 
^kma I Mk tow ren you keep on eaying that it ie the Britiah who kam w 
SStTVoonreft Iwant the^Britieh W adrentage of our poto. But wa Mr# 

^ teUoB to keep ue dlennlted (eheer*). Wto etottid not tbe oowitry 
Sa outr it ii no use fPP«iftng nation, of % 

^ IS to toe internal MWrs of the League oad 



M TSB ALh INIOA MUBLIII LBAGUB tnwvmm^ 

*Tto6 it noi the tliKhteti doabt that the Madim League ie maving from strength 
end strength thconghoat Indie ** (cheers). 

He congratnleted the Muslims of Bengal and particularly the youth of Bengal, 
and condemned the ‘‘tyranny, persecution, manoeurrin^ and machinations and dis- 
regard of elementary principle of lustice and fairpUy*’ resorted to by the Gkivern- 
ment headed by Mr, ituq and said : “We have gone through the crucible of fire in 
Bengal and to-day Mr. Vazlul Luq Is no more (laughter and cheers), and I hope 
for the rest of his life he will be no more.** 

Bengal’s Example 

“Bengal,” M^^. Jinnah went on, “has shown that there is no more room for 
duplicity. Bengal has set an example from which others may learn.” (cheers). 

“The League is now the voice of the people, the authority of the Millat, and 
you have to bow before it, even though yon may be the tallest poppy in the Muslim 
world,” he added. 

The League had formed Ministries in Assam, Bengal, Sind and the Punjab, 
but he warned the audience not to run away with the idea that that was all they 
wanted. “This is only the starting point, and it is not what we are willing to make 
sacrifices for the Ministries. We expect the Ministries to make all the sacrifices for 
us. Bo long as these Ministries remain within the orbit of the fundamental 
principles and policy of the League, they will certainly have our support, but I 
want to make it once more clear that the time has now come when we will not 
hesitate to withdraw our support from any Ministry.” (cheers). 

Beferring to Sind, he asserted it would be no exaggeration to say that almost 
99 per cent of Muslims were with the League. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, which was the only Province which remained under Section 93. his in- 
formation was that within the last 16 or 18 months, it was entirely with the Muslim 
League. That information was based on the testimony of foreign correspondents 
who had been there and examined the situation. Similar was the position in the 
Punjab. “But I regret to say that the Punjab has not yet played the part that it 
ongnt to play and is entitled to play, because, remember the Punjab is the corner- 
stone of Pakistan. I particularly appeal to the delegates from the Punjab. The 
people are all right. X appeal to the delegates, and I ask them to subatitute love 
of Islam and Muslim' nation in place of sectional interests, jealousies, tribal notions 
and selfishness. These evils have overpowered you, and your being ground down. 
But I think I see light, a^very bright light. I was very happy^ to see throughout 
my tour of the Punjab last November that the people are all right and quite sound. 
My appeal is to the leaders, and I assure you that if our leaders in the Punjab. — 
and we have got able and capable men— if they will make up their minds, I feel 
confident that within six months the face of the Punjab will be changed.” 

Hindu-Mublim Diffebbmobb 

Mr. Jinnah gave the background of the freedom movement in India and 
traced the development of the constitution from 1861 onwards. Quoting from the 
late Mr* Gokhale^s statements, Mr. Jinnah said it was Gokhale and Dadabhoy 
Naorcji, at whose feet he had sat, who inspired Mussalmans with the hope of a 
fair and reasonable adjustment between Hindus and Muslims.^ Mr. Jinnah quoted 
.extensively from Mr. Gandhi's writings to show that he was inspired by the aim 
of establishing a Hindu Baj, and continued : “Now we are told repeatedly by the 
organised Press in India that the Muslim League is a communal organisation. It 
is the Hindu leaders who have deliberately and with a set purpose destroyed any 
possible chance of the adjustment between these two communities, by well planned 
and sytematic manoeuvr|A and by organizing themselves and then calling themselves 
nationalists and demooram. I ask you, Is this nationalism and democracy ? (Cries 
of No, no). 

“We learnt democracy 1300 years ago (cheers). It is in our blood, and it is 
as far away from the Hindu society as the Artie regions. It is we who learned 
the lessrms of equality of man and brotherhood of man. Among yourselves one 
caste will not drink a cup of water from another. We are for democracy but not the 
democracy of your conception, which will turn the whole of India into a Gandhi 
Asram. 1 say, give up this pose. You have made your bed. You may lie on it 
Have your Hindu nationalism. Have your demooracy to your heart’s content Have 
your Hindustan if you can, I wish you Hod-speed, but we are not going, so long 
as life is left in a single Mussalman, to have that type of demooracy.” Quoting the 
r^ly given by Lord Carsoa, Ulster Lesder* to Mr, Raymond* he would eay to Mr. 
Gandhi i “1 don’t want to be ruled by you,** (ohem). 



CimaBM IIOVB T6 nKMOB iRIDiW w 

'k'l- M*** »fl«tlng to ^ faUim of jllw Cripp» inopbnlo. Mr. Jtemijl dbinKl «• 
jjwj^plMiJIo loMieh iiidividnol dril duobedienw to enfuM fioedon of «po^ aid 
SSa-L Qowoment, if I had any aal id M 

and if an orwlaation, the moat powerfnl In the eeantrjt wltn^^ idl Hi 
IMiirM, mnted to be let loose to preach aRaioat war effbrt, I would put tlmm W 
!KL* ^ ^4r «pe®^ . any Government to allow this thing to be eanied on I 

-I? intended to vindicate freedom of speraL or was it intended 

10 eruah die British Government ?'* 

After oommenting on the ''new technique” of thetOongreoa and the *Quit Indla^ 
resolution, Mr. Jinnah said : ‘The. BrIUsh say that in resisting Uie Oongress they 
no imtwtiDR oB. We bb;, ‘Mothiog of the kind. We don’t Mieve that mu Urn 
5? We know it suits them and they are taking the fullest auvantan 

of the situation, because if there is any agreement between Hindus and Muslims, 
then they know the net result of that would be parting with power. If we can not 
secure power as a united India, then let us take it as ^vided India. (Oheers), 

British Govt’s. Poucy 


The British, said Mr. Jinnah, knew full well that Hindus and Muslims would 
not agree, and if by some means or other they could agree, then it would be 
nothing but a cock-pit of fued under the umbrella of a united India, with the 
Englishman on top. Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery, who were of the puoca 
diehard brand, were dangling the carrot before the donkey by saying that geo- 
graphioaUy India was one and that under Akhar India was unitM. If by any 
miracle ETindus and Muslims came to an agreed constitution on the basis of a 
united India, it could only be done for British India, and then the biggest hurdle 
would be the Indian States. There were a series of hurdles. 

"This,” said Mr. Jinnah, **iB the policy of the British Government pursued for 
a hundred years. Not only have they somehow or other made us miss the bus, 
but put us on the wrong bus. (Cheers). *T say to the Hindus— and the British 
know it— the quickest way for the freedom of the people of India, both Hindus 
and Muslims, is Pakistan, (cheers), whether it comes in my lifetime or not* (Ories, 
Tt will*) : I can say this with a clear conscience. My regret is that it it the 
Oongress and Hindu leadership that is holding up the attainment of freedom for 
both Hindus and Muslims.” 

National Govt. Proposal • 


Mr. Jinnah referred to the recent correspondence between Mr. Oandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow in which Mr. Oandhi observed that the Congress was prepared 
to let the Qaide-Azam form a National Government for the duration of the war, auch 
a Government being resiwnsible to a duly elected Assembly. What, asked Mr. 
Jinnah, would be left if this proviso about responsibility to the Legislature was 
carried out ? Xrord Linlithgow would immediately be turned into a constitutipnal 
Governor-General, if he did not get the kick . (laughter). The Secretary of State 
would be abolished, the India Office and His Majesty’s Govern^ment would be 
abolished. This simple proposal could only be brought into effect by mpeallM 
completely the present constitution. It could not be done otherwise, ^heo it would 
follow that the Provincial Governments should slso be overhaul. It would mean 
nndertakiog the framing of an entirely new constitution for the whole of Indi^ 

Bfc Hnnah said : ”If we proceed on that basis immediately, is it not obvious 
that once that basis is accepted, the Pakistan demand is destroy^ at once, to say 
D^ing of the bitter controversy that will arise on the basis of ^ 
be eet upas described by Mr. Gandhi, namely, a Government rMponsIhle te tee 
dul^ elected Legislature.^ If such a constitution gimes into being, it means without 
doubt tee esteblishment of Hindu sod Congress Bsj. 

Gandhi IHVITED TO Wrttb ^ 

••WAhAdv will welcome it more than myself if Mr. Oanahi is now reallf 
willing to come to a settlement with ^ Muslim League. I^ me 
will M the greatest day both for Hiodus aud MoAms. fbat te Mr. 

what is there to prevent him from writing direct to me Who ^ to 

t&tfcSvan owISnt Wm from doing so T (lehewed dmers). What Is tee um M 
T sliong as* this »wnment umy be to this 

mS&t believe teat they will have tee dariag to 

oh^). It will be • very eerious telpg indeed II efteh tMlac 


V W MMt tKviJLimsLm iMom : t 

Hr. Jinnah noaaeded : "Hr. OaiMUU cM idl tiw iafonutioB and InM rAM 
If geiaf 00 . If Aeie it ny Aanga of^tirt eo hit part, he has ody to dio{» a 
ft* llnat to mt. Then Ae HotUm LetRoe will not fail, whatever may hive been 
onr coiiiro?6riy Movb*" (liBita hMc ftod cliMn). ^ 

Beferriiig to the nature of the Qovemment under Pakistan, lit Jinnah 
deolarsd they Tisudlised it as a people’s government '‘When we passed tiie 
Lahore resolution, we did not use the word Pakistan at all.” Mr. Jinnah said : 
"who gave us this word ? (shouts of "Hindus.") Let me tell you this is their 
folly. They started damning this on the ground that it was Pakistan* They 
hdsted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-Islamism. We ourselves went 
on for a long time using the phrase ."the Lahore Resolution popularly known as 
Pakistan". But how long«are we to have this long phrase ? I say to Hindu and 
Bridsh friends, we thank you for giving ns one word." (cheers). 

Deprecating taik of some sort of loose federation, Mr. Jinnah declared : "There 
is no such thing as a loose federation. When a central federal government is 
established it will tighten and tighten until the units are pulverised in the matter 
of real power, and reduced to the same status as Indian States at present." 

"we are opposed to any such scheme. It is bound in the long run to lead to 
certain emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially, educationally, culturally, 
economically and politically and to the establishment of a Hindu majority ra] in 
tiiis snb"Continent. Therefore, dismiss from your mind any idea of this kind that 
might lure you." 

Mr. Jinnah gave a warning to “landlords and capitalists who have flourished 
at our expense by a system which is vicious and wicked,^’ and said : "Believe 
me, I have seen them, there are millions of our people getting hardly one meal a 
day. . Is this civilisation ? Is this the aim of Pakistan 7 (cries of no). If that is 
gmng to be the result of Pakistan I will not have it. If these landlords and 
capitalists are wise they will adjust themselves to the new and modern conditions 
of life. If they do hot God help them. We will not help them." (Cheers). 

Proceeding to speak about the British Government, Mr. Jinnah said they had 
declare the Oongress was a rebel organisation, that it was only one party and 
the overwhelming majority of the people of India was not with the Congress and 
that the people of India were with the British Government. Having declared 
Congress an outlaw, what had the Government done to the others ? By their own 
admission the British were confessing that their desire and anxiety to move in the 
direction of handing ovef power to the people was held up successfully by the 
Congress, which was a rebel organisation. It was a confession of failure on their 
part. Either the people of India were at the back of the Congress or not. If the 
overwhelming majority were not— certainly the hundred million Muslims were not 
*— then what was the answer to India 7 

The Muslim League had been accused of not helping the war effort. "1 say 
that so far as Muslim India is concerned our cup of bitterness is nearly full. I 
once more draw the British Government’s attention to this. It is a very serious 
situation indeed, and the British Government ought to be kept informed. I 
inform them from this platform that the bitterness and disappointment at the 
shabby treatment meted out to Muslim India is a danger to them ( Cheers). 
Therefore, reconsider your position. Guarantee the Muslim nght of self-determina- 
Uon and give a pledge to abide by the plebiscite of MussalmaDS for Pakistan." 

It was thoroughly dishonest, Mr. Jinnah continued, on the part of the 
British Government to say that the League were non-co-operating. Toe Muslim 
League said it could not co-operate. "You want me to come as a camp follower. 
What ate the prospects lor me? If I am defeated, Japan or Hitler will coma If I 
win, I am to be a camp fdlower and get a bakshish. Is this an incentive tb 
oo-operation ? Can any honourable, respectable nation accept that position? 
(Cries of no). Therefore, really they have blundered and are blundering or don’t 
want to part with power and are taking their chance, as a gambler does, saying 
to themselves. "If we win, we will keep them where they are. If we lose, then 
after us the dduge." 

Dwdliiig on the nature of the ooustitution under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said 
^ it would be a constitution which would be framed by the Millat and the people. 
"Bee that you make a oonsUtutloii wUdh is after your heart’s desire" he exhorted 
his audience. The only question mu about the mlaoritiei. Minorities, he sidd, 
were entitled to gfet deflaite assa^sncee. Those assurances were psrt of the 
Lihora Besolatiou.^ The whole history of Islam, tiie Holy Book oi Ao Prophet 
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Muriim OoTOBUMto ««• tin d<«wt piotf tint non* 
^nt had bean tnatra not only Judy nnd tnirly bnt gmarondy. 

Tbi Booth AnuoAB Biu 

B ib. Anii^ oramented on the South African Bill nnd aaaartod: "Thai* dm 
no doubt ^t ttlB legidation la the blaokest of ita Und. .That It aho^ha^ 
n nndertakan at thia Btaga ia amarinE" ^ the one hand 
fidilfre waa a^to ^tribute to the |ar effort and India^ wm oJ^ddaK 
1 ^ enongh to Btod aide by aide with the whiten in the battlefie^taTM 
^ other hand, thia badge of the colour bar waa the reward for one d tha 
mWbOT who woe oontabuting her ahare. He waa aatoniahed that the Seoretm 
d Btate for India ahould nay he had no atatement to make, while the whole d 
India wae condemning thia Bill, inolutUng even the Government of India, whiS 
waa an agmt of the Bntiih Government. "Oan we not learn a leaaon from that 
With regard to oar internal political controveniiee?" 

Mr. Jinnah said things were not at all well in the Indian 8Utes in which 
Hindus were in a majority, such as Kashmir and Kotah. He thought they might 
set a better example. Similarly, where there was a Muslim Ruler with a Muslim 
majority he ought to set a good example, and if anything whs brought to his 
notice against a Muslim Ruler, be would be equally grieved. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the emergence of the Muslims as a decisive factor in 
Modern India and said : **Yoa have to play your role. It ia time now to take 
up the constructive programme, so that we can march along the road that will 
take us to Pakistan. It is for you to put your heads together and undertake a 
proper and systematic planning. [ can onlv repeat that we as a nation have got 
to adopt a real concerted programme for educational, social, economic, cultural 
and political uplift. 1 will conclude by saying this. The goal Is near us. Stand 
united, persevere and march forward (cheers).’* 

Dealing with the freedom movement in India, Mr. Jinnah said that step 
by step during the last twenty-five years, the Hiudu leadership, particularly 
that of Mr. Gandhi^ had alienated the Mussalmans resulting In their demand 
for the partition of India. Men like Dadabhoy Naoroji and Ookhale had realism 
and vision. They had a sense of fair play and Justice. For instance, GokhaU 
in 1907 declared : ‘‘Confronted by an overwhelming Hindu majority, 
Muslims are naturally afraid that release from the British yoke might in their 
case mean enslavement to the Hindus. This fear is not to be ridiculed. Were 
the Hindus similarly situated as are the Mussalmans in regard to numbers, would 
they not have entertained similar misgivings V* These were men who inspir^ 
Mussalmans with the hope of fair and reasonable adjustment between them and 

^hen came Mr. Gandhi on the Indian horizon. As early as May 1020, Mr. Gandhi 
announced that “for me there are no politics but religion. They subserve religion.*’ 
Mr. Gandhi said that he had been experimenting with himself and his friends in 
politics “and be has done so with a vengeance’*, said Mr. Jtnnoh. Writing in the 
Youna India in 1021. Mr. Gandhi defined faith as follows : *'l call myself a 
lanatani Hindu, becauae, firatly I believe in Vedaa, the Upaoi^ada, tto 
Putanaa and all that Koea by the name M Hindu aenpturea and therefore la 
Avatara and rebirth. Secondly. 1 belieire in &e yarnaBbrama Dbarma (law of ^ 
oaate ayatem) and ita Vedic form and thirdly I believe in the protwrion tha 
raw M an article of faith, and fourftly I do not dtobelieve In idol womhip. 

lUter on in 1924, Mr. Oandhi declared : “It haa been wUara^ that to 
no much with Mnalim frienda I make mvaelf u^t to know the Hindu mind. Iha 
mind ia myaelf nnd every fibre of my body ia Hindu. 

"And yet," aaid Mr. Jinnah, "when I wantra Mr. Ga»d*« to meet bm aa a 
Hindn he to do ao.” (Laughterf. Proceeding. Hr. /mmA Mid Umt from 

1926 rawarda many efforta were made for the adtoatment M ^ mmmnnid iara» 
Every time the MnaealmBna were the petitionen, etanding at the dm of Mr. 
rad’hta frienda. The Hindua never made any crantot propoaal. InlW. Hm 
Muaaatow made oertrin propomle, which were anbatantlally ^rnt^ to 
OraSoM at MaSaa. Two rammtteea^then were ^ up to yric o ut far^ AtaBm , 
who .■oMi.wi op thaae rammitteea and lotead the Muatolmaap 

onJ!to?Oon^ae loader, Maulana lt^mtMd to dedan that It would aaaan 


llip* Gan^i m gone (hi OcmgMi^ 

Dili iozlet9. Wit. ti ptwritt thi tehedoled oMtet isy tptdtl 

M tlMl Mi ilDie be WM jirmrid to ee(ae with the MutMamiiiB. At the 
MiooriHei Odmmlttee of the B. T. O., Mr. GandhV$ obtervitiooi that a toliM 

the wmiftUDel queetioi woulA follow ^e ettiblithmeiit of SwMi mwS» Mr. ^ 
BmmMif^ MaedMaldAo retort, ^Be honett and face facte. The cominDnai problehi 
it a problem of fact. Dote the problem eziet in Indie or doee it hot T I do 
net anewer. 1 letfe you hooettly to antwer it for yourteil and to yonradTea.*’ 

. Jifunah next referred to the apeeohof B^th QovindoB when, aa of 

tte Becqittoi^ Oommittee of the Tripan Seaalon of the Oongreae, he deola^ : 

J3ongi^ organiirtiqn can be, compared to the Faaciat Party of Itidy, Hie 
Naal Pytf of Germany and the Oommaniat Party of Bnaaia and Mahatma CfandU 
Oeonpied jm. aame poaition among Oongreaamen aa that held by Musaoiini among 
Faaelata Hitler ammig Naaia and Stalin among Oommuniata. Ine Oongreaa, aa at 
preaent constituted, ia the creation of Mahatma Gandhi^. 

« . queation what Mr. Gandhi had' done, Mr. Jtnnnh detailed nine 

Gandhi mtitutiona. They were the Gandhi Aahram, the Gandhi Seva Bangha. the 
GahdM Hmi)m Sera Bangha, the Gandhi Hindi Prachar Bangha, the Gandhi 
Nagri Prachar Sabha, the Gandhi Gram Sudhar Bahha, the Gandhi Khadi Pratia* 
than and the Gandhi Oow Bakaha Sabha. Mr. Jinnah said that the Gandhi Seva 
Bangha waa the Mother Superior of all these inatitutions (laughter.) Mr. Gandhi^ 
beaidei dividing the whole sub-continent of India into three definite parliamentary 
aones and appointing three parliamentary zone dictatora, also gradually develops 
perinaneat deputy Mahatmas in almoat all the provinces and zones. The obmt 
of these was nothing lesa than the production of a new privileged caste of Gandhiata 
who alone were thought fit to hold office or rule the country. 

Attitude To Federation 

Defining the Ijeague’s attitude to a ‘loose federation,*’ Mr. Jinnah Said : 
‘Tneie are people who talk of some aort of a loose federation. Tber^ are people 
who talk of giving the widest freedom to the federating units and resuluary 
powjBTs rearing with the units. But they forget the entire oonstitutional hiatory 
of the variouB parts of the world. Federation, however described and in whatever 
torma it ia put, must ultimately deprive the federating units of authority Ih all 
vital mattera. The units, despite themseives, would be compelled to grant more 
and more powers to the central authority until in the end a strong Oentral 
Govern meot will have been established by the units themselves and Uiey will be 
driven to do so by absolute necessity. We are opposed to any such scheme, nor 
can we agree to any proposal which has for its basie any ccmception 
or idea of a Oentral Government, federal or confederal, for it is bound to lead 
in the long run to the emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially and 
polirioally, and to the establishment of Hindu majority Baj in this sub-continent.” 

Resolutions— and, Bay— New Delhi— 25tb. April 1948 

The second sitting of the open session of the League commenced on the 
S8th. April 1948, M. A, Jinnah presiding. 

The proceedings opened with the presenting of the annual report by the 
Honorary Secretary. Namhzada Liaquat AH Khan. 

The report explained in detail the events leading to the rejection of the 
Oripps’ proposals. It paid.a tribute to Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari for his foresight 
and politicd sagMity in his attempts to persuade the Oongress to concede the 
principle of self*det6rminarion to the Mussumans and to the discipline and soli- 
darity of Mussalmana pqzrioularly in keeping aloof from the Congress movement 
ofA^stlast. ■ 

Hie Leagjie, said the report, had no opportunity to solve the deadlock* On the 
one aid& the Govemiuent kep| the door locked and on the ocher side, Oongreaa 
remained a^mant. The report also referred to riie acriviriea of toe Muuim L^ue 
^fenoe Oommittee. The other qutatanding aehievemente of the year were toe 
eetabliahiiient of Minietriee in Sind end jfiengal and conversion of riie weddy Dawn 
into a ditly paper. 

_ Ttm aM adopted a condelenee resolution on the death of Sir AMri/a 
Herocm,and Fir Bikandar Hyat Khan^ 

Tag BoQTg Awavnilw 

next moved Africe* 

By tola raablatoto; toe Muslim Xoi|pto eondemna toe Ikading and 
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^ tf litod ( NmUl and Transvaal) BiU paaaed l» Iha fiiialli 

ataeoted to b j tht On 

o« ^•‘iona. The ^pmoa 
-■^SS^'Su of India to intervene in the matter immediaMv and diUi 

vS^ n® 2?^®“ G^ernment to refrain from enforcing the Bill and cttSveiidM 
" n ** Government of India and the Union Government to expIcnM " 

^poaeible me^pde of arriving at an amicable aetUement of the aitiiatitm t£S\aa 
consider^ opinion of the Mualim League that the only solution 
2! ^ problem in Bouth Africa is the enfranchisement of Indian aettlSa 

^re. The aesrion urges upon the Government of India that in ease the Unto 
G^mment fails to convene the R. T. 0. immediately and enforces the Bill SbeS 
i^ld ezamme the position with a view* to bringihg into operation forthwith some 
Le^aturT”^* of the Reciprocity Act recently passed by the Indian Central 

_ Mr, Lari said India could never neglect the interests of her nationals abroad. 
Although India was not in a position to effectively protect such interest^ 
account of her present dependent position, yet the course of protest was open to her 
He explained the history of the Indian problem in South Africa and said that 
Indians were being humiliated in that countrv. He hoped the Union Government 
would see the wisdom of agreeing to the demand for holding a Round Table 
Conference. If to-day we* were not listened to, the day was not far off when we 
would be able to retaliate against the ill-treatment of our nationals. 

Sir Eaza AH, Government of India’s former Agent-Qeneral in South Africa, 
seconding the resolution said that the condition of Indians in South Africa was 
pitiable. He criticised the speech of Field-Marshal Smuts in support of the ’Tag- 
ging” Bill and observed that while on the one hand he was conscious of the delicacy 
of the situation, yet it made no difference to his determination to see the Bill through. 
The South African Premier had suave words for Indians but his action was al- 
toge&er different. Had India been free her nationals would not have been treaM 
11m this. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Food Situation 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the following resolution on food 

’’Whereas the Government is responsible for the supply of necessities of life 
to the people of India— specially during war time when the movement of merchan- 
dise is controlled entirely by the Government— whereas thw marked disparity between 
prices fixed by the Government for their own purchases and Die prices at which 
Uie civil population is forced to buy the same articles is against all sound theories 
of economics and leads to corruption, black markets and exploitation of the public, 
whereas the policy of control as devised and practised bv the capitalists, traders 
and manufacturers in the name of the Government has failed to achieve its purpose, 
is encouraging hoarding and abnormal profiteering and causing misery to the people 
in general and the poorer classes in particular, the Muslim League urges on the 
Government of India the necessity of framing their policy of control and distribution 
of the necessities of life not so much in consultation with capitalists and officials as 
in consultation with the representatives of Uie people and of ensuring that (1) neoe- 
saitieB of life are made available to the people and are not locked up by distributors 
{Si they are sold at reasonable prices providing economic profit to the producers 
(8) distributors are selected from all classes of people and (4) retoil shops are opened 

^?'§5ie'MusH League further demands that the representatives of the people, 
speeially of the Muslim League, should be associated with the officials and capitalisfs 
atevery stage in the planning and execution of schemes of production and distrf* 

Sir Ziavdiin Hid tbat the Goveioinent b«l do coonge to f.o« toxdle fiitoTMte 
Hid oottqn piecei^ wwe being Mid «t pbiiorm^^ Mgh whito^ th. 


Swo in the control of nhicb the Goremment hed gr«tW biwgled, peijtotoljr 
teoenH coDonmeie’ intewete had not bMO conedted. Ae (or fi^ g^oe. the Gof ^ 
cM^i^toolled the pticH without ooBtroHing ^ eupplln TOe 
ShuSbntim wu eanelly defeetire. . If the pieMot oondittone eonUnned he •eetmtio 

the MueHlsHie sud the poorer cIhm iu ImHa. Jk 

SSXfto Foo«f« /««» idd that theOorp^rtirM 


: ;; iinMiKDi^k . ^'x^nir 

iMWiplatdf apfsioD. 7 h$ bnuiiats wm 011I7 aotattlid^^l^ 

pfofit-aiiiiBg iacentiTa aod aot by baiDin itellnga* The price of steDdiiid elm 
had IteeD iiicreaaed by 25 per cent e?eD before the cl<^ bad been placed on the 
marbet He regretted that the Qovmment had not effectlvdy dedt with die 
protteece and indoetrialiata in the aaine way they had dealt with the p^tieal 
aidtatora. The reaolatton was paaaedL 

OoLLgormi Fines 

8y$d Zakir Ali moved the resolution on eolleciaye fines eta-a-via Mnssalmana. 
This resolution irecorded "emphatic protest against (1) imposition of Collective 
fines on the Mussalmans notwithstanding the Government’s dear dedaration that 
Mnssalmana kept stiiotiy aloof from the subversive movement launched by the 
Oongreas and (2) fion-exemption of the Mussalmans from collective security orders 
whidi have been passed as a punitive measure.” 

fifyecf Zakir ^ ft said that defence committees had been set up all over India 
before August last The result was that through the efforts of these defence 
committees, Mnssalmana were successfully kept away from the Congress movement. 
He added the following^ to the resolution : "The policy of Issuing licenses for 
the sale and distribution of foodsiofh and other necessaries of life to the over« 
whelmingly iton*MusUm dealers and demands that the collective fines realised 
from the Mussalmans be remitted and they may be exempted from the operation 
of the orders regarding collective security anci watch and ward and urges the 
issue of licenses to Musfim dealers in due proportion.” 

Mr. Padihah supported the resolution and said that in Madras a Mussalman 
has to prove his alibi before he could be exempted. 

The resolution was further supported by Khan Bahadur Mohammed lamail 
of Bihar and was adopted. The session then adjourned. 

Resolutlono--M. Bay— New Belhi— 26th. April 1948 
Execution of Pia Pagabo 

The third and last sitting of the League started on the 26th. April 1948. 
Mr* Jinnah was in the chair. 

Maulana A6dttl Sadauni moved his resolution about the execution of 

Fir Pagaro. Nawabzada Liaquat AH Khan seconded and the session adopM it 
unanimously. The resolniion steted $ "This session of the All-India Muslim 
League deplores the uuiustifiable action of the Government inasmuch as retrospective 
efTect was given to Martial Law and Pir Pagaro was tried by the Martial Law 
Court instead of by the normal judicial tribunal of the land for offences alleged 
to have been committed before the introduction of Martial Law in the areas of 
M Bind concerned and the sentence of death passed against him by such a Court 
was executed.” The Nawabzada, in a brief speech, said that incident depicted 
an act of injustice. 

Martial Law in Sind 

A second resolution concerning Martial Law in Bind was moved by Muatapha 
Shah Gilani urging the authorities to entrust the properties and treasures of 
Pir Pagaro to a Committee to be appointed by the Bind Government. The 
maker alluded to the difference in treatment meted out to the Hurs and the 
Oongreas, "both of whom were, in the eyes of the Government, rebels ” and asked 
why it was so. The resolution was supported by Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan m. l. a. 
(Oratral) and was unanimously passed. 

The third resolution protesting against tte continuance of Martial Law in Bind 
was moved by Mr. G, if.jSysef, who traced the unrest in Sind to the Allah Box 
Mhiist^. He said tbb'naw-abiding section of the population were suffering 
great hardships on account of toe continuance of Martial Law. He demandS 
its immediate withdrawal and hoped that the Government of India would accede 
.to thte tiemand. 

, Mr. B. H. Abdul Majid Sindhi said the present Martial Law unlike, past 
practice was not nreceded^ by a Proclamation by the Governor-General. He said 
It Was still not known under what authority or provision of the Government cti 
India Adt Martial Law was enforced. No satisfactory explanation had bimn 
forthcoming from tiie Government. The lOsolution was carried. 

The Bononry Secretary, Nawabzada Uaquat Ali Akon, through a resolution, 
leeonstituted a committee of women lor the purpose of propagating the Leagues 
ptogiimme amongst Muslim woinen. ^ 
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I? -2^1 contemplation. This aeiBion, therefore, warM ^ 

Bntieh Government in all earneatnefia that the impoeition of eucli a federal 
oonetitution will be resisted by Muslim India with all its miitht. which will 
inevitably result m strife, bloodshed and misery, the responsibility *for which will 
rest on the British Government alone. ^ 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League is convinced that the attain* 
ment of the oheriehed goal of Pakistan is only possible by the untiring effbrt, 
willing SBonfices and grim determination of the Muslims, add they should therefore 


viB^a^via the Congress attitude towards the Muslims. The Oongress, he said, 
focussed its attention on the future and demanded a declaration of war aims and 
peace aims. The League, on the other hand, declared that it was prepared to share 
in the mobilisation of the war effort on the basis of equality. Then came the 
August Declaration of 1940, which made it clear that no constitution would be 
acceptable to the British Government unless it had the approval of the Muslims. 
That put up the back of the Oongress which started 'Individual civil disobedienoe.'* 
The Bombay resolution of August 20th. 1942, infer alia demanded of the. 
British Government an unequivocal declaration, without delay, guaranteeing to the 
Mussalmans the right of self-determination and to pledge themselves that uiey will 
abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of Mussalmans and ^ive effect to the Pakistan 
scheme in consonance with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolutloo 
of the All-India Muslim League, passed in March 1940. By the Bombay resolution 
the League also expressed itself ready and willing to consider any proposals and 
negotiate with any parl^ on a footing of equality for the setting up of a provisional 
Government of India in order to mobilise the resources of the country for the 
purpose of the defence of India and the successful prosecution of the war, 
provided the demands of Muslim India as indicated above are conceded unequivocally. 

"Muslims will not accept Federation” 

The Oripps scheme conceded self-determination on provincial basis, which 
led to the "Quit India Movement.” The suppression of the Oongress had cbanm^ • 
the attitude of the British and their spokesmen had started the slogan of * India 
geographically one.!’ The Hindus would prefer to rot in jail rather than settle 
wiS the Muslims. The Muslims, meanwhile, were becoming stronger. Th^ 
Ministries had been set up in four Provinces and would soon be established in the 
fifth. He made it clear that the Muslims would never accept fedantion or con- 
Meration or any improved constitution. ITie Muslims could not be fooled and 
^d not believe in non-violence. He challenged the British that ^ey would never te 
•hla to impose any federal or confederal constitution on the Muslims, nor would 


linn |^RRVa0M Riaa ^ • •• a a -a. 

PiOTiatses made it impoasible fot the Gongtem to aoTeni toon withoat i^g to 
Ml. They, the Miulima, knew the art and could deieat with ■ncoeee any attnapl 
w the Biitiah to impoee any unwanted conititution on them. 

Mr. (?o*der, seDoading the reaolutton, ohwmtej^^it ae teyolnttoi^. _ lt.yao 
dear that no nadon got freadom by merely atking for It. Sjrezhwted ^ Mn * M^ 
to nt toady to make eaerifloe., for it waa owy by eaeiifim t^ Ihoy foMM 
oeuSre their goal. The Mualima were not going to beg for their freedom. 


lift 

Tb» Funjah Premier, %m\d loud eheen, toie to lopport the xoMlutkm. lie 
•iid hit iMt itEtement, niide at the me^g of the Qoanoil of the Ali«liidit 
Moeliiii League^ wee behwe the public. He AMured them that the Faujab 
Ifoidtme e^re with their brothera of the other Provinces and if any obatamea 
were put either by tile British or the Oongress in tiie way of the Intimate and 
leitiKiaable demands of the Mualiins, the Panjab Muslims would not lag behind 
otliers in making sacrifices. He reminded thenr that the Lahore resolutiim 6l the 
Lei^e was passed in the land of the five rivers. Their right of aelf*determination 
was not unjust, and he essured the Hindus and Sikhs and other minorities that 
they need have na fear of the usurpations of their rights and claims. 

^Mr. Ahdul ffafnid Kitan (Madras) further supported the resolution. The first 
parted the resolution dealt with the period of negotiations during whmh the 
Muslim League made its demand from the Government and the Oongress. The 
Congress summarily rejected their demand, and made the claim to speak for the 
whine of India. The Oongress denied the Muslims right of self-determination. The 
British had changed their tune alter they bad put the Congress in jail., They had 
not shown any response to the Muslim demand. On the other hand, recent 
indications had cream apprehensions among the Muslims that some form of 
federid constitution was under contemplation *for India. 

Mr. Ahdul Matin Chaudhri (Assam Minister) further supported the resolution. 
He said the Oongress movement of August last was not only against me British 
but was also against the Muslims of India, whom the Congress wanted to dominate. 
The Muslims kept aloof from the Congress movement. The resolution demanded of 
Muslims to stand on their feet. It declared Muslim opposition to any imposed 
constitution and he assured the session that they would have the full support of 
Assam Muslims. 

Sardar Aurangzeh Khan (N. W.F.) further supporting the resolution, said 
that the Muslims were a separate nation and were entitled to their homelands. The 
Muslims were for free India and free Pakistan. It was their birthright and they 
shall have it. The cup of Muslim patience had overflown and tiie result was the 
resolation. Iliey, the Muslims, should lose no time and like Turkey of to-day 
should organise themselves in every village and town to face the danger. 

MouFvi Laiifur Rahman (Bihar),' supporting the resolution, said that their 
religion was the bond which kept them together. He assured the audience of the 
full support of Bihar Muslims to their efforts to win Pakistan. 

Maulana Akram Khan, President, Bengal Muslim League^ave full support to 
the resolution on behalf of the Muslims of his province. He said that the time 
for b^ging ior Pakistan had passed by. The time for grim determination and 
organisation of the Muslims had arrived in or^er to achieve their goal of Pakistan. 
If, according to the Koran, one was killed for his ideal, he became a *'8haliid'’, a 
martyr. He said that the colouring of the map into Pakistan and Hindustan 
would sooo disappear, as every country belonged to the Muslims, because every 
country belonged to God.*’ 

Sir A. A. DeUavi from Bombay said that there was no need of a speech on 
•bsluilf of the Bombay Presidency from which the Qaide-Azam came. He said the 
Mnslims did not envisage '*oon-violent non-co-operation” to fight the imposition of 
a form of constitution detrimental to their interest, but woula adopt methods which 
bad been employed in the past for winning freedom. 

Q(usi Ua Khan (Baluchistan), said that the resolution did not Imply a rei- 
teration of the Fakistan ^mand but it was a feather step towards their goal. The 
resolution demanded solM work. It was an ultimatam to the British Government 
because the Muslims knew that their non-Muriim brethren were powerless to give 
anything to them. The power was held by the British and the ultimatum was, 
therefore, directed to the British. He appealed to Mnslims to be ready to fight and 
die for uieir ideal. He had full confidence in the capacity (A Muslims, He derided 
H. E. the ViceroyV reference to '’India’s geographical unity” and Mr. Amery’s 
reference to the days when . Akbaf ruled and said Muslims would be only too 

E leased to be restored to the position they held in Akbar’s days. He said thriy 
and of friendship was * extended for co^npjsration with the British on the basis of 
equality, but^tbey were not prepmd to have any humiliating pact lay that 
the masses of India wm the Britirii Government was a lie. He dei^bed 
the Muslim Membera of the Viceroy’s Executive Oouaoti as Quiriings aod 
xepresentativis cl Marikss m any senisB.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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A? • (Central iVoeinoea) said a lifioff nation was ool ateld 

hall ^ J?.* -tantamonnl to 

dwaz /Jaastti. siipporiina the resolution, remarked tkal it 

“ "" *• *"™ “* **”•"• 

Nawabtada Ungat Ali, interjwtinK. said : "No. Women were domiwiliM 
■®^"* ■*“**“^ •»snred that Mnslim women were alWe to Iheiralmn 
^ xeeponsibihty and w«e ready to make all saeriflces. They would resist any im^> 
^n of a oonstitntion which went against the interests of MnsHms and would mKi 
the men as Muslim women used to help men In times of crisis in the early days 
of Islamic history. * ^ 

The Raja of JIfahmudabad said that for the Muslims the means Justified the end 
and not vtee^vma. Baerifiee was incumbent on Mnalims. when they saw that 
Islam was in danger. As the Preeident of the Mualim Students' Federation be 
exhorted the youth to get ready for sacrifices. 

The resolution was carriecl with acclamation. 

Arab Independence 


The following^ resolution was then put from the chair and adopted 
"This session of the All-India Muslim League views with great concern and 
alarm the new Zionist propaganda and move in IT. S. A. which Is putting pressure 
on the U. S. A. Government for exercieing its influence with the Brkiidi Governmefit 
firstly to remove all present restrictions on Jewish immigration in Palestine and 
secondly to adopt the policy of converting Palestine into a Jewish Btats. In the 
opinion qf this session the aim of tliis new Zionist move is to make Jewish 
majority in Palestine a fait accompli by opening her doors to the Jewish war 
refugees on the ground of war emergency and prosecution of the Jews in Europe* 
**Thi8 session condemns this new move as a deliberate attempt to perpetuate a 
Wrong on the Arab and Islamic world at a time when the Arab National Higher 
Committee of Palestine stands disowned and the Arab nationalists are at present 
almost defenceless against organised Jewry and high finance in the world. 

"This session reiterating its demands for the fulfilment of Arsb national 
demands for Arab independence in Palestine and Syria, solemnly warns the British 
Government against any step or move which may prove deirlroental to Arab 
national interests and declares that such a policy will be biltwly resented by the 
whole Arab and Islamic world as an outrage on democracy and justice and inalien- 
able Arab rights to their homelands.” 


New Powers For President 

Mian Bashir Ahmad proposed, and Khan Bakht /omaf secondW, and Maulana 
Jamal Mya supported the resolution empowering the Prwident, Mr. Jtnnan, ttii 
the next sesBlon of the League, to take every atop or consltwr 

necessary in furtherance of and relating to the objecta of the Muslim Ijesgue, as M 
deems proper, provided they are consistent with the principles, i^licy and g<Mu « 

the League or any resolutions expressly passed by ^ session of the All-India 
Muslim League* The resolution was unanimously earned, 

Mr. Jinnab’b Remarks 

TAt. Jinnah, in •djonrninn the *tRi2 

PaUslan to which the Mo»Iim League w*» OTmmitted dirwily or iMlMOMy. TMf 
were attempts by individuals to which the L^iie was 

Similarly there was no scheme of Pakistan ^ Ti^^fur*T^«hn?n”VflfSn?^ 
mitted directly or indirectly in any way whatsoever, ex^t the I^rel^ntion. 
Mr. Jinnah said: "I know many attempts are being^ u 
father upon us some scheme or map and bang the dog after giving It a bad nassir, 

I will say give up these futile attempts.” 

Wilt the appsoval of the Hoiiee, Mr. /i^aA announced that the next oeMfion 

ol the League will be held in Sind during Ohrietm^ 1 .^ 1 ^ - wiaSiwiA 

Mr. Jinnah 8*id that the Drlhi.ywlon WM * bl*^, 

and had paaaed a rwolution, which S 

glad to say that th^tession bad attracted the biggest audienoe so la* as 

^ Of the tmue* . 
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J^&th Setdon— New DeDii — 26lh. to 28th. April 1943 , 

* PMMaiitIfll Addrtw 

chth setMon of (bo All-India Momia Oonferenee wm held in the QaeeD’e 
.New Delhi on the teih. Aprfl 1948. Over 15,000 pereone includinR 1,900 
diieptee and 8D0 Anear volonteerii attended. Those pieaeiit included Mr. 

Ajb£U Qaiyum AMari^ Mr. A. 8ayeed^ Mr. A. A. Mohmed Noon, H.L.a (Bihar), 
Mr. HeyoMudditt Ahmed, Mr. Zahir^id^Huq, Mr. Maam-ud-Dtn, Hqji Abdul Kadir 
and Kaeim LatafaU * ■ " 

Tht flag-hoistinft oeremonT was- performed in the evening by Mr. Abdul 
Mohmed Noon who asked the audience to respect their flag and unite under the 
banner to protect the rights of the Momins. 

Mr. Zahir-ud^din, Pmideut, in the course of his address said 
**The solutUm^ of the Indian problem should be the just care of the Onited 
Katlons. Prestige may dilate, but statesmanship demands that the old notions 
must be discarded and a fresh attempt made to gratify the national aspirations 
of India.'* 'Ilie President refuted the claim oithe Muslim League to represent the entire 
Muslim community. He called it '*w.ong", ''mischievous" and "misleading". He 
elaimed that four and a half crores of Momins were definitely not with the Muslim 
lAague and their Pakistan scheme. Speaking against the Pakistan scheme, Mr. 
iahir^ud^din said : "If Pakistan is attained by the Muslim League, it will 
mve detrimental to the interests of the Muslims. I'he Muslim miuorities in 
Hindu India will become like Moplahs and Hurs and I am confident that the 
Pijhistans will not come to the aid of the Muslims in minority Provinces." 

"India must define her attitude towards the war. It is true that there has 
been a favourable response towards the British Government's call for co-operation 
in the war effort but this response does not indicate the spirit to win dr die, which 
would otherwise mobilise all the forces of Indian nationalism on the side of the 
Allies and sweep away the entire strength of the Axis powers and wreck the entire 
war machine which has challenged civilization " 

Mr. Zaktr-ud-dffi added: "The present policy of inaction and indecision is 
becoming increasingly unpalatable to a large majority of those who are keenly 
conscious of the Government's failure to end the deadlock in the country. The 
policy of sitting on the fence exhibits bankruptcy of statesmanship and their 
attitude to Mahatma Gandhi's release exposed their false political facade in 
entirety. This piiitical disguise should now go. 'i'hey should declare their faitii 
in co-operation, unconditional and unfettered. Evetv the policy of the Congresa is 
nothing but one of frustration and desperation. We want that the Government 
ahould enable Oongreae leaderehip to review the present situation in the light of 
recent events and tiius make room for rapprochment." 

Concluding, the President condemned the attitude of the Government of South 
Africa regarding the colour bar and said : "It is one of the blackest spots in 
history. ^ It is a wonder that the Bill is being passed by the South Africa Govern- 
ment at a time when the Allies have declared to the whole world that they are 
fighting for freedom, fair-play and justice. The British Government should hang 
down Its head in shame and cease to talk of a British Commonwealth ,of Free 
Nationa. South Africa must take note that India- will never forget these wrongs 
done to her." 


ReaQltttioiii^2ttd. Day— New Delhi — 27th. April 1 943 

On the next day, the 27th April, the Subjects Committee met and discussed 
resblutions* . « 

A condolence resolution on the death of Begam Azad was adopted. Mr. 
Zahirudint while moving the resolution from the chair, expressed regret at the 
attitude of the Government in not allowing ifanf ana Azad to see his wife before 
her deatih 

PAXZeTAH OOKDBMBBD 

By another resdution the Conference reiterated its claim to represent four and 
a half oroires of Momiua. According 0 the Conference no other party or organlaa- 
lion had any dght 0 represent the Momins. Therefore no oonatitutional or 
pditieal agreement would be ace^ted by Momins idhioh did not have the 
support of the AU-lndia Momin (Jonferisnca 



^BOCEEiDiNGS A BEBOLintdilS 
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Reoolutiono— 3rd. Day— New Delhi— 28th. April 1943 

Gomfletb Indbpbndbmcb of India 

The Conference^ concluded to*day at 1 a. m. after pseslntE a number of 
roBolatione. The mam resolution of the session which was moved by Mr. A. SuH. 
runs as follows : 

••Bince the present phase of the war has created immense complications, 
regardiDg the political problem in India, baffling its real solution, and every poll* 
tical organisation is in the paramount interest of the country, trying to address 
itself to find an earliest possible solution and in view of the past traditional 
policies as also the present Ideologies of each political bndy, these political parties 
have assumed an attitude of arrogant obduracy, with the result that the Indian 
problem has reached a state of stalemate and has become static, the Working 
Committee of the All-India Momin Conference feel, in the ciroumstanoea and in 
the best interest of all concerned, that they should make their contribution to the 
solution of the Indian tangle and are of the opinion that the best way to resolve 
this stalemate lies in maintaining the political unity and integrity of India in its 
future constitution, which should aim at the combination of practically independent 
provincial units having residuary powers under one centre which sliould ue only 
vested with such powers as all the provincial units would, without impairing their 
individual independence, unanimously entrust to it. 

^It further resolves that the complete independence of India is the goal of tbs 
Conference and demands of the Government a proclamation that soon after th# 
end of the war India would be given complete indefiendence.*’ 

Indian intbrest in South Africa 

By another resolution, the Conference strongly urged the Government of Indie 
to recsll their High Commissionpr from South Afrios ss an initial measure id 
protest against the high-handed and intolerable action against Indians. It further 
urged the Government to resort to retaliatory measures agHiiist the South African 
Nationals in the same maner and on the same scale as the discriminatory iegialation 
which bad been enacted against the Indians by the South African Government 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Abdul Qayum Ansart. 

Brlbasb of Political Pbibonebb 

By the third resolution, the Conference expressed the view that the Governnsut 
of India should make a bold declaration and release all the political prisoners end 
the detenus forthwith and set up a national government at the centre, represented 
by various political parties, thereby mobilising public opinion and the resonross of 

the country to its full capacity. . wwr . . .r, ^ 

The Conference gave full powers to its Working Committee to co-operste with 
any political party or organisation if and when any occasion arose. 

^Swaraj cannot wait” 

Explaining the objectives of the All-India Momin Conference, Mr. 8h§ikk 
Mohamed Zahiruddin, President, in a talk to press represen tstijjs, said : “Wa . 
that Hindu-Miislim unity can wait but not Swaraj. The amalioratioii 
45 millions of Momins (Muslim weavers) in India, who are in the SiM 
^tkm in the Muslim community ss the depressed cl^ are among Hindim^ M 
^ possible under Swaraj.” One reason why he Mteved Swam) would b^ 
^tten^t of their condition was that under Swaraj there would be lAnlt siilBr-“ 
Md^tb adult suffrage they could have adequate lepiesentation and voice lb J 

not bstieve that the Mudim Imne had eiOiw^ M 
MWiedl or oared very much for the common peaple or had sympatlqf iUr iiy 
of the underdog. He left tl^Leegne on *««». Whig 
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later, frieadij^ 
the MMda Oonf 
Leeiiie had aa y 
roMiTed no reidj. 

Apart from tbediferenee in the attitude towards the common people, the 
Momin Oonfcrenee etrongly opposed Pskieten. For one thing be was conrinced 
that under Pakistan the difficulties of Mudims in Hindn provinces would he 
inteiieified. 

This session of the Momin Oonfcrenee, Mr. continued, decided to 

•srer ail oonnectioa with the Ooitgress as well as with the League. One reason 
was they were anxious to give no semblance of justification for the charge that 
Momins were working with the Oougress to divide the Muslim oommunit;^. The 
Momio Oonfereoce was nefertheless in agreement with the Congress in its ideal of 
eomidete independence for India and could co*op€lrate with any political body which 
had the same ideals* 

The positive political aim of the Confeicnce. Mr. Zahiruddin said, had been 
deolared to be as followa : The political unity and integrity of India to be main- 
tained ; reeiduary powers to be given to the Provinces ; the Centre to have sooh 
powers as are entrusted to it hy the Provinces unanimous agreement. The 
'Conlereace bad aome fiOO committees in districts and villages, particularly in tbe 
V. P. and Bibar, where the bulk of the community was concentrated. The 
Immediate ob]ective of the Conference was to agitate for the betterment of the 
iodial and oiner conditions of the Momins. He expressed keen disapi^intment 
with the absence of a Momin representative on tbe Fact Finding Committee with 
regard to tbe bandloom industry, although as weavers tb(|u interest in the 
oommittee*s work was obviously intimate. 

Mr. Zahiruddin alleged that obstacles were placed in tbe way of the present 
aeasion of the Conference by tbe Muslim League eotbusiasts, who he said, went 
to the length of sending fake telegrams to tbe delegates, telling them that the 
a^on baa been postponed or that epidemics had broken out here. However, 
they skw through the game and came to the session, which was a success. Some 
4,000 people had been waiting in Delhi from April 23 for tba^Conference, and of 
Uwse, aome hsd to leave, because they could not be away from their places lor 
more than three or four days. 

Working Commitlee— Cawnpore-*-^19th. to 21at. June 1943 


9iiiiirAH*8 Attitudb Condemned 

The Working Committee of the Ail India Momio Conference met at Cawnpore 
on the IMh. lOth and Elat June, 1948. The Committee deplored tbe attitude and 
action of Mr. Jinnah in connection with Mahatma GandhVs Ihtter and regarded it 
at. a ohaileoge to the spirit and tradition of Islamic chivaliy and love of freedom 
and aa a blot on the good and fair name of the Muslim League and in a way of 
the whole Muslim nation. Further, tbe committee felt that this attitude bad put 
back the handi of the clock of the country’s efforts for an early settlement of 
the Indian problem. 


National GoternmEnt Urged 

The*Oommittee declared that with a view to accelerate the war effort and ensure 
complete «nd willing co-operation of tbe country therein the Government should 
relcaae all political prisoners and focus attention on the formation of a national 
Govexument at the Centre representing ail important elements of Indian national life. 

The Committee nominated a sub-committee including the President, Sheikh 
Zokir-tid-JDtn and the General Secretary to tour independent native States and study 
and report on the ooudItiAs and requirements of their Momin subjects. 

CO-OFFBATION IN WAR EFFORT 

'ICyiR wta xervusaVeA uumVueXa a tevtmeulalVse ell ^ 

MoaAh Oontmuce ou the TeilkVe AAv\voiy u> \>e %hoti\y eaWoWiktcA Vy vYm 
Qoviffimept. The Committee resolved to wait in a deputation on tbe Commerce 
Member aud Mia Excellency the Viceroy with a view to discuss how best the 
rcioiiiiues M Ibe Momin Ansari community could be harnessed to the war effort 
Tte OmapBiitiaa deplored the indifference 6i the Central GoTernment in not utilizing 
ao far the reaonfees of the Momin oommunity in manpower, skilled and unskUled 
libour. 



II The All India Majlis-i^hrafe^ 

Council Meeting — ^Sidiarenpur— 29tli. Apiil 1943 

NbBO fob PBACB AMD MOtUAL COMFIDBMOB 

The coancil of the All-India Majlie-i-Ahrar after prolonged diaoiiaaidif' at 
Saharan pur oii the a^th. April 1948 adopted a reaolution expreaaitia the Flew that 
the complicated problem of Indian politica could be solved only through peace add 
mutual confidence between the people inhabiting this country. The council impeaM 
to the protagonists of the schemes of Akhand Bharat, Pakistan and Aaad nnjidl, 
to proceed on lines of mutual goodwill and understanding aud expressed the qpitiioB 
that if any party believed that it could establish any such scheme wiUi the Britlah 
aid, should not ignore the fact Chat any scheme set up under the ausplcea of the 
British would lead to the country’s perpetual enslavement. The Ma]lis-i*Ahrar 
therefore, had no interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the 
assistance of the British. 

The resolution further stated that the Majlis-i-Ahrar was not prepared to ignore 
" the fact that friendly negotiations and peaceful atmosphere were conditions prece^nt 
to the final decision whether one or more centres were to be established in India or 
whetlier its provinces were to retain their present boundaries. The Majlis-i-Ahrar 
considered all provocative propaganda already done or being done by any par^ 
was fatal to the interests of the future of India or the establishment of AU^nd 
Bharat or Pakistan or Azad Punjab. It, therefore, appealed to the protagonists of 
these schemes to refrain from speeches, writings and other types of propaganda likely 
to poison tlie atmosphere in the country. 

Offiob Bbabbbb 

The council elected the following ofiice-besrers : — Sheikh Hanam-ud-Bin of 
Amritrar, president ; Maulana Mohd. Ahmad Kazmi, aud Maulana Qhulam 
Ghaus, vice-presidents and Maulana Mazhar AH Azhar. u. L. A. (Punjab), general 
secretary. 


The U. P. M a j 1 i s-i-A h r a h 


Annual Session— Sabaranpur— 87th. April 1948 
PBB81DEMT1AL ADDBEBB 


Presiding over the annual session of the provincial Msjlis-i-Ahrar, U. P., 
held at Saharan pur on the 27th. April 1948, Maulana Qhulam Ghana declared that 
complete independence of India was the goal of the Majlis-i-Abrar. He said that 
bis party was prepared to cooperate with any other party whose object was thw 
same as that ot the Ahrars. 

Speaking about* Pakistan, the preeideut said that if Hindus tried to establish 
Hindu *raj’ in India, Muslims would be compelled to esiablisb Muslim ’raj’ whieh 
they would achieve with unity and strength. The Ahrars, he continued, were eager 
to live in cooperation with other communities, as their ideal was equality of man, 
but neither were they prepared to relinquish their rights, nor ready to deprive 
others of their legitimate rights. 

Explaining the difiereoce between the policy of the Muslim League and that 
of his party, the president said that the Muslim League’s aim was 'to divide first 
and then take', while the Ahrars’ principle was 'to take first and then divide*. 

Concluding the president criticised the Congress policy. He said if tbeOongiisi 
was anxious to settle amicably the question of Muslim rights, why did Mahatina 
Gandhi hesitate to approach oUier Muslim organisations in (he country when 
Jinnah had refused to negotiate. That was one of the reasons, added the presidaot^ 
wl^ Ahxaxa did not ioWow the Congress programme. 


The Punjab Majli s-i-A h r a r 

Presidential Addrasa—Lyallpinr— 8 i st. Marsh 1948 

titt 18 
. ilhieh 
decltxed ^htlradsada 


rresiuenaaB Aoviwra— jujrviipus — » • 

rrbe Ahrars are not satisfied with the present conception of Pakistim. 
do not want a geographical division of India. Their conception of Paldatatt 
. fali 5 CtovfSSaTt b»*d on tl» Uf, of ^ 


» ow».atn tiim boMd OB cqiwlity and Inaeroit;' 


:ii|': ' :" ;' . /riE 'Ati.' fl^A- 

im^Ornood of Um tJ. T* mlMe prariilliig ow tjie 
Md ftt Ly«li{mr on the tut* Mm , 

Be profecfdnd : ^lie quditloii ol Indian i^etx^Ddencn ie elfo oiir iret concern 
nod we will not like the ineue of !ndei)endcoce to be obetrnctcd by any other ery*|^ 
Matdem Mv^ar Alt JtHn M. u eondemned the criee of Aklmd 
Hindiiitan, Pnkietnii hnd And i^ntiiab end eeid that thoee criee were bated on 
hati^ and contempt for one another. 6o long at the Britieh OoTernment wae tfaerit 
he 1wlded« thoee criee had no meaning and It wae the will of the Goremment whieh 
wonld finally pieTail. 

The Conference peeeed a few reeolntlone. 1'be mein reeolntion about Bddetan 
wae diecueeed at grc%i length in the Snbjecta Committee, but ae there wae great 
difergenee of yiewe on the ieeue, it wae decided to poetpone the decielon till the 
eeeeion of the AU India dhrdr Conference. 


The All India Akali Conference 

4th. Seesion— Bhowanigarh — 14th. March 1943 

PBBBIDBKTUL dDDREBB 

**Greet men ere apt to make great mietakea and great men have made great 
miatakea. What other remerka can an onlooker paes upon the incidente of the 
laet year. Neither the Governmeut nor the Congreea wanted victory of Japan ; 

yet the' incidente of lest eummer did not contribute to the defeat of Japan/’ 

obeerved Maaier Tara SingK in the course of hie presidential Addreea, delivered 
at the 4th All India Akali Conference held at Bhowanigrah on the 14th. March 1948. 

The Preaident farther ’.eaid : *Tf the British Government was sincere last year, 
nothing can change Us attitude towards our freedom. Why cannot the BrlUali 
^vernment give India what it wae prepared to give last year ? Let not the 
Government create an impreeeion that it gives freedom only under threat. There 

is no threat at present from inside or outside and now Is the time for the 

Government to prove its^ ainoerity and make a great offer. Of course the Orippa 
proposal of Pakistan should not be repeated. It will only create fresh beart- 
Durning and fresh controversy. Hia proposal of eetabliebing a National Government 
immediately without commitment to any permanent solution of communal problem 
after the war, should be carried. I know the Crfppe-Congress negotiations broke 
on the right of veto to be given to Hie Excellency the Viceroy. Certeinly there 
jaua be found some via m^ia, provided great men are now prepared to make 
eorrections. There is no doubt that the British Government oennotpert with 
power Just at present as it may tell upon war efforts. Bueceseful proeecution 
of war ie the primary concern not only of the Indian people elea When we 
egm upon fundamentele, it is not at all difficult to agree upon minor points. I 
may point out here that release of politiosl prieonere, accompanied by eetablieh- 
meat pi a National Government, will clear the whole atmoapbei-e in India at the 
. paycbclogioal moment” 

Beferrlng to Aaad Punjab he aaid : '*By the creation of Aead Punjab not only Bikha 
and ^ Hindus of the Axed Punjab will get rid of the present Paklaton, but the 
Bikha and the Hindus living in the portion of the Punjab which will be out off 
fnim the present Punjab will also be in a better position. According to my 
oalciiladons the Bikh and Hliidu population m tbat portion will be about 5 per 
cent and 12 per cent They will get weigbtsge on the principle upon whieh it ia 
.given to the minorities In other provinces. This means that the Bikbs will get 
15 per cent seats in the legislature and the Hindus at least 25 per cent This 
mues thdr total 40 p» cent, while at present the Bikha and the Hindus both 
toge^r have only 47 per cent representation in the Legialative Assembly. Ibis 
40 per cent will not include any Hindu Jat or Achhut. Tbe common economic 
and cultural Interest of these 40 per o8nt will oMte cobeslbn amongst them and . 
so they will be in a better position to safe^srd their Intefssts than they are in . 
1^6 present Punjab where 47 jyreent Biiai anA Hindu ae pte sc n tativea oensiat of 
wo many oonfileting elements. The msntsllty the Jsls and Aehhuts who in 
Iba present Pun^ iiwnys support the Xnaliaui In older to gnin aoase ndvaBti|e^ 
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A. 1. Akhand Hindusthaii Conference 

Annual Session— Lahore— 6th. June 1943 

Frbsidential Addbbbb 

"I osn make sbaolutely no distinction betireen Paktstan and Aaad Punjab. 
Both ai6 schemes for the vivisection of India and both out at the roots of its unity 
and intejifrity. One is irresiatibly driven to the conclusion that the safety of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of the Punjab lies in iinitiiif; together and becoming deter- 
mined not to let Muslim communal raj be established in the Punjab in any form.** 
Thus observed Sardar Kharak Singh in the rourse of bia presidential address at the 
All-India Akhand Hindustan Oonferenc*e wbi<th opened at the Minto Park, Lahore 
on the liltli. June 1948. 

8. Pritam Singh Bhatia, Chairman, Eeception Committee, extending a wel- 
come to ail those present at the conference criticised what he described ss the weak 
leadership of the Akslis which is unfortunately misleading the Panth.*' He pointed 
out that one seat on the Aurangzeb Ministry was the price which bad been iHtid **for 
selling the Sikhs and for political dishonesty,** He maintained that even though the 
Sikhs had a different religion it was foolish to contend that they had nothinfc to 
do with the Hindus with whom they had common ties of social and political 
relations. 

Sardar Kharak Singh in his address, which was read by someone else aaid : 

'*It is indeed extremely painful that at the critical j^ost-war era India would 
not be free to play her full part Great Biitain clsims to be a champion of demo- 
cracy and freedom for small nations but it is not ready to set India free. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the Secreatry of State for India himself, more than 35,000 
Indians were either imprisoned or held under internment in March list. This 
clearly shows what the future intentions of British Government about India are. 
But nevertheless there is no dearth of Indians who are ready to co-0)>erate with the*' 
Government. Sir Homy Mody, Mr. Aiiey and Mr. Sirkar had hardly laid down 
thdr offices as Executive Coiincillors of th^ Viceroy, in protest against the repre- 
ssive policy of the Government before. Ur. Khare^ Sir Aziz*ul Hug and Sir Azhok 
Kumar have come in to take their places. Even now the Muslim League is busy 
in forming ministries in the provinces where a complete deadlock existed. Such a 
ministry has been set up in the N. W. F. P. also. It is very regrettable that even 
a Bikh has been found ready to join that ministry and provide an occaaion to 
others to say that the Sikhs who were so loud in their opposition of Pakistan are 
now Joining hands with its protagonists to facilitate its establishment. 

**1 have never been enamour^ of this so-called provincial autonomy. To me 
it looks like a farce. That is why 1 have always been opposed to office scceptanhee 
In my opinion the legislative asaemblics and ministerships can have little sense until 
we are independent I really cannot understaud the mentality of those who seem 
to consider that the salvation of their country or community lies in these ittstitu- 
Uona alone. I will not make here any comment about those who conseientioaily 
hold the a^ve opinion. But the action of those who enter the Assemblies with m 
declared object of wrecking the Ministries, and on a seat being offered ^ them la , 
the eabioet begin co-operating with it quietly, cannot but be considered as most 
dangerous. And yet it is this kind of people who pass as leaders of the Ptmilie 
They ciurM on what appeared Ilka a most ruthless campaign to wreck the Bikaa^^ 
der Mlnietxy but when they 'were given a aaat in hit cabinet ihrir A^Jiilon 
gbottt it elmiiged. These people have no principle el ell. They ooasUlm Hmti ill to 


fik in^ Qnita Mmtiy you muit htTe notieed liow Vtmj lim betti itiiiltig 

idfdloftHy eontmaietory Atatementi rfgftrdlng their ae^ivHifis io conneetioD witib llie 
iiiraetid^ of the Ffoniler ninletry end how et the end they heye joined tile ninie* 
try, their **fiindettientei differencee’* erith the MdiRlisn League notwithetiuiding, 
Saraar A]lt Singh claima to be a repreeentatiye of the minoritiea and m proteete 
of their nghta and aaya that if any iojoetiee ia done to the minoritfea, he will with- 
draw. It reealla to one^e mind how ezaetly aimllar atatements were nsed to be nade 
by Sardar Baldey Singh on hia Joining tiie mlniatry. He aaid that all reatrietioni 
on the nae of Jhatha would be remoyed, Qnrmukbi and Hindi would be treated 
at par with Urdu and Sikha would get thdr full 20 per cent abare in the aeryicea. 
A recent caae of not allowing Jhatka meat even in a preponderatingly Hindu 
Sikh diatriot of Earnal and the auperaeaaion by a Junior Muaaalman of tiie aenior- 
moat and otherwiae a moat deaerying Sikh candidate for the Direetorabip of 
Agriculture are alone aufficient to ahow that abaolutely no change haa come in the 
communal policy of the Punjab Goyernment. May 1 aak Sardar Baldey Singh 
what he haa done in proteat againat thia graye injuatioe to the Sikha and if he ia 
incapable of doing anything, why he ia clinging to hia poat ? 1 belicye Sardar AJit 
Sinim ^iil nl*0 protect the righta of the minoritiea aimilarly. 

*'8o far aa 1 have been able to ai^ 1 can make abaolutely no diatinction 
between Pakiatan and Aaad Punjab. Both are the achemea for viyiaection 

of India and both cut at the roota of ita unity and integrity. The aupportera 
of the Aaad Punjab acheme eay that they have put forward thia 

acheme to wreck the demand lor Pakiatan but ao far aa I can see they haye by 
eapouaing this acheme atrengthened the banda of the supporters of Pakiatan. It is 
quite possible that by taking adyantage of thia scheme the British imperialiata 
may tranafer the present Ambala Division to Delhi or U. P. and thereby the percentage 
of the Muslims may increase from 54 per cent to 62 or 70 per cent in the Punjab 
and thus a Muslim ItaJ* may be eatabTish^ in the Punjab. It is said that the 

Gongreas and Hindu Mahasabha leaders had become ready to concede Pakiatan 

and therefore no other altematiye was left except to demand re-distribution of the 
Punjab so aa to aaye aa much territory aa possible from bring included in 
Pakistan. As far as it is known neither tne Congreaa nor the Hindu Mahasabha 
haye conceded Pakistan but, be it aa it may, I want to declare from this platform 
once again*, that the Sikha will resist Pakistan with all their might to the last 
man and if Master Tara Singh and his party join hands with Mr. Jinnah in thia 
nefarious business of the yivisection of India the brave Sikhs will fight both 
Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Singh. 

*'From a careful study of Pakistan and Aasd Punjab schemes one is irresis- 
tibly driven to the conclusion that the safety of the Hindus and Sikhs of the 
Punjab lies in uniting together and becoming determined dot to let Muslim 
communal ‘raj’ be established in the Punjab in any form. These schemes are no 
Mlutions of the problems of the minorities. Hindus and Sikhs have no need to 
despair if tiiey are united. It is not an easy task for a majority community 
. of fust 54 per cent to *'rule over minorities constituting 46 per cent of the population 
if the minoritiea are ruled. T have no nmch love and respect for my Muslim 
brethren as for the Hindus. I am not for a war with Muslims but 1 am definitely 
for a settlement with them but the settlement must be on a basis which is equitable 
and honourable for both. If Muslims cannot compromise with the Hindus except 
on a basia of equality with them, how can they expect Sikhs to compromise with 
Muslima on any other basis.? The method which has been adopted in the Frontier 
of dividing and demorallaing the minorities is one which must create dietrust and 
hatred. It hai struck the Tenth* with resentment and I take the opptwtnniiy of 
declaring that Sardar AJit Sinah does not represent anybody except himself. ^ I 
must also declare that the central Akall Dal which has the support of the entire 
nationalist element amongst the Sikhs will always Utand for independence and unify. 
Our slogan ia *a united and an independent India* and In this we will lead the 
whole of the country at aoy cost**. * , , . . 

In the end Sardar Kharah Singh referred to the death of ex-Maharaja 
Ourchdran Sifwh of Nabha who died in internment and the dastardly murder of 
of Mr. Allah Mafehah whose death, be sidd, was indeed a great national lose. 

Akali (^fereiice'-*ReioIutioiis--4.Abore — 7tfa, June 1943 

AZAD PtntJAB SCHBMB SUP1K>R78D A OOWDBMVISD 

Two conferences of the Sikhs, haidly at a atone*s throw from each other 
wm held in the Mihto I^k on the occatibii the Jor Mela— the day of Gum 
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f othn. The AMI Ooateeooe wet pitsldad over by ffltr Hyjjfti 

mf^ot paaM e nwriation^ a»poiting the Paejtb edidle qj 

Alcri i Pet^ end the '^duud ffinduitan Opefeieiioe edopM e ntdoHOli 
bott the And PaoMb Seheme ee alw PaUi|^ demand, ft iiU^ 
to know that boUi Qieae NMtetiona wen paaM anaalBiowdy 
ifluiotit A BiDgie (UBsentlng voice in both the (KinferenoeB where enthaBliuuB am 
y”*.qig^--When ttwae teadn^na wetp adopted at botti the oonfarenoaa 
load j^u of *%at StI Akal” were ralaed. 

' ^^be_ Akhand Hlndnatan Conference paaaed two other raaoIndonA 1^ one 
of UieBea^it oAlled upon SeidAr BtldeV Singh to lesign u It wab of the view thht 
BO good hAd reBulted from the SikAuder-Baldev Singh Pact of ab the rcBOlutioB 
Btated Unionist-Akali Pacte 

The third teBOlution condemned the Action of 6* Ajit Singh in having ioioed 
the Mulim LBAgue Minietry in the N. W. F. Province. • 

The Akali conference paeBed three reBolutions in lees than three minutee. 

The reaolutionB were read and aeconded without any speecl^ae BeaidiB 
.the main Azad Punjab resolution of this conference, one condemn^ those Sikhs 
who had participated in the Lyallpur Hindu Conference. By the third resolution 
the conference condemned the attitude of the Hindu Press and requesM the 
Government of India to grant permission to the Akalis to start their own daily 
newspaper. By an amendment which was incorporated in the resolution the 
Government was asked to warn the Hindu Press not to write against the Sikh 
leaders because it might lead to a breach of the peace* 

Master Tara Singh, who made a comparatively moderate speech, declared that 
the Sikhe had a very minor quarrel with the Hindus but with the Mussalmani 
tiielr quarrel was based on political grounds, for the Sikhs could not agree to 
Pakistan in its present shape as it would mean their slavery and the establiiuiment 
of Muslim Bed for ever. 

To the Hindus, Master Tara Singh said that in order that their quarrel might 
end, the Hindus should in the first instance cease to ask the Sikhs to declare tnat 
they were Hindus. Secondly, they should not maintain, as had been done, that it 
were the Hindus who could make Sikh leaders. Masterjee said that the Sikhs did 
not want to be absorbed by the Hindus, nor did he want the Sikhs to remain under 
the permanent slavery of the Muslims, li^asterjee declared unhesitatingly that the terms 
^ the Siksnder-Baldev Singh Pact had not been honoured fully. Master Tsra' Singh 
seemed to have grown hopeless about the achievement of 'Swaraj’ as he had lost 
hope of achieving Hindu-Muslim unity. He therefore asserted that under such 
oircumstances the "Ehalsa Baj” would be the only alternative which, however, he 
said would be maintained by the support and with the goodwill of the two com- 
munities. 

Central Akali Dal— Akhand Hindusthan Conferanca 

BMolntloot— BoomI— Uth. and lOth. Jnna U4S 
Under the anepices of the Central Akali Dal an Akhand Hindustan Oonferenoe 
waa h fM on 19th nna 20th June at RoomLja place of historical importance in Ludhiana 
Diatiict. Baba Kkarah Singh presided. Ilie President, who arrived here accompaniail 
bj S. Labh Singh Narang and Bawn ^lun Singh on tto 19th, mm 
gKlnnded and accorded n warm reoepton al Jimraon Kidlway Stabon by the 
prominent citlaene and members of the Gordwara Parbaadhak Oommrttae. ^ ^ 
On Om 19tb and 20tb a grand oonferenoe was held which was attended by 
of pi^ h people. The Obairman, Beoeption Committee, General Sham 
Singh Roomi and tETPraBldent, Baba Kharak BiMA, Miv^ ^r j^rsM. Tim 
atrongly oondemned the vivisection of the Punjab and law and mmed 
tho public againat the aotlvitiee of tto M«te group to oawy out the PoW^ 
Sehem Ai^get the speakera wera B.^Ln^ Srugb Harram &«a Sli^ 

Punn Singh and 6. Ajidb Bin,^. The fdfeving naolatioiu mm 

oonferonoe eonaidera the Pakiatan and Aaed Panto Sohemee at^Ugidi: 
Mrimtal to the Paatb and eoontey and attonilr eeodom it. India: M 
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toduang S. Btfdal Sioich OnwilMr Md Uattar Uote Singh iA» hiTe hMB iatinwd 
wlSimt nny trid. 

Tli« Shrommni A kali Dal 

Comifelttot MMtlagf--*A»viliir«--4ili. ft 5th. Jsat 1545 
AEID PUVJAB TBBBITOftlBB FiZBD . 

Ao ImporUiit meeting of the Executive of the ShromanI Akali Dal wae 
held at Amritsar on the 4th. Jnne 1543, for three hoah in its office under the 
presidentship of Master Tara Singh. 

The meeting discussed the Asad Punjab scheme and after some discnssion 
fixed the territoriis of Asad. Punjab which included the divisions of Ambala, 
Jullunder and Xjihoxe and the districts of Lyallpur, Montgomery and a part 
of Multan. 

The meeting also considered the attitude of the Hindu papers towards the 
Akalis and decided to start a 6ikh dally to counteract tha propaganda of the 
Hindu papers. The Executive decided to suspend the District Akali Jatha, 
I^Allpur in view of its opposition to S. A. D. and form a new one. 

On the next day, the 5th. June, *.the Working Oommittee of the Shromani 
Akali Dal issued the following statement about- the Asad Punjab scheme:*— 

*Tbe Shromani Akali Dal have received enquiries from various places about 
its notion of the Asad Punjab and its boundaries. In this connection, the Shromani 
Akali Dal hereby declares that in the Asad Punjab the boundaries shall be fixed 
after taking into consideration the population, property, land revenue and historical 
traditions of each of the communities. An independent and impartial commission 
alone can finally decide the demarcation of boundaries. Further, the Shromani 
Akali Dal is of opinion that if the new demarcations are effected on the above- 
mentioned principles then the Asad Punjab shall comprise of Ambala, Jullundur, 
Lahore Divisions and out of the Multan Division Lyallpur District some portion of 
Montgomery and Multan districts. The Shromani Akali Dal shall make its demand 
t>f ^ese demarcations and shall fight for the same.” 


The All India Sikh Youth Conference 

Annual Seesipn — Lahore — 30th. ft Slst. January 1943 
Presidential Address 


A call to the Sikh youths to join the' military in as large numbers as possible 
was made by Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, M.L.A., presiding over the All-India 
Bikh Youth Conference held at Lahore on the 50th. January 1948. 

He said that if they loved their country they should be prepared to risk their 
lives for the proteotion, integrity and honour of their homeland. The war was 
being fought at our gates on the eastern side. People in Calcutta and other to^e 
in Bibgal nad already had a little taste of the horrors of war. Many young men 
had already joined the army and taken to military careers. There was no nobler 
profestion during war and also in peace time than the profession of a soldier. 
Military training even though for a short time would make them physically fit 
and would teach them diBcifUne. With a spirit of violence pervading the whole 
world India alone could not rely upon non-violence. 

DisonMing the political situation in tiie conn^, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Bingh 
recalled the events foUowiug Lucknow Pact of 1916 and said that out of cdieer 
disgust msd desperation, opiniou was gaining gronud in an important section of tto 
Bixh community thst unless tiie Pnnjab was redistributed into two provinoee, eo 
thst the predominantly Muslim areas were separated to form either a eepatate 

E rovinee nr Joined witii N, W. F« P. there conid be no fnture for the mlnoritiei 
1 the Pnnjft. The propaganda in IsYonr of Pakistan by the Muslim Leegneb Ihe 
provision in the Cripps proposals giving provinoei the option to join or not to Join 
the Indian Union nna the unoertmnty of the vieir of reepohtible British stateawma 
regarding Pakistan in sfdte of the anthMtative and wiigh^ opinion of H. fi. tite 
y&etoy InhtoCaletttta apeeeh rsiaiffing the nnlty an important 
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OH of tho SiUi oomiBiiiiitj to adopt tibo erf of Piiiijid>\ So jOWiidl 

a happier name had been aeleetea lor the uoKan, but the gttieiia of ii 
laol that th^ leemed to hare loot all hope of leoeifliig ]aatice Itobei thev em* 
n power in the Panjab. The originator! of the ery of '*Asad Pihijab*^ w 
iih widi to have an independent province aa the name Indicated ontaidi the 
Pldon of India* llief only wanted aeparation of the origind Ihinkb froaa 
jreitera diitriete annexed to it by Maharaja Itanjit Singh }aat iSi Bind waa eepdfaled 
iron Bombay or Oiiaaa from Bihar* He waa peraonally of the view that tidi' 
propaganda in favour of **Aaad Punjab** abould not be earried too far, leat they ^ 
ahoula be loat in the maae of internal eontroveray and forget the real iaaue cl 
of awaraj for the whole of Ipdia* They ahonid not rule out of the poaaibiUty ii 
the majority community in the Punjab giving the Bikha their rightful place. 
e» ^ Oonoluding, Bardar Bahadur U]jal Bingb emphaaiaed that it waa high time 
that they ahonid all riae above party atrife and communal rivalry and with united 
action firat try to win freedom* They ahould have enough time to deal with one 
another if any party peraiafced in unreaBOnableneai. He exhorted the Bikha to act 
upon the high ideal# of their great gurus and oaating away petty bickeringa atand 
t^ether in the aervioe of the country and communiU. 

Befdre the conference oommendl^ Master Tara Singhs Preaident of the 
Bhromani Gnrdwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal, performing the 
flag hoiating ceremony, atreaaed the neceaaity of maintaining internal peace in theae 
cfitical timea* 

Rtoaolntiona— tnd Day— Lahore— Slat Jannary 104S 
BEVEREKOnM ON *'AZAD PUNJAB** MOVS 


A deciaion to take a referendum on the question of redistribution of the bonnda- 
riea of the Punjab with a view to establiahing *'Azad Punjab”, waa taken at the 
Conference which concluded on the next day, the Slat* January. The Conference 
waa addreaaed among others by Dr. B. 8. Moonje^ Dr. Sir Ookulchand Narang, 
Master Tarasingh and Giant 8hersing» 

The main resolution of the Conference which was moved by Master Taraaingh'a 
Party and strongly opposed by a section of the Conference representing the Bawalpmdl 
diviaion stated— 

*ln view of the fact that the working of the provincial constitution based on the 
cbmmunal award has proved detrimental to the interests of the Bikhs and Hindua 
in the Punjab that they see no hope of improvement so long as the reigna of 
Government remain in the hands of a permanent statutioty Muslim majority ; that 
efforts are being made to make their position still worse by the movement 
of Pakistan ; and that the Bikhs have declared their resolve not to tolerate this 
attack on their culture and position ; this Conference expresses its opinion that 
the Bikh position can only be re-established by readjusting the boundaries of the 
Punjab by the transfer of the predominantlv Muslim distriota to N. W. F. P. and 
appeals to the Bikh youths to support this demand* 'rhis Conference urges that the 
Siu and Hindu minorities in these separaM districta!,' annexed with N. W. F* P., 
be granted the same weightage and safeguards as are provided for Muslim minorities 
in C. P. and Madras.” 

There was a heated discussion on the resolution for over four hours* The op* 
ponenta of the resolution characterised this move as a new stunt started by the 
Government to break the solidarity of the Bikh community while the supporters 
emphasis^ that it waa a counterblast to tbe Pakistan scheme. The opponents moved 
aa amendment to the effect that a referendum be taken and if two-third Sikhs of 
the Punjab voted for the redistribution of boundaries then the demand ahould be 
presaed otherwihe it should be dropped. . ^ x 

The amended resolution waa passed by a majority of votes. 


Fobmation of National Govt* Urobd 
The other resolutions passed by the conference urged the formation of a 
National Government on the basis of coalition of all parties and communitieSi the 
immediate release of political prisoners ; reservation of five per cent . appointments 
in the Central and All- India services for Bikhs. Another resolution urged upon the 
Maharaiaa of all Bikh States, particularly those of Kapurthsla and Jind, to take 
immediate and effective steps to restore the Bikh chazaete of their respeetive Btatsa 
by M aoeointing Bikh Prime Minister: (b) fixing special rii^ts for the Bikha In 
(c) wcMnWog Panjabi o^ f^eounluigiiMa 

and mtMna it, taMbing aomiralMrjr in tlw Btntt Mhoola ; (d) anaeliiiK BiUi Om* 
miM ikati irith a ykm to banding om tho aBanagmiant o( SiUi Xh^anv to 


: TBaj^vimmisias^ 

lit 0U 9i ii» Etetii s (e) (riMerring alt &m IHUi iawHMalidft 'mat'^tarn'ilt 
aii^aittai f Ifl thfly iwniica. 

"%Sdz«iiiiig the «(» to tolmd thet the Hiedoe end Biid» 

would shiid eem miDce o( tbehr blood to oii»ote the. Pildstoii tchome wHdiu ho 
bdieTodi im the etootioii of (be Britiih GoTeroieeiit. The Piin}bb. he Mdd, ehooid 
oot be ofnid of Poldf ton. The Punjob woo to f word orm of Indio while Boito; 
whkii woo oho oihioted b; Uie Fokhtoo oehime, woo the broin. He woo onto too , 
when both Pnojob ond Bengoi wooid rioe ogoinot the Pokioton oobexne, it wwnld «Bo 
ile ewii dooth. Ckwclndli^ he oppeoled to to SIkho ond Hindoo of to Ponlob to 
ioin tooelhor to oopooe Pokioton. 

MMier Poraotnph, in to oouroe of o brief opeeoh, ooid (hot there oeomed to 
hove been oome miounderetonding obout their demond for the rediotributioo of to 
bonadorleo. of to Punjab. Ao o matter of loct he ond his party were etrongly in # 
lot onr of to formation of o Notional Goreroment, but the pr(H) 08 ol lor to ^Aiid 
Pnnjob” woo o more to eripple to Pokioton ocheme. He oooarra the opponento oi 
to reoolution of the **A«ia Punjab” that he woe prepared to accept any amendment 
to to oeheme for the rediotribution of boundorieo. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee— New Delhi— 13th Febmary 1943 

Bblbase or Mahatma Gandhi Ubgbd 

The Working Committee of to All-Indie Notionoliot League, held at New Ddhi 
on the 13th. February 1943, Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta preeiding, paeeed a reoolution 
ezpreooing concern at to oorreopondence between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi 
whidh culminated in to foot 'Ihe reootution ezpreoseo the fbar that, in riew of hh 
age and to duretion of the foot, to danger of oeriouo resulto to bio heolth and Ufa 
cannot be minimioed, and it ohould kfi the duty of every one to explore every method 
by which hie life can be oaved. 

“While there hao been an improvement in to oituation,” prooeedo the reoolu- 
tion, “Mahatma GandAifhao himoelf reaffirmed bio faith in non-violent action 
and repudiated the diotorbances of the last six months. The Committee, there- 
fore, earnestly suggests hts unconditional release to give Mahatma Gandhi an 
opportunity to survey the situation de novo as he himself has stated in hie cor- 
resnondenoe with the Viceroy, and feels confident that as a result of hia review, he 
will use all his undoubted influence towards checking disorder and violence which 
have already done so much harm to the coonto.” 

The Committee affirms its support to the Mohasahha in all legitimate olepa to 
roiUt the disruption of the country and expresses gratitude to the Viceroy for hia 
recognition of the fundamental unity of India. The committee “baa noted a wel- 
come chaDgoiii Mr. JinnaWa outlook as can be seen from his recent uBeranoes 
and aasures him that any settlement of India’s political problem consistent with 
India's national solidarity tot he and the Muslim League might suggest will re» 
csive the most careful consideration of nationalist India.” The committee notea 
*with particular disapproval to Government's policy in refusing the demand for 
a National Govsmmeot by denying to representative character of each political ^ 
party or group by turn, and yet not taking into toir counsel at least Those gnmpe 
that are willing to run a Ngional Government to<4ay.” 

The Committee expressea lerious anxiety at to sberteg^ of food and condemns 
to deamese allowance g^vsp to Government employees as meagre and inadequate. 
It urgsB to cptabliBhmfint of an eyaouesa commission to deal with to probUnia ot 
evioua^n^ . 

Delhi— 21«i. April 19^ 

jOospnunD 

Hm Wedting OuDmittM of MattoMlMLeagMtluidttNeeiXMiil 

on the.21nt. iMA Mr. JfMM in Ae Ma, foMdf • iMolmloK 

niiljUa to Mr. JSmwV# q,weli at the HiiolbB LMgne mbmI MMkMi Midi to tke^ 
^BOoMfflaai ol toi i toi tw i. "Botb^ dtoluw toeiwiritoioB, e Hitinri 




FBOCXBS^ 

wisi Btlioiialism in Uiit 

Id destroy «Bd sabsUiate la Mr plsro s viviseeted laW 

fsiistieism sad a poUtloal ideology of the Middle Ages wbidHy C 

I pieseat tiaies. The lone of Uie dMibrnttoae kss beea highly pKoloeitf?e sUd 
tate aad plays iato the heads of the eneaiieo of fadVe freedoTO^^^ M 
speech ia psrtioalsr is a rsia, igooraot and malieiotts diatribe 
las la psrtioalsr sad has been xeadroed possible becaase of the panderloi 
the Oofrerameat of the Leagae’s asethods of intlmidaUoa and bullying. 

**In the nanie of the Indian nstioii| this meeting deelares that the eouatry iHtt 
never tderate the proposed Fakistaa whi<^ wiU dlyi<to the nation into two heitfle 
eamp^ warring on eaeh other lor all Ume» The enoooragement which the Govern^* 
eroat has given to the Leagae is clearly in parsnit of its anabashed policy of divide 
and rale. This meeting earnestly warns its Muslim fellow-countrymen aigainst 
falling into this imperialist trap and thereby leading this country into a disaster 
which will be rniaous alike to Hindus, Mnalims and other citirons. As against 
tUa snicidal policy of Pakistan, this meeting earnestly invites the attention of 
Indian Mnalims to the speeches and writings of the Turkish Press Ddigation wtiA 
reeeatlf visited this country under the lesdership of Mr. Atay and commends the 
patriotic example of the ddegation to all Muslims in India.** 


Bolutioh Of PaasEWT Dbadx«oox 

The Oommittee declares that the only way out of the present impasse is the 
almaltaneoas withdrawal by the Oongress of the resolution of August 8 last sad 
the release of the Ooagress lesdera by the Qovernment, The Committee also says 
it is open to the Qovernment of India and tiie Secretary of State even in these 
deplorable oircumstanoes to prove their honafidea by Installing in office those parties 
in the country who are pledged to the support of the war and who though not so 
vocal as the Oongress and the Muslim League, constitute an overwhelming 
majority of the people of India. 


Working Committee — New Delhi — 27lh. April 1943 

Bengal Ministbeial Tangle 


The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, which met at 
New Delhi on the 27th. April 1943, adopted a resolution on the Bengal situation In 
which it aaaerted that the Governor had acted In utter disregard of conatitutional 
propriety and that '*hi8 sole object in taking over the powers and passing the budget 
was to make it easier for the contemplated Nazimuddin^inistery to remain in 
office without calling a meeting of the Legislature until tbe next budget and 
enabling that Ministry in the meantime to demoralise tbe Legislature within the 
next twelve monthe**. The resolution condemned **the utterly reactionary compoaition** 
of the new Miniatry. 


The Punjab Provincial Women*s Conference 

Annual Sesaion^LcJiore— 21at. June 1943 


**By refusing to their relatives interviews with the Gk>ngress prisoners and the 
detenus, the Government of the Punjab had set up a. new record in the history of 
repeessibn. It ia moat dondemnable that even mothera put behind the bars, in the 
name of the Menoe af India, were not permitted to see their obildren of tender 
age^who bad been weeping in vain to have a glimpse of their Mamas.**— lliue 
observed Shrimati Framvati Thapar, Seoretaiy, Punjab Branch of the All Indhi 
Womea’a Conference, while speaking at a conference held under tbe ausplM of the 
Punikb Branch in the Fateh Chand Odiege, Lahore on t^ 2lBt. June ^IJMd on a 
lemtlon, asking that mothers at least should be allowed to interview their ohiidroa 


of tmoer age. 

Shrimatt RanMkuri Nthru pmbled ow the coofenoee. 

Amon g thoM pment $ltf Mm cnfMeae. i»«e Mm Bam Baran Dai, un. Anaa4 
JtmMr, Mn. Bai, Hn. JM*. Mn. Maharaj BriikM Kapur, BhrkaaH 

Mn. B. L. BaltU Bum, Mm Situ Buri^ Mm St^. Wh;. Mm 

Mtm Bairn SiMar, m$. CkatnM, Mn. SabbermO, Ifa.. Mt^oaml Lai Urn 



IIP mmnm tidtiNcttAL wohm 

: llnu Pinin Ibrnnh 

tSe IfiMla SlibATidyiilyft, 8lr Bsm fidioof 

Mbb* Bakmbdei KBBBtJ’fl Sfiiob 

In opeoiiiK. the oonference^SAKinal^ Rame$huri Nehru referred to the **itpliettry 
in 8 m emtr; which died resutted in the ImpriMnment of Mre. Vijaya LaMskmi 
Pandit, President of the Ail-Indie Women’s Oonferenee, of the president^leet Mre. 
Kamata Chhaiopadhya, Raj Kumari Amrit Kour end meny other prominent women 


Thoie elienmstenees resulted in meking both the provinoiel es elso the oentrel 
orgimisetion ineotiTe end neither could he^e their ennuel oonferenoes* 

were now in e littie better olreumstence, beceuse they were able to get 
together* It. hes, therefore, tteen decided to infnse new life into the provindel 
orgenisetion, In which young blood hed come in. 

ne new prorinoiel committee of 85, which wes elected to^lay, among otheie 
indudes Beguvn ^tikhar*ud*Dint Khadija Minhaj, Mrs*' Oauha, Mrs. Bedi, Begum 
Afmot, Mrs. Kunti Bhandati^ Wazir Begum, Baji' Raehida Latif Begum, Mrs. 
Perin Rpmeeh Chandra, Mrs. B. L, Ralita Ram, Mr. Soni, 8m. Rameehuri Nehru, 
Kanwarani Duleep Singh and Mrs. Wattal. 

Resolttttoiis— E nd PassmirT Dbadlodk 


Mrs. L. C, Jain mo?ed the first resolation ’'deploring the state of political dead- 
lock in the conn try’’ and demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
leaders *to start negotiation with them with a view to ending the present deadlock.” 

The resolution expressed the view that ”that was the only course of action 
which would lead to the achievement of the ideal of the Alliea Nation.” All the 
people and organisations were appealed to, to '’pool their efforts to secure the release 
of Gandhijee and other leaders as a preliminary to the formation of a National 
Government.” 

Mrs. Jain reviewed the political developments In the country ever since the Oripps 
Jugglery failed. She maintained that the whole country was at the back of ^ 
demana for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, 

Mrs. Perin Romeeh Chander, who seconded the resolution, urged the British 
Government to release the leaders without delay, as she maintained that only the Iril 
gates stood in the way of unity and agreement among the leaders of the various 
parties. 

Shfimati Rameehuri Nehru, while oomifienting on the resolution, regretted the 
present attitude of the British imperialists towards India. 

8he asserted that the responsibility of the disturbances did not lie on the 
shoulders of the Congress. The j)reseDt deadlock was due to the attitude of the 
British Government and their representatives in India. She added that when history 
would be written it would reveal the shocking story of repression in India. She had 
no doubt that not only the whole of India, but every right thinking person in all 
parts of the world, was at the back of the demand tor the release of Gandhiiee uskd 
other Ckmgress leaders. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Food Bitdatiok in thb Oountet 


Miss Puran Mehta moved the second resolution "drawing the attention of the 
Government to ^e gravity of the food situation in the country, the scarcity of food 
and clothing and the abnormal rise in prices” which was "causing intolerable hard- 
ships jparticularlv to the poor population of the towns.” 

The resolution also appeafed to the "big samimiars and to the millowners of 
the province to do their dutt in giving relief to the poor ^ providing them with 
grains and cloth at rates that are within their means.” Tne resolution expressed 
concern at the closing of atta depots in Lahore and asked the Government to secure 
suiBcienf foodstuffh for the poor, ' 

The mover criticised the "unmethodical ways of the Government*’ and said 
that It was a pl^ that they in the Punjab, which was the home of wheat, 
were crying for "atta”. 

Bigum Almas seconded the resolution, which was pai^ unanimously. 

RiQBT to l OTgR TBS W 

Aekarya Ram X^st^moved the foUowlDg resdutlon ; 
k conferen^ feels that the canOellidon U the right of political prisonsis 

tp Interriew their xdatives and ^teds is indetateible on 



tvan *18 [ 


^BooBBDiRGd jmtiKBmjimM 




« iMMtioa (tf the code fw the treetaMai of poUtte^ 

.11 -.xL;.9aS 1 * • e m 


f ! ill wiliied oottatriw. It it ptrtloiiltrly lumli to MfiMa to 

.periodleal interviews witli thenr elilldenie Wi reo^ the govacnmiBl^ 
Mm tbeir poliey in this matter and even if they pertietln refnaing to i 
tti general right of ail political priaonera to interview their frtonmi and i 
it leaat to permit auob interviewa in the oaae of mothdre having T 
tender age.” 

Shnmati PremvaH Thapar, in aeoonding the resolution, said that It was Hm 
heit^t of ln]aatioe that interviewa were not allowed to Oongreaa detenoa and 
prisoners. Even the non*official jail visitors, who were permittedT to see mnrdereff 
in jail, were not allowed to see the Oongresa detenus. 

Shrimati RatMBhuri Ifehru^ white commending the resolntioo to the meeting* 
mid that no words could be strong* enough to condemn the attitude of the 
Qovernment sufficiently in disallowing interviews to or with the Oongresa 
prisoners. This was unknown in any civilised country. 

The resolution was passed. 

HlNtU INTBBTATB BTJOOBBBION BILL 

Mrs. Bam Saran Da% then moved the following resolution : 

*Thia conference appeals to the Hindu public and to the members of 
Central Assembly to support the Hindu Intestate Bucoession Bill which has 
been referred to a Select Committee by the Central Legislature. This Bill far 
from being contrary to the tenets of Hindu Law is a correct exposition and 
interpretation of its spirit and of the real intention of its framers.” 

The mover of the resolution, who is the wife of the well-known Sanatanist 
leader B. B. Bam Saran Das who is the General President of the Punjab Baiiatan 
Dharam Pratinidhi Babha, said that there was no reason why girls should not 
be given equal rights and a share in the patrimony. 

Miss Sahherwalt seconding the resolution, maintained that the Bill was In no- 
way gainst the Hindu Dharma and its scriptures. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. W 

Shrimati Bameshuri Nehru appealed to the women to send a large number of 
representations to the legislative department of the Central Legislature and the 
Select Oommittee supporting the Bill. 

Childbbn’b Aid Sooibty 

Mrs. J?ci» moved the following resolution : * 

"This conference supports the demand of the Children’s Aid Bocity for the 
enactment of a Children’s Act for the province. Such an Act is long overdue 
and the world war should not be made a pretext for the refusal of protection to 
thousands of unfortunate children in this province. We are of the opinion that 
legislation for their protection is the only way to put an end to the exploitatim 
of children.” 

Mrs. Bat said that the children of to-day would be the oitisens of to-morrow. 

It was therefore their duty to see that the children were brought up pro- 
perly and in a healthy atmosphere. It was the duty of each one of them not 
to look after their own children, but also to see that no child went astray and 
fell into undesirable hands. 

Mrs. Mahara^ Kisken Kapur seconded the resolution, which was passed, 
DBABNB88 ALLOW ABOB 

Shrimati Sttshlata moved the last resolution demanding Bs. 15 as deamesi 
allowance for every woman teacher in all schools drawing upto Rs. 150 p« ii. 

The mover demanded that the status of women teachers should be raised. 

The resolution was passed. ... , ... . . 

Shrimati Bameshuri Nehru in her closing speech expressed the hope that this 
new oommittee would carry on the work with great enthusiasm. 

PUBJAB BeABOB’ 8 AonVlTIBB 

Shrimati Premvati Thapar^ secretary of the Punjab Branch, while presentiiig 
the report id the work of the PniriM Branch said that their activities were, ml 
round imd of a varied nature. The Punjitb Branch was doing Its utmost to IbM 
the status of women and children «nd preparing tiiem to be 
IS. They were engaged in social reform work and their . i 
rudnlng the Lahore Women’s Rescue Homs, Ohildren’s Aid 
‘ Babha, Istri Bahaik Behool, Harijan Bewak San^ 



TBS 


HoijiM. Md . «>»e oT than . '.- J^ . % - :.:.»**>>■ 

sdawm in jiOs md loiHnd ilttr dwai io Hm aMatal iiAtel. IM 
ku m, iMOfaifti is lii* wiity of tbe pcopi* of ladU and to tiM iati| 
lodio bONidl. ■ Hfodattao «m tfaeir eonottj and tb«y did not boUofo in •fit 
it intO' Mi^MnU pnrto. 


The Communist Party of India Congress 

itt. CongrciU SfiMion— Bombay— 23rd. May 1943 


Hr. Dtof (^enliif Speeeh 

TIm first Oongrass of the CommuDist Party of India was fonnallT ioangarated 
on thafiSrd. May isasat the Kamgar Maldan, Bombay, before a large number of workers 
and nearly three-hundred delegates to tilie party convention who bad come from all 
parts of India. Placards were displayed in various languages containing slogans 
appealing to the people to unite to defeat the Axis powers and to grow more food 
and stressing the need for communsl unity snd demanding the release of 
(jongrese leaders. 

Mr. Bankim Mukherji, President of the AlMndia Kisan Sabha, hoisted the 
eommunist fiag* Explaining the significance of the flag, Mr. Mukherji said thst 
apart from symbolising the solidarity of the working class it was under the Bad 
Banner that the Biusian soldiers gallantly fought and threw back the Nasi invadera. 
He warned the workers not to be oomplascent about the war but to give thdr bmt 
efibcts for the defeat of the Axis powers. 

Mr. 8, A, Dange, founder member of the Communist Party of India, ex- 
liplainlng the signifioauoe of the party Congress declared that the Communist Party 
which starts with five members fifteen years ago had to-day over 15,000 membera 
besidea yait number of workers who follow the lead of the Communist Party. 
With its fundamental policy opposed to Fascism and Nanism, the Communist Party 
was quick to realise the grave danger to the entire working claw and to freedom 
by the onslaught of the totalitarian powers. The Communist Party of India aUll 
remained a biHwark againtt Imperialism and for the purpose of crushing the Axis 
meuaee and for the attainment of independence the^ wanted the establishment of a 
national government in India. Congress-League unity, he said, was of paramount 
impoctanoe and the party would strain its most for the consummation of 
•u& unity. Mr. Danye added that the immediate task of the party was to carry on qn 
egUadon anocessfuUy for the release of Congress leaders from the jails. 

Warning against sabotage and other Internal strife, Mr. Dange said that numy 
peoifie doubted Uie wisdom of the Communist Party’s stand especially after the 
■rreste of Mehatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders on August 9. In spite or 
the calumny heaped on the party members, they stood resolute and warned the 
people not to fall prev to the provocations olfered on all hands. That their advice 
and policy was essentially sound was borne out from the correspondence exchanged 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy recently in which the former staM that 
aotc of cabotage had not had the sanotion of the Congress. 

Messages of greetings from the Communist Parties of Canada, England and 
Sbuth Africa were read at the meeUng. 


BlBBANUliBHT OF COMMUNIST INTB&NATIONAL 
Mr. P. C- JoBhi, General Beoretary of the Communist Party of India 
kaued the following sUtement:^ - . , ^ 

The Commnniet Part^ of' India fniiy supporta the pzopoaal of tba Bxeeuave 
Committee of the Oommunfst International which fceee the oommunict parties in 
the different ooun tries from the obligationf arising from the statutes and deelaiona 
of the various Congrees of the Oommuniet International. This propoeal is a 
powerful blow againet all reactionary eiements who are using the existenoe of the 
wocM coiivmtinlft centre in Moscow as an exeuae for their snaeliiftatioiie againsi the 
Soviet Union and to prevent the dosest eo^cmiiatba between the United Natione: 

between Brildn, Amerioeaiid tiie 0; & at this ozitied and ^ ‘ 
moment in the msr rndnst tiie Facoiil : 

^ ^ i The E. 0. d £ has iwtied a diii^ esM tetys oemKamudit^ p^^ 


.liibrt to anno Um worltoc daw and tto ‘po^'- 'ln\..llft^ ^ , 
latntiiio far tha raDraiM tadr of amld^ togathtt againat taadat 
Ilia find iwtdaa wUon aia daa to opaa now aliir the elaaiiag g| 
iiniiig jMitriotfan. aaU*aaeiifidag emict lot the imobiliaadon of Iha pai^ m! m 
timj war of Ubaratioa of the peoidao from tha meneoa of faaoita^thta a fiw 
Hit of iotirmtidiiAl commuiiiim to-dAV. 

By knookiig the bottom of the pxe}adio6B igiinit the Ocwiintero tlie piopo^ 
jrUI mike the bromleet nitioail iiiiUy poeelble in enoh country end pave m 
lor the cloeed jolDt lotion between the membere of the United Nitione in d^kH 
the fiml deith blow igiinet fieoiet imperliiiem for the freedom of ill the pec^ 
of the world end lay the baaia for the Tiotory of world aooialiem on » vaater plane 
than ever before. 

Party Convention— Bombay— 26th. May 1943 

Mr. P. C. Jeahrt Addreae 


l&rAitig patriotia^ aelfHMcrtfioing effort Iw the imobUlaitkm of the pa^e 
hmy wir of Ubemtion of the people! from the menece of fasoitm^thii li 

1—1. 1 1^1 j 


Exhorting the delegatee to intensify their efforts on the food and production » 
fronts and to wean away people from committing acta of sabotage and hindering 
war efforts, Mr. P. C, Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, 
in an address to the Party Convention at Bombay on the 26lh. Blay 1948 emphaaiiea 
that only if they made all those campaigns go with a bang would they be 
able to do anything practical to solve the national crisis. '^Everything else is empty 
phrases", he said, adding, "there is no other shoruout to National Government, 
BO other way out of the ditch in which our country is." 

The Party Convention proper began this morning in the auditorium of Che 
B. M. Bhatt School, Parel. The hall was tastefully decorated with Red ftage and 
portraits of prominent Communists throughout the world were hung on the walle. 
On ei^er aide of the dais were hung two big portraits of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Mr. M, A. Jinnah against the background of the Congress and Muslim League 
{[age respectively. 

Ae the present Party Congress is the first of its kind since the OommonietHt 
ae a party started their activities in India, Mr. Joshi gave an elaborate review of 
how the party gradually grew up in strength and came to occupy its present poeition* 
**We have grown from a tiny group ten years ago to a major political organiaatlon 
that can stand its own ground among the Indian people on the basis of Its own 
political policy, on the strength of what appeal it makes to our patriotic people. In 
the dark horizon that is India to-day, the existence and growth of our parj^ fo 
the silver-lining. We have grown as no other party has grown in the paat. Brem 
a hunted underground organisation, we have become a major t)oliticHl party." 

Diaoussing the war, Mr. Joshi said. The dilemmk of the Congress patriot is, 
'How can it be a people's war for us when the Biitish are sitting op top of us ?' 
From where did it arise ? They fiddled with two abstract categories, imperialism 
and Faaoiam. They did not see world imperialism as one system which is finally 
cracking up rkht under our eyes. They saw our people apart from the peoples of 
the World.^ Mr. Joahi asserted that if they regarded it as the war of British 
Imperialists, they would pass helpless from British imperialists to Japanese /asciila. 
The path to freedom, he said, lay tiirough successful defence of Indie, which de- 
manoed the uniting of* her people in an alliance with the peoples of the world to 
fight this war as the patriotic war for all. 


Cbipps Mibbiov 


Bef erring to the Grippe’ Mission, Mr. /oeM said that the Congress stand was, 
"Give ns National Government and we will defend the country." The iBegue eald : 
"Give us eelf-deUnrmination and we will help you to defend the country with or 
without the Coogrewi." "Imperialist reactionaries hsd won and called off the 
negotiatione" said Mr. Joehi. ^They used the promise of future freedom to ealm Db ' 
peoples of the United NationB. They used the Indian disunity to deny power «o 
the Lengue or the OongisM. Neither the Congress nor the League took the initiattve 
Id lorge a united front to face Sir Staflord (Bppa, him up die, imp^liit lum 
end jointly rouse the people for national defence. Both looked to the impeswHi 
govmnment for power. Neitter trusted the other and both loot." / 

- Beviewtng the eventa that led up to die passing of the August zesol«tlp^^ % 
the Oonpeie the eu^ipt^PIMalBgs/^M^osM said that bf the 
soaoliiSm the Congxesa, for the first time, declared » otoar and 
thiit tteWld ato& divided into two eampe mid lodia'i idaee wae with Iho^^tid 
The OoBgieie deckoed Its williiHineie to pertidpete in the 

M ^ ■ ■ ■■■. ■ 


ocnombb . 

» NAtioiiftl Gotttnunaiit sod hid wikfld for « MUlonient foi nfifertohit^x 
iidt^ Mahatma &andhi not Pandit Makru took a atop towaidi satfonol obitj 
which filmo could icolate impcrioUit rctctioa ihd be the beelc of uiiity viSi the 
United Nitione. Thus the edTenoe in policy— deeUxition of williiigneee to defend 
IniHelii allience with the United Netione— wee neROtWed by the threat of blowing 
up the defence of India in caee the Britieh imperialieta did not agree to hand over 
power. **Wbat waa the basia of thia apparent contradiction f” aeked Mr. Joahi. 
%OW do they evolve a practical el<>gan that negatee their own deaired policy f 
Becanee they do not re^rd national defence ae a paramount duty. Beeauee they 
tldnk defending India, ae it ia, ia defending their alavery.’* 

Condemning the Qoveinment’a action in arreatin^ Oongreaa leadera, Mr. Joahi 
eaid that &e Government’s actioO threw many patriots into the arma of the *'fifth 
column” and destroyed the people’s morale. Forces were let loose out of which 
only the Japanese invader could gain. 

Gandhiji’s Stawd 

Dealing with events leading up to Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, Mr. Joahi said 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s letters to the Viceroy had great political ei^ificaiice. 
Their positive content was repudiation of sabotage and anarchy, willingness for 
settlement and anxiety over the food crisis. It told Congressmen that sabotage 
was not Congress policy and bis letters became a powerful lever in the hands of 
the Communists to wean away honest Congressmen from the “dftb column.” The 
general outlook of a patriot to-day, Mr. Joahi added, was that he sat at home dr 
in jail demoralised. But as long ae they held this outlook, they would once again 
fall victim to the ’’fifth column” at any stage, through the food end or with 
invasion. 

Japan, he said, had entered the war for the domination of Asia. India 
WM the biggest and easiest prize for her. She must either get India or see India 
being used as a base to wipe her out. The worse the situation for the Axis in the 
^est, the more desperate the Japanese must become iu the East and strike hardest 
^t the weakest spot. 

After referring to the campaigns carried on by the Communist Pary for the 
rdeace of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, Mr. Joahi stressed the im- 
portance of bringing about Congress-League unity. “Hunger had done it better than 
anything else. Formulation of demands was not enough because they were patent. 
Wnat was needed was a positive and widest building of unity to intervene in the 
immediate situation. To abuse the bureaucrat to place the patriot is to go the way 
the patriot himseli went and out of which it is our task to rescue him. Verbal 
exposure of the bureaucracy is 8atysgraha and not Bolshevism. It is to parade our 
hslplessnesB befpre the bureaucracy and inability to win the people iu support of 
party policy.” 

^ Referring to the campaign for the release of the Congress leaders, Mr. Joahi 
Aaid that keeping up an agitation as a general auti-repreBsioii campaign would be 
playing into the hands of the bureaucracy and not really working to get the leadera 
out. To get Mahatma Gandbi out they should appeal to all to stop sabotage and 
explain that every bomb thrown was a bomb thrown at the leaders. 

IKDIA’8 DEFFNOS 

Discussing the role of the Indian army, Mr. Joahi said that it was important 
to popularisa vigorously the role of all Allied armies and above all the Indian 
army. The turn in the war meant a change in the role of the British and Indian 
armim. They must be popularised as armies of Indian defence and not looked 
upon or treats as armies oj^ccupation. It did nd>t matter what the motive of the 
British rulers was in defeniuj; India. What would happen to post-war India 
depended upon whether the existing soldiers could hold the front now or not and 
what the Indian patriots did on the home front. ^ 

Oobelndiog, MV. Joahi said: ”11 is a grave and menacing aitnation. Every 
step ihat we take towards national is one step towards solving the natloDal 
crisis. Every blow that we strike against the ’’fifth column” is a blow atmck 
with the Bed Army and every inch that we make the Britiah hureaumts move 
bringa the day of Pur free and equal allimiee with the Britiah people nearm. Only 
if we act to solve the orisis within coantry will others be able to bdp ua. 

The more we hold up the rear, the mbie we imtte the' rear with fihe front, tiie 
jponer will be diapdfed the lies spread 1^^ ^ imperial^ propagandista about Bie 
Oongreaa and the aitnation in India and ttelr own^ an tto meoditn of Indi^ 




pwa ^ orgittiien of oar war^efot lodia’ii defeiioe^to prioHifily Ilia 
Indiao patrioti. It ia alao that of tiia Cnitad Natioaa* Ilia lam 
^ own doty to our Motherland, tha eaalar we gat tha aid of the w me 
t, madom^loving peoplaa and hamanity to fi^t for our fraadom 'ind' ilia 

* world’a freedom.*’ 

Rbsoldtiows— Tbibutkb To Mahttes* 

V A reaolatioo paying tributea to the aaorifioaa made in the cauae of Commonlala 
hj the Indian Oommuniata waa next paaaed. Mr. Sohan Singh Bakhna, 88*yaaii 
old delegate from the Punjab and founder of the Qhadr Party, mored the reaolol^v 

Rcaolutiona—Bombny-^Slat. May 1943 

Formation of I^ational Govbenmbnt 

'Tndia’a fate and freedom ia indiaaolubly linked with the fight for world 
freedom. This ia no longer a fine phraae but a grim reality which emergea ever 
more clearly out of the gruelling experiencea of our own people during the laat 18 
montha aa well aa from the bappeninga during the last two yeara of the war of 
liberation now being fought in five continenta,” aaya a lengthy reaolution adopted at 
the firat Gongreaa of the Commniiiat Party to-day. 

The reaolution givea an elaborate review of the war aituation, the Indian 
TOlitlcal deadlock and outlinea new alc^ana for the future couduct of the 
Coromuniat Party. The reaolutiou emphaaiaeB the need for building up Trade 
Uniona, Kiaan i;$abbae. etudenta* and women's orgaiiiaationa for the prosecution of 
campaigns for growing more food, acceleration of production, national unity and 
getting the release of Gongreaa prisonera. 

The resolution calla upon nil the Gommunintn in the country to carry oil a 
vigorous campaign to bring about national unity for national defence and for the 
eatabliahment of a National Government. It exhorts the Communista to work 
against aabotage and '’Fifth Column” activitiea and to join the Civil Defenoa 
aervicea in the country. Party members are particularly asked to carry on a 
campaign to populariae the role of the Indian and Allied armies aa defenders o| 
India. *Tn the threatened areas,” the resolution aaya, "Gommuniata must offer 
organised co-operation of the p^ple through their mass organisation, and 
party units, to the British or Indian troops for offensive as well aa defensive 
preparation.” 

In regard to the campaign for the release of imprMoned leaders, the resolution 
aaya : "The key slogan which we place in the forefront before all is "End the deadlock.” 
We want the release of national leaders for making a aettlemeut possible for thdir 
participation in the National Government for national dt'fence. In uniting Oongresamen 
for the release campaign, we must rally them against "Fifth Column” and for acoepling 
the right of self-determination for Muslim and other nationalities. In winning the 
support of the League patriots to this campaign, we must explain bow the release 
of Gongreaa leaders and Congreas-League unity alone ia the way of winning lelf- 
determination and no other.” 

On the food situation, the leeolution urges the Party members to carry on 
active propaganda for the prevention of food riota and against hoarding. It 
recommends the formation of "food committees” composed of all sections and 
parties in it, prevention of. rioting and ezpoaure of hoarders, securing of a fair 
prices to the Eiaan, public control of all stocks, smooth working of rationing in 

* towns and regular supply of stocks to honest traders and food committees in 
rural areas.” 

In an appeal to the working class to produce more for the defence of the 
Motherland, the resolution says: *Tt is the patriotic duty of the worker to 
strengthen defence by taking the initiative for organising more prodnctloa and 
better transport, and against stoppage of work irrespective of what the boss or the 
bureaucrat does. Gommunists should take a bold and open stand agaiiist 
strikes, as they injure the defence of the country by bolding up production.” 

Emphasis is also laid on the need for eonsolidating the advances made by tbi 
Party hitherto and for further expansion of the Party on firm and sound linea. 

The resolution pays a tribute to the Bed Army’s aebievementa and addi: 
”Our people must nnite to defend the Motherland abonlder to shouUte wiOi 
tha peoples of the United Nations. That alone leade to freedom. Befneel to lie 
yds leads to the disastrone illusion of freedom thxongli Biller or the Jep^ It 
leede etrei^t to the other eamp and to Faidirt enala?ement.” 




:;:liSF;;' ' . ^ .BMct w'lEteCMnKJir .iOE NMiion^^ ' r;-:.. 

iomn thi akaiii priiidplai ol the OofniAttiiifft policy m the FilMtti 
Ictiic^ tba mllowipiir molotion w by the Fm^ :s- 

To boOd liM UdiM Notkmil Fiont ot Ihe peopici ol the vorioae eonmiieltici 
end Netionelidae that innebit Indie, for detence end freedom of onr conetty, 
it if neoeieery to dispel the mntnel diatrnst end suspicion thet esdsts emonx them* 
This is e ssmnent of hiemories of pest hlstorlcei oppression end of present sodel 
ins^nelities irising out of the fendel imperielist exploitetlon. For this parpos& 
M bede rtf^ts cl the communitiel end netionelities most be made en ementiil 
pert m the pfOgmmme of the United Nedonsl Front 

The progremmeof the U. N. F. must declsre thet in free Indie, there will be 
Pjnrfect equelity between netionelities end communities that Htc together in Indie. 
There will be no oppression of one netionelity by another. There will be no 
inequalities or dlseDllities based on caste or community. To ensure this, the netiond 
movement must recognise the following rights as part of its programme for 
national unity. 

(A) Every section of the Indian people which has a contiguous territory as its 
homeland, common historical tradition, common language, culture, psychological make- 
up and common economic life would be recognised as a distinct nationality, with 
m right to exist as an autonomous State within the free Indian Union or Federa- 
tlbo and will have the right to secede from it if it may so desire. This means that 
the territories which are homelands of such nationalities and which to-day are split 
up by the srtificial boundaries of the present British provinces and of the so-caHed 
**fndian States”, would be re-united and restored to them in free India. Thus the 
free India of to-morrow would be a federation or union of autonomous States of 
the various nationalities, such as, the Pathsns, Western Punjabis (dominantly 
MuaiimB), Sikhs, Sindhis, Hindusthanis, Rajasthanis, Gujcratis, Bengslis, Assamese, 
Beharis, Oriyas, Andhras, Tamils, Maharashtrians, the people ot Kerala, etc, 

(B) If there are interspersed minorities in the new States, thus foimra, their 
rights regarding their culture, language, education, etc., would be guaranteed by 
statute and their infringement would be punishable by law. 

(0) All disabilities, privileges and discriminations based on caste, race, or 
community (such as untouchabifity and allied wrongs) would be abolished by statute 
and their Inzriogement would be punishable by law. 

Such a dedaration of rights inasmuch as it concedes to every nationality as 
defined above, and therefore, to nationalities having the Muslim faith, the right of 
autonomous state existence and of secession, caif form the basis for unity Mtween . 
the National Congress and the League. For, this' would give to the Muslims, 
wherever they are in an overwhelming majority in a contiguous territory, which is 
their homeland,* the right to form iheir autonomous States and even to separate if 
they BO desire. In the case of Muslims of the Eastern and Northern districts of 
Bengal where they form an overwhelming majority, they m^ form themselvea 
into an autonomous region, or may form a separate State. Such a declaration, 
thntefote, concedes the just essence of the Pakistan demand and has nothing in 
common with the separatist theory of dividing India into two nations 'on ,the Msis 
of rdigions. 

JBtit the recognition of the right of Bei)aration in this form need not, necea- 
aarily, lead to actual separation. On the other band, by dispelling the mutual 
auspicions. it brings about unity of action to-day and lays the basis lor a greater 
unity in the free India of to-morrow. National unity, forged on the basis of sudi 
a deoiaration and strengthened in the course of joint struggle in the defence of our 
Motherland, is bound to convince the peoples of all Indian nationalities of tlie urgent 
need to stidt together and to form a free Indian Upion or Federation in which each 
national State would be a free and equal member with the right to secede. They 
will thus see this as the only path of protecting the fxcMom and democracy 
achieved and buildingt on that secure basis, a greater and greater unity ci Indht 
ti&n our country has cvmr seen. ^ 

In affite of the apparent conflict and seemingly insoluble difficulties, the burn- 
ing desire for unity is taking a firmtt hold of the people who to-day follow the 
Oobgrecs dr the League, Under the stress of the growing menace cl Fascist 
invasion aud ^ the present national ends, the leaderehTp ol two oiguiisationB also 
have moved closer tojgether and in the direction ^ the very sotation given in this 
-resolution. 'Jhere is no rocan, whatsoever, for defeathwi on the question of uni^, 
^ Ckimmunist Par^ calls upon all patriols In Job hands witii it in populaxiAg 
to principles laid down herein, and ttpa apeed np to . zealiaatimi tofj^ese^LNipM 
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Euomir or OmoB-BuBBaa 


Tbs Oonema oonoladad ifo mhUui tota at oMt. Mr. P. 0. Joalii wm 
dMland atootao Geaanl Seeiatary ot tha Party and fha followiog »an afoalad 
ateaibani of the Oeatral Oommittaa : • 

Maaaia. Q. Adhikari. B. T. 1 
Bhaiadoaj, S. 0. SardeBai. 8. A. 

Haaiboodrid^ Soamath LahiiL 
Ban, BbOirani Sen, Iqbu 
and Mohui Koaiatamangalaai. 


Etanaura. A. K. Ohoaa, 8. V. Qhate, 
Danga, N. C. Eriahnan, P. Snadarayya, E. 


B. 

M. 
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D. a \^dya,,BiawaDath ' Mukherji. Ijajjad Zahaar, 

"a, Maniar Bisri, 


Singh, S. S. Batliaala, Amn Boie, 


The All India Christian Conference 

25tha Sestion— New Delhi*— 19th. and 20tha March 1943 

Pretidentlsl Address 

*1 feel eren st this Iste ataice that a small oonferenoe ot Hindu, Mailim, 
Indian Christian, Sikh and Pare! leaders shonld be oonrened to deal with the present 
political situation, for there cannot be peace in India or full co-operation in tne war 
effort while thousands of our fellow countrymen are in detention snd isbotsee 
continues,** said Baja Str Mahataj Singh, delivering bts prcsiden'isl address at the « 
25th session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, which commenced 
at New Delhi on the 19th. March \948. 

He added : **Merely to fold one’s hands and tell the various political parties to 
come to an agreement is not consonant either with the duty or the dignity of the 
Government in power in India or elsewhere. But we, Indians, csniiot blame only 
the Government for the unhappy plight in which India is placed. We also must 
share the reeponsibiiity and try to secure Hindu-Muslim unity, for without some 
agreement between the Congress snd the Muslim League, there would be no lasting 
solution of the problem of India.** 

Tribute To Non-Paett Leaders 

Sir Msbsrsj Singh paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. C, 
Rajagopalachart '*for doing their utmost to biing about a better foiling between the 
Government and non -official Indians on the one side sud Hindus and Muslims on 
the other,*' and said that the various non-party political conferences had done much 
good in apite of apparent failure, and he hoi>d that they would be continued. 

Sir Maharaj Singh asserted that his community was not behind any other In 
Its burning desire for s self-governing India in the immediate future, and while they 
were Christians and proud to he such so far as faith was concerned, in all other 
matters, they were Indians first snd Indians last. He maintained that the mino- 
rities question was a world problem snd would necessarily be one of the crucial 
difficulties crying for solution at the next Peace Conference. While the Indian 
Christiana were bound to sympathise with Muslims, who formed the second largest 
religious community in India, in their desire for the fullest protection of minority 
rights, he was of the view that no final decision could or should reasonably be 
expected at present on questions like Pakistan. He appealed to Hindus and Mualims 
to postpone any final arrangement or decision on one side or the otiier till peace 
haa been restored. He considered talks of ''fighting** for or against Pakistan highly 
in}arlous. Indeed, they were suicidal, for the only fighting that one could vlsuallfe 
was communsl rioting on a large scale and intensifiea ill-feeling. » 

Beferring to Mahatma GandhVu fast, Sir Maharaj Singh expressed bis belle! 
that the Matotms’s unconditional release would have been in the intereata of the 
Government, for aa a free man **he would no doubt have condemned sabotage and 
other acta of violence and might also have seen his way to a re-examination of the 
Indian political lituation.** ^ 

CiiAiiia Of IRDIAF Gbeibtiasb 

He complained that as the largest groim among tha emsll minorltieBt the dalms 
of GlratiaBS in the past f ot a m mare of appototmeota had not imI with 
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ildcqiiAie costideralioii. He iidd : *There if f itrong Ibefiig wnioiig ’ gi 
SieeutiTe Oodncil of Uie Oorarnor-Generit, which «( pment it « co»i^^ My 
xeptwmUng difforent oieedii groiipi and inlcref tt, ahonid eoiitaiii an Indian Ohifftiaa 
rapriiantaiWe.*' 

Ocnclndingf he said :• **Oor oommanity has not only inoieaaed in nnmbM bat 
fimijr belwe that we have risen in the estimation of onr fellow ooantrymen« We 
are now a recognised seotion of the popnlation of India and will be increasingly so 
in the future. Difficalties and dUappointments wiili without doubts He In our path. 
Against one difflenliy, 1 must particnlarly warn you and that is onneoeasary disnnlon 
and Internal dissensions, but with eonfidenoe in ourself es and with trust In Profi- 
dence, our progress is assured.*’ 

Sir Frederick Jamei , if. L. A. (Central), in a brief greeting address to the 
Conference, hoped that the Conference would do ita best to perform the task of 
pesce-makers for whicti it was peculiarly fitted. 

Pandit H . N . Kumru , Member. Council of State, who also addressed the 
Conference, said it wss heartening to find the Indian Christian community strifing 
for unity, when threats of divisions were overwhelming the country, and to think 
that Indian Christians were ready to place their country shove communal considera- 
tions. He wns glad they had taken their part in the national movement lor 
securing a self-governing and self-reliant India. 

In bis address, E. S, S* L. Ralliaram, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Offered felioirations to Sir Maharai Singh on his appointment as the Prime Minister 
of Kashmir. The outgoing President, Mr. Ram Chandra Roy, related his efforts to 
bring about unity among Hindus and Muslims and said although the results were 
not so encouraging, he was convinced that perseverance and persistence in this 
matter would ultimately bear fruit. 

. Reaolutioilt — 2nd Day — New Delhi — 20th. March 1943 

Bound Table Confebbnob Suggested 

The demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to reach au agreed solution of important constitutional problems was 
put forward by the Conference to-day, when a number of resolutions on the 
political situation in the country were passed. 

The tDonference called upon the British Government to make a clear declaration 
as soon as possible thst India would attain full freedom within two years after 
the cessation of hostilities. Meanwhile, it appealed to the leaders of the principal 
parties and communities fii India to come to an agreed solution on the communal 
problem, failing which the question might be referred for decision to an 
international tribunal. 

Beleabb Of Gandbiji Ukgbd 


The Conference congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on the successful termina- 
tion of bis fast. In the hope and belief that he would condemn violence and 
use his influence against it and would assist in solving the present political 
Impasse, the Conference expressed the opinion that the Government should 
release Mahatma Gandhi unconditionally without further delay. 

A resolution deploring and condemning acts of violence and excesses com- 
mitted. in repressing violence was also passed. 

The Conference, by another resolution, resflSrmed its adherence to the cause 
of the Allied Nations against tlie Axis Powers. In order to enlist the full 
oo-operation of the people of India in the war efforts, it demanded the immediate 
formation of composite governments at the Centre and in the Provinces consisting 
of non«ofiicialB only with the sole exceptiop of the Cominauder-in-Chief 
and urged that such cein})06ite governments should include representatives Of 
Indian Christians. The community regarded with deep concern the non-inclusion 
of an Indian Cbristiah in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Giving unqualified support to the ideal of a free and independent India in a 
world brotherhood of nations, the Conference considered that after the war all 
empire ideolo^et should be eliminated as a menace to the future of world peace. 

The Conference pledged support to all efforts made by the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference to find a way out of the present impasse and directed Its ofiSce to 
ensuxe that Indian Christians were adequately represented on all such gatherings. 

Condolence resolution on the death of l)r«.D. X. De Botixa, and Dr. B. K. 
Datta were a ls o pat te s t 

Tin OontewM nnfflmed iti motatioap at lliwipQ and Obtueb 
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tieg in Indis tnd gate t a pT M tl oii to its degp eoDetro otgr ^ rf 
0 Mlitlooo legAtding the tele of piop«rtiee. . 

A Oommitt^ coneieting of eeven membere, wes epiK>inted to dOttiidet: 

‘ ‘ ■ et m IbdU and lei^ 


it(i: the Esi^entive Oommittee. . ^ ^ 

The Oonferenoe elected the Executive at well ae the Oounou of the All vtmi; 
Conference of Indian Obiriatlana for Hm next year and fixed the next venue of the 
aeesion at Hyderabad (Deooaii) failing which it waa decided that the Oonferenee 
ahoold be arranged to be held in Bombay, 


The Ail India Harijan Conference 

Ninth Seaaion — Anvrilaar--lllh^ and 12th. April 1943 

PbBSIDBNTIAL ADDBBBg 

Advice to the depreaaed claaeea not to iaolate tnemaelvea from the Hindue 
but co-operate with them for their aocial, religioua and political uplift waa given 
by Mr. H, J. Kh indekar in hia presidential addreaa to the ninth Alhindia 
Harijan Oonferenee held et Amritaar on the llth. Apiil 1948. 

Referring to the Pakiatan demand, he pointed out that the Mualims were the 
aona of the aoil and aa such were entitled to their due. but they aboiild give 
up the idea of Pakiatan. which waa nothing but an obatacle in the way of Swaraj. 
Dealing with the condition of the depreaaed claaaea. Mr. Khandekar aaid : 
**The fiindua and their leadera talk much al^out the uplift and betterment of 
the depreaaed claaaea, but they do very little. Untouchability ia an awful ghoat 
and a dark spot on Hindu society ; it has ruined and does not allow ua to 
prosper in any way”. He added that the result of this religioua and social 
boycott by the caste Hindus waa that lakhs of members of the ciepreased claaaea 
emoraced other religions. 

The President made a strong plea for adeouate representation of the depressed 
clsaaes in the services, the local bodies and the L^ialature and oritioised 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act which debarred them from becoming landlords. 

Resolutions 

A resolution mourning the death of Mr. Mahadev Desai^ Begum Azad and. 
Ft. Ramakant Malaviya was moved from the chair and was passed all standing. 

Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad, General Secretary of the AU-lndia Depreaaed Classes 
League Conference, moved a resolution which expressed regret that despite the 
repeated and united demand of*the Indian people for the independence of the coun- 
try, India had not been made free. The resolution described as absolutely baaeless 
the Government statement that the depressed classes were opposed to the demand 
for the independence of the country and asked for immediate complete indepen- 
dence of India. The resolution was aeconded by Mr. Yamna Rai of Bihar. 

The resolution, demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other National 
leaders lor the solution of the Indian deadlock and the establishment of an all- 
parties Government at the centre with due representation to the depressed classes 
was moved by Mr. G, L, Aghnibhoj of Bombay, who, in a short speech, criticised 
the policy of drift followed by the Government. Mr. Matte of C. P. seconded the 
resolution. 

Moving a resolution on the unity of India. Mr. Chet Ham, if.L.A„ of Allaha- 
bad, condemned the Pakistan, the Asad Punjab and other separatist schemes aiming 
at the vivisection of the country, llie resolution was seconded by B. Dular 
Chand Ram of Bengal. 

Principal Ramdaa moved a resolution, which said that they were a part and 
parcel of Ihe Htndn community and demanded equal rights for the HarQeiie 
from the Hindus and appealed to the Government that the Hartjans should hi in 
Government services in proportion to their population. Mr. Satya Paul seopli<M 
tihe resotntiott. ^ . 

Another resolution urged the State rulers to co-opt the representattves it tii 
Har^oa on the State Assembliea or Advisory Oonncils and give land lot eimki^ 
lion to thp depreaaed 
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drti refotation condemned the Government of lodb Act 1985 for hnving 
gfifen weightsge to the Madime at the expenjm of the Depreseed Olnsaes end demtiH 
deo of the Qov^nment to gire them their share in proportioii to their pf^atibn 
faillnr phidi the Depressed Classes would oppose anv rntiire consUintion of India. 

The second resolution urged the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha to j^se 
the Depressed Classes equal status and recognise their soeial< political and rdigma 
rights and demanded of the Government to end untoucbabilitj tbrongh an Act. 

Other resolutions called upon the Depressed OlsseeB to seek the help of the 
Hindne in msttere of their welisre, demanded of the Government the recognition of 
the rights of the criminal tribes, appealed to the local bodiea to inercaae the emolu- 
menta of the sweepers and lastly urged the Government to arrange to the education 
of the Depreaaed Claseei, open induetrial schools for them and awud them 
stipends, 

Mr* Jf. B, Matte of Bihar, Mr. Agnihhoj of Bombay, Mr. Yamnalal of Bihar, 
Mr. DttZar Chand Ram of Bengal, Mr. Satgapal Bikhshu of Delhi and Mr. Chet 
Ram 1I.L.A. of Allahabad epoke on the resolutions. 

Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad presented the annntl report end thanked the dele- 
gatee. The Conference decided to hold the next seseion in Bihar. 

At the annual elections held last night Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, M.L.A. wu elected 
President and Mr. H, J, Khandekar was appointed Working President. A Wor- 
king Committee of 21 was formed, 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Resolution»--BhaknA--4th. April 1943 

POUTICAL SlTOATIOH IH THE COUNTRY 

The All-India Kisan Conference was held at Bhakna in the Punjab 
on the 4tli. April 1943. Mr. Bankim Mukherjee, M.L.A. (Bengal), presided. The 
gatbering at the conference thinned down to*day as a large number of the 
visitors went away to Tarn faran and Amritsar for the *holy dip’ on the 
*'Amavas Day”. The proceedings were preceded by a Kavi Darbar with Mr. Feroz 
Din UoMoor in the chair. 

Among those who sat on the *daia’ was Lady Shafi. There were seated around 
the preaidential chair about 40 delegates who bad come from other provinoea. 

The proceedinga which were conducted in Punjabi, Hiudustani and English 
' were* marked by enthusiasm, which was exhibited in abundance, for the “Reda” and 
the Chinese comrades who were fighting their battles. Repeated slogans of ”Bed 
Army Zindabsd” and ’ Chinese Comrades Ziodtbad** were raised as speaker after 
speaker referred to what each one of them described as the ’’most herme deeds” d 
Beds or the Chinese. 

The one oommon tiieme of all the spellers was that the oommuniats had saved 
the people, any way ofJthe Punjab, from going astray after August 9 last. Grsat 
stress was laid by almost*every s|)eaker on the moet dire necessity of preparinff 
Ute oountry to fight the ’’Japanese brutes'*, ^Fascism” and ’’Hitlerism,” an^ 
gsstad remedy lor India’s iljs at present was also oommon to all speakers ; thi» 
AmtmieA tbt xAmeid Oa leaders and the eatabllshasent of a 

National Government. Stresa was also laid on the need of Congtese-Leagae unity. 

The resolutions adopted at the conformice were of unusual langth and the 
main Esaotution on the political ninaiion and a lew others covered a nnmber of fool- 
scap iKi^a^ispaoa cloaely typed pages. 

The malu rasolttUoD on the i^itlfal aituatloD in the oountry, fastened the 
responaibiUty for pieoipitating the eritit and imperilling the defence and the fiteedom 
of the eohutn onv m of the impanalist buraaneinoy. Contlnaina, the 
resolution ssfd tbit ^tbeGovernihent mm the sltuatioii* 

bumuexscy can be fought omy by the uh|^ ' of the Hindu RM* 



And o^er OonsroM letdm ik) that unity could be echieved between the Oonnece 
and the Maellin Lea^^ue and the entire nation rallied for realislnK a National 
Gorernmeiit. The resolution set before the kisans the task of *^unitinK in winning 
QandhijVa release, joining hands to stop sabotage and smash Uie fifth oolunin, 
nniting to solve the food crisis and organising a unity campaign in the rural aieaa 
to promote unity between the Hindu and the Muslim masses.'* 

A fervent appeal to the Trade Unions and the Muslim masses and the League 
patriots to join the movement wras made. 

By the first resolution the conference conveyed '^Bed Salute" and greetings to 
the Army and expressed its most sincere appreciation of the heroic deeds of the 
Russian Army. 

Swami Sahjanandt moving the resolution, said that the Red Army had saved 
not only Stalingrad, but the whole of the world. The world was proud of the 
heroic deeds of the Reds and even their worst critics in England and America ^wera 
their most vocal admirers. The world to-day had realised that its salvation lay 
In clasping the hand of the Red Army and clinging fast to the Soviet friendship. 
The Swami felt certain that Russia, China and other Allied countries were bound 
to win. But what gladdened the SwamCa heart most was that not only had the 
Red Army won and saved India and the world, but as the result of its victories 
the supremacy of communism had been established and the Soviet ideal had 
succeeded. Proceeding the Swami demanded the launching of the Second Front without 
any further delay to crush Hitlerism. He pleaded that in India also they most 
forge a united demand before they would ever be able to compel Mr. Churohill^ 
Mr. Amary or Lord Linlithgow to change their attitude. He asked them to 
remember how Mr. Churchill changed his attitude towards Russia. Mere memoran- 
dums would be of no avail. * 

8 . Acchar Singh Chhima, while seconding the resolution, said : '*Not only 
would Russia win, but Hitler will be slain." The victory of the Bed Army would 
mean the death-knell of Imperialism, and the establishment of Mazdoor and 
Eisan Raj all the world over, including India. But that was possible only if they 
would stop the Japanese aggression and defend their own country. 

The resolution was adopted amidst shouts of "Bed Army Zindabad." 

ORBSimGS TO CBnftBBB « 

Mr . Bhagat Singh Bilga moved the second resolution, conveying greetings to 
the Ohinese armies to whom he paid high tributes for their acts or heroism and 
said that it was because of the brave Chinese that Japan’s designs failed. He felt 
that Japan’s grave would be dug in China. 

Mr. Deahpande ( C. P. ) seconded the resolution and said that they wanted to 
assure C^ina of India’s friendship. He wanted the establishment of a Natfoaal 
Government in India which would enable them to render effective help to China, 

Mr. Keral (Andhra) moved a resolution regarding 4 'Eayvur Comrades’ who 
were sentenced to death. The mover conveyed a message of the 4 condemned 
ffisan workers, 8 . Delaap Singh seconded Uie resolution which was passed. 

Political Bitiiation ur India 

Sardar Teja Singh Swatantra, moving the main resolution on the polifiesi 
dtuatlon, said that the credit for saving India from external aggression and internal 
disturbances and riots, which would have resulted in an^ unknown npbeavid. weh| 
to the wOTkete end KImm *»» g»»» dte ri^t 1^ end implied edto Wd 
He lepeeted hie etory of e prlKwer <lodU) in diaine with • pMloMlIM 
(BfitUli rolor) 1^ faced with • kopud (Japan) and aaid that India aMund iot 

-■"dO-:' 


paucity of food, llie KisauB could cettaiuly help ip ease the Bituation by growing 
more food« Mr* Prasad Rao (Andhra) Beo^nded the reBolution which waB pasaed* 

Aemy of Wobebrb 

Swaini Sahjanand^ inpved a reBpliitiou regarding the organtlsation ' of ktian 

l^hha* , Ho said the time had pome when they ^UBt have Whole time and even 

paid woricerf and , a complex and wel|«organiBed pr^nisatipn. Oneraima meihbifr- 
‘ 


poiitM and Government were influenc^ not by mere BlpganB, but by ori^adt'Bhtlon 
and preparationB of files and for,, that purpose they required ’an army of Worhehi. 

Comrade ^Abdulla B(ibuL seconding the reBolutipn said, that they Chopld ma^n 
the Kisan 8abha their own, . The resolution was pasBi^. A resolution inoyed frpm 
Ihe onalr demanded the relei ’ 


the Kisan 8abha tbelr own, , The resolution was pasBed. A resolution inoyed irop 
Ihe %air demanded the release of 81. Jagjit Singh and 8i. Bhagat Singh who Wm 
lying ill in jail. . 

Sardar fc9o|iian /osf^t.is.^U A. ihoyed a resolution, condoning the *i»blldy 
of repression” in India ana particiirarly In the Punjab and in Kerala where the 
Etaan 8abha was Btili banned, 'Ihe reBoluUon Bpeotally referred to the oondnued 
ban oot^e hplding oi meetings, reetriotions on the preas, iaternmpute and deten- 
tions of Kisan worker^ lathi charge and impoaition of collective fines, The 

mover mentioped several iuctAnces of alleged police eiccBBes }n Qhuhr Ohak , and 
Jagraon. It was, he said, essential to put anjSnd^to thoso ^'excesBea” .in bpte to 
preveot.jthe people turning fifth eolpmnista, 9e added: "We are proud |md m 
can .paiM our;, head with pride .Qiat the Punjab did oot.go pn the wtoug and 
foolish path which misffliidad people had tried to carve for ..them , during ;^e ,lMt 

saved from ruination and air ^mbard- 


some montha*. 


m* 


aaltotage. Se aslSd'#hy t&MW odnim^^ in ddtehnoo were hot 

releSBea. Mr. Sharma (Bdutrlltotonded the reeokiUon Which was passed# 

;^^Bomie regarding laoveaciM iUfi^tiea K) 

in the Indian States, export of ai^oidtUiiH jnod^^ and eotton* etc^, and «| 


mane; 



fwvTo] 


liii^ciohoilkdliig fynigtiji Ife 
mUn Uiit* tlie^ 1i«d <UleiiiMed 
onttdok.' 


laia wnien irouia tevoiuuotitM inmc Tiewpgin 
er ih«7 could andmtand and k^pw cMudi other, ue 

if oomiiac^ %oii!d i;if6 their Sikhhe; •treogt^ . 

Iliuiitierii inoBt ‘k% tbib cohf(^ence add thht Was due to the 
eoiiABona. The'oul; remkdy traa thd tetablifibdieiit of a National 

y l^ttidal organiaatibna in the'^ooiiifi^r;f havTng bcobme hyiplcta. it wiM , , 

to '^^e b^auM it waa the only long ajght^ or^anUatm wi 

tone to-Morroe 

thoy' would have the aatisfaction Of having giveii the proper lead in difficult timea. " 

■ Mt, 'Mohkerjee cioii cl tided : **1 can tell you that before the prceent yiear 

pacMntot we would liberate Ibdia from her long and old ohaina and we would. 
biW'* National Oownment eatabliiOied ib India”. 


The All India Ahrar Committee 

Central Committee — Saharanpur — 26th. April 1943. 

Btatkhent of Potior About Ihdian Bituattom 
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Bharat, 'Pakistan, Aaad Punjab and other aohrmea, and has in the meantime 
paid attention to the havoc wrought by the world war as well as to the diffieull 
and' dangerous condiUons created in areas even far away from the war zones* 

Ihsplte of all careful defiberations, this committee does not find itself inclined 
tp change its previous conviction that Uie complicated problem of Indian politto 
oin be solved only through peace and mutual confidence between the people 
inhabiting this country. Therefore this committee wishes to request all protagoniata 
of these various schemes that no scheme of the nature of Akband Bharat, Pakistan 
or Akkd Punjab can succeed except through mutual confidence; and if any party 
believeh that it' can get any such acbeme established with tjhe British aid, it ahouiof 
not ignore the fact that any scheme set up under the auspices of the British 
bomber will compel us to live under British enslavement, and will work only so long 
as the chains of British slavery subsist. 

Samples of snob Akband Bharats, Pakistana and Azad Punjab, have already 
existed in various Indian States ever since the inception of Britisn rule. Hence ft 
Is the duty of Indian politicians to see that In their hot headed advances they may 
not nltimajtely prdduce only’ k fU# inore helpless and bsleagtieted States in the 
country.* under the circumstsnces this committee wishes to place on record its policy 
in the following words: - ttj . 

1. Btsjlise Ahrare Islam has no heartfelt interest in any acheme whose 
on paying homage to London or needs the help of the BritU. 

se Ahrare Islam Is not. prepared to ignore the feet that 
De£>iiiitiona and peaceful atmoephere are conditions pteosdent Me hel|i^ 
deoisiou whether one or more centres are to be catabHalied in Indttai- 


to tho fS^tagonltta of evei9, ichCBie io ^ refrain 
dt, Qktheir promsnd# Ukeb to nmon tils wtnpospliSre in the 
lui firom cieating hiiidlee in thmr own patlu 




m mBc^rntm 

loteriiAl diittutanoei or eeODottfc type end therefere oil eeet^ 

•bcmld be eoaoeotreted on thet work. Henee Inet es tbe Mejlia ie oot to eooniei 
efltii the Oorerameot It doei not niih may eoefliot with tey groop or perty oo 
i«|^{ioiw or pdiUcel groundi ; apd ]aet aa it doee not like any eonflidt ^th 
Hiodoe, Bikhi, OhriiUana or otbere» it does not oonaider any internal confliot 
between the Mnslime aa initifiable. 

b. Althonfdb Majllee Ahrar does not condder it advisable to demand any 
right! from the British Government at the present juncture and prefers to consigii 
i» bte to the bands of the Almighty* neverthdess it does not,widi to stand in 
the way of any settlement between the Hindus and the Muslim League and the 
Oongresa. The Majlis does , not feel any great interest in these settlements, yet it 
does not like to hinder those who wish to make any such efforts at tbe present 
dme. Under the cironmstanoes it does not consider it advisable to create ill-will 
mnong the Muslims by making separate effort for any eommunal settlement^ and 
makes it clear bqfond doubt, that whosoever wishes any aettlement may 
negotiate with the Muslim League, or any other party he likes, but he should not 
ekpeot MajUse Ahrar to entangle itself in such affairs and create interneetine war- 
fare among the Muslims. 

6. Majlise Ahrar wishes to make it quite explicit that it does not consider 
it ar* religious, real and final duty of the Muslims to create or defend any 
geographical, racial, linguistic or other boundaries, but that on the other hand, 
untfir all circumstances, following the path shown by God and his Prophet, living 
virtuously in the world, cooperating with virtue, establishing States based on 
virtue and encouraging virtue in this world is the divine purpose of human creation, 
and Majlise Ahrar desires the establishment of Godly States wherever possible 
in this world, so that it may be demonstrated to the world that by following the 
golden principles of Islam this world can be cured of its afflictions* and the way 
can be paved for welfare in this world and the next 

In this connection Majlise Ahrar wants to point out that a Godly State does 
not mean the control of the Government of any State falling into the hands of a 
Muslim majority or Muslim individuals, rather on the other hand such autocracies 
^ or plutocracies which tried to achieve their selfish objectives in the name of Islam 
only toiled the brilliant face of Islam and gave the world reason to despise Islam. 
Tma Majlla cannot feel aatiafied with making a fresh experiment of that nature 
and handing over the reigns of Government to any party or group which has 
little reapeot for the religion of God. So tbe Majlis appeals to the Muslims to 
realise their duties in this respect fully and immediately, not to give opportunity 
to irreiigion and profanity to proaner in the name of Islam by shutting tbeir eyes on 
the neoessities of establishment ox a godly State, and to preach and' impress on all 
Mualima ^e duty to follow the commandmeuts of God and His Prophet. 


The Communal Concord ConferexteW 

Mr. Hnmayna Mina’s Addreiaa 

The following is the text of the speech of Mr. JIumayun Mirza delivered st the 
Oommunal Concord Oonference convened at Dewae ( Junior ) on tbe BSth, Fehniary, 

1043 Immm 

i rejoice to be viaitifill Dewts State on tbe gracious Invitation of His HIghnesa 
(lit Maharaja to preside on the auspicious ocossion of the Oommunal Concord Con- 
Imnca, Ours is a wide country and most of us know but our own cmer of it 
wMlCi thanks to Bii Highness; I have been able to add another corner. It Is a 
very great privilege to become thus ac^ainted with this progressive State. 

Ihe leding of a noble Indian lluler for his subjects is much mm than 
ordinary kindnesa and compassion. In this attacbment, whose roots reach far into 
the past* there is something of tha deep devotion of kinship. With the gratitude 
that it awakens, it may be felt through ell divisions of class and fortune, con- 
dilMlnf|^iiniting, a healing and benefieept infiiicnce, through the whole atmosphm 

I would gladly apeak to you of eoneOYd djijit should exist among the divem' 
communitica whose home Is this land— et leaitii^ord and amity, if not Isnae^tlf 





•48 J PftB8n>E!W3lt Al)i)iaB6a; 

;;/|uiity. Deipite the giiTe internel ineidenti with wht^ thU eenttli^^ 

IMMited, theie it no room for doubt that between the idealt <tf the faeihhl fih^^ 
jnent and thooe of the . popular leaders there are areater affinitiet than ifer timei» 
We well know the disoreet line of policy which the Qorerninent of Ihdia liaii 
followed since the beginning of the present administration and we must hiitfirt ' 
that tiiey will continue it until the conclusion of their period, lliis irtli 
Sufficient time to the leaders of ail the communities to arriye at a selUeiMii 
among themselves for effecting the reorganisation of the country and the estsMm* 
ment of a rvpims representative of all communities. The series oi controversies 
foitain and a certain effervescence observed within this country has spread a 


untry Im mpread a great 
justified. It would oe a 


distrust which in the Judgment of sensible people, is not ^ ^ 

disaster if at the end of the war, we still found ourselves wwout signs of adiusUng 
our domestic affairs satisfactorily. Justly or unjustly, it is a fact that we have 
been losing all our prestige as a people capable of self-government. Our impru* 
dences and our excesses have caused foreigners to judge us as without judgment and 
without true patriotism, our own intemperance in fudging one another perhaps 
contributing no little to this lamentable result. 

Our communal and social problems are to be among the greatest problems of 
the generation just moving on to the stage of action. The attitude of the various 
communities toward one another ,and particularly of the two major communities 
toward each other will be the chief problem. Already, it Is imperatively demanding 
a scdution. Gradually, as the years have passed, a separation has been going on 
but never so rapidly as of late. Kach has come to regard the other as an eneiay, ' 
with no interests in common, conceiving rather that what is for the interests of one . 
must necessarily be to the detriment of the other. It is indeed time to waken up 
to these facts and conditions ; for they must be squarely met. 

Our big men to-day as of yore think of the country, and wnat they could 
make it and not what they could make out of it. The right sort of Indian Isn't 
extinct by any means. And invisible among oiir four hundred millions there Is a 
quiet legion, living untainted in the depths. Away down deep there's a cry of 
kinship in each one of us ; and that the one •nor the other hears it, has been as 
much the fault of the one as of the other. Wo see that very well now. We must 
thrash out together the way to an understanding \ an agreement is not In the least 
necessary. We could agree to differt for that matter, with perfect cordiality, but an 
understanding we must reach. Go course, we have a family quarrel, but we are a 
family all the same, and a fine one, too. We know each other, we visit each other, 
we write letters, send presents. We. in short, have joined hands from one generation 
to another. There is a permanent something within us— « Greater 8elf— a permanent, 
something, which has created all the religions all over the earth from the beginning, 
and of which Islam and Hinduism themselves are merely two of the present . 
temples. **Wheiever 1 look”, once said Bamkrishna, who was one of the greatest 
religious teachers of our time, for be taught that every religion is true and a 
possible way of reaching God,— '* Wherever I look, I see men quarrelling in the 
name of religion— Hindus, Mohamedans, Brahmins, Vaishnavas and the rest. But 
they never reflect that he who is called Krishna is also called Biva, and bears the 
name of the Primal Energy, Jesus, and Allah— the same Bams with a thousand 
names.” In this message is a means of ending those bitter feuds and quarrels 
which in the name of religion have been, and still are a curse to humankind. 

Our life is full of discord ; but by forbearance this same discord can be 
turned to harmony. It must be left to time and the impulse of ednostional 
influences to afford the opportunity for the subsidence of fundamental differences. 
Therefore it is not so much a question of legislation or of education and right 
doing. Whatever India’s political evolution— whether on lioguistio bases or any 
oUier--the problem of minorities will remain. Ihe minority com mnnities are Uie 
majority communities’ sacred trust. The good of the whole depends noon the good 
of each, and the good of each mskee the good of the whole. Let the majoinifi, 
then, attend to the safeguarding of the religion, language and cultnre of thi 
minorities and let there be a proper representation of the minorities In Ihi 
respective legislstures end services snd the whole will tske esre of itadt Lil 
eacn Individusl, irrespective of csste or creed, minority or msiprity, liiik hi 
harmony with every otner in the various spheres of the sctivities of their Pidriheci 
end Btotes and harmony will pervade the whole. The old theory of eompetHliiiw^ 
that in order to^ have great idyaneement, gieat progress, we mnst ta 
comp^hon to indnce it— Is ts false ss it is savsgs and detrimental in Its nilnio. 
We an just rsaching that point when the wiser men and women an honing to 
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idk A a&i|& M deplonduf^ obt tponh|e tO'Ofijr, Wt.wOt 
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hitmim iJifi diilifilDt nlndii. 

mradif li&^eet whtoh demeDto of divenity 

jUtt%f'OD3^itid¥;'T6t tjUwe dmiliritiait ^ rety Duture ol, mooy of. Oio 

iuob that* tl^ey Jlihw able* to ftl togethor to make a wider and richer 
who1&''I bdieVe that idle m to Indiana a^iwtion uei with our Indiah Bulera. The 
IdHIau Buler bf to4fi|iy, ^nether he be of, fte aajno laoe as hia people or not, ia 
atlQ Warded da, their IfaJBdp u ha waa thopaanda ^ yeara ago, Bia word ia 
abdVe ahipiute anjahia mer^t ifiah ia a. command. Ho ia the aun of the local. 
firmaVneot, ahd hid office Yd Inaeparabie from nia peraon : hia features are fanorfliar 
in every village, and it ia hia pdraoiiat f(patival8, hia birthdaya and hia wedding-daya, 
Ui^at'h^e thb greatj of, the people, and. lend colour and intereat to thHr 

livda, Bohi* to each lead^ip, ire may look to theip with confidence to continue 
td aSoooid ^aympetfiy and Support to ihe purpoaea of; a conference auch aa thia. 
.cObvened on the'^ lhiMtiye of Hia Qighneaa Maharaja Bhrlmant Badaahiv JEtaO 
Klii^;'8i^b Pbwar of I^wm Junior* 

The Alt hidie Jat Gonference 

SJ^njl;. S«M^— l4d|0re — 27tb. March 1V43. 

Praee«dlng|i and Baaotativna 

A call to toe Jata of India to otganito tliMiitilm for toe protection of fheiz 
political and eoonomta rigbta and u a taartiaf irub w tabke 'In M-odt effdrt fbf 
toe raoco^l piosecntion of the «n'' *ee tiiAt Captain NmittihM Stng%', 
lisether of. the Ketionai a Defilhce Oonneil, id'toe' todne of hta pMldenttal addtoto 
at toe antoud. eemidn of theall’lndla Jet Oonfetuiee.'irUch‘ opened at lAhbto oh’ 
tife 'STto. 'Maeeh IMA ' ^ ■ ..... ■ m-;.... 

' The OonCerence oonclnded ita auiion on the next day, the tSto. Haieh in toe 
afternoon aftar petBing e urtee of raadtttidttB inchtding; toe one niOTcd hy Sir Okht/turdW 
BeMuM Minieter, Puojah, celling npbh thd Jalh to ’entanUe ^ one' pletfonh ttrea- 
MetiTa of titato ruigioae taitoa end to hrgdntad "a 'tontttd" Jat oi^aatlbn tar in 
FiuM) idto bfanehea ini all dtotricta. ' ’ . .t .r . 

. .Sic CAAotoram'inade Vh appehl for two lakhs of rupees to be utilia^ on Um 
orgnntaation of toe Jat eouinunUy to aafe^^aid their piditidll aud ecoAOinfo riAtaj' 
In iMponw to toe eppeal donation emoNtsung 'to'Be. 1^,€00' were enhonllooC ho 

tfalB apOti'' ' ‘ ■■■■;■■■■ *• '■ ^ f . ».i .■ :i .■■ .. I :■ 

' Aititosr caeblntion moved by £Xo» BaAadttr Ckaudhari RUuat Al^i mjua, 
stnmi^y urged toe fStovetnxMnt not to eontired toe j^drt of food ‘i^ni. " It ahtor 
edoptto a itooiiilioB, moved by Mr; ChandftleH ^Kleka Bam:^ HjJtt. l^AmUiiBg 'tP' 
op«etoto to< dtoer poHtfeel 'togentaltionh for'toh ittifnmeht of" fBdepeB’dentfhjf idl 
cM'atBttttonid wtama*.' **■ ■ * ,* . ?i-.- . . 

C^Mw mMkal BiAgk, mmbac. cd toeMndohel Defence Oonndl. 
i wclndtag.tmiifce. nddtoad toe ' i 

by ofining nnetinied oivimrt ln toe onaMirt^ptoSit^ toe «tlf. 



Indik GUivenineift't C<m^ 

Mahatma Gandhi undertook 'n flit df UirM wmIoi' duiiitSon froki 'Ule ikHi 
Mbruary 1948. A Government of Indin PreirOomteunique ieeued In Uiie eonneetloil 
Anid that it wne* tp be a faet aoooxding to oapaeltv and during it, Jfhho^iio 
Oawdhi ptopoeed to aidd;Jttloea of dtrua fruit to mter to make the water dtiiiKiA^ 
Hi hie wlah waa not to laat to death but to aurvive the ordeal. Gimdhvi intebdea* 
originally to atart'hia inat on February 9, bht later ehanged the dale to the lOUi. 
The following ia the full te^ of the communique: 

*'Mr. Gandhi has thformed, HIE. the Vioetoy thht he prdpdeea to undertake a 
*laat of tbm 'wejd6i’ duration from Febrda^ It). It ia to be a fhat aoeoidiDg \o 
iij[»aoity, ''and during it Mr. Gandhi propbaea to add iuleea of eitrua friiit to wate 
to ii^e water drinlible, aahia with ia not 16 fait to death but to ^aurrlve the 
brdttl. ... 

**The Qoverdment pf India ddplore the uae of the weapon of faatleg to achieve 

g 'llitical enda. There can, in their judgment, be no juatlBcation for it, and Mr. 
andhi haa hitdaelf kdmltted in the |^it diat it eontaina bn element of coercion. 
'*11ie Goverdinebt of India can only espreab their regret that Mr. Gnndbt 
should thibk it uec^Maary to employ auoh a wdapon on thla ocCaalon and afaicnild 
seek justification for it In anything which Government may have said or done in 
connexion with the movement initiated by him and hia co-workera in the 
Cbngreas Party. 

‘The Govetnnient of Ipdia have no intention on their part of allonidg the fllat 
. to deflect their policy. Nor will th^ be responaible for ita ooiiaequencea on Mr. 
Gandhi^B hliatth. They cannot prevent Mr. Odnahf from faatibg. It waa their winii 
hdwever, that if he decided to do to, he abould do ao aa a free man and Ubd^ 
his own afrangementa, ao aa to bfibg out clearly that the reapOnaibility for iny fast 
and its consequences rested excluaively with him. 

*Tbey accordingly informed Mr. Gandhi that he would be .reldisda for^die 
purpose and for the ouratiOn of the fast of which he had liollfled thebi, and with 
him any members of the Farty living bith him who may wish to accompany him. 
Mr. Gand^' in rbply has expreaaed nia readiness to abandon hia intended faet if 
released, failing which he ifill faet in detehtiOn. Ip other words it la now clear that 
only bis unconditional release coiild present blip ftom faatiiig., Tiiis, the Govern- 
meat of India are hpt prepared to concede. /Their position remains the same, that 
is to say, they are ready to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty for the purpose and duration 
of bis huit. fiiit if Mr. Gandhi is not pre|Hired to take "ijdvanuige 6f that fact and 
if he fa4ta #hile in, deleution, be does so sd^ly on his otm retpoUslbjlUy aud at 
hia own risk. He would be at liberty in that avent to haye 'h\n own medical 
attebdbuts, and also to receive vlsite from friende With the permission 6f Oovsni- 
ment during its petibd. 

Oniom Ahd Dkvblopmsnt OF Movbmbnt 
'The Government of Iqdia propose to iesue, in due course, a full statement 
on the origin and development oi the niovement which wae initialed in Auguah last, 
and die measnree which Government have been compelled to adopt to dea| with It, 
but they think diis le a euitable occasion for a brief review of the eveUta of the 
laat few months. 

**Mt. Gandhi in his correspondence with the Viceroy has repudiated all i9a- 
ponalbllity for. the consequences which have dowed from the *Qait India* dsiuaud 
%lch he and ^ Congress Arty have pnt forward. This contention will not hear 
examination. Mr. G‘ahdilt*s own atatement^ before the movement was tailocliiHl, 
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ote indioithm of what the Ooiigreia Hlg^ Ckmimand had in mind in UnAiAinjr 
thdr •ttaek'‘-*«n Mtick whieh wonld^ if realtaed, have most serionily ImperilM 
the whcde oiiise of the United Nations ^against Goteriimeat as by law estaollshed 
and against, the ageneies and services by whieh the life of the oonntry was 
eondneted, in a period, be it noted, of mcoeptlonal stress and strain, and 
of grave danger to Iifdia from Japanese aggression. 

OiaouLAs Of July 29 

^The instructions issued by the various Congress organisations, eontalned 
In leaflets which were found to be freely droulating in almost every part of India 
and which, on the evidence, cannot all be disowned as unauthorised, gave specific 
difeetiotts as to the methods which were to be employed for bringing the 
administration to a stand-still. 

'*llie ctreular of July 29 emanating from the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee is an instance in point. It is noteworthy in this connexion that in 
widely separated areas all over the country identical methods of attacks on railways 
and other communications were employed, requiring the use of special implements 
and highly technical knowledge. Control rodms and block instruments in railway 
stations came in for special attention, and destruction of telegraph and telephone 
lines and equipment was carried out in a manner which denoted careful planning 
and close knowledge of their working. If these manifeststions of rebellious 
aetiviiiea are to be regarded as the result not of Congress teachings, but as a 
manifestation of the popular resentment sgsinst the arrest of Mr. Qandhi and 
the Congress lenders, the question mny well be asked to which section of the 
public the tens of thousands of men engaged in these violent and subversive 
activities belonged. If it is claimed that it is not Congressmen who have been 
lesponeible, it would be extraordinary, to say the least, if the blame were to be 
laid on non-Oongrese elements. The country is, in effect, asked to believe that 
those who own sllegianoe to the Congress Party have behaved in an exemplary 
non*violent manner and that it ft persons who are outside the Congress fold who 
have registered their resentment at the arrest of the leaders of s movement which 
they did not profess to follow. 

**A more direct answer to the argument is to be had in the fact that known 
Congressmen have been repeatedly found engaged in incitements to violence, or 
in prosecuting Congress activities which have led to grave disorders. 

’That politiosl parties and groups outside the Congress Party have no delu- 
sions on the subject may be judged from the categorical way in which they have 
diesooiated themselves from the movement, and condemned the violence to which 
it has given vise. In particular, the Muslim League has, on more than one 
oeeeslon, emphaeieed the character and intentions of the policy pursued by the 
Oongress Party* As early as the 20th of August last, the Working Committee 
of the League expressed the view reiterated many times since, that by the slogan 
*Qalt India' what was really meant was supreme control of the government of the 
country by the Congress, and that the mass civil disobedience movement had 
resulted in lawlessness and considerable destruction of life and property. 

**Otlier elements in fbe political life of the country have expressed themselves 
in n similar vein, and if followers of the Congress persist in their contention that 
the resultant violence was po part of their policy or programme, they are doing 
so against the weight of overwhelming evidence. 

"fifr 0andAi in bis letter to the viceroy bsB sought to fasten responaibllitv 
on the Qoverment of India, The Government of India emphatically repudiate this 
sugmtion. It is clearly preposterous to contend that it is they who are responsible 
for the yiolenoe of the leib few months which so gravely disorganised the normal 
life of the country— and, inoldeotially, aggravated the difficulties of the fo^ 
situation— at a time when the united energies of the people might have been 
devoted to the vital task of lepelliog the enemy and of striking a blow for the 
freemm of India, the Commonwealth and the world.” 


Linlithgow-Gandlu Corretpondence 

The following is the correspondence ivhlch passed between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. Mr. GondMV agreed to the publication of his personal 
letters of Pecember 81, 1942, and January 19. 19^3. 

Mb. GANDHi'fi Linn'im TO 'VlCBBOY— Fear's JB’w, 194$ 

Dear Lord linlithgow, 

This is A vary pessonid latter, I have allowed many suns to set on a quanal 



iis JA>. '« ] ^ aANi)m-VlC»»OT OOBBB^NDEiroi iK 

harboated iffaintt yoa. bat 1 moat not allow iba old yaar to fititeal 

.^dfimoideiiing mysalf ol what ia ranking in my braast aicainat yon. I hid. tiKibal 
iia wara frienda and diould atill love to think .so. Howavar, what hiui hi^ilmM 
moa tha 9th of August last makes ma wonder whether you still regard ' sea la a 
fimd. I have parhaps not come in such close touch with any other oooa^t 

of your gadi as with you. * • 

Tour arrest of me» the communique you issued thereafter, your reply to Ra}a{i 
and the reasons given therefor, Mr. Amery*8 attack on me and much else I oan 
catalogae to show that at some stage or other you must have susnected my 60110 
ftde$. Mention of other Congressmen in the same connexion is by tha way. 1 ^ 

seem to be the fans et origo of all the evils imputed to die Congress. If I have not 

ceased to be your friend why did you not before taking drastic action, send for ma, 
tell me of your suspicions and make yourself sure of your facts ? I am quits 
capable of seeing myself as others see me but in this case 1 have failed hopelessly. 

I find that all the statements made about me in Government quarters in this 
connexion, contain palpable departures from truth. I have so much fallen from 
grace that I could not establish contact with a dying friend. I mean Prof, Bhanaali 
who is fasting in regard to the Ohimur affair, and I am expected to condemn the 
so-oalled violence of some people reputed to be Congressmen, although I have no 
data for such condemnation save the heavily censored reports of newspapers. I 
must own that I thoroughly distrust these re)H>rts. I could write much more but 
1 must not lengthen my tale of woe. I am sure that what I have said is enough 
to enable you to fill in details. 


Law Op Satyaoraha 

You know I returned to India from S. Africa at the end of 1014 with a mission 
which came to me in 1906, namely, to spread truth and non-violence among man- 
kind in the place of violence and falsehood in all walks of life. The law of aatya* 

g raha knowa no defeat. Prison is one of the many ways of spreading the message, 
ut it haa itA limits. You have placed me in a palace where every reaaonabta 
creature comfort is ensured. 1 have freely partaken of the latter purely as a matter 
of duty, never as a pleasure, in the hope that some day those that have the power 
will realise that they have wronged innocent men. I have given myself 6 months. 



do not want to use it if I can avoid it. This is the way to avoid it. Convince me 
of my error or errors and I sbali make am]>lc amends. You can send for me or 
send someone who knows your mind and carry conviction. There are many other 
ways if you have the will. Ma; 1 expect an early reply T May the New Year 
bring peace to us all. .... 

1 am, your sincere friend, 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Thb Viceroy’s Reply— J anuary 19, 1948 

Thank you for your personal letter ol December SI, which I have Just received. 
1 fully accept its personal character and 1 welcome its frankness, And my 
reply will be as you would wish it to be, as frank and as entirely personal at your 

letter itself. ...... . 

I was glad to have your letter, for, to be as open with you at our previous 
relations justify, I have been profoundly depressed during recent months, first by 
the policy that was adopted by the Congress in August, secondly, because while 
that policy gave rise as it was obvious it must, throughout the country to violence 
and crime (I say nothing of the risks to India from outside aggrmion) no word 
of eondemnation for that violence and crime should have come from you or from 
the Working Committee. When you were first at Poona I knew that you were not 
receiving newspapers, and I accepted that as explaining your silence. When armnge- 
ments were made that you and the Working Committee should have such dews- 
papers as you desired I felt certain that the details those newspapers oontsinM gi 
i^t wss happening would shock and distress you as much as it has us alL and 
that you would be snxious to mske your condemnatUm of it oategoriesi and 

^^^SuTtSS’was not the esse ; and it has been a red disBpp^ntmfot" to mm Ml 
the more when I think of these murders, the burning slive M poli^ ofBMile« the 


wmking of trains, the destruction of 
ftadtnts whi^ has dons so much harm to India' 
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Ffettjr. Tdiijiiiy tiOM it fitott nia tiMt tiM iunrM|Mr Moowitt ytm tatMlIiM «n 

tOl Mi tlill diey ii^ iidfc lor m eiory Is s M om. 1 Mt 

kdo# ibii IMstieiise wdj^t of yoar grest siithoritt In the Oonfcras mofomBt 

thd thurty &im who follow its lesd snd I wish I oouid Kn» 1. sgidn 
Mtikly, thid. s hMiry Mpoosiblltty did not rest on yon. (And n 
lie the initial responsibuity rests with the leaders, others ha?e to beair' 
gndnoes, wheUier as law-breakers, with the results that that involves^ or 
fbtims). 

Blit if 1 aid tight in reading your letter to mean that in the liitht of iHbst has 
haPliened you' wish to retn^ your steps and dissociate yourself from the pdiey 
6f last sttmiiier you have Only to let me know and I will at ones eonsidsr the 
mittet furthte, and if 1 have failed tb iinderB^and your object you must not hesitate 
to lot me know without delay in what respect I have done so and tvll me what 
fiosltive suggestion you wish to put to me. You know me wdl enough after thsis 
many years to bnlieve that I shall be only tod concerned to read with the eame 
ciosa attention as Over any message which 1 receive from yon to give it .the iulleat 
Weight, and tb approach it with the deepest anxiety to understancT your feeling and 
your motives. 

llR. Gandhi’s Second L^Ea-Januarp J9, I9i8 

I reeeivied your kind letter of the ISth instant yesterday at 2-30 p.m. I had 
ilmost despaired of ever hearing from you. Please excuse my impatience. 

Your letter gladdens me to find that I have not lost caste with you. * 

My letter of Slst December was u growl against you. Yours is a counter- 
growl. It means that you maintain that you were right in arresting me and you 
were .sorry for the omissions of which, in your opinion, I was guilty. 

The inference you draw from my letter is, 1 am afraid, not correct I have 
re-read your letter in the light of your interpretation but 1 have failed to find your 
meaning in it. I wanted to fast and should still want to, if nothing comes out of 
our correspondence and 1 have to be a helpless witness to what is going on in the 
Country, including the privations of the millions owing to the universal scarcity 
stalking the land. 

It 1 do not accept your interpretation of my letter, you want me to make a 
positive suggestion. This, I might be able to do, only if you put me amoug the 
members of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

If I could be oODvmced of my error or worse of which you are evidently 
aware I should need to consult nobody so far as my own action is concerned, to 
make a full and open confesBion and make ample amends. But 1 have not any 
conviction of error. I wonder if yuu saw ray hitter to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, of 2Srd September, 1942. I adhere to what I have said in it and 
in my letter to you of 14th August 1942. 

Of course, I deplore the happenings which have taken place since 9th August 
r T I whole blame for them at the door of the Government 

of India ? Moreover, I could not express any opinion on events which I cannot 
influence or control and of which 1 have but a one-sided account. You are bound 
prima facie to accept the accuracy of rei^orts that may be placed before you by your 
departmental heads. But you will uot expect me to do so. Such reports have before 
now often proved fallible. It was for that reason that in my letter of Slat Decem- 
ber I pleaded with you to convince me of the correctness of the information on 
conviction was baaed. You will, perhaps, appreciate my fundamental 
dimouUy in making the statement you have expected me to make. 

This, however, 1 ow say from the housetop- that I am as confirmed a believer 
in non-yiolenoe as I haw ever been. You may not know that any violence on fee 
part of Oemgress i^orkers I have oondemned openly and unequivocally. I have even 
done public penance more than once. I must not worry you with examples. The 
point J wish to make is that on every euch occasion I was a free man. 

•• I »ol>ffllWed lies fee Government. You 
wui forgiTe me m expreeeing an qpiuion ehallenging yours. I am cei^in timt 
nothing but go^ would have resulted if you had stayed your baud and granted me 
m intemew which I had announced on the night o! .tho 8th August I was to aeft. 
But ^at was not to be. fiere, may 1 remind you that the Government of India 
hive^dore o^ed Okdr miat^ f A. for inataoc. io the Punjab whence 
let. Qenml Dynr ^w wmdemiied ; in the United Provinces whau a corner of a 
weqne hi O airn^ w*e reatoedj nnd inJ^gal wl»n Partition we| nnonlied. AH 
^Mce thiRjp in tpite oC-|;(Mt •nd {^hHM mob violenoe, 



*-SB tiM. t mmsseonnEim 

;■. Tmwi hr;—" ■'■■■-■'i 

"M If 90R wMt mu to Mt tiogly, eonviitcA me thet I mui wROng aM. I : 
riHiln Ampra 

Ixyou want me to make any propoeal on behalf of the Oongrep# 

|pt am among the Congreae Working Commitue membara. 1 do plead 
mahe up >Ottr mind to end the impaeee. • 

If 1 am obscure or have not answered your letter fully please point out thg 
dasiaaions and I shall make an attempt to give you satisfaction. 

1 have nonnental reservation. 

I find tl&at my letters to you are sent tliiough the Government, of Bmpbai* 
nds procedure must involve some loss of time. As time is of the essence in tbia 
matw. perbaps you will issue insiructions that my letters to you may be sent 
direetly ny the BuperintendeJit of this <5ani|). 

Viceroy On Gonorbbb & The Disturbanobb— ^ afinarp $5, i94$ 

Many thanks for yonr personal letter of the lOtli January, which I have ]ust 
received, and which 1 need not say I have read with close care and attention. But 
I am still. 1 fear, in the dark. 1 made clear to you iu my last letter that, however 
reluctantly the course of events and my familiarity with what has been taking 
place lias left me no choice but to regard tiie Congress mevement. and jrou as m 
authoriaed aud fully empowered spokesman at the time of the decision of fast 
Augnati as responsible for the sadf campaign of violence and crime,, and revolution- 
ary activity which has done so much harm, and so much injtirv to India's credit* 
since last August. 1 note what you say about non-violence. 1 am very glad to 
read your unequivocsl condemnation of violence, and I am well aware of the isapor- 
tance which you have given to that article of ymir creed in tlie past but the events 
of tiiese last mouths, and even (he events that are hap[;ening today show that it 
has not met with the full support of certitiii, at any rate, of your followers, and the 
mere fact that they may have fallen short of an ideal which you have advocated is 
no answer to the relations of those who iiave lost tlieir lives, and to those themsel- 
ves who have lost their pro])erty or sutf* red severe injury as a result of violent 
actlvitiee on the part of Congress aud itti stipporters. And 1 cannot. I fear, accept 
SB an answer yonr suggestion that **the whole blame" has been laid by you yourself 
gt the door of the Government of India. We are dealing with facts in this mat^r 
and they have to be faced. 

Aud while, as 1 made clear in my last letter, I am very anxious to have from 
you anything that you have to say or any spccitic proportion that you may have 
to make, the position remains that it is not the Government of India, but CongriMW 
and yourself, that are on their justification in this matter. 

If therefore you are anxious to inform me that you repudiate or dissociate 
yonraelf from the resolution of the 9th August and the policy Which that resolution 
represents and*. if you can give mo appropriate assurances as regards the future, I 
shall, I need not say. be very ready to consider the matter further. It is of course 
very necessary to be clear on that point, and you will not. I know, take it amiss 
that 1 should make that clear iu the plainest possible words. 

I will ask the Governor of Bombay to arrange that any communication from 
you should be sent through him, which will, 1 trust, reduce delay In its transmfs- 
alon. 

Mr« Gandhi’s Third LETTBR-*/annary 99, 194S 



I must thank you warmly for your prompt reply to my letter of 19th inetant 
I wish 1 could agree with you that your letter is clear. I am sure you do not wifib 
to imply by clearness simply that you bold a particular opinion strongly. 1 have 
pleaded and would continue to plead, till the last breath, thst you should at leagt 
mike an atWmpt to convince me of the validity of the opinion you hpid tt|a^ ‘ 
August Besdlution of the Oongress is responsible for tie popular vioifnee 1 1 
bxm out on August 9 last and after even though it broke out after the wq ' 
arrest of principal Oongresa workers. Waa not the drastic and unwarranted 
$ the Government responsible for the reported violence T 

Yon have not even said what Mrt of the August Besolutlon Is bad or 
In your opinion. Tliat Resolution is in no way a retraction by the Congreci 

of non-violence. It ia definitely against Fascism in every shape or ipm* ^ 
Jb oo-operatibn in the war efibrt und^ ciroumatancai whiA alone — ' ~ 
five Md nationwide co-operatipn poeeible. ^ 

la M this open to reproach T Obieetion miQrJim rtfaed to thgt elei 
Beiombn whiob ^ntempiated dvU disobeSwee: bat Oat itedf eanne 


fli MAHAIIti 0A|7J>jBnra FA^ 

lb objeetlon sbioe Uie principle of eWiI dieobedienoa is Impliedly ooneeded in whet 
ii ibown as the **Geiiabi-Irwin Pact** Even that eifil disobedience was not to be 
started before knowing the xesolt of the meeting for which I was to serit from yon 
an a^iiitment. ^ 

Ihmi, take the nnproved, and in my opinion, 'improvable, chkrges hnried 
against the Oongress wnd me by so responsible a minister as the Secretary of State 
foi India. 

Sorely I oan say with safety that it is for Government to justify their action 
by solid evidence not by mere ipae dixit 

Blit yon throw in my face the facts of murders by persons reputed to be 
Oongressnra. I see the fact of murders as clearly, I hope, ss you do. My answer 
is diet the Government goaded the people to the point of madness. Thqf started 
leonihe violence in the snapd of the arresta already referred to. 'I'hat violence is 
not any the less so becsuse it is orgsuised on s scale so gigantic that it displaces 
the Mosaic Law of truth for truth by that of 10,000 for 1— not to mention the 
corollary of the Mosaic Law, t.e., of non-resistance as enunciated by Jesus Christ 
I cannot Interpret in any other manner the repressive measures of the all-powerful 
Government of India. 

Add to this tale of woe the privations of the poor millions due to India-wide 
•oarcity which 1 cannot help thinking might have been largely mitigated, if not 
altogetner prevented, had there been a bouaffde National Government responsible 
to a popularly elects assembly. 

If then 1 cannot get soothing balm for my pain I must resort to the law 
prescribed for satyagrahis. namely, a fast according to capacity. 1 must commence 
Mter the early morning breakfast of February 8 a fast for 21 days ending on the 
morning of March 2. Usually, during my fasts I take water with the addition of 
of salts. .But nowadays, my system refuses water. This time, therefore, 1 propose 
to add juices of citrus fruit to make water drinkable. For my wish is not to 
fast unto death, but to survive the ordeal, if God so wills. This fast can be ended 
sooner by the Government giving the needed relief. 

1 am not marking this letter personal as I did the two previous ones* They 
were in no way confidential. They were a mere personal appeal. 

The Government have evidently ignored or overlooked the very material fact 
that the Oongress by its August Kesolution asked nothing for itself. All ita 
demands were for the whole people. As you soould be aware the Congiess was 
willing and prepared for the Government inviting Q, A. Jinnah to form a National 
Government subject to such agreed adjustments as may be necessary for the 
duration of the war, such Government being responsible to a duly elected assembly, 
Being isolated from the Working Committee except tihrimaii Sarojini Devi, I 
do not know its present miud. But the Committee is uot likely to have changed 
its mind. 

Lord Linlithgow's Bsply— F cftruhri/ 5 th , 1948 , 

Many thanks for your letter of January 29, which I have just received. I have 
read, aa always, with great care and with eveiy anxiety to follow your mind 
and to do full justice to your argument. But I fear that my view of the respon- 
sibility of Oongress and of yourself personally for the lamentable disorders of last 
autumn remains unchaned. 

2. . In my last letter I said that my knowledge of the facts left me no 
choice but to regard the Oongress movements and you as its authorized and fully 
empowered leader at the time of the decision of last August as responsible for Mhe 
campaign of violence and crime that subsequently broke out. In reply, you have 
reiterated your request that 1 should attempt to convince you that my opinion is 
correct. 1 would readily hi#e reaponded earlier to that request were it not that 
your letters have no indication, such as I should have been entitled to expect, that 
you bought .the information with an open mind. In each of them you have ex- 
pressed mofouud distrust of the published reports of the recent happenings, although 
in your last letter; Ou the basis of the same information, you have not hesitated 
to lay the whole blame for them on the Government of India. In the same latter, 
you have stated that I cannot expect you to accept the accuracy of the official 
reports oh which I rely. It is not^ therefore, clear to me how you expect or ever 
desire me to convince you of anything. But in fact, the Goyernment of India have 
never made any secret of their reasons for holding the ' Congress and its lesdeza 
responsible for the deplorable acts of violence^ sabotage and terrorism that have 
poonzed sinee the CMsress Kesolution of August 8 4mar8d a "mass struggle^ ia 



i&5»n.w] iSAinmi^oimorooitius^^ IK 

/#|qpdrt of ito damanda^ appointed you aa Ita leader and aulborMl all 

>|am to aet for themaelTea in the event of interference with the leadenMp m the 

'-'iloveinent 

CONOIRTBD PIi;AV 

A body which paaaea a Beeolntion in aueh terme it hardly entitled to diielaiiii 
leaponaibility lor any eventa that fbiiowed it There is evidence that yon and year 
fnenda expected this policy to lead to violence and that you were prepmd to 
condone it and that the violence that ensned formed part of a concerted plaa« 
conceived Iona before the arrest of Oongress lesdeis. The general nature of the 
case against the Oongress has been publtoly suted by the Home Member. Gtovem^ 
ment of Indie, in bis spee^ in the Gentfal Legislative Assembly on September 
15 last, and if you need farther information 1 would refer you to it 

I enclose a complete copy in case the Press versions that you must have seen 
were not sufficient. 1 need only sdd that all the mass of evidence that has sinoe 
eome to light has confirmed the coiicluaions then reached. . 1 have ample infor* 
matioo that the campaign of sabotage has been conducted under aeoret instruoiiMa, 
circulated in the name of the AlMiidia Congresa Oommittee ; that weU*knoWtt 
Congressmen have organised and freely taken part in acts of violence and murder ; 
and that, even now, an underground Congress organisation exists in which, among 
others, the wife of a member of the Congress Working Committee plsye s promiment 
part, and which is • actively engaged in planning the bomb outrages and other sots 
of terrorism that have disguated the whole country* If we do not set on all this 
information, or make it publicly known, it is because the time is not yet ripe : 
but you may rest assured that the charges ugainst the Congrees will have to be 
met sooner or later, and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear 
yourselves before the world if you can. And if, in the meanwhile, you yourself, 
by any action such as you now appear to be contemplating, attempt to find an 
easy way out, the judgment will go against you by default 

Gandbi*1bwin Pact 


3. I have read with some surprise your statement that the principle of civil 
disobedience is implicitly conceded in the Delhi settlement of March 5. 1931, which 
you refer to as the **Qandhi-Irwin Pact.** I have again looked at the document, 
its basis was that civil disobedience would be ''effectively discontinued'' and that 
certain reciprocal action would be taken by Government. It was inherent in such a 
document that it should take notice .of the exiatence oL civil disobedience. But 1 
can find nothing in it to suggest that civil disobedience was recognised as being 
in any circumstances legitimate. And I cannot make it too plain that it is not 
BO regarded by my Government. 

4. To accept the point of view which you put forward would be to concede that 
the authorised Government of the country, on which lies the responsibility for 
maintaining peace and good order, should allow subversive and revolutionary 
movements, described by you yourself ss oi^n rebellion, to tske place unchallenged ; 
that they would allow preparations for violence, for the interruption of commu- 
nications, for attacks on innocent persons, for the murder of police officers and 
others to proceed unchecked. My Government and I are open indeed to the charge 
that we should have taken drastic action at an earlier stage against you and against 
the Congress leaders. But my anuety and that of my Government, baa throughout been 
to give you, and to give the Congress orgsnisatiou, every possible opportunity to with- 
draw from the poaitioii which you have decided to take up. Your statements of last June 
and July, the original resolution of the Working Committee of July 14, and your 
declaration on the same day that there was no room left for negotistions, and 
that after all, it was an open rebellion, are all of them grave and significant, even 
without your final exhortation to "do or die." But with a patience that was 
periiapB misplaced, it was decided to wait until the resolution of the All-lntBa 
Congress Committee made it clear that there could be no further toleration of the 
Gongreaa attitude if Government was to discharge ita responsibility to the people 
of India. 

5. Let me in conclusion say how greatly I regret, having regard to yont 
health and your age, the decision that you tell me that you now have it in min4 
to take. I hope and pray that wiser counsels may yet prevail with yon. But die 
decleion whether or not to undertake a fast with ita attendant risks is clearly oitte 
that must be taken by yon alone, and the reaponsibility for which and lor Its 
eonacqnenoea must rest on yon alone. I trnat Mnerely that in tba l^ht Of arifel 1 
bafe said yon may think better oi your resoluiloii { end I would wdcoise a ddsMoa 


M. 






M fcm put to lUnk tetia^ << it, aot oolf beeuM Of np oira ooitaan^ cdwtoma 
to MO 100 wflIiiUp Tlik loor IHo, bat boeaooe i weud tto oao of io foot for ngilti^ 
Ml irarpoMO Oo 0 from of i^itiMl bloeknaU ( Hirnaa ) for wbidO tibore oiib w ae 
noiw jnotifimtioB, wd onoentood ftom leor omn pravion writing! tiiat tldo woo 
•Ii9 yimv ?i6v« 

Miu* OAlIBHril FaUBT9 l»rTMB^Fsbruarp 7, MS 

1 iim to thank |oii for yonr long replf dated Februai^ 5 laet 1 would takeyonr 
laat point tot, namely, to eontemprated laet wich begins on February 9. Your 
" II a aatyagvahl*s etandpoint, Is an invitation to fast. No doubt to rdi* 
.! lew to step, and its cons^oeuees will be solely mine. Yon bare allowed 
„„ espresslea to slip from your pen for which 1 was unprepared. Ip 
the concluding aentence of ibe second paragraph you describe the step as an attempt 
<^te And an eaay way out*’ Yhat you, as a mend, can impute such a baee and 
oowavdiy motive to me passes comprehension. You have also described it as "a 
form ol poiitioal blaokmail.** And you quote my previous writings on to subject 
waloet me. I abide by my writings. 1 nold that tore is nothing Inconsistent in 
toes with to contemi^atea step. I wonder whether you have yourself reed those 
wriUngs. 

Ydo claim that 1 hate approached you with an open mind when I asked yon 
to donvince me of my error. **Frofouiid dtstmeV* of the published reports is in no 
way inoousistent with my having an open mind. 

You say that there is evidence that I— I leave my friends out for the moment 
^^ezpeeted this ptoy to lead to violence,” that I was '^prepared to condone it,’* 
end that *'tlie violence that ensued formed part of a concerted plan conceived long 
before the arrest of Congress leaders.” I have seen no evidence in support of sncn 
a seriQus charge. You admit that part of the evidence has yet to be published. I'he 
•peach of to Home Member, of which you have favoured me with a copy, may be 
taken as the opening speech of to prosecution counsel and nothing more. It 
eontaiiis unsupported imputations egsinst Congressmen. Of course, he has described 
the violent outburst in graphic language ; but he has not said why jt tpok place 
when it did* You have condemned men and women before trying them and bearing 
toir defence. Barely there is nothing wrong in my asking you to show me the 
evidence on which you hold them guilty. What you say in your letter carries no 
conviction. Proof should correspond to the canons of English jurisprudence. 

If to wife of a member of the Working Committee is actively engaged in 
«*planning the bomb outrages and other acts of terrorism,” she should he tried 
before a court d law and punished if found guilty, llie lady you refer to could 
only have done things attributed to her after the wholesale arrests of August 
9 last, which 1 have dared to describe as leonine violence. 

You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish the charges against the Con- 
gress. Have you ever thought of the possibility of their being found baseless when 
wey are put before an impartial tribunal f Or that soma pf the cpudemned parsons 
might have died In the meanwhile, or that some pf the evidence that the living can 
~ produce might become unavailable f 

PsiWGiPUi OF Civil Doobkdwoe 

I reUerate the atatement that the principie of civil disobedience implioitly 
conceded in the settlement of March 5,l93I, arrived at beween the Ihen Viceroy on 
babidf of the Government of India and myself on behalf of the Congress. I nope 
you know tot the princtol Opngiressmen were discharged before that settlement 
wee even tbo^t of. Cajitain jfparmions were made to Congressmen under tot 
eriitlement* Cavil disobedienoa was dlsoontinued on certain conditions being lulAlied 
hy the Government. Thali^by itself was in my Mnion, an aokoowledgmeat of ita 
Jeiritiinicy, of course under given circumstances, it, therefore,, seems aomestot 
atrangg to find you maintain tot civil disobedience ”cannot be recognised as being 
in any toumetooea legitimate” by your Qovemment. You ignoce to pmetiee 
d to British Gtownment which has ireopgniaed this togitimacy under the nmnie of 
'passive reristanoe.” 

Ifsatly yon read into my letters a mipniog which is wholly ineonaiateut with 
my deqiawittoi in one of tom. Of adherence to unadulteiated non-violeiioe, loi; 
you ssiy in sour letter under reidy that ’'acceptanqe of my 'point of view would be 
to concede that to autoristd Govtomepit of to country on which Ilea to 
jespoDsibUito jog maintamiog pqade imd tgder, ahonid allow momtmanUi to 
itto place tojt admit iweimridlto to violtoet Intoriupto id mmiudea- 
tom, lor attaito jto .i^^ id yitoe o ototo to 


IteMed tmehfoM.” I mnil be a etiMie fttod of ymam |b <»e 

^iip•Ueo^ollEill{C lor feoofcnllion ol iQoh tfaiiifl;ii ee lanlaL V 

V bave no( attempted an exbaiiotl?e reidy to the ?ie«i and.^ ■: d.i>l i i|Wif » 
attribnled to m ThiB la not the' places aw the tlaie» lor eaeh a replf*; 1 Ita^ 
imly picked out thooe thinge whibh in my opinion, demanded an immoimN hatM^ 
Ton have left me no loophole for eacapinK the oideal I have«eet beiCore mjpialf.;! 

it on February 9 with the eleareat poaailde eonaoieaoe. Deapite your deaorl* 
iption of It at '*a form ol political blackmail.’* it ia on my part meant to hi aa 
.ippeal to the hiaheat tribunal for iuatioe which I hare failed to aeeure from ML 
If I do not aumve the ordeaL 1 ahall go to the Judgaaenl Seat wita the failM 
faith in my innocenoa Poaterity will Judge between jyou aa repreaentative of aa 
alUpowerfal Government and me aa a humble man who haa tried, to aerve hie 
country and humanity through iL ' • 

My laat letter waa written agiunat time, and, therefoie, a material panmranh 
went in aa poataoript I now aend herewith a lair copy typed by Pfareylu who 
baa taken Mahadeo Deaai’a place. You will find the poataoript paragraph reatofed 
to the place where it ahould have been. 

Anaexurwa 

The following annexuiea containing Mr. Gandhi's letter to the Vioeroy On 
Auguat 14 laat, the Viceroy's reply thereto, and Mr. Gandhi's letter to Um 
S ecretary, Home Department Government of India, New Delhi, were releaeed lor 
publication with the Gandhi* Vioeroy correa^^ndeoce. 

ANNBxuaa 1— Mr. Gandbi's lrttbr— daptwi id, Jt94s 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

llie Government of India were wrong in precipitating the eriaia. The 

Government Reaolution Juaiifying thia atep la fnll of diatortiona and miarepreaeii* 

tationa. That you have the approval of your Indian coUeaguea can have no 
aignificance except thia that in India you can alwaya command aucb aarvicea. That 
co-operation ia an additional juetification for the demand of withdrawal irreapeotive 
of what people and partiea may aay. 

The Government of India ahould have waited at leait till the time I Inaugurated 
maaa action* I have publicly atated that I fully contemplated aending you a letter 

before taking concrete action. It waa to be an appeal to you for an Impartial 

examination of the Oongreaa case. As you know the Oongveea haa readily filled In 
every omiaaion that has been discovered in the oonception of its demand. So oonid 
I have dealt with every difficulty if you had given roe the opportunity. I3ie 
precipitate action of the Government leads one to think that they were afraid that 
tha extreme caution and gradiialneaa with which the Congrem waa moving towards 
direct action might make world opinion veer round to the Oongreaa aa it had 
already begun doing, and expose the hollowness of the grounds for the Govern- 
ment’e rejection of the Oongreaa demand, lliey ahould surely have waited for an 
authentic report of my epeechea on Friday and on Saturday uight alter the paiaiog 
of the resolution by the A.LO.O. You would have found in them that I would 
not hastily begin action. You ahould have taken advantage ol the interval 
foreahadowed in them, and explored every poaaibility of satiafying the Oongreta 
dmAand, 

llie Reaolation says : **rbe Government of India have waited patiently in the 
hope that wiser counseia might prevail. They have been disappointed in that hope." 
I auppoae **wiaer counaela" here means ahandonment of its demand by the OongresSs 
Why ahould the abandonment of the demand, legitimate at all times, be hopM for 
by a Government pledged to guarantee independence to India 7 fa it a challenge 
that could only be met by immediate repreaaion instead of patient reasoning 
with the demanding party? 1 venture to suggest that it is a long draft upon 
oredulity of mankind to eay that the acceptance of the demand wOuld jrttiiige 
India into oonfuinon. Anyway the summary rejretion of the demand has plunged 
the nation and the Government into eonfuaion. The Oongreaa was maldng every 
effort to identify India with the Allied oauee. 

Tbb Govbrwmkwt RnaoLtmotf 

The Government Beaolirtion eays: "Hie Gevemor-General in Coundll 
Ikae been Rwaxe too for eome days past of dangerone p rep aiw t h w i n 
by the Congreas Party for unlawful end, iu some oaaea, vIjDlini 
neHvi^ee direoted among other things to iniertuiptfou of commuidealiOiM end 
ndMie uWty aervieea, the organiaadfm of ^etrikea tempering with Ihi UilNf wf 
ChMWniBeD^ eeKvaatB end interteenee edth defenee ttemrea induUng leeiim^^ 





lUfiAltei FAST 




qlite ia • dOM aiMorUon of tiw xodity. Vtoleoea «M Bern oontMudsted 
S».”l ^*SDiSoii rf wli** eonld bo iBoluded to Boaitoleot ooHob hu bm 
iaMnotod to o riairtet aod oubUa laonner, m If Om OoBgim woo pfopaiiag tat 
fiotod oddoD. ETorytbtog wao opoBly diieui^ Binong Ooogrw oiioloo te 
BOti^ag WBB to wiBO ^Btorerty.^ And why to to__tomi>onBg .wlto yoBr toyolty 




» m Job «hlob to haratog iho Britaah people f 
ad 01 pnoiientog behind the back* of principal poBgrewmen the niMead- 
■aid»« »e GovernmeBt. immedtotely they oaiBe to know of the preparadinM 
fitofid 'We brought to book the partleo concerned with ^ p^ratoono. Ttet 
mmld have been the appropriate oouree. By Uieir uneupportrf ^ientione to the 
Betolntoto they have laid tWoeelvee open to the cbane <a unfair deutog. 

The Oon^ movement waa intended to evoke in toe people the mdauro of 
aaerifi^ iufflaent to compel attention. It wae mtonded to itomonit^ a^at 
meaeure of popular anpport it had. Wae it wine at this time of the day to eeek to 
anppteaa a popular movement avowedly non>violmit T 

OONOKUB OlTBB 

The Government Beeolutlon further save ; “The Oon^eoe to not India'e mmth 
Yet to the intereete of eecuring their own dqminwM _and in pnreuit of 
toSt totalitarian policy ita leaden have conatantlv impeded the efTorta made to 
t^g India to fill nationhood.” It ia a groaa libel thua to a<^ae theoldeat 
Mtiwal organiaation of India. Thia language lin ill m the moulh a Govmn- 
ment which haa, ae can be proved from pufliahod reoqrda, oonaiatently thwarted 
national effort for attaining freedom, and aonght to auppreae the Oongreaa 

**^^«nmoiU of India have not oondeaoended to cpnaider the Oongreaa offer 
that if aimultaneonaly with the declaration of the independence of India, toey could 
not trust the Congress to form a stable provisional Government, they should ask 

Muslim League to do so and that any national government formed by the 
iTairue would be loyally accepted by the Congress. ^Buch an offer is hardly consis- 
tent with the change of totalitarianism against the Congress. 

Let me examine the Government offer. It is that as soon as hostilities 
fisaae. India shall devise for herself with full freedom of decision and. on a 
bMis embracing all and not only a single party, the form of government 
whiSh X regards as most suited to her conditions.’* 
a^ reality about it ? ,All parties have not agreed now. Will it be any more 
noasible afir the war? And if the parties have to act before independence is in 
Seir bands ? Parties grow up like uiushrooms, for without proving their represen- 
tAtive charactet. the Government will welcome them as they have done in the past 
Imd if Siy, the pnitim, oppose the OongresB and itn nctivitio., tlfough ^ m» do 
Ito homnice to independence, fructmtion is iuberent in tbe Government offer. Hence 
Sm lo^nl ery ^ withdrnwnl first. Only nfto the end of Britieh power and * 
fundamental dinnge to the pollticnl etatus of India from bondage to freedom, 
will the formation of a truly ropresentative Government, wbeth« pronaionnl or 
Mmanent, be posaible. The living bnrini of the author of the demand has not 

rSwlved the deadlock, it hna aggravated it. j u .u /, 

Then the Beaolutimi proceeds ;—l he auggeatien put forward by the Oongreea 
Partv that the millions of India, uncertain as to the future, are ready, despite the 
of so many martyr coautries. to throw themselves loto the arms of the 
tovadera. to one that toe Goverameut of India cannot aoeept as n true representa- 
tion of the feeling of the people of this great country.” I do not know abont the 
milUone, but I onn give my own evidence to support of the Congress statement. 

^ Dbfbhob of India 

-It to open to tbe Government not to believe the Oongress evidence. No 
Imperial Power liken to be told that it to to peril. It to bram the Oongreee is 
>nzi^ for Great Britain to Avoid the fate that* has ov^ken other Impertol 
PMm toat U aeks her to ehed Imperialtom voinntuily by deelartog India tode- 
^deut. The Oonarees haa not approached the movement with any but toe 
Mandlieet motifes. The Oongreea seeks to kill impeitoliBm ae much for the eeke 
^ tiw Brittob ^pto end bu^lty ne for India. NotwitbetaBdiag aeeertiime to the 
^i^rv i ataint^ that the OoBgiass has ao totereata of ita owb, apart £rOm that 
^toe wh(4e of lodia aod the world. 



^'^AWi4.*4S] OANDHt-VKSiROV OOBBIBFeon^^ 8S> 

iieolicmt of Imt peopla wiUmfc fair or bTOor.** All I out Itf ii tfiil.ft b m 
loocinry of tarath oflar ttie ezporieiioe of liomyo, Biogoponi ana Bafnuu ll ii aad 
to find the Qovernment of India claiming to hold tha^halanoa*’ belwioa Iki vMlin 
Jor irhich it ie itaelf demonstrablj reaponiible. ^ ^ 

Tbb Dbolaud Oaosb 

One thing more* The deoiated oatxM ie common between the Goitnuaeal ol 
India and ns. To put it In most concrete termSi it ie the protection d the freiamn 
of Chine and Bueeie. llie Qovernment of India think that the fr^om of India fa 
not neoeeear^ for winning the cease. I think exactly the opposite. 1 have tiken 
Jaweherlal Nehrn as my meaenring rod. Hie personal contacts make him feet much 
more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than 1 can-<-«nd may X 
say than even you can. In that misery he tried to forget his old quarrel with !m* 
penalism* He dreads much more than 1 do the success /of Fascism and Hasism. I 
nave argued with him for days together. He fought against my position with a passion 
which 1 have no words to describe.a But the logic of facts overwhelmed him. He 
yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in great {eopardy. Surely you are wrong in having imprisoned su^ a 
powerful friend and ally. If, notwithstandtog the common cause, tne Government^ 
answer to the Congress demand is hasty repression, they will not wonder if I 
draw the inference that it was not so much the allied cause that weighed with the 
British Government as the unexpressed determination to cling to the possession of 
India as an indispensable part of imperial policy. This determination led to the 
rejection of the Congress demand ana precipitated repression. The present mutual 
slaughter on a scale never before known to history is siiflfooatiiig enough. Bat the 
elaughter of truth accompanying the butchery and enforced by the fidaity ^ 
which the Resolution is recking adds strength to the Congress position. 

It causes me deep pain to have to send you this long letter. But, however 
much I dislike your action 1 remain the same friend you have known me. I would 
still plead for reconsideration of the Government of India’s whole policy. Do not 
disregard the pleading of one who claims to be a sincere friend of the British people. 
Heaven guide you I 

II 


Thb VrcBROY’s Reply— ifuyusf PP, 1942. 

Thank you very much for your letter, dated August 14, which reached me only 
a day or two ago. , 

I have read, 1 need not say, what you have been good enough to say in your 
letter with very close attention, and 1 have given full weight to your views. But 
1 fear in the result that it would not be possible for me either to accept the 
criticisms which you advance of the Resolution of the Governor-General in OouncU, 
or your request that the whole policy of the Government of India should be 
reconsiders* 

AN5BXUBB III 

Mb. Gandhi’s Letter to the Bbcebtary, Govbrnmbnt ob India 
(Home Department)— Fepfember bs, 194B 
Sir, In spite of the chorus of approval sung by the Indian Cbuneillors and 
others of the present Government policy in dealing with the Oonfnms, I venture to 
assert that, had the Government but awaited my contemplated letter to H. £. the 
Viceroy and the result thereafter oo calamity would have overtaken the eountry. 
The reported deplorable destruction would nave most certainly been avoided* 

In spite of all that has been said to the country I claim that the 
Congress policy still remains unequivocal non-violent. The wholesale arrset 
of the Congress leaders seems to have made the people wild with rage to the point 
of losing self-control. I feel that the Government, not the Congress, are responsible 
for the destruction that has taken place. The only right couiie for the Govirn- 
ment seems to me to be to reslqese the Congress leaders, withdraw idl repressive 
measures snd explore ways and means of conciliation. Surely the Ctovemment 
have ample resources to deal with any overt act of violenee. Repression can only 
breed discontent and bitternese. . , ^ 

Since I am permitted to receive newspapers I feel that I owe it to Sm Gova* 
mment to give my reaction to the sad happenings in the country. If the 
ment think that as a prisoner I have no right to address such communleatlonsi 
they have but to say so, and I will not repeat the mietake. 

^ Xlorn A formal aoknowla^ent was sent to this letter. 

i2 


Aiiiidtiiwil j S ab ii l i i CT ^iteiilii 

^ 60 ffM|K)ttd 6 iM.^^ Mm Iba IMm : ^ ^ 

SHorR 1943 ; 


Oam^ir 

< ^ ^*l|l0 Odrmttunit of India lim been tnlorined by H. £. the ' Viemy of' yoni 

lifiiiiiilon aa commaiiiceted to him of undertaking a fast for 21 days in oertain 
MfcuMtanees. They hare carefully eonaidered the ponition and the oonclnaiima that 
' tli^ hire reined in the li^t of each oonaideration are net .out in the atatonont 
Of^ which a copy it enddeea, which they would propoae. In the erent of your audn* 
ialhi^ your pretent intepUon« to rdeate in due conrae to the Prete. 

The (^rarhinent of India, as you will tee from their atatement^ would he. rery 
' 'nduetint to tee yon fast, and I am inetructed to inform you that, ae the atatement 
‘ makea dear, they would propoae that, ahould you peraiet in your intention, you win 
"’^be aet at liberty for the purpoae, and for the duration, of yonr faat at from the 
tlfbe of ite oommetioeinent. During the period of your faeV there will <be no 
Otdhiltlon to your proceeding where you wlah though the Government of India tmat 
diat yon will be able to arrange for your aocommodation away from the Aga 
' Khan*! Palace. 

Should yon for any reason find youraelf unable to take advantage of theae 
'' arrangementa, a d^iaion which the Government of India would greatly regret, they 
will, or conrae, suitably amend the statement of which a copy ia now endoaed 
before it issues. But they wish me to repat, with all earneatnesa, their anxiety and 
their hope that the oondderations which have carried 80 much weight with them 
will equally carry weight with you, iind that you will not pursue your present 
tentative proposal. In that event no occasion will of course arise for toe issue of 
Any statement of any kind. 

Yours sinoeiely, 
R. Tottbnbam. 

Mb. GandhiA REPLY--Fe6rMary, 8, 1943, 

Dear Sir Richard, 

1 have vfry carefully studied your letter. 1 am sorry to say that there is 
nothii^ in the correspondence which has taken place between His Excellency and 
myself or your letter to warrant a recalling of my intention to fast I have 
mentioned in my letters <to H. £. the conditions which can induce prevention or 
suspension of the step. 

If the temporary release is offered for my convenience, I do not need it I 
shall be quite content to take my fast as a detenu or prisoner. If it is for the 
oonvenience of the Government, I am sorry I am unable to suit them, muoh as I 
should like to do so, I can fay this much, that 1, as a prisoner, shall avoid, as 
far as is humanly possible, every cause of Inconvenience to the Oevernment lave 
what ia inherent in the fast itself. 

The impending fast has not been oonoeived to be taken as a free man. Oir« 
oumstanoes may arise, as they have done before now, when I may have to fast as 
a free men* therefore, 1 am released, there will be no fast in terms of my 
oorresTOodenoe above-mentioned. 1 shall have to survey the situation de novo 
and decide what I should do. 1 have no desire to be released under Mae 


pretences. 

In spite of all that him been sidd agdnst me, I hope not to belie the vow of 
truth and noii*>viol6noe which alone makes life livable for me. I say this if it la 
only for my own satisfaction. It does me good to reiterate openly my faith when 
outer darkness surroundi me as it does just now. 

1 must not husUe Government Into a dedsioit on this letter^ I anderatand 
that your lette has been diotatwl through the telephone. In Older to^ve . the . 
Government enough tim^ i shall suspend the fast if necessary, to Wedomday 
neat; 10th instant. « 


^ The propee eonrse 

bs to pid>liih 0m full oocrespon^hea ian<m tiie pubUe. judge for tlmiw 


8ib Bk»aed Oh ma 


Dear Mr, Ohuadhi, 




m. 


TBiB MIL 




hM msA liid Mm the in OwmwB^ * 11 t> O i ifi^^ 

noM yoar decision with greet regiet. Their poittion ^ 
ety. they ete reedy to eel yon el liberty lor the purpose, eiid dntrimC^W 
: Bn# if 7011 ere not prepered to teke edVeolege of tbet hus# Mid it 

:^dnne in detention, yon will do eo eoldy on yonr own reeponeibiiity eadvel j^^ 
rUfei In thet erent yon will be et liberty to hefre your owti medioel 

Md eleo to reoeive vieite from friends with the permieeion of the 

ddrlng its period, Bniteble drafting elieretlons will be made in the eletenienl wh 
the Gorernment of Indie would, in thet event, issue to the Press* 


Retigoation (rf Vicaroy'c Execntive Membert 

The following Joint stetement wes issued from New Delhi on the 18lh FelHwenr 
TMft by Messrs. M, S. Anept B. Barker end Bit P. Body : 

**Onr resignetioos from H. £• the Qovernor-Oeneral's Oouncil here beeili 
aimonnced end eU thet we desire to do is to sey by wey of explenetion^ 
oeitein diffinrences arose on whet we regarded as a fundementel issue (the issue 
of the action to be taken on Mahatma QandhVa fast) and we felt we could no 
longer retain our offices. 

**We wish to place on record our warm appreciation of the courteiy end 
consideration H. £. the Viceroy extended to ns throughout the period ouidiiK 
which we had the privilege of being associated with him in the Government of 
the country.” 

Goybrnment Communique 


The following Press communique was issued on the previous day, the 17tli. 
^ebniery 1948 The Hon. Sir A, P, Mody K. B. B., the Hon. Mr. M i?. Barker 
end the Hon. Mr. Af. 8. Aney having tendered their resignation of the office of 
Member of the Governor-Qenerars Executive Oouncil, Hia Excellency the Governor- 
General has accepted their resignations. 


The Ail Party Leaders* Conference 

Opening Day — New Delhi— 19th. February 1943 

Mr. BA.TAQOPALACHARr8 ADPREBB 


About two hundred leaders, Hindu, Muslim, Farsi and Britiidi, from all 
parts of the country, met at New Delhi on the 19tb. Pebrnary 1948 to give 
expression, as Mr. C, Bajagopalaehariar in his address of welcome seidL 
'*to Ae feeling in this country that Mahatma Gandhi should be enabled to end 
his fast.” 

Among those present at the conference were: Mr. M, g. Aney^ 
Sir Atdeehar Dalai, Mr. J, B, D, Tata, Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, Mr. Bhulahkai 
Desai, Dr* S. P. Mookerjee, Bir Maharaj Singh, Mr. K, M. Munehi, Dr. if. B. 
Jayakar, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Bir Jagdiah Praaad, BLu Allah Bux,}At, Arthur 
Moore, Master Tara Singh, Bir A. ff, Ohaenavi, Mr. G. D. Birla, Sir Shri Bam, 
Mr. G. L. Mehta, Seth Walchand Hiraehand, Mr. Kaaturhhai Lalhhai, Mr. M 
M. Joehi, Dr. B. 8. Moonje, Raja Maheehwar Dyal, Pandit JET. N. Kuneru, the Bev. 
J, Meokeneie, Mr. IT, Srinivaaan, the Maharajkumar of Viziaoas^am. Mr. SU 
Roy, Dr. P. Nl Bannerjee, Sardar Sant Smgh. Mrs. Sarala Deni Chaudhwamif, 
Mr. Zahiruddin, Khwaja Haaaan Nizami, Dr. Shaukat Anaari, Seth B. B. Dalmk^ 
Mr. K, Q. Neogy, Mr. B. C, Chatterjee, Mr. Shamdaa P. Gidwani, and ^aiii 
Kartar Singh. 

Hr, BajagopalachartaPa opening addreas was smplified by loud-sptabeia iM 
wis Uetened to by 300 people, incladiog boy and giyl etndeiita who etood ouMMs 
the tent in whidi the meeting was held. 

”Thia gathering,” said Mr. B^agopaiaehari, u aouiee of great eoii 8 eliiiMi» 
* ra occaeloii;” 


M udt atrei^, on the preeent mve ocm 
Mr* Sajagooalachari edded : ”ISV4 


M :1m any diSmnoa flf «plidlNi on Oat point, tlwiii^ SmM4S(W^ 



ijURneitoiioe oI oiAiiIob m to llie jpolieiei md ptognuitiiioi from tba^ to timo poiiiiid 
iqir Mohiite^^ ^ ott 

POtt&g Idmidf the qM hod met for, Mr« Raj^ffopalachari 

eeU : **We ii*va me^ «• mr ea 1 nnderitend, in the spirit of ^e-Boriptnnp to wliieh 
Mihetmeji ia attaened, tliat we should do whateTsr we can do, not minding the 
leaalta ot oaring for the fruition of our iaboara.” He added that they had gathered 
there to gifs exprsMion to the feeling In this country that the Mahatma should 
be enaUed to end his fast 

Belbasb wnx Eabb Situation 

Beferring to the corresig)ndenoe, Mr. Bajagopalachari said that Mahatmail 
had undertaken what he cglled a &st to capacity. He went in some matters by 
the minimum and in other matters by the maximum. He had judged his capacity 
and taken the pledge to undergo a fast for 21 days. A twenty-one days’ fast was 
a terribly o?er-estlmated limit he had placed over himself, but having placed it, he 
was not in a petition to revise it The Government apprehended that releasing 
1dm would create difficulties. But Mr. Bajagopalachari declared, on behalf of the 
eonveners. that the moment he was releasM, the work of the Government would be 
eased and would not be made difficult 

After dealing at length with the legal and other aspects of the documents 
published, Mr. Bajagopalachari sAid : **We ask that he should have the opportunity 
to review his position and give bis advice to the country.’’ 

^ OOMBfITTBB DeAFTB BbSOLUTION 

After the speeclt the meeting set up a Committee to draft a resolution to be 

£ laced before ike Conference on the next day. The members of the Committee included^ 
ir. Bajagopalachariar, Pandit Kunzru^ Mufti Kifayatullah, Khwaja Haaaan 
Msamt, Sheikh Mohamad Zahiruddiut Dr. Moonjeet Dr. Shyama Praaad Mookerjee, 
Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai, Bit Maharaj Singhs Sir A. H. Qhaznavi and Mr. Allah Bux. 

The drafting committee adopted a resolution urging the release of Mahatma 
Oandhi* 

Seeond Day— New Delhi— 20tb. February 1948 
' Sm T. B. Sapbu’s Bpbeoh 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference began with two 
minutes’ silent prayer in which all present joined. 

Sir Taj Bahadur Sapru, addressing the gathering, amid frequent cheers 
said : I am overwhelmed by the gravity of the occasion, and 1 feel sure that all 
of you are equally overwhelmed by it. I think 1 can say 1 have joined you all 
on this occasion in demanding the unconditional release of Mahatma Oandki 
with a clear consciene (cheers). No one knows better than Mahatmaji himself 
that by conviction 1 have always opposed civil disobedience. I have no hesitation 
in saying that I much regretted the resolution passed at Bombay and no one has 
follow^ the course of events ^ince then with greater rei^ret than I. I have not 
hmitated to express my candid, frank and unambiguous opinion that it was to me 
a matter of the deepest regret that acts of sabotage should have taken place in 
^is country. Sir Taj Bahadur had no doubt that while those gathered in the conference 
disrated themselves from acts of rebels and while they made appeals to (he 
Mahatma and bis friends to do everything they could to restore an atmosphere of 
calm : and peace, they also expected that if Mahatma Gandhi was released 
unconditiionally that would be the first preliminary step towards reconciliation 
which was the immediate need of the country (cheers). 

Mahatma Gandhi Jbsd been called a rebel, but, said Sir Taj Bahadur, there 
was a rebel called Smuta who was rmidering the greatest possible service to 
^e Empire. There was another rebel called Da Valera, whom the British Govern- 
ment wanted to remain in the Empire. 

^believe,” Sir Taj Bahadur declared, *’that one lesson which is reinforced 
by Brltidx history is that the British Government has always settled with rebeU 

mfher than with loyalists” (more cheers and laughter). *T am not downhearted 

when Mahatma Gandhi is nut dpwn by the Home Member as a rebel. I still live 
In the hope that there will be a settlement with these rebels and when it takes place 
men like you and me will be ignmed” (laughter). 

Sir Tej Bahadur refuted the mguBiaot that the Gk)vemment could not 
negotiate with Gandhb'i' because he wae a '’rebel.” 

Taking the aumence back I6 the tline of the Irish Treaty, Sir Tat* Bahadur 

k htened to the opinion xeeatSed hi Ghurd^M LUfgd 



R] TBB ALL PABTt 

emd Id applying 'Hnemandoiia onalanghta’’ 

Tbe time had oome when the Britiih Gofernmeat lenieiiihetinB f 

tradiUone and lememberiDa aleo the change in Ihe attuation had 1 

Me am for freedom in thie country, ahould win over the vebela, 
ibloa here are actuated by only one motive and purpoee. and that it that 
"Sftait aee to it that Mahatma Gandhi's life is saved." • 

Adberencb to Non-Violbnob 



"Here is a man whose appeal to the imagination of the country Is beyond 
doubt, who Is going to end bis life. It Is open to you to oritioise it, but you caa« 
not alter the fact. And if it should materialise and if unfortunately he should 
die within the nest twenty*foar or forty-eight hours, 1 tell you, the task ol^ 
reconciliation between the British nation and Hindus, I should like to say, lha 
Indian nation, would become extremely difficult (cheers). The task of reconeination 
not only between Hindus and MusUms but between the different sections of ^ 
country will become next to impossible. 

"1 have read the correspondence and the only interpretation 1 can place is that 
so far as Mahatmff Gandhi is concerned, bis adherence to the doctrine of non* 
violence Is as great as it ever was" (renewed cheers). 

It was plain after the Oripps failure and the Allahabed meeting of the 
A. I. 0. 0. that the situation was deteriorating. If tbe Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi were to be held responsible for the situation, no less ware Government 
responsible. 

Sir Tej Bahadur went on : "I do not wish to deviate from the main issue 
and that is that we shall do the beat we can under the circumstances to save his 
life in the hope and belief— in my case it is more than belief— that If be is released 
the task of reconciliation will be taken in hand by him. 

"We make on this occasion an appeal to tbe civilised conscience Of 
Great Britain and the United Mations and we do say that if it is intended ^at this 
country shall settle down to constructive work, then it is absolutely naosssary 
that Mahatma 'GondAt should be released. 

"Personally I am not in a very hopeful frame of mind because if Government 
intended to release him they would not have accepted the resignation of three 
members. But whatever may be the situation we have got our duty. We have 
got to show that we afe anxious for reconciliation for settling down for constructive 
work and we are insistent that Mahatma Gandhi shpuld be released at once". 
(Prolonged cheers) 


Resolution 


The Conference passed with acclsmatlon the resolt^iion moved by Dr. AT. R, 
Jayakar, giving expression to the desire that in tbe interest of tbe future of 
India and of international goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be released immediately 
and unconditionally. Tbe following is the full text of the resolution : 

"This conference representing different creeds, communities and interests 
in India, gives expression to the universai desire of this country that, in the interest 
of the future of India and of international goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released immediately and unconditionally. 'Jhis conference views with the gravest 
concern the serious situation that will arise if tbe Government fail to take timely 
action and prevent a catastrophe. This conference, therefore, urges the Government 
to release Mahatma Gandhi forthwith." 

Mb. Jatakae's Addbbss 

Dr. M, R, Jayakar, moving tbe resolution, said his plea was that the release 
was essentially necessary in the interests of fairness and iustice. This fast, Dr. 
Jayakar declared, was in Mahatma GandhVa concention the last resource of 
expressing protest against frostration. Six months had passed since Msbatme 
Gandhi and Congressmen were arrested. What bad Government done during this 
period to explain and {ustify their accusations against the Congress except repeating 
tboee charges? 

Hbbd Fob Oampaiqb in Country 
Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerji 
resolution, felt that the demand 
he made from a non-controversial 
Bahadur Bapru uid Doctor 
In ^ of^try/’ 


w, wbolO'bnrtedly UBOciating bimcdf witfi #• 
for tiw nDcondilional rel«we of Oandh^ji tlioiild 
pluik M tint bit life nay be apmd. **LM Blr 
Jayakar oome oat with n. to leM pab^ fplto 



hrt I 


urgf , that so f|a st it Is biiBiiaiily i^Ible 0s 



„. ^ . ^ ._ 

Gft^i Mh^vid ^imvid, Be0time&to aii^ motions ni^ pi^ Of h¥nM$' 

•ad i^ Of tii sn inoTed to our ini^emiost dspiht when s vary .gKaSt ti ' 

idmt 16 bofall na. Our duty ii clears we nuat do out beat to aata Mr« 

Sr Mabaraj referred to the Liatttbdow-Qandbi correapoadenoe aad parti* 
eiiiiitlya to Mr. declaratioa that be bad unequivocally, vid imbliefy 

eoadeiaBediviolenoe oa the part of Ctopgieaanen in the paat, , but that was wlm 
iW>«aaa lres mai^ was jeonfideat that eiyea bia iree^lUg M|f 

daadbl vauld have adopted a ainilar attitude towarda the Auguat diaturbaaeaa., 
8lf Mabrnfa Stagb wda equally ooafideat that the death of Mr. Oaodh^ 
under I detention would leave a trail of racial bittemeaa which it would be diffieult 
^'vfeniove.' . 

Sir HaH Kaasem Mitha^ a member of the Qouncil of Stpte, from Bombay • 
wnppoiting tne reaolutloa, referred to the fact that the Mahatma waa levemd ^ 
miUioiia m India. * 

UdaUr. Tara Singh (Bikh leader) aaaociated himaelf and hia oommuni^ with 
the teaolution. Prooemog, he aaaured the conference that he waa with them on 
any atep Sey intended to t^ to implement their demand. . , , 

f ; . rDr. MeKenaia^ Prinoipali Wilaon Ck>llege^ Bombay, aaid : “We, membera of 
Bridah Miaaionary aocietiea, are in very cloae touch with the people of India. 
We take no part in polidoa. We are ontaide the aphere of political controvert 
ita. Ir thereforer make no charge agidnat anyone. Our intereata in the eon- 
fmnee Ja to preaerve Mr. Gandhi*a life and the reatoration of goodwill in the 
country. Aa Gbriatiana, we hold that goodwill will he reatored if Mr. Oandhi 
wire mlve. We are also concerned that this conference should not end here by 
merely paaaing a reaoliition, demanding the unconditional releaae of Mr. OandbL 
We oheriah (he hope that the conference will be the beginning of a new apiri^ 
In India, the beginning of a new movement to bnng all partiea and intereaht 
together in order to help India to reach that high poaition, which we all ao much 
demre.? 

Sir. Tej Bahadur Sapru here read a letter from Dr. McKenzie in which he 
urged) that everything abould be done to aave Mr. Gandhi’a life. Bimultaneonidy 
an amieal should be made .to Mr. Gandhi to abandon hia faat. The letter am 
uigM the conference to condemn acts of violence, done in the name of Oongirees. 
and in violation of Mr. Gandbi’a principles. Lastly, Dr. McKenzie anggested the 
convening of another conference to which people should come with open minde 
not committed to any prineiplea and policies, but with the able intention of reach- 
ing an agreement on India’s problems. Sir Tej Bahadur said that be fully shared 
the view expreeaed by Dr. McKenzie, He claimed that the conference should taka 
the logical step of making au approach for a settlement. Sir Tej Bahadur alto 
expressed htmaeif opposed to waitiuK m a deputation on the Viceroy. They could 
only ij^poal to the Government by forwarding their resolution. 

I sir Ahdul Halim Ghaznavi, supporting the resolution, said, that there were 
people, who disagreed with Gandhiji in pracdcal poUtica, but not one soul in India 
wanh^ him to die. If, after the release, the Governmeut found (hat Gandhiji 
purar^ hia activities they could again take him into detention. 

• Srimati Sarala iJevi Chaudhrani supported the resolution. 

Mr. Allah Bux (ex-Premier of Sind) supported the resolution on the ground 

of rasoWtion In the name of the Trade Union 

Congress. He said that no ^pgle man had done so much for the poorer classea 
4 this ciountTy than Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Joshi protested against the use of the wotd 
«fiolitioal blaokmalL’ • 

duland Ahmad Said, Secretary, Jamiat ul Ullama Hind, and Mr. Zahiruddih, 


President, Momin Conference, further edi 
Mr. Ahdul Qapum (from the Fronti 


the lesolutiOD. 

^ ^ , .. supporting the reaoliition, atserted 

that he woe voioing the feeling ul Pathana of the Frontier province, paiticularly 
Khudal Khidmatgara. He wanted the Ckmference to devise methods lor aidtieviug 
their ohjseh. 



‘ had 


brted the resblntibnlfm^ diit 1 
by paaaing a nWOlfitibii a^ 


Mahtfl (Piiiideut, Fedeiation of Indian Ohamben df 





1 1 * 8 ^^ 



iMci oi-lliA DftUooftl movemeat. Thdr iiitamt te «iid, #ii ob 
inte. Him wm odoYiiioed ihit GMdbiii wm a 16m 
Md AoeiAl barmofiy* ThAt waa why there were tome of the fdgieil 
^ ;6iAl mAgoAlee prewot At the cooferenee to^dey. 

Mr. Bandive (OoiiimuiiiBt}« eapporthig the reBototion, Miid IIiaI the relteO' ot 
^GoiMUitJi would rdeeiBe forooB lor uoity (or nAtiood demond. 

Bandii H. B. Kumru Bold Burdy the people who hud itAthered At the ooiifBieoei 
.Aud were idemAodinit the releuBe of Geudhiii were uot etipporlere of tiolearoe; 
mAde the demend becAUBe they believed thet GAndhiji wab the blgKeet uAti 
ABset (he like of whom wbb seen once in centurteB. fonsAve hU 11m wab to u..^ 
the intereet of internetioiiAl KoodwtII. His deeth under detention would Mve a 
truil of bitternesB for yeers to come. He elAimed thAt in the intereets 6i eteinentAry 
iuBtlee Mr. QAtidhl muet be relcASed At once. « 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru put the resolution to the vote of the oonferBAeOi 
which unsnimottsly Adopted it. It was Agreed thet the resolution togetim idth 
the nsnies of the supporters should be sent to the Viceroy At once. 

Mr. JT. if. Munahi proposed end Herdur Bant Singh seconded a vote of thenkB 
to the chAir, which was earned. The conference then Adjonmed. 

Resolution sent to Mr. Churehilt Ik Mr. Amery 
The resolution was cabled to Mr. ChurehUl and Mr. A merp and a copy 
handed to Mr. Phillipa at New Delhi. 

Vi0BR0Y*8 Reply 

The following reply was sent to Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru by the PrivAte 
Secretary to the Viceroy. 

Dear Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru^ ^ 

His Excellency asks me to sav that he has received and considered the renoltt* 
tion adopted by the Conference under your Ohairmanship, of which you were good 
enough to send him a copy to-day. The attitude of the Government of India 
in the matter of Mr. Qandhi'a fast is set out clearly and in detail in the oom* 
munique which they issued on 10th February, a copy of which I enclose Jbr 
conventenee of nference. No new factor has emerged since that dste, and as the 
Government of India’s communique brings out clearly, the respontibillty In 
connection with bis fast rests solelj with Mr. Gandhi, with whom, and not, with 
the €K>vernment the decision to bring it to an end must rest. 

Yours sincerely. 

(Bd.) J. G. Laithwalte. 

Leaden* communique to Premidr 
The Committee of the Leaders’ Conference, after its meeting on Fehfwary 11, 
telagraphed ike following communt^uc to Mr. Winaton ChurehUl In London : 

’’^ree hundred pnblio men from different parte of India representing variouc 
committees, creeds and interests inclndlng Commerce and Industry. lAinded interests, 
Workm, Communists, Hindns, Muslims. Christians, Sikhs, Parsia and British 
Missionaries met yesterday at New Delhi and unsnlmoutly passed a resolution 
urging immediate aiid unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi whose eoodillon 
is Bist approaching a crisis. We fear that unless immediately released he will 

Fast Explained 

"We wish to explain to British pnblic opinion that the Mahatma Is fasting 
only to be able to review the situation as a free man and to advise the people 
accordingly and not on the issue of independence. We are convinced that tte 
terms of his letter of September 23 recently pablished by Government, Bmonat to 
an unequivocal disapproval on behalf of himaelf and the Octigreac of Ml 
of violence. The Chairman of the Conference, Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru, cubmiHed 

imstiedUtely afterwards he 
no new factor feiM 


01 violence, xoe v/ueirunu U 1 »uo va/uiwcuw, J19J 
the TMolation to Ae Vicero, jmterd.y ftfCerooon rad in 
xnwivwl • loply bom the Vipaoy desunioK to interfot. 


|r»4M« to alter the preTioha daeiakni and eneldritti; lha offleial oommiWoi 

^ — — . jjjj. g£ ^ jij lapraaoirtilh 

lid ddwa by me Vioaiftfr.’ 

. . 'Ve , firmly bdla*. that .11 fim Blabatma'a Ilia’ la aparad a «az.#fll Iw 

di paaea aa<| Kopdirtirai^Bdnli iii. Ua deafii «a a 





inftaniify fMibtio tebitteriiieiii tbe brcmghfe by Oorarntnobt 

ibe Mibite nol tilt upon in iii»iaAtt<» by »ny impsrtiil 

liidApeiidaiit body o! itoen; 1^8 firmly bdii^^ m the tioable erhhdi 

hiS erlieb .wm ineveatible by timely eotion od the pert of Governmeiit leet ^nmmm 

bed fibet the Mifimtnie ftboold luve been Allowed to see the Vieer^ to find e 

eoidtiooi M hedeeired* 

Flbi FOB Bblibasb 

^Minione of oar ooantrymen feel that the reepooeiblUty for eering die Ifahatiiui^i 
Ule now reete only with (he Gkivernmeot We, Itnerefore, urge thet the Mahetme 
ihoald be forthwith relefteed. Ae under the existing Oonatitution the ulttmate ies- 
ponsibilUy is of the British Psrliaiiient for the pesos end trsnqaility of India we 
request that this cable m^y be brought to its notice in order that it may do justioe 
in the metter« We are conyineed that wise and liberal statesmanship will scdve 
. die Indo-British problem more speedily end effectirely than stern repreesion.’* 

The Bt Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ Ex-Law Member, .GoYernment of 
India ; C, Bajagopalaehariar, former Prime Minister, Madras ; Allah Bukah^ ex- 
^ Premier, Sind, and President of the Azad Muslim Conference; N‘, C. Chatterjee, 
Working President, Bengal Hindu Mahashabba ; Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, 
fOentrau, President, Central National Mahomedan Association of India ; Mrs. 
Saraladehi Chaudhuri^ President, Women’s Hindu-Mnslim Unity Committee and 
General Secretary, Indian Women's Association ; Dr. Ashraj. Socialist ; Dr. Shau^ 
katullah Ansari, General Secretary, All-India Independent Muslim Parties Federa- 
tion ; B. T. Banadiva. Central Committee, Communist Party of India ; S. P. Mookerjee 
Working President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, and Ex-Finance Minister, Bengal ; 
Dr. B. 8, Moonji. General Beoretrary, All-India Hindu Mahasabha; Baia 
Maheahwar Dayal Seth^ Ex-Minister, United Provinces, and President. Oadh 
Hindu Sajbha ; Bhulabhai J. DaaaU Leader of the Opposition in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly ; P. N. San&jea, (Central) ; H AT. Kumru, Deputy 

Leader of the Progressive Party, Member of the Council of State and President, 
Servants of India Society ; Mrs. Hannah Sen, Vice-President, All-India Women’s 
Conference ; P. Suhbarayan^ Member of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and Ex-Minister for Law, Madras ; J. B. D. Tata, Chairman, Tata Sons ; 
N. ii. Joahi, MX.A. (Central), General Secretary, All-India Trade Union 
Connws ; Sir Ardeahir R, Dalai, Managing Director, Tara Iron and Steel ; 
Sachhidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University ; G. D. Mehta, President 
of the Federation of Tndip Chambers of Oommerce and Industry ; Kiran Sankar 
Ray, Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly ; Muhammad Ahmed Kaami, M.L.A. 
(Central) ; Sewa Singh Qill, Zamindar ; Humayan Kabir, Vice-President, Erishak 
Praja Parliamentanr Party and Secretary, Hindu-Muslim Unity Association : The 
Bt. Hon. Dr. M. A* Jayakar] Ex- Judge, Judicial Committ^ of the Privy Council ; 
K. M. Munahi, former Home Minister, Bombay ; Sir Jagdiah Praaad, Ex-Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Pkemier’a Reply 

The following reply was sent by the Prime Minister to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Be^pru, the President of the Conference : 

^ *T'he Government of India decided last August that Mr Gandhi and other leaders 
hf 'Bie^Oongress must be detained for reasons which have been fully explained and 
are mm understood. The reasons for that deoision have not ceased to exist and His 
Maieim Government endorse the determination of the Government of India not 
to oe mooted from their duty towards the peoples of India and of the Unit^ 
Nadone by Mr. QandhVa attempt to secure h|8 unconditional release by fasting. 

**Tbe first duty oC^he Governmeat of India and of His Majesty’s Government 
Is to defend the soil of India from invasion by which it is still menaced, and to 
enable India to play her part in the general cause of the United Nations. Ihere 
01^ be no justification for discriminating between Mr. Gandhi and other Congress 
The responsibiUty therefore rests enl,irely with Mr. Gandhi himself.” 

Amery Echoea the Premier 

^liih Smetary of State for India, Mr. Amery, answering questions In tiie House 
of Oommooe, on the 25fli. February 1949, said that the Britirib Government entirely 
agreed with the deoisioa of the Goyemment of India not to yield to Mr. Gandhi^ 
diOTtB to enforoe Me unconditiond mease^ Amery said: The circumstances in wMoh 
tha Govemment of j^ndia found it necesshn, to detain the Oongresa leadM are well 
. known. IJha coemptedence tetween Ur. (m Viceroy pteOBding 



mi mm 



1% fiBt biM hM pnUiibed. It do lidlBDliob liM^^ 

lor fQgrat in th« oatbmks of nnudi^ imd ^ 

onttiOfiiDiion in Aiigutt last 1^ tbt Cbograw Piirlj of • mtai 
moetuiff Uie offor of tha Qo?emment d India to laleaia him for tho , - ^ ^ 

mt jmd deoUrinK tl^t his fast wonld be DDneeesaarv if ha were retasid^ 
Qsndtd to also made it clear that the object of the last is sUnply to entaee Hi 
itoconditionH release. 

? The Government of India composed, when the decision was tatot^ of ttiiM' 
Indian and four European members^ inoludiiig the Viceroy, decided that they could 
not yield to this threat (cheers). His Matty’s Government are in entire agreemeiit 
with their decision India has a vital part to play in the ireneral cause of the 
United Nations. She is still herself menaced by invasion. There can be no Justl* 
fication for the release of men who deliberately planned to paralyse India's defence 
at a most ontical moment (cheers) and who have shown no siicn of abanddnic their 
criminal purpose, nor is there any reason in this respect for discrimination between 
Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders. Subject to their general decision, to Gov» 
ernment of India have wished to show Mr. Gandhi every consideration. He has at 
the Aga Khan’s Palace his own medical attendants as well as those provided by 
the Government and is allowed, subject to their advice and to Government's per- 
mission, to receive visitors.” 

There were protests and some interruption when Labourite, Mr. Sortnien asked 
for an early debate "in view of the very real concern in some parts of the Com- 
mons wnd the countrv.” 

Mr. Amery replied that was a question for the Leader of to House to deal 
with. Beplying to a suggestion that the situation might be eased it Mh Gandhi was 
placed among the interned leaders of the Congress working Committee, Mr Amery, 
amid cheers said, "1 leave that to the Judgment of the Government of India. 

Labourite, Mr. Shinwell requested Mr. Amery to produce evidenoei^ supporting 
the implication in bis statement that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for the outbrm 
of violence. 

Mr. Amery : A good deal baa been produced, but fuller matter is en route from 
India and will be nublished on arrival. 

There were cries of *no’ when Labourite Mr. Kirkwood suggested tot Mr* 
Gandhi’s unconditional release would be a sign of strength not weakneas. 

Mr. Biander (Liberal) asked if Indian leaders had appealed to Mr. Gandhi to 
abandon bis fast in public interest. ^ 

Mr. NichoUon (Conservative) said that the Government of India waa earning 
universal respect by recognition of its primary duty— main tenence of conditioot 
under which the masses of Indians could lead orderly normal lives. Mr. Amery 
made no reply to these further points. 

Mr. Soreneen questioned Mr. Amery regarding the letter eteted to have been 
■ent by Mr. Gandhi to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Amery replied : "The whole correspondence which passed between Mr. 
Gandhi and the Viceroy and the Government of India baa been given to the Preaa. 
No letter was addressed to me by Mr. Gandhi. The Goveiument of ludla’i state- 
ment of Congress responsibility for the disturbances will likewise be given full 
publicity ae soon as it is received here.” 

Mr. Sorensen said that Mr. Gandhi had referred to such a letter and asked 
Mr. Amery to enquire why he never received it. , ... 

Mr. Amery : "I have no doubt that if a letter had been addressed to me by 
Mr. Gandhi and sent to the Government of India, it would have reached me.” 

Later, the Leadbr of the Commons, Mr. Kden rejected a request by I^Li^oar 
leader, Mr. Greenwood, for an early debate on India. Mr, Eden said : Gov- 

emment’a view is that in the present state of affaire respecting Mr. Gandbi'a faet, a 
debate would serve no useful purpose, indeed rather the reverie. But, of oonrae, we- 
will review to eitiiatiou as it develops.” , ' 

Independent Labourite, Mr. Maxton asked if it would not be better to debate 
the sltuattoD before any tragedy happened rather ton Hterwards. 

Mr. Eden : "I did carefully 
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X have given. It is Govem- 
be served by a debata at 


^ _ _ conMder to 

meut’s considered view that no useful purpoiw 
present.” ■ ■ ■ # 

The Maliatim breakf hi* FmI 
Minima Gandhi broke hie fiMt on -the Srt. Mnnh 1*4» at 9.34 em. 

•;p.vfomS^ to time autoUdneA at the Age Kbaa Fdaoe). All tiMitfs doelWNho 
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iUBLBASE OWUrnkTUik^m 


Betide Hm 


iMjra beee eUeedieg on him dorinir hie 21 deye’ feet weve {meat 
doelovi ooty inmetee of the deieaiioa 

Xt wee # hiief bat impreieire oefemony, timormed with dae eotemai^ and 
derolioiir mt preeedad MahMma Oandh%*8 breeldog oi the feet Mahatma dandht 
wee hi a niMitati?e mood and wee lying on the oot in the room wheie he feeted. 

Ihe . earlieet to arrive at the Age Khen Peleoe was Dr. B. Boy end at 
9 A m* the Sa^eod-Qenerel to the Oorernjneiit of Bombay, MahQen. B. B. 


^Lt*Ool. St. Q. Bhandari end Lt.«Ool« B, Z. Shah drove in. 

immatee of the Palace eeng Mahatma GandhVs farourite 
**Vaiehaara XonaUio’* end two etoneoe hrom Poet Tagore’s "Oitanjoli” 

Kkidiy and the Quoran were also recited. 

After prayers, those present observed a five minutes’ silenoe. With folded 
Is Mahatma Gandhi ifoe seen to close his eyes and to be in meditation. 

Preyere over Eeeturbe, wife of Mahatma Gandhi^ handed him a gloss 


mn 


hands 


He is reported to have taken twenty minutes 


containing six ounces of orange juice, 
to sip the Juice. 

Before sipping it, the Mahatma^ in a feeble v(fice, thanked the doctors for 
the great core and attention which they bestowed on him and said that more then 
onytniag else it was their love and affection for him that must have saved his life. 
Farther, he told those present, there must be something higher than the doctors’ 
power tnat hod saved him. 

Immediately after Gandhiji had sip^ the juice, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who 
woe dressed in a deep mauve silk ssree, rustled into the room and served* fruit 
juice to the doctors present. None in the room talked except Bfrs. Maidu, who 
insisted that the doctors should hava another glass of juice. 

Inking worn out and grave, the Mahatma reclined propped up by pillows 
on the bed. , 

^ Dr. B. C. Roy on the Fstst 


"Full control of the mind over the body and strong determination to live, 
for which he fought every inch of the groundr* this was how Gandhiji could tide 
over the crisis that threatened his life at one stage of the fast”, said Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Boy, who attended on Gandhiji^ in an exclusive interview to the 'United 
Pras’ prior to his leaving Poona on the 4th, March. 

^'Gandhiji helped his doctors so far as elimination is concerned", said Dr. 
Boy. "He tried to take as much water as poBsible— plain water and water mixed 
wim salts or with sweet lime juice which also contains salts. In the world of 
to-day physical organs of body got more and more under the control of mind. 
Many of the 'physical functions Tike hunger and thirst and the different type of 
secretions and exolretions are being brought more and more under the control of 
higher centres. That is why the modern man is so complex as compart to the 
village man of older days". 

**Iq the case of Gandhiji”^ Dr. Boy added, ^partly as a result of the forces 
operating in all of us and partly as a result of self-discipline, by which he has 
deliberately brought the physical funotion under the control of his mind, the 
funotiooB of the different organs of his body are being more and more directed 
^ the central nervous system* Therefore, our forecasts proved to be erroneous. 
We Gould only depend upon the law of averages and could only give onr opinion 
on the basla oi what would happen to an average man under aimilar conditions’’. 


Dr. Roy on the signUleanee of the Fast 

"I do not know why Providenoe has saved me on this occasion. Possibly, it 
is beoauaeb He has some more mission for me, to fulfil", —tfais was what Mahatma 
Gandhi said after thw^ fast was ove|^ revealed Dr. B. U. Boy, presiding at a 
meeting of the staff and students of the Oaloutta University held at the Darbhanga 
Hall on the 7th. Mareh 1948* 10 observance of the Thauks-giving Day for toe 
sueoeMful termination of Mahatmaji^e fast. 

V After (dfering his hearufelt prayers to the Almighty for having saved MahaU 
fnaii^y lUe. Dr. Boy gave bfai iurmresaiona of "the tapasya (penance) of. a great 
devotee^’ which ha witnessed. /^The whole fast", he said, "was in the nature of a 
teligieiMi ceremony. If you start from the beginning and go on to the end, yoO will 
perceive that the whole thing was conceived by him as part and paroel of a 
xelidotts ceremony. He started by ^'^^ormiug the Government that under certo^i 
obudltionB, he was prepared to undenake 0 faet, which he called a 'capacity, test’. 
I think the extYreisloh has hot been underatood by the people. T^ 

expresiion 'capaoit^ that’ wae used in! obhiradiiBtimi to onotber oxpresaion whidi» lie 
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Hiisi !fl 1932, nainetT, *£«at ante dflttth\ In Uiii intttiioe te jiM 
tiMii it wM not hiB mire to di^ but thnt be would leit for 21 de^e ‘ 

Ms in bin opinion the period which be had to*de:f before bimeelf me 

-of' fopaava/’ 

Dr* Soy expleined that Uahatmaji took oitroB juice with water only to gite bii 
lyiitem Bumoient opportunity of eapellioK all the waate that muet ha?e hem 
generating in his body in a large quantity due to the foit* He said that that 
Was the only way in which he could give hiiuBelf and the dootore the opportmiity 
of getting proper elisiioation of the waste products from the system, 

“Kept Himself In Tune With Infinity’* 

Continuing Dr. Soy said : ^^Mahatmaji started his fost with prayer and he 
ended his fast with prayers and throughout the period, he had kept himself in 
tune with IbAnity. Day in and day out, while he was being nursra by doctors 
and nurses, he was always in a state of communion with the Higher Power. 
I can assure you, and through you, all in the country, that the whole period of his 
fas^ the way he fought Death, the manner in which, from hour to hour he wait^ 
patiently for the successful termination of the fast, were something of a prWil^ 
to witness. It was like watching a yagna, like watching a devotee at his prayers 
and after these prayers were over, I saw him shut his eyes, leaning against the 
doors, I dare say, to feel the presence of the Almighty nearer his heart and then 
he broke his fast.’* 

Concluding, Dr. Soy said : ^'Mahatma Qandhi has been saved for uSa What 
were the forces that operated, none of us knew. We had Issued a statement on 
one day that if the fast was not ended, it might be difficult to save him. Ibtt la 
what we felt, that is what we were appreheiitive of. Eve^ minute during that 
fateful evening, night and the next morning was important. But the tide turned 
and the Almighty willed otherwise, and we pray to God that he might live with 
us for many more years.” 


Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

The All India Leaden* Statement 

Bombay-ath. and lOtfa. Mareh 1»M 

The All-India leaders, who had been meeting in Bombay on the •th. dt tOlh; 
Mareh 1948 at the residence of Di. M* S. Jayakar, issued the following ststement : 

**We are of opinion that the deplorable events of the last few moDtbs require 
a reconsideratiou of their policy both by the Government and the Oougress. The 
recent talks which some of us have bad with Oandhiji lead us to believe that a 
move for reconciliation at the present juncture will bear fruit. 

**It is our conviction that if Oandhiji Is set at liberty, he will do his best to 
give guidance and assistance in the solution of the iptemsl deadlock and that there 
need oe no fear that there would be any danger to the successful proseeutlou of 
the war. 

'*The Viceroy may be approached on our behalf to permit a few representa- 
tives to meet Oandhiji to authoritatively ascertain his reaction to the recent events 
end to explore with him avenues for reconciliation.'* 

The statement was signed by 36 leaders, including Sir T§j Bahadur Saptitt 
Mr. Jf. S. Jayakar, Mr. Bhulabhai Bosai, Mr. C\ Sajagopalaehari and Bit 
Jagdish Fraaad. 

The foUowing leaders were present at *tbe meetings i^Sir TeJ Bahadur 
Sapru, Dr. If. B. Jayakar, Mr. C. Sajagopalaehari, Mr. C. D, Birla, Bfr 
PuruanottamdaB Thakurdaa, Mr. Bhulahhai J, Deaai, Mr. K. M. Munihi, Sir 
Ardeahir Dalai, Mr. J. S, D. Tata, Mr. 6\ A. Bralvi, Mr, Walchand ffiraehandt 
Sir Chunilal Bhaichand Metha, Sir Sotni Modi, Mx, Devadaa Oandhi, Vlaskyi 
Tara Singh, Mr. S, Samanathan, Mr. G, L, ifahta, Mr, A//a Bux, Bit laj^adMi 
Praaad, Mr. Kaaturibhai Laihhai and Dr, Mackeniia. j 

Mr. r. D. Savakar was unable to be present but sfgnl|^: his 
Bi to the statement issued. Besides, the foUowing leadefs erib could 





iMi be iMreeeiit ia Bmbi^y were in egieainent witb me etetemenl nod oo|ili| 
el (be «mtdmenl were iMWted to then to^hmin^^ 

lit:* K* BrifUvu9an. Mr. C. R. Sfimvoaan, Mr, N* R, Barkerj^'Dr, Shyama^ 
(uad MukherjHj TKakkar^ Raja Mahs»hwardayal 8eth, Dr* JP, Subharoyant 
Bridatfnath JCan$ni^ 6ir Abdul Halim Qhamavit Mr. N, Jf. J^biV Berder 
Samt Singh and fit Aney. 


ent with the etetement end 


l^admV Memorattdiim to V 

On the let, April 19 ^, it wee annonnoed (hat the Viceroy had 
dMlined to give facilities to Mr. Bajsgopalaohariar and other leaders for 
odntaot with Mahatma Gandhi under existing conditions. The JkfpuUn* 
tion aidEed His £xoeIieno]^ to accept their statement, with certain additions whi^ 
thev had incorporated in it, as officially presented to him, with a view to publi* 
catum with the Viceroy’s reply, and to dispense with their personal attendance. 
CUs Skcellency readily agreed to this reauest. 

The Leadtos’ Memorandum ran as follows : 

'^We are snbmitting this mepiorandam in accordance with His Excellency’s 
desive that he should have a written statement precisely explaining what we wish 
to say to which His Excellency proposes to give a written reply, while we do so, 
we hope that the helpful spirit in which we.approach this matter also animates His 
Jfooellenoy and that it is with a completely open mind that he will receive the 
deputation. , . 

’'We are glad that His Excellency has found the resolution of Bombay Oon- 
lerence of 9 th and 10 th March p^feotly clear. We have therein expressed a desire 
that His Ekoellency should permit a few of us to meet Gandhiji, who is under 
detonation, to ascertain authoritatively his reactions to the events which have 
happtoied since his arrest and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation. If 
His Excellency has no obieotion to this, we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity 
and discuss matters with Gandhi. We will then go to His Excellency again and 
place our proposals before him. In case His Excellency has any objections to 
following this course, we should like to be informed of the objections, so that we 
may try to answer them, and for this purpose we desire an interview with His 
^cellenoy. 

"We have carefully read the correspondence which has passed between His 
Excellency and Gandhi ji and which has been published. We feel that Gandhi ji 
has already expressed his disapproval of violence and sabotage, and we have 
no doubt that he will cast his influence on the side of internal harmony ^ and 
reconciliation. 

"1116 correspondence and statements published in connection with the fast 
have themselves discouraged the disturbances and the contemplated meeting with 
Gandhiji will, in our view, furtoer the same object. 

"Gandhiji’b Help Essential fob Bbstobino Goodwill” 

"We feel that, though order might have been restored on the surface, every 
day that passes without a solution of the Indian problem intensifies the hostility 
betVeen Britain and India, and renders any future solution more and more difficult to 
attidof undl, we apprehend, it may become even impossible. We are convinced 
that Gandhiji’s assistance is essential for the restoration of goodwill and for a 
solution of the problem even foe the interim period, including an adjustment of 
Hindu-Muslim claims. On the other hand, unpleasant as it is, we cannot help 
feding that, refusing to permit os to have contact with Gandhiji now would be 
equivaleht to a determination on Ahe part of Gmat Britain that there should be 
no attempt at a settlemeit of the prtmlem and no reconciliation between Nationalist 
India ana Britain. Whatever may be the Immediate, administrative convmiienoe 
thymol, we hope that His ExceUenoy will not take up tois attitude. We feM that 
th^h there is no present danger of Axis aggression in India, the strained relatkm 
between Government and the people is fraught with grave evil and all ^t is 
p^ible ahoold be done to replace It by a better feeling. 

"As the war is getting long drawn out,, measures to solve the economic prob- 
lems aHdtog out of it, as well as i^na fpr increasing the produoUon of food and 
other esienlaal articles and improvmg transport and distribnion as well as measures 
of control, have to be evolved. Butdt mtosnioi ean be orgauifsd and regulated only 
by a national admtoUtrati<m or . a Gototoim^^ that can reasonably claim to 
approach that charaetot and is in a imsltldn to justify, pcdietoii adopted from tims 
to time aUhough they may involve considei^to aectioni of pecqtiNa 
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dba iihiatioa It growing more tad aort ttrioat t?trj tnd w« UA that • 
Qoftmmtnt comnunding Uie loTtl tnd tSt^tioatte oo'^optcttton of dl Ibo pioplo 
mn be oonetitated for the period of the wtr, only If we tra permitted to wk with 
(ttadhlii, eonsalt him tnd obttia hie eapport. The reqaeet thtt we atki it 
tntended to tehieve thie object. It etnnot hart the OoTemment or tiie wtt eftxrl 
in the letet tnd in our Tiew, it likely to letd to oonttraotl?e molte. 

Viceroy's Reply to the Memoreiuluni 


The following it the text of Hit Excellency the Vioeroy't reply : 

tm greedy obliged to you for the exprettion of your viewt which yon htvn 
been kind enough to let me here end for giving me the op^tunity of oontlderiog 
it in cdvtiioe. The metier is one of greet Importence end l tm tnxioue that there 
thottld be no mieunderstendtug in relation to it. 1 made clear, in my corretpondenoe 
with tiir lej Bahadur Stpru, my retdinets that your deputation ahould in their ttate- 
meat amplify or emphttUe any particular pointa in the Bombay Reaolution to 
which they attached importance and indicate the argumenta on which ^ey baa^ 
their auggestiona. I am indebted to you for the memorandum you have let me have, 
though It ia with regret that 1 do not find in it any fresh argument In support m 
the auggeationa whicn the Ijeadera' Conference has put forward and that 1 do not 
find that uneauivocal condemnation of the Congresa campaign of violence which 
the public and 1 are entitled to expect from you aa representing that Conference. 

**Let me, before 1 proceed to your specific proposals, mention, though in no 
spirit of criticism, that I obaerve from the list of signatories that the great Muslim 
community was practically unrepresented at the Conference of Leaders, and that 
that body contained no representative of the Scheduled Oaatea and no one In a 
poeition to speak for the Indian States. I observe also that the l^der of the 
Hindu Mahaaabha dlHsoiIated himself from the resolution passcNl by the Conference, 
while organised parties, such as, the Muslim Leauiie, were not represented at its 
deliberations. 1 am however, I need not say, at all times glad to hear the views of 
peraons prominent in the public life of this country on the political issue of the 
day. and to give all attention to any representations that they make to me* 

**The apecifio proposal that you ask me to consider is that permission should 
be given for certain persons to meet Mr. Gandhi in detention to ascertain hla 
reaction to the events that have happened since his arrest, and to explore with him 
avenues for reconciliation. You feel, you tell me. (hat Mr. Gaiidlii has slready 
expressed between him and me bis disapproval of violenqp and sabotage, and you 
add that you iiave no doubt that he will cast bis influence on the side of internal 
harmony and reconciliation. And you urge that if the pei mission for which you 
have asked is not given to you, the action of the Government will unquestionably 
be interpreted as meaning that they do not wish to see reconciliation. 

'Jhe August Distuebamcks 

**Let me remind you first, of the ealient facts in the position. Mr. Gandhi and 
the leaders of the Congress Party, after a long preliminary campaign of incitement 
were finally placed under restraint last August. At the lime when they were placed 
under restraint, Mr. Gandhi bad urged open rebellion, bad adjured bis followere to 
*do or die’ ; had made it clear that there was 'no room lett for withdrawal or 
negotiation'; and had, both directly and indirectly, by his speeches and writings, 
coutribu^ actively to foment that sad and disastrous series of events that dia- 
figur^ Uie face of India during the autumn and winter of laat year. He and 
the Congress Party had been given every opportunity to reconsider their position. 
My Goverument and 1 had exposed ourselves to the charge that we ought to have 
taken action against them much earlier and that we ought not to have allowed this 
campaign of violence and sabotage to develop. But our forbearance met with no 
rewa^. and we were left with no option in the interests of the security of India 
and her defence against Japan and against the other Axis Powers but to lake the 
action that was taken last August. 

'‘Unhappily, the arrest of the leaders did not prevent a shocking campaign of 
oreani^ violence and crime for which preparatiooa had been made before thoae 
arieati took place. Hie paper published by the Government of India eleariy indl* 
' cates the full responsibility of the Congress and of Mr. Gandhi for that eavpalgD. 
The encouragement which it gave, while it lasted, to the Axis Powers needs no 
emphasis. Its effect on the war effort was severe. It resulted in most materiel 
daime to eommunications and to pablic and private property, and In the murder 
of mny innocent persons, who had no ooncern with, or interest In, the phUUcM 
isenei inttfiyed. 



'^Dei^ta the lict thiil tfr/ Gendhi eiid the Worldn^ liill 

iceeM to telleble accOttate in (he Preea aioce Ai^et last, there haa oever been 
aoy condemnatioh of those actWiiies by theaK They have not disiodated them- 
selvei from the resbiatidn of last AoKust from which so mauy of these e?ils flowed. 
Mr« Gandhi’s adirice to *do or die’ sUll stands on record ; and while order has been 
restored and the rebellion put down, no one can suggest that the country did not 
pass through a period of ^ve danger ; and that while the Oongress crera remains 
what it is, we would again be eipoikl to that danger if the Congress and its 
leaders are again given full liberty of aclion. 

**No Wish oh Mb. OAHOHi’a Part to go Baok” 

*'Yoa mention that yau have seen the correspondence that has passed between 
me and Mr. Gandhi. 1 would draw your attention to one most important point. I 
put it to Mr, Gandhi, in terms (for 1 thought that must be his inteutiou) that if I 
was right in thinking that he wished to go back on the resolution of last August, 
to condemn what bad taken place and to give suitable assurances for the future, 
I wouM be very ready to consider the matter further. His reply made it quite 
clear that 1 had misunderstood him and that that was not his wish, and matters 
stand at that point. 

''Thereafter, during the time of Mr. Qandi’s fast, there was the fullest oppor- 
tunity for certain of his trusted friends to make contact with him and many 
ladeM of those who were present at the conference in Bombay had the opportunity 
of seeing him. Mr. Gandhi, had he so wished, could then, as he could have during 
the time preening his fast, or to-day, heve rc(>udiated the violence for whieh 
Oongress was responsible, could have indicated his readiness to resile from the 
OongiCCBs resolution of August last, and could have given assurances for the future. 
But nothing whatever positive has emerged as a result of those contacts, any more 
than from Uie correspondence that passed i)etween Mr. Gsndhi and myselfr and I 
have no reason to believe that Mr. Gandhi is any more ready now than he was at 
an earlier stage to reimdiate the policy as the result of which the Congress leaders 
are at prment under detention, 

**Now* gentlemen, I have done my very best in the time that I have been in 
this country to try to improve relations and to try to get the parties together : and 
I do not think it can be suggested that I have been unsympathetic, or that 1 have 
not throughout been genuinely anxious to ^ive all the help 1 can to tlie improve- 
ment of good relations and to the solution of India’s political problems. If, 
therefore, in the preset instance I am unable to accept yuur proposals, it is not 
from any lack of anxiety to see the atmosphere improved. But on me there rests 
s very definite and specific obligation, and the same obligation rests on my Govern- 
ment. It is the duty of both of ns to ensure peace and good order in this country : 
to see that India is defended against Japanese and other Axis aggressioo ; and to 
make certain that nothing is allowed to happen that would further the interests of 
the enemy, interfere with the war effort of the United Nations or create internal 
strife and tumult. So long as that is our obligation, so long as the Congress 
policy remains what it is, there can be no question of any alteration in our attitude 
towards Congress. 

*'No Suggestion of Obangb of Heart” 

**I have already pointed out that nmtber from Mr. Gandhi nor from the 
Congress is there, or has there been, any suggestion of a change of mind or heart. 
Ihej had the opportunity and have the opportunity still to abandon that policy. 
With every respect for your good intentions and your anxiety to see a happy 
solution, 1 cannot agree 4p give siieoial facilities such as you ask for contact wra 
Mr. Gandhi and the Oongress leaders while conditions remain as I have descrlM 
them. 

**If, on the other hand, Mr. Gandhi Is prepared to repudiate in full the 
Coni^Bs resolution of last August, to condemn equally those incitements to violence 
whi^ are represented by his rSerenoes to 'open rebellion', his advice to Congress 
followers to *do or die’, the statemeiit that with the removal of the leaders the rank 
and the file must ludge for themselves and the like; if, in addition, he and the 
(ingress Forty are prepared to give aesurances acceptable to the Government for 
the future, the matter can be considered further. But till then, and while tte 
Congress attitude remains unobanged, Government’s first duty is to the people id 
India, and that duty it intends to disebarge. It Is not to be deflected 'from that 
duty by suggesdons, ill-founded as X betllte them to be, that by doinf its duty it 
Hlil oad to oitteineSB and ill-ledmg. I do not bdieve that to be we cm. 
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P ® ^ that tha Gom«m«it ttttti m lot 

ponsibilitiM to the people of Indie, end I feel oerteie mToelVthet the 
lie eppreoiete fully the denf^eroua end einieter ehereeter of |be tionneet oeivm 
lest yMr-^liom which such greet eectiona of them etood wholly 
vttreet which thet oempeign represented end would represent egein If it were fitifed 
tp the sefety end tranquillity of this country* 

''*Eb8bwtial Prbuminary for a National Govt." 

. **I would edd only one word more You speak of the importance of e Netionel 

Government 1 quite agree with vou, end my endeavours during the time that 1 
have been hare have been devoted to forming at the Centre a Government ea 
represeiptative and as broadly based as can be found, in the present circumstances 
in India. But the tact that you suggest that it is only if you are permitM to 
consult Mr. Gandhi that a genuine Natioiiai Government can' bu formed, shows 
that, BO far from realising the true character of a National Goverometit, you 
contemplate that that Government ahould be nominated with the approval or a 
single j^litical leader acting independently of oih^r parties and other leaders in 
this country. Not on these line:* is progieas to be made. No National Govern- 
ment can properly be so described unless, as in the United Kingdom, it is folly 
representative of all parties and sections of the people based on their ready co- 
operation with the Government and with one another, united in the prosecution of 
the war for the objectives of tiie United Nations, of such s character that its 
establishment soothes instead of aggravating controversy. The essential preliminary 
to that is that agreement between parties, communities and interests wbi^ I have 
been so anxious to foster, but to which Uie exceaaive claims and the totalitarian 
ambitiona of the Congress and its leaders have been ao consistent sii obstacle in 
the past." 

Leaders Urge Impartial Tribunal 

To investigate charges against the Congress 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapruy Dr. M, B. Jayakar, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Sir 
Chunital B, Mehta^ B^ja Afaheahwar Dayal Seth and Sir Jagdiah Praaad 
issued a statement from New Delhi on the 22nd. May 1948 urging the appointment 
of an impartial tribunal to investigate the charges made against Congress Leaders 
now in detention, or in the alternative, the release of those leaders so as to 
review the situation and attempt a aolution of the preaerat deadlock. The statement 
runs as follows ; , . 

^'Odr Demand Is For Justice” 

*'^18 Excellency the Viceroy's recent refusal to permit any non-Oongreaa 
leaders to interview Mahatma Gandhi and the speeches of Mr. Amery In the 
House of Commons can be reasonably interpreted as indicating that the British 
Government are resolved to keep Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
other prominent leaders of the Congress in detention without trial for the duration 
of the war. Even more significant is the denial to Mr. Phillipa, the Pereoiial 
Bepresentative of President Boosevelt of an opportunity to see Mahatma Gandhi. 
We ourselves, have regretted that the Congress should have passed the resolution 
which it did pass on the 8th of August 1942 at. Bom bay. We have also coodemii^ 
the acts of violence end sabotage wnioh took place a few months ago in this 
country. We wish to place beyond all doubt that we seek no con^ssioiis for 
Mahatma Gandhi and his chief associates. We are not petitioners on their Mialf 
for clemency or tenderness. Gur demand is for justice, and no inore and no lesi. 

“Grave charges have been publicly made against Mahatma Gandht and his colleagues 
uid it hM bwn *ugge,l«d both in tfingland and in Indi. thnt tb« OoDgrei. 
were pTO-J.paneM, To the beet of our knowledge and belief there i> no tiuft i» 
this allegation. Mahatma Oandhi’B pacifl.m, known ell over the world, eboaM 
not in our opinion, be interpreted aa amounting to bit aympatby with Je^ or 
with any of the Axi. Powera. llw cKargee brongbt againet Mahatma Gandhi ue 
to be found in the published correspondence between Ae viwoy and liahatnia 
Gandhi in Government communiquee end pamphlets and in the pronouncemicBti 
6t the Secretary of State for India. It to somewhat remarkaple that theee eluagn 
iMive 1^ madto at a time wbea those who conid mart them bad no oniortitnl^^of 

b!S” been said that nothing wae eeetot for Mehetme GandMJ^ »0 
i^nidtotc acts of violence or acta of sabotage and to withdraw dvR diiotenpptteo. 


thtti lie luM «lmd 7 nm ein^ee, mi 4 it It eor ete« 

Tietlon tliet io ler «• he fa eonoerned hie edhmiiee to the dooiiioe fi<m« 
Tiolenee fa ee etrong to«diy ee it ever wee. Fjor oorsdvee, we do oot believe in 
civil dieobedienoe either on principle or ee e inetfar oi expedfeneT, but we 
ere eonetrelned to obeerve thet mettere were ellowed to drift efter the 'fetlore of the 
Oripifa Mieeioii end no ettempt wee mede to evert e erieie by the ezeretee of 
imeglnetioD end oonetractlve eteteemenehip. 

A Body of Unchallbhobablb Impaktiality Nbbdbi) 

Teking the eitnetlon ee it ie, we urge thet the ipee dixit of the JBzeentiVe 
Government ehonld not be regerded ee eufficient to jnetify the prolonged detentimi 
of the imprieoned leedere without impertiel inveetigetion. Let thoie exparte 
eeoaeetiQne be inveetigeied by e tribunal of unobeJlengeeble etatue end impertieiity 
--HI tribunal eo oonatitnted ee to eatiefy all reaeoneble men thet it will oerry on ite 
Inveetigetion without fear or favour end that ite decieion will in no way be 
influenced by the publiahed viewe of the Kzecuttve Government We coneider that 
the eetting up of each a tribunal ie in the bigbeat intereeta of the Government iteelf. 

Madame Chiang Kai*Bhek haa recently atated in a public apeech, in Ameripa 
that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ehould be aet at liberty and that apeech waa made 
Of ter the chargee againat him had been broadcaat to the world. Oan hia continued 
detention be juatified before world opinion if he ia denied every opportunity of 
defending himaelf ? 

**If the objection to our demand ie that such an inveatigation into the chargee 
against Mahatma Gandhi and hia co-workers ia not feasible during the war, 
we should like to point out that in hia letter to Mahatma Gandhi dated February 
5. 1943, Hia £scelleiicy the Viceroy aatd : If we do not act on all this information 
or make it publicly known it ia because tlie time is not vet ripe ; but you may 
rest aeanred that the chargee against the Oongreaa will have to be met sooner or 
later and it will then be for Jfou and your colleagues to clear yourselves before 
the world if you can'. To this Mahatma Gandhi replied in hie letter dated 
February 7. 1943 ; Ton aay that the time is hot yet ripe to publish the charges 
again at the Oongresa. Have you ever thought of the poasibility of their being 
found baaelesB when they are put before an impartial tribunal or that some of the 
condemned persona might have died in the meanwhile or that some of the evidence 
that the living can prcmuce might become unavailable V It ia clear, therefore, that 
so far back as fhe 5th of February. 1948 the possibility of these leaders having 
to clear themaeVves before the world waa conaidered and maintained by Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy himself. We cannot see, therefore, any valid reason why 
that poasibility ahould not be translated into a fact at this stage. 

Govt. Must I^bbk Mobal Basis Fob Its A<)tion8 


To the objection that the eetting up of a Tribunal will lead to public excite- 
ment our reply ia that the continued detention of these leaders had already 
oanaed and ia causing grave dlasatiafaction and a keen aenae of injustice in the 
public mind. If Mahatma Gandhi and his coileaguea are hot allowed to meet 

the charges against them until alter the wax and are to be kept in priaon till 

then the plain implication of this ia that some of the moat prominent Indian 
leaders will be kept in jail without trial for, may be, five years and some of them 
may even die during this long intwrsl* wr. Amery^e tauntingly provocative des- 
cription of such detention as ‘iaocuous Isolation* hap only increased public resent- 
ment. The Government may think that they are strong enough to ignore all 
auch fedinga and that they are the sole judgee as to when and whom to arrest 

and detain without trial for au unlimited period. Whatever may be said of auuh 

action on the pari of a Qwvernment of the people, the same cannot apply to a 
Government carried on by an irremovable Executive irresponsible to the people 
of this country or to its le^slature and in which the key positions are still in 
Britiah hands. Whatever the legal poaidoo. the Government of India mutt; in 
the eiroumatancea, aeek a moral baaii for Ita aotiona, and it is with that objeot in 
dew that we suggest an investfgitlon by an impartial tribunal. 


OowTinuANoa Of Statub Quo Bodbb III 
** We ahould. in ooncluaion, like to pomt out that the Defence of India Act 
Buie, under whtoh Mahatma Gaiidhf and hit coileaguea were arreated was pro- 
nounced last month by the Fedeidl Ocmrt in tnautboritative decision to be invaliiL 
Instead of avidting diemmlves of the Opportunity m men to freedom 

milk the aaaettou of a deofaion hy dm Ughest judidai authority in Iiidfa» we 


■|| lUT *48 ] OAKDHI WIBHBS TO ^ SB 

tJia OoTflmweiit "of Indio bote triod to togiliM 
^BP*dng ofdinonoe. No well**wiilior of tba ooontry <mudi oontoi^^ 
mn odttoern, o oondmiADoe erf (ha pmenl itoto of thinm whteh lorobodii 
9|t;3iiiatiiol relations between India bnd Britain. Ilie sense of fmitn^ibii 
4ii|or^f less-Tociferoiis.*’ 

^ **We sincerely hope that oar suggestion that the imprisoned leaders may si 
ffivm a ehanoe of clearing themselves may be accepted. If Gbvemment, fir any 
reason, are not prepared to set up an impartial tribunal, then Jostica. no less than 
jmpedienoy, demand that Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues should be set at 
liberty so that they may apply themselves, as free men, as we expect that they wilt 
to a review of the situation and to the solution of the present deadlock lit 
consultation and co-operation with other important parties. 

Gandhi wishes to see Jinnah 


Goremmeiit Turn Down Request 

On the aeth. May the Government of India received a request from Mr. Gandhi 
to forward a short letter from himself to Mr. Jinnah expressing a wish to meet 
him, said a communique issued from New Delhi, which added : 

**ln accordance with their known policy in regard to correspondence or inters 
views with Mr. Gandhi, the Government of India have decided that this letter 
eannot be forwarded and have so informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr. JinnnK They 
are not prepared to give facilities for political correspondence or contact to a 
Mrson detained for promoting an illegal mass movement which he has not 
disavowed and thus gravely embarrassing India’s war effort at a critical time. 
It rests with Mr. Gandhi to satisfy the Government of India that he can safely 
be allowed once more to participaite in the public afTairs of the country and untU 
he does so the disabilities from which he suffers are of his own choice.” 

Mr. Jinnah’b Speech Recalled 


In connection with GandhijVs letter, political observers recall the worda which 
Mr. Jinnah used in the course of bis presidential address to the annual aesalon 
of the Muslim League at Delhi last month. 

Mr. Jinnah had said : * 'Nobody would welcome it more than myself if Mr, 
Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League 
on the basis of Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day both 
for the Hindus and Mussalmans. If he has made up his* mind, what is there to 
prevent Mr. Gandhi from writing direct to me ? He is writing letters to the 
Viceroy. Why does he not write to me direct ? Who is there that can prevent 
him from doing so ? 1 cannot believe for a single momeat^-strong as thii 

Government may be in this country— you may say anything you like againat thii 
Government— I cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter, 
if it is sent to me. It will be a very serious thing, indeed, if such a thing ii 
' done by the Government. But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of 
policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Oongress or the Hindn leadership.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s comment on Govt, communique 

"This letter of Mr. Gandhi can only be construed as a move on his part to 
embroil the Mnalim League to come into clash with the British Government soldy 
for the purpose of helping his realease so that he would be free to do what ha 
pleases thereafter,” said Mr. M, A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League in a statement issued on the 28th. May commenting on the Delhi 
communique. Mr. Jinnah adds : 

'There is really no change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi and no 
genuine deeire to meet the suggestion that I made in my speech during the 
eessione of the All-India Muslim Le^uc at Delhi. Altho;»;h I nave always been 
i^y and willing, to meet Mr. Gandhi or any other Hindn leader and ahall he 
still glad to meet mm, yet merely expresaing his deaire to meet me ie not the 
kind of ei^emeral letter that I anggeeted in my speech that Mr. Gandhi ehodta 
writer end which has been now stopped by the Govemnfent I havq reeelTed a 
communication from the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depertf 
ment, dated May 24 that Mr. Gandhi^e letter merely expresses a wish to meet esif 
and this letter, the Government have dedded, cannot be forwarded to me. 

”My epeeoh was directed to meet the appeela that were made to me aad an 
now bmng made by Hindu leedeii, that tne Muslim League should do eomethiag 
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iotiiaoB d tte 4e«dIobk and sut vniggaidoiia Ilia XM cl MMr 
:SlK piir. thaald tftite» mm la reaponne to JduMtt ippeali, irlun 1 iild ^ 

sif 00 (to of tort Thera mm no erideooe of aoy otoga of pMloy 
<m Cm p^c of yLt, Odiidhi or Hiodo laadarAip and I ralerrad to the xaeapl 
* a that bad paea^ between Mr. C^andhi and the Vteeroyi wtob oh 
•bowed that Mr. Gandhi fully maintidned hit atand (» the 8tfi of 
JLhgUi^ 3042. But neyertbtoa aome of the reaponeible Hindu leadera praaaed 
Upon iho that Mr. Gandhi to now reallaed that be to made a miataka and that 
ha , woald be prepared to reconaider and retrace hia ateps if he were gdven an 
(iptotonity ^ do ao and that he haa changed hia attitude towarda Paklatan and 
mSoM be willing to come to a aettlement on the basis of Pakistan, but the British 
Qoyernment are preventing a Hindu-Mualim settlement by refuBing f^ple of post- 
don and standing permission to establish contact with him for this purpose. 1 
therefore, suggestSi that, if Mr. Gandhi were to write to me a letter indicating 
that he was prepared to retrace his steps and abandon his policy and programme 
culminating jn the resolution of the A. I. C. 0. of the 8th August, and was even 
now willing to come to a settlement with die Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakiitsn, we were willing to bury the past and forget it. I still believe that the 
G^ernmeht will not dare to stop such a letter if it came from Mr. Gandhi J* 

**I regret that the Oongress press as usual is indulging in cheap gibes and 
ilogans based on the publication of isolated passages from my speech and even 
those are mutilated and important words are . eliminated from them. This may 
serve as misleading and inimical propaganda but is not calculated to create the 
friendly atmosphere which is essential. In my opinion, the Press and those who 
are indulging in various thoughtless statemeiits are doing great disservice.*’ 

Mr* Jinnah*8 Statement on letter Reiterated 

The position he had taken up following the refusal of the Qovernment of 
India to forward to him Mr. Gandhi*a letter was referred to at a press conference 
at Earaohi on the 4th. June 1943 by Mr. Jinnah, 

Mr. Jlnnah said that, ever since the Congress resolution of 8th August last, 
he had repeatedly stated that the Oongress decision was not a rebellion against the 
British Qovernment only, but an internecine war, a declaration of war against the 
Muslim League and Muslim India, and that unless the CongresB dropped its pistol, 
there was no chance of a settlement. **Wbat is the Congress resolution of 8w 
August ?” asked Mr. Jinryih^ and said, *Tt lays down a demand for immediate 
Independence, that a National Provisional Government should be set up and a 
Federal All-India Oonstitution should be framed, that the British Oovernment 
should quit India and the National Government would frame the constitution ; 
and that if the demand was not conceded, civil disobedience was to he launched. 
If such a demand was accepted, it would be deceptive of the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan.” Beading passages from his address before the Muriim League in April, Mr. 
Jifmah maintained that the letter sent by Mr Gandhi was not the kind of letter 
be bad envisaged when he had stated that the Government would not have "Uie 
daring to stop such a letler” and that the position would be very serious indeed if they 
did eo. Mr. Jinnah complained that his April speech had been twisted so oomple|ely 
by a aeijtion of the Press and bv some statements issued thereafter as to make 
one feel that "the organised Hindu press will not give a fair obanee or a fair deal 
^ any one who does not surrender oompletely to the wishes of the Oongress anil 
tiiVLt. Gandhi'^ * If you want to black it out, you may do so^” said Mr. Jinnah^ 
*^b«t my pbsidon ia as clear as daylight.” 

At least two Hindu, continued Mr. Jinnah. had the frankneaa to appreciate 

& )dnt of view. They liere Mr. P. 6*. /oaAt, General Secretary of the All^India" 
bunlat Party, who bad pointed out that Mr. GandhVa letter had left a loop- 
hide by not indleatiag whether he waa going to meet the Muslim League pcdat of 
view» and Mr. C. Baiaifapaladhari who, in hit recent statement, had eonoediNl fhat 
his otbr had not been accepted and therefore ordinarily it would 

Mpsepalthi^^ with, due faspeet to Mx. Bajag(^alaehari, Mr. Jianah ai4 not aeo 
the diimouon the letter had drawn between national and other affaire. 

Bm^ipjl td a questioner who aujtoted that Mr. Jinnah conld not have, 

S dmn m lb. Jinnah abd that appaieDthr 

r. Gandhi |ti4 btoly enpretod a doto to meet him and nplUng more, 
present, X toh ho leheon to (ioubt tlds ihftoito,” said Mr. Jinnah^ 
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Prottdontiftl Addrooo 

iixteeiiih •onudl ooision of the Federation of Indian Ohawlm/^ 
iOonBiMcoo uid Indiiitry eomntftcfd At N*w DtQii od dtA Mlfc* Itawk wli 

III. <?; L. Mehta. Prerident. in tlu dwir. T^ote pr«»nt ^ «• 

Baiaaopalaekari, ilt. Tuthar KatM Qhoth. Bur Jeremy KoMtium, to Jwiewji 
Blr Jogendra Singh, Sir J. P- SWt»o»tavo, Dr, Amh^kar, Mr, C. Wt 
]oeM,Vx. N. RyPillai, Mr, T. 8. Pillay md Theodore Qreg^. . 

“We mnet reeliee thet a fundamental of eoonomio piOKreaa ia the emditton of 
the »"f— of people,” obaereed Mr. Q. L. Mehta in hie preaidentiai apewsiL “IndnMM 
exoandcm mMV’ aaid Mr,. JfeAto ."be broadbaeed on the coeanniing oapadtf 
oTttke people and at the root of economic discontent are dire poverty, grw dle- 
narity in wealth and income, absence of security and the want of eanality M 
wportnnity. Dnless a social system and an econoniic order can cure those eyila 
ud aatia» the elementary needs of men, it cannot long survive. Ororea are being 
spoit to-day on death and destruction, why are they not spont on life and on 
At^vlng the living standard of the starving and underfed, ili-^thed and 
ill-housed humanity 1 It is not a problem but an obligation to solve the eotmomio 
from which our country suffers." Mr, Afthta dealt with weral im^twt 
eoonomio, financial and commercial questions which have been _ undte to 
of the Federation and tlie Indian commercial wiwld during to 
year, and said that what they needed was to have a National Government at 
to Centre backed by public opinion which could pool its full weight in imi^al 
find international counaelfl and adequately repreaent Indian foelings and intexeata at 

^R^rriog**to”to political background and to Oripps’ negotiations. Mr.^Wo 
stated tot the principal reason of the deadlock was the rsluotance of the Britto 
Svwnment to transfer efibotive power to Indian hands, but given to gpod-wUl, 
tost and desire to achieve reconoiUation, to question was capable of satisfactory 
wlution. Even in to scheme of expansion of fcieoutive OounciK which wm not 
at all adeouate, to policy of distrust of India was evident. Mr. Mehta critiel^ 
,*T ff«gi y ^appointment of a representative of to non-oHicial British immunity 
as a member of to Council as being tantamount to recopiition of to BritiiA 
community in India as a minority entitl^ to a separate seat. He dealt with to 
persistent endeavours being made by British commwciM intemsta in Indm *i>d 
ff w-ngian il to reverse to principle enunciated by Bir Stafford Cr\ppe, tot tora 
«Sd* hS no special protection for British capital or commermal interests in 
TnSa a^ said tot tore sboutd be no limitations or restrictions on to powers 
and rights of the future Government of India to formulate ^ and pursue measum 

and *^icies considered necessary for safeguarding Indian interests. WiAwt to 
Sbstooe of economic and financial independence poll ical is a sh^ow.” 

Marring to the question of post-war reconstruction, Mr. Mehta said : India 
along with otnet Asiatic countries, is not prepar^ to continue being regarded in 
tarns *of marketo and concessions or as a source of raw materials and elmp 
uSSiT " T^erful countries adopt to creed of economic iiiternatmnalM when 
U 1 ^ tiidr"int«est but resort to nationalism, when convroient. Ihe i^y 
rf k ta Sat while preaching virtues of internationalism to ba«*ward eonn^ 
” i* m eomn^ng tom to adopt it, they tomseives practise nationalimi 
5|^nL*t.SaOT .SSffl.hll«atbe^set^^^^ indusUWieei 

SSSSto reconstruction of to POSt-war world won d not necaseaniy he 

bmefioial to countries llhs India . w^ wUl have a vast scope lot 
SdnSSal and eoonomio development. The criterion of international trad^ * 
SeMureof gnomic betterment bM ita limitations and to midntennnce of totaWtal 
SSuto »drf domestic eqnUibium is no Ich fundamental to to eoonomio mgM 
ton praseration of intwnatoal trade.” While ^ 

^ndto a direct agreement with to U. a A. in respeet of lease-lend. Mr 
^ abjenee of adeqoata dto wardtag ^&d 


it is to besr In mind timt soppli** to Jndin nave taiy* 

mftdy .nitk n new to pwcome lie deficicnclie 5 ladiee dnippo# to 
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(rtmgtban tbi imm oi tiie Dnlfted Naiiont and uae India at a baie of oparatfons. 
It if na o aili r y lor Indian opinion to tee diat the Bnbilitiea of India are not unduly 
wMeaM liy nmng India raippniible leaae-lend aid xeoeiTed for Bnhna* 

lUaya on Middle Ibat oampaigne. fieciprooal eappliee and eervicee provided by 
In& in ihi intereete of oommon defence ebould be impartially aseured. The antbon- 
tiea ahonld make anfple reaervation in oonclnding a direct aa^ment eo ae to 
aaftgiiard India’e fircal autonomy. At the prefont stage of India’s economic and 
indnstxial development as well as constitutional subordination, the Government 
dtonid not make any commitments whidb might affect the financial, commercial 
and fiscal policies of India in the post-war period. It Is not a question of India 
remaining isolated from any scheme of international economic reconstruction but 
one of smeguarding her vitd interests and of co-ordinating them in any plan (d 
common benefits”. 

Dealing with the principle of equality of sacrifice, between several members of 
the United Rations, Mr. Mdita said **that equality of sacrifice cannot be demanded 
withoat an equality of status. We are asked to pay the piper but nowhere are 
we allowed to call the tune. Equality of sacrifice is proportionate to the capacity 
to pay and the ability to bear the burden. Incidentally, the benefits which would 
accrue as a result of this sacrifice should also in equity be taken into account. The 
national contribution of India must be set in relation to her national wealth 
and income as compared to the other members of the United Nations. A very 
large portion of India’s national income consists of goods and services which are 
necessary for bare subsistence and do not provide a source of strength for any 
other purpose. On the other hand, any impartial examination of this question 
should also take into account factors which constitute India’s concealed sacrifice 


and contribution to the war such as the utilisation of sterling balances in England 
at a nominal rate of interest to finance Britain’s war efforts as well as the purchase 
of commodities in India at controlled prices.” 

Dealing with the question of defence expenditure, Mr. Mehta said, ‘*the people 
of India do not desire to shirk the duty of defending their country or of snaring 
on equal and equitable basis the cost of such defence. Apart from the fact that 


the representatives of the Indian people have no control over the defence policy or 
over the armed forces which operate on behalf of India and no say in the foreign 
policy of ^e Brltiidi Common -wealth, it need hardly be proved that the capacity of 
India to bear the burdens of war is strictly limited. It is also indisputable that 
an army in India has <wider purposes than mere defence of India and is main- 
tained to subserve imperial interests. The terms of the financial settlement are not 
free from ambiguity and the whole question depends upon their interpretation and 
application. India has to bear the burdens, obligations and reBponsibilitles of a 
member of the British Empire and the United Nations while being denied the 


filets and powers of a self-governing country.” 

Refernng to the question of utilisation of India’s growing sterling balance, Mr. 
Mehta observed that India is not in a position either to determine the terms of 
paymeni or to safeguard her assets. The Government of India hold the view that 
s Is mainly a post-war problem. B^ this assumption cannot be accepted because 

ty 
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eaf^guarding its value and convertibility. Dominions have not postponed this ques- 
tion but have taken care to see that their immediate requirements are met and their 
vital interests adequately safeguarded in transaotions relating to sterling by obtain- 
ing gold as wdl as transfer of British assets. Mr. Mehta criticised the constitu- 
tion of rile post-war Becoimtraction Fund which would tend to restrict and delimit 
Didia's purchasing power outside the U. E. India should not only have the choice 
bni also have the wherewithal to make her purchase of her capital goods in the 
dieapeat and best markets of the world. The Government should not make any 
post-war oommitnienta about India’s sterling resources which would sterilise our 
sterling balanoes fox pnrohsses exclusively from the U. K. The Government have 
hitherto failed to take advantage of India’s position as a creditor, in order to 
stxengOMn her finandal structure and economic position. The problem of sterling 
seonritks oriirinates in the Government of India having allowed foreign conn tries 
to make paymmits to us in sterling instead of gold securities or in our own 
euneney. If borrowing is to be the Govinimmt’s sheet-anehor dnrlng the period of 
emergency, the batlest that the ship of the 6tete needs is the trust and goodwill 
of the pewe.” " 

Cmung to industriil development^ Mr. Mdlita laid, *Hhe wer hes revealed tte 
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Mont npt in India’s indnstiiil itraotncs and hsr deDsndenos ot importa df plant. 
11^ witfeli have tended to limit the scope and pace of industrial advance m ^jre 
iQpy to aflfect adversely the post-war compeUUve power of onr industiMi^^^^^^^^^m 
dhipnoe of basic macliine-inaking indnstries handicaps other Industdes. Sevcial 
itmtxtl prodncts of India are being almost entirely exported in an unmannfaetiiriid 
itate to foreign eoontries for years at comparatively low pried* If these mindiil 
resources are not developed within the conntry, it is quite conceivable that tbcf 
would be pooled and distributed among the industnailv develop^ countries of toe 
world after the war on some international plan of allocation of raw materiais and 
minerals. While the United Btates are building four ships in a day, we have not 
built one single merchant vessel during the last four years of war. Similar unhetp* 
ful attitude was adopted in regard to the .automobile industry. What weights with 
the authorities here and in England is not India’s economic interests nor Britain's 
dire needs but the post-war effects of Indian industrial development on British 
manufactures and exports. The American Technical Mission which aroused great 
expectations does not seem to have led to any appreciable results.” 

Itmerring to the transport system of the country, Mr. Mehta said, **that 
although an integrated and co-ordinated transport policy for full and effective 
utilisation of all means of communications is essential for the economic development 
of the country, shipping, both coastal and inland as well as roads have in the past 
been neglected owing to biM for railways in transport policy. Nor were any efforts 
made during the 21 years which intervened between the last war add the present 
one to establish locomotive, ship-building and automobile industries in the country. 
The principal cause of the strain on the railways can be traced to the neglect to 
maintain efficiency of rolling stock in the years before the war. During the 18 years 
the number of locomotives has declined annually. We have to depend for our 
railway equipment on other countries and have been obliged to part with locomo- 
tives, wagons and rails from our own slender supplies. If the Indian shipping 
industry had been encouraged bv the Qovernment many of the difficulties experienced 
in regard to maritime trade and internal transport could have been mitigated.” 

Mr. Mehta, in his concluding remarks, stressed that industrial development 
was. after all. a part of wider economic problem of the country and dwelt on the 
fundamental importance of agriculture and cottage industries. ”No one who 
desires to see India ecconomically powerful should discount the imperative need 
of a positive and constructive social policy. We have to see that in our industrial 
organisations efficiency of work is reconciled with securiQr for the worker, that the 
desire for social betterment exists along with satisfaction of immediate social needs, 
that individual initiative fosters ecconomic progress.” He said that in the task of 
economic and social reconctruction, the Federation would have an imnortant and 
constructive contribution to make, and that it should strive to be tne economic 
front of a healthy and broad-based nationalism. 

Proeeedlngs and Resolutions 
T&AN8FBB OF POWBB ESSENTIAL 


The Federation then passed three resolutions put from the Chair on the political 
situation, India’s participation in international conferences and the sale of Indian 

silver^ln^l^^glan^^^^io^ expressed grave concern with the political situation in the 
country and reiterated the Federation’s demand for the immediate and effective 
transfer of political power to a National Qovernment. The meeting urged the 
following steps : (1) an immediate declaration of Government’s readiness to trans- 
fer effecttve political power to the people of this country, (2) release of political 
leadm unconditionally to enable them to review the political situation with a view 
to the establishment of a National Government in conjunction with other political 
pa rti es . 

India and Pobt-Wab Oonfbbbnob 

The second resolution urged the Government of India, as at present oonstitutedi 
to desist from entering into any agreement on behalf of India which involve 
acceptance of financMl, fiscal or economic principles or policies as basis for post-war 
reconstruction and would commit the future Government in India in that resp^ 
The Federation demanded that in any international conferences which are convem 
lor arriving at such anangement or agreement for common objects, delegates shtild 
consist wholly of representative Indians including representatives of the Inilaii 
commercial community and should in every Instance be responsible to Indian miblic 
opinion and not function ai nomineea of Bia Hajeaty’a Goveroment» 
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The Fdbitttfoii itfonglj diMfmfof«d of iht fSlkif pnniicd bj ^ QmhmmSt 
of lodUi In filing tile iocumalfttea itoekt of Indum •0«er in tto London mnitot 
it i low prlee. which eompifed unfivonrihly with the price peld by the U. 8> A* 
to lieidoMi oMtere. It urged tbet with n tIow to eonoerring the bnllion Merreii 
whiih were elroidy obmperitifely tleoder, they ahoiitd imm£hitely etop the eeleo 
of Indiin ftlw in London Mid In caoe of impecndTe neceMity ehonld eell it in 
tndli and is the price of siWer in coneonioee with the price obtalniog in other 
lilm marketi. 

The FederatioB adopted fi?e more retolatioDi and wao diecuwing the ninth 
whan the iaieioQ ajouroed till the next day. 

The leeolatione diecneded and adopun related infer alia to the allocation of 
defence expenditure, ntilieation and eacegtiarding of Indian iterling balance!. 
Allocation OF Defbnob Expbnditurb 

The resolution rdating to allocatloD of defence expenditure urged that India 
should be asked to bear onlF such expenditure as waa undertsken strictly Mot her 
owu defence purposes and that the **term8 of settlement should not be widened to 
include items of expenditure under India’s war measures which cannot equitably 
and legitimately be debitable to India.'’ The Federation was opposed to the 
alloeatton of capital and recurring cost of air forces expansion on fifty-fifty basis. 

The Federation asserted that **80 long as the control of policy with regard to 
defence expenditure remained with an Executive not responsible to the Oentnl 
L^isfature, the public would not be satisfied with the mere assurance of the Finance 
Member that the allocation of war expenditure is open to audit and scrutiny on 
behalf of the Central Lesialature and to investigation by its Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. The resolution demanded the immediate publication by the Government of 
figures of all purchases made in this country by His Majesti^’B Government and 
other Allied Governments at controlled prices and the services rendered at conces- 
sions rates, in order to enable a proper assessment of ibis country’s contribution to 
the Allied war effort and particmarry to ascertain the magnitude of the invisible 
advantages accruing to His Majesty’s Government and other Allied Governments 
out of such purchMee. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Devi Prasad Khaitan» and supported by 
Uuers* A. JD. Shroff and A. if, Shatt. 

Mr. Khaitan complained that India bad been obstructed in the paa|[jh her 
industrial development, otherwise she would have been in a much better position to 
render assistance in the war effort Referring to allocation of defence expenditurcL 
Mr. Khaitan claimed that the Government could secure India’s full assistance ix 
they associated responsible Indians, who understood the subject, with the scrutiny of 
wax ex^diture. 

Utilisation of Stbbuno Balances 


Sir Chunilal B, Mehta moved the resolution relating to utilisation and safe- 
guardiog of Indian sterling balances. I'he resolution expressed dissatisfaction with 
uie manner in which the whole question of utilisation and safeguarding of India's 
growing sterling balances was being dealt^with by the Government of India. The 
Federation demanded that eterling balances should be utilised to repatriate British 
commercial investments in India and **wlth regard to the balance of sterling credits 
the Goveniment of India should secure an undertaking from the British Govern- 
ment that in case the value of the sterling during or Mter the war depreciates in 
terms of gold, the British Government ehall compensate the Reserve Bank of India 
for ail its sterling holdiitg^to the extent of such depreciation.” 

Sir Chuftilal said that repatriation undertaken so far had not resulted in . any 
deflation of currency in title country and the Finance Member had made not a 
reference to their demand for liquidating British interests in India by utilising the 
sterling balances. He claimed that theirs was not a political demand, but waa 
based on juetioe and fair-play. 

Sir Fadampat Singhania and Mr. B. If. BAaf supported the resolution. Sit 
Padampat claimed that the Slnance Member waa not right when he eakl that 
India’s sterling hslanees were growing heeause of Britain’s free gift to India. He 
asserted that the balances represented a mete fringe of wbat India was actually 
eontributing to war effort. India’s roads eM railways, lot initsiice, ware beiiig 
used to oapsei^, and it would tSqitirSi a bte xeptaoement fund to put them 
itirnpe after £e wat ^ ^ 
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\ " P 06 T-WAE BBOOKmUCTtOSr 

\ . The reeolntloii on pooUwer reoonttrucilon empbaeieed that ioteraational phni 
lllii etandarda aet op by highly induatrialiaad oonntriaa for eeonoaaio redoaafanielloii 
mold not be neeeaaarily beneficial to India withont important qaalifioatiooi ftttd 
piirvatioae owing to the radtoally different eonditioos in which India ia idaeadL 
n eonneetion with achemes and proposals for the internatiooal rcgolatioii and 


nrodooing country will have a prior claim on ita prodncta and it will be endrelj 
free to determine the quantum o! production of ita own raw materials according tn 
Its own economic needs and requirements. ‘*India will insist on claiming the righi 
and liberty to utiliae her own raw materials in the firat instance, and no extraneona 
Influence should be permitted to impede the country's normal economic development 
to the detriment of her agriculture and industry". 

The Federation also emphasised that India should have foil autonomy to 
determine her post-war economic pcfiicy, primarily in accordance with her own 
national interest and to collaborate with other countries on suitable terms so aa 
not to injure her own interests. 

8lr Sri Earn, moving the resolution, thought it was really inappropriate in a 
conn try like ours to speak of pOB,t-war reconstruction, because we had not 
really had any construction so far regarding our economy. He dwelt on a 
DumW of aspects of reconstruction in India of industry and agricultnre and 
deprecated the "officially inspired rift" between the two. *^We for our part", he 
said, "are quite willing and anxious to play our part in assisting in the task of 
world reconstruction but it is imperative that India's authentic voice should 
be heard at the Peace Conference and her leaders of commerce and industry 
and agriculture be given their proper place at the discussions regarding post* 
war reconstruction". He ap}>ealed for mutual help and patronage between farmeriL 
manufacturers, bankers, insurance companies and men of science in a sound and 
speedy development of our economic standards. 

Mr, T. T. Krishnamachan (South India Chamber) emphasised that without 
a change in our Government during the course of the war it would be impossible 
for us to resist the economic pressure envelopiug us day after day. He also laid 
stress on the sociological aspect of the reconstruction problem and declared that 
Indian industry should adopt a policy of controlled self-interest. Jde sharply 
criticised the textile industry for the 400 per cent increase in the price of the 
poor man’s cloth and for the increase in yarn piices, which was likely to throw 
the handloom weaver in the south out of his employment. He sus))ected that the 
recent interest in the Indian agriculturist shown by the European Group in the 
Assembly was a symptom of a move to get a grip on Indian agriculture simillar 
to the grip already established on Indian industry. 

Food Supply 

The resolution on food supply expressed anxiety at the present position re- 
garding supply of foodstuffs, and declared that in order to ameliorate the serious 


garding supply of foodstuffs, and declared that in order to ameliorate the serious 
situation with regard to supply of foodgrains, firstly all exports of foodgrains 
from the country should be entirely stopped ; secondly, exerts of essential food- 
grains from the surplus provinces to the deficit ones should be facilitated, so that 


an equitable distribution of foodgrains in the country as a whole may be brought 
about ; thirdly, the controlled prices should be fixed at a level which would bring 
out supplies ; and fourthly, transport facilities should be arranged for the movement 
of essential foodgrains within the country. The resolution also urged that the 
distribution of foodgrains under control should be effected as far as possible only 
through the normal channels of trade. 

MaJor-^Oeneral E. Wood, Additional Secretary, Supply Department, who oanae 
by invitation, explained the food position and the steps the Government of India 
had planned to secure s uniform supply of foodgrains in the country throughemt 
the year. 

The resolution was proposed fay Mr. Harida$ Madhahda$ and seconded by ]|t. 
J. C, Setalvad. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas said tbst ss pointed out 1^ General Wood, the 
Qovemment of India were responsible for the Central Irarohasing Scheme im 
transport of grains from surplus to deficit provinces. The main oomiuaint in Ilia 
eonntry was against the system of distribution. He agreed with General Wm 
that Ismes In Bombay were rendering v^ jalneble ssrvicess but even theie kmk 
sn 
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i^iiioe of the eziftine chooneli of ttftdo, Sir Panliottmdif Mid iltoft that 
be taken to mean that ^our initereata tdiould be aala or ware aale.’’ The trade, he 
eaid, waa prepared to atand oat if the Government wanted to mdBe ita own 
arrangemento. The greater queation waa to make available foodnaina to everyone 
according to hie neede* He inaieted that everyone would not dol& get aopording to 
hli needa but everyone ahonld alao get grains of the highest quali^ to which tibai 
people were aoenatocned. If the Government undertook the Oentral pnrebaaing 
abbeine they diould also gnarantee the requisite quality of loodgraina. **Proper 
quality of foodgraina would make the Food Department tolerable.’* Sir ;Parahotam« 
daa was prepared to concede that people outside, who depended on India for their 
foodgraina, mould be given their supplies, but such exports should be made good 






m 


old be given as high a priority as the exports 
Sir Purshotamdas stressed the need for a National Government even during ^e 
war and pointed out that a responsible Miniater at the Oentre would be able .to 
understand the problem in its proper perspeo*tive. 




Reso1ntions*-8eeond Bay— Mew Delhi— t8th. Mardi 1948 


The Federation discussed to-day, among other questions, Leaae-Lend supplies 
and the activities of the United Kingdom Oommercial Corporation. 

The resolution on food supply discussed yesterday was passed this morning 
with one dissentient, Mr. Narsing Bao of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, 
who took exception particularly to the demand made in it that controlled prices 
should be fixed at a level which would bring out supplies. He asked that the 
price should be fixed at a level which the wage-earner could afford and which 
would give the grower a reasonable profit. Mr. Narking Bao also urged that 
requisitioning should be adopted in order to make the hoarder unhoard stocks and 
as a necessary preliminary to the introduction of rationing. Because of the 
omission of these points from the resolution he opposed it. 


. Lbasb-Lbnd SuppXiIBb 

Mr. A. D. Shroff, Bombay, moved the resolution on Lease-Lend snppUes. The 
resolution while appreciating the help extended by the U. 6. A. for the defence 
of India under the Lease Lend procedure declared its belief that the terms 
of repayment of the aid received should be such that firstly India’s reciprocal con- 
tribution should in no case exceed the extent of the aid in materials received 
for the purpose of her own actual defence r^uiremehts, and secondly that 
all reciprocal services, faoilities and supplies given bv India to tiiie U. S. A. 
should w fully taken into account while making the final adjustments under 
Lease-Lend. The resolution further pointed out that Lease-Lend repayment was 
closely linked up with the wider qaestions of post-war planning in the sphere 
of international trade which were dealt with in the Atlantic Obarter as well as 
in the Anglo-American Agreement of February 1942, and particularly in Article 
VII dealing with mutual reduction in tariff barriers in order to ensure freer 
international trade. The Federation was strongly of opinion that the Government 
of India should not enter into such international agreements without specific 
reservation so as to ensure India’s fiscal autonomy and industrial development, 
ne Federation also emphatically urged that in view of the far-reaching applications 
of any settlement regarding Lease-Lend supplies no final decision should be 
taken without fully consulting the Indian commercial community. 

Mr. Shroff after referring to the complex character of the Lease-Lend appa- 
ratus, dealt with the possible manner of the settlement of Lssoe-Lend Aoooont 
after the war. He said that although President Boosevelt might fed that the 
recipients of Lease-Lend aii| should be let off in view of the help they gave 
in the war, American public opinion might not be completdy reconciled to 
that view and would certainly demand repayment, if not in material, then in 
the shape of a very important sey in determining the shape of economic affairs 
after the war. An indication of this was found in the article of the Atlantio 
(barter which pleaded for a reduction of tariff barriers and for plans for inter- 
national distribution of raw materials. He urged that India would have to take 
care to see that in any pool that might be formed of raw materials available in 
the world, India was not merely treated as a supplier of raw materials but that 
her raw materials were in the first place lesMved for expldtation by Indians apd 
that the balance might be made available to difibrent countries on terms iriiich 
would not harm our own economy. 

Mr. J. K. Miit&r (Bengal NaQonai Ohamber of Oommeroe) aeoondid the 
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iatian. He niged that PMddeot Boeimlt^ atiodpie Httt • aatalbef* 
ion dionld be linlM to ite eepeeite eboan^^ be impliad ia tbi iHW ol 
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ra ^nally important that an aoonrate cetimate of all t|ie goodi and aetrlaea 
idfen \a India in terme of tbo teeiprooal aid ahonU be made ao that Indian pajme 
a>%bt be in a poaition to aaaeaa the true poaition. 

_Sart»httnkar Bagla (Oawnpore) aupported the rcetdation, which WM 

ptMfldc 

Burma Ihduito 

A xetolation on the poeition of Indians in Burma was moved by Kumaramja 
Sir Muthiah Chettiar, seconded by Mr. S% M, Nauman and Rai Bahadur Virjeebhai 
Dayabhai and Mr. O. M Kapadia, both from Burma, and passed. 

The resolution ur^ed the Government of India to see that the status, posiUoa 
and rights of Indians in Burma of the future were the same as hithert^ and asked 
that plans for reconstruction of Burma, now under enemy occupation, should be 
undertaken in close consultation and agreement with the Government of India wlto 
.in turn should be guided by Indian public and commercial opinion. The Federa- 
tion deplored the delay in the settlement of claims of Indian merchants in Burma 
under the Burma War Bisks* Insurance Scheme and in respect of goods supplied 
to or requisitioned by the Burma Government and requested the Government of 
India to press upon the Burma Government the imperative necessity of arranging 
an early settlement of those claims. The Federation emphasised the neea lor 
paying adequate compensation to Indian nationals for the losses sustained by them 
by the application of the Scorched Ea th policy or as a result of enemy action or 
war operations. The Federation also stressed the need for giving allowance to 
evacuees more generously, promptly and regularly until the end of the war as well 
as ptoviding employment for such of them as were in need of it and urged that 
facilities be given to Indian merchants who had business connections in Burma to 
carry on business in India. 

Indian Industries and Post-war Development 
The meeting adopted a resolution strongly urging the Government to set 
apart, out of stocks and imports of industrial raw materials under their control, 
an adequate percentage of such materials so as to prevent the closure of factories 
In India and enable them to carter to the civil neras. Thy resolution drew attention 
to the serious inconvenience caused to business firms and consumers owing to 
thdr decision to release only a very small percentage of the production for cidlian 
consumption of such commodities as paper, cement, iron and steel, etc. It 
declared that the question of industrial development and particularly of safe- 
guarding Indian industries established or expanded during the war from any 
external competition or any slump in the post-war period should receive the active 
consideration of the Government of India from now onwards in close collaboration 
with Indian industrial interests. The resolution urged that the Government’s 
taxation policy should take into account the difficulties which would confront 
industries in thia country after the war, especially owing to the need for replacement 
and the high cost of materials, plant, machinery etc. for which industrieii should 
be allowed to make provision from now and to build up adequate reserves. 

The resolution was moved by Sir Fadampat Sioghania and supported by 
Bardar P. S. Sodhbans, Mr. D. N. Ben and others. 

British Interests’ Move to Sbourb Bafbquardb ^ 

On the subject of safeguards for British commercial interests in India, the 
meeting passed a resolution inter alia welcoming the statements made on behalf oi 
the British Government by the Secretary and the Under-Secretary of State lor India 
that **a guarantee of special protection for British commercial intmests in India 
would not be a condition for the acceptance of whatever constitution Indians might 
evolve.” The Federation viewed with grave apprehension the persistent attempts wUUi 
were now being made by* British commercial interests both in Ii 
England, to see that the principle and TOlicy underlying that 
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iiliqidlAbto ibMiui wUdli noaM be dnogeteri (b the fulVeoyereiffii eiflbarft^ el iiie" 
letiiie Okrreciiiiieiii ol Indie end which mighl ebc mitttete eeelnct the eooeemie eniea« 
lioo idliidiebidttdiegllieKrowthof induit^ oimtreDednod by lodiiiDe. 

The Federetloii dedered thet eeCegtierdit which they bed elweye coademiied ee 
iacoaiiite&t with {ndie*e rifftte end interesie, chottldnot find e piece in the fnieie 
eeeetitntloa ol Indie. The Federeiioti nffimted thet there shotild be no difninutton 
d hr reetriotlon on the rights end powers ol the future Ooremment ol Indie for 
poreuing eny policy or edoptlng eny meesure they considered neoessery lor 
pfOteotiog end promotiQg the Interests of Indie end Indiens. 

Moridg tne resolution, Sir Puruahotamdaa Thakurdaa (East Indie Gkitton 
Aesodetion, Bombay), took strong exception to the demand lor eeleguerds by 
the Britieb oommercul interests in Indie end said thet the representeiioa ol 
the fiuropeen community in the Viceroy|s expended Oonncil, which wee neither 
eeked lor nor dreamt of, was e signal of Whiteheirs intentions. He regarded tble 
lepreeentetion ea a retrograde step end a cruel joke when the demand was for 

Iitdienlfation and said that its full implication ought to be realised and an 

emphatic protest lodged against it. It was a question of principle end not of 

personalities. He ask^ what chances there were for future planning of Industry 
Bocordihg to the wishes ol the Federation, when in the Executive Oounoii there 

wae a representative of the antagonistic intierestB. He said that the committee 
Aottld follow up the resolution till the in^stioe was removed. 

The resolution was seconded br Sir iadridaa Qoenka, Sir P. Singhania, Sir 
Bahimtoola Chinoy, Mr. Satyapai Virmani and Sir A, H. Ohaznavi supported 
ft. The last namra declared that India would not accept any constitution in 
which any discriminatory clause existed. 

Aotivitibs Of The U. K. 0. C. 

A resolution on the activities of the U. K. 0. 0. declared that this powerful 
and Influential organisation enjoying several concessions and facilities in this 
country, is seriously prejudicial to the interests of Indian exporters and merchants 
and would also be nighly detrimental to Indian interests in the post-war period* 
1^6 i^ederation has to point out that this body has not only intervened in the 
normal channels of trade and adversely aifeoted estaDlished exporters, but is also 
depriving Indian mercantile interests of ^he opportunity of maintaining contacts In 
foreign markets and the Indian Exchequer of its legitimate earnings.'* 

The Federation strongly protested against the attempt being made In other 
parts of the British Empirl to set up similar organisations, such as ^e Utility 
Textile Importing Corporation of East Africa and the Colonial Commercial Cor- 
poration of Ceylon, designed to control and canalise import and export trade 
with India in the hands of monopolistlo trade organisatiohs, thus eliminating 
Indian merchants from established trade built by them after years of effort, en- 
terprise and risk and earnestly requested the Government to take all available 
steps In their power to see that Indian interests were not jeopardised or sacrificed 
through the establishment or operation of such organisations. The Federation 
expressed the opinion that, if on account of abnormal circumstances created by the 
war, normal channels of trade with certain countries could not function for export 
tiadjB, the Government ol India should take steps to set up an Indian agency for 
the purpose of handling the export trade from India to these countries so as to 
retain all the benefits of trade and trade contacts with these countries in Indian 
hands. 

Sir A. H. Ghagnavi, moving the resolution, asked : **11 they want our help 
in. war effort, did it not strike them to take at least one or two Indian magnates 
into the Mrtnership of tbii tJ. E. C« 0. Oritloisiog the activities of this i)ody, 
Sir Aftdtft ffalim declared that it refused to purchase from IndianB even if the price 
was cheaper. He gave a number of instances in support of his statement. Every 
artide in which l»ia was tniding as importer or exporter, he asserted, had gone 
out of tndian hshds obmpletely and the U. E* 0. 0. bad stepped in Nothing 
ooaM be sent out of India, except Ihrongh this body. He gave the example of 
sugar, which the U. E. 0. 0. was idling in Iraq and Iran nt Rs. a mamid 
aeoording to ra|k>it. 

Hr. Jf. C. Jfe^fa, Sugar Oontrolleri irho was present, intervening, stated that 
not a siht^ Ohttde of Indiam sugar wai JiM 

Sir AiM ifollfii aaseried thid angar Q. E« 

d o. wsetly, but libad lo be add to them biSiiiiO Jndiaw tfodm thm^ 
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Mill-Owhsbb AHD Btahdaed Cloth Bobbmb 


Defending the textile indneinr against remarka of Mr. T. T. Kmhnamacimi 
yealnda^. Sir Shri Ram^ during we diacuamon on the annual report pointed 
that when the Commerce Department eighteen months ago asked we repieaeutatltdl 
of the textile industry to supply standard doth, without any dissentient Toioe the 
industry offered to supply as much atapdard cloth as the Government would 
require. They also expressed readiness to supply huge quantities to the military* 
They we&t so far as to suggest that they would be satisfied with no profit or a 
very small margin of profit so far as the supply of this cloth to their oountrymep 
was eoncerned. It was not the fault of the textile industry, he asserted, it the 
Government of India did not move in the matter. Again, at a later couferenciL 
the industry took the same position and expressed the wish that this cloth should 
reach tiie needy and poor and lor that purpose, they offered their services for 
distribution even in towns with a population of 5,000 people. He did not think 
that undmr those circumstances, the industry could be charged with expldting the 
poor. 

According to him, the difficulty arose from an acute shortage of cloth, as there 
was at present no more than t of the normal cloth available for civil require- 
ment. All knew that the mills in Abmedabad and other places had closed for 
political reasons for about three months. The millowners had no hand in that 
situation. Further, tiie industr^^'s repeated advice to the Supply Department to 
give up the use of cotton cloth and cotton yarn where it could be replaced by other 
Fabrics or material, had not had much effect, I’he present high prices, he said, 
were due to the action of the law of supply and demand. He feared that even if 
the millowners sold their cloth at cheaper rates, the position was such that there 
was no guarantee that it would reach the consumer at lower prices. As for the 
industry, he said, everybody might rest assured that it was producing as mu^ as 
it could. ^ ^ „ 

^ Election of Office-Bearers 

The following were elected members of the commitiibe for the coming year : 

Kumararaja Sir Muthia Chettiar (President); Mr. J, C, Setalvad, Vice- 
President ; Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, Treasurer ; Lala Karavichand Thappar^ (sugar 
mills), Mr, J. C. Setalvad, (Insurance), Mr. M, A, Master, (Transport), Mr. Devi*- 
praaad Khaitan^ Mr. Batya Paul Birman and Mr. M. 4. Ispahanu 

The following members were co-opted -Mr. G. L, Mehta^ Sir Padampat 
Singhania, Mr. N, B. Barker, Sir A, H. Ghaznavi, Mr. A, D. Bhroff, and Mr. 
G. D. Birla» The session then concluded. 


All India Manufacturers’ Conference 

Third Setnon— Boroda — 13th. and 14th. Fehruary 1943 

PTMUaBtlal Addrau 

"We ere trying to epreul the policy of indnitiielisation in the eonntry beeMW 
it ie ttie diareeterUtic of ell progieeeiTe netione to do eo,” eaid Sir If. Vinenarttym, 
ddieeting hie jneeidentiel addreM et the lliird AU-Indin Menuhnturan’ Oonfemod 
held ftt fieioda on the ISth. Febnury IVM. 

"In this connection, " he aaid, "there ere 'three important ptopoada eAbh fail 
All-India Manufaetnren' organintioD would like the public of thie ooontry to |^w| 
tbdr immedide attention to. Iheae are (1) airangementa toeatabliah two bM^ 
indnatriea in every proeinee the moment tiw war ia oifet. &) ptepaiatioo iof la 
intaneiva chareeter to derehm miaor and enbaieteaoe indnatriae la every • qietdd : 

an attempt to promote dl elam ei of iadnatiiaiK induing te ab^ ‘ M 
mwtf Ota ftTo-yaai plu.” 
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^Emrj iadnrtriw,*’ i» Mid, “iriU lidp to tieep laiKO •omi of moaaj io dnn* 
liltfoii, to inMWM die ea^lel for bnUdiog np fotnie entopriNe to ndnoe the inpiHrt 
•id iiioneM die ezpoit of aunideetiuad goodi end to ewtt indaetriee needed Iw 
defenee meeUnei;. Iheo the derea pionoeM of Indie maj devdop eome twen^- 
fou tefp indaottiM in die near fntaie end if a doem Indian States dso fdloir 
the eum^ (d the piovlnoee, ell eleesM ot hesfy indastriee will heve beoi eeteb- 
lidied in the eonntn within the next two or three yeers.” 

m ssrr a_ 4.e s • Js **s.*_r l 




tli0 good ^ the eooatnr at heart ehoald come forward and induce their local Gov- 
ammenti to hdp to etart theie indastriee. If the Governments do not comply, they 
should, by ooHiperstive effort, mobilise private reeonrces to start them/* 

Referring to the five-year plan, he sidd that the object of the plan is to giTe a 
onifled concept of the propoeed indnatrialisation in the country as a whole and to 
invite attentiion to apecific practical industrieB and measures to be promoted from 
stage to stage in the first year, and in the first five years respectively. **It will include,** 
he added, **tiM provincial neavy induatries and the distiiot development scheme as 
wdl aa any meoinm acale or other industriea which may be atarteid by businessmen 
tbmidves without the aid or persuasion of the A. I. M. G/* 


Sir ViBVBBvaraya also referred to post war reconstruction, which he eaid, 
**needed special attention in the best interests of both the administration and the 
general public.** He stressed the need to equip the country adequately for future 
economic progress and said that ‘*for this the establishment of an economic council 
or n development board composed of representative businessmen and citizens is an 
immediate necessity.*’ 

Sir Visvesvaraya appealed for a.popular effort to be made to advance indus- 
trialisation. ^'Particularly,** he eaid, **uie goodwill and active co-operation of every 
right-thinking dtizen from the middle and upper classes was what was wanted to 
brag to the forefront the question of industries and their importance to the future 
weU-oeing and safety of the country.’* 

The Welcome Address 


SBth Ohaturbhujadaa, Ohairman of the Reception Committee, detailed the indus- 
trial progress of the State especially during the regime of His Highness . the late 
Six Bayalirao and the stewardship of the present Dewan Sir F. T. Krishnamachari, 
He oritioised the indifferent attitude of the Government of India to industrialisation of 
India. Seth Chathurbhujadas eaid that the fast undertaken by Mabatmaji 
in his old age caused great anxiety and concern amongst the people all over tiie 
country and the Government should reconsider their policy and release Gandhiji 
unoonaitionally in order to allay the anxiety of the people. 


Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Baroda— 14th. February 1943 

The first resolution, which was moved from the chair and unanimouBly passed, 
expressed grave concern over Mahatma* Gandhi's fast and urged upon the Govern- 
ment of India the need for bis immediate and unconditiODal release. 

like second resolution, which was moved by Mr. Amritlal D. Ojha, related to 
industrial finanoe and requeeted the Government to adopt all possible measures for 
the encouragement of existing and new industriea. 

A reaoTution on post-war economic reconstruction urged the Government to 
aet up s Oentrml Post-War Reconstraotion Board representing various interests for 
dealing witii Important subjeota, such as, finance, war, demobilisation, conversion 
of war-time factories into peace-time factories and workshops, transport, export 
trade and technical eduoaliOii. It also urged the Government of India to see that 
Indian nationals alone represented Indian intereat on any post-war international 
oonfersnoe. 

3}mi readlation wee moved by Mr. Sankalchand O. Shah, Vice-President of 
the A. 1. M* 0., In short end forceful speech, end was seconded by Mr. 8, N. Haji 
itho Itsxticulsrly stresied the letter portion of the resolution by illustrating instances 
ea to Imw Indian interests had gone by the board in the paat. 

A zeMklutton moved bv Dr. /• if. Kwnarappa requested the industrialiats to 
introdnoo labour wrifaxe aohemee for tiie improvement of labour efficiency. 

The eonferenee also passed a xesolation on the food crieia In the country. 

Sir Ma ViivBivarayUt in the oettxse of hie conclnding remarks, sppealed for 
the eitdikllshmsnt of orovioolal boards and ffistriot eoundls to speed up the «work 
PI induitrlaUsatlon of the country and to ovemoma all the obstaelea in the way. 


|The All India Trade Union’ Congie^ 

20th. Setaion— Nagpur— lit and 2nd. May 1943 

Preildendal Addrett 

Fourteen demands by the workers were enumerated by Doctor Charuchandta 
Banner jee, presiding over the twentieth session of the All-India Trade Unioii 
Congress held at JNagpur on the 1st Blay 1948. 

These demands, he said, were release of political prisoners/dearness allowance 
to the workers in proportion to the rise of the prices of foodstufiii and other 
commodities, generai reduction in the abnormal prices of food and clothing, 
war bonus, unemployment, war and sickness insurances, maternity benefit, one 
month’s leave with pay. security of service, stoppage or all retrenchment, oivU 
liberties, freedom of speech, press and organisatiOD, recognition of trade unions, 
sufficient protection during ai^raidB, proper compensation to the wounded and to 
the families in case death is caused from in]urieB due to accidents from war effects 
and transference of power to a National Government. 

Mr. Bannerjee said that in this war the worst sufferers were the workers. They 
were not given proper dearness allowance. He severely criticised the South African 
Government for passing the Bestiictions Bill and suggested as a remedy the 
establishment of workers* lefdership all over the world. 

Over three hundred delegates representing over 350,000 workers attended 
the meeting. The public was not present as the meeting was held in the private 
hall of the . City College. Mr. N. M. Joehi, General Secretary, submitted the 
annual report for last year which was adopted. Be hoped that by next year 
the memnership of the Oongress would tise to over one million workers. Dr. 
Filial extended the greeting of the International Labour Office to the Oongress. 

Proeeedings and Resolutions 

Mr. Bankim Muherjee then moved the first resolution extending the May Day 
greeting of the Indian workers to the workers of the world, particularly those 
in Soviet Bussia. The resolution was passed. 

Oommunist and anti-Communist slogans were raised during the proceedings. 
Feelings rose high after the conclusion of the sessiois when a free fight occurm 
outside the ball between two groups of workers. Some received minor injuries. 

Two resolutions on the present political situation, one sponsored by Com- 
munists and the other by Nationlists, were rejected by the Oongress which concluded 
its two-day session on the next day, the 2nd. May. Mr. Charuchandra Banerjee 
presided. 

Both resolutions protested against the continued detention of Mr. Oandhi and 
other leaders, condemned the Government’s decision not to allow interviews with 
Mr. Gandhi^ urged the leaders’ unconditional release and expressed the view that 
the present policy of the Government showed determination not to part with 
power. Both resolutions also demanded the immediate transfer of power by 
establishing a National Government at the Centre in order to organise the defence 
of the country against the invader. 

The resolutions, however, differed in two respects. While the one mov^ by 
Mr. Somnath Lahiri (Communist) wanted Hindu-Muslim understanding, particularly 
with Mr. Jinnah, the resolution moved by Mr. F. B, Kalappa supported the 
principle of self-determination for the major minority community and suggested 
that until a new constitution was framed all the communities should urge their 
respective political leaders to participate in a National Government. Mr. Kalappa’a 
resolution also suggested that on the basis of this declaration there should be no 
difficult io encT the present deadlock. If, despite this declaration, British 
imp^alism refused to part with power, the 1*. U. 0. should call on the petite 
to devdop the necessary sanction to enforce the national demand. 

The Communists rmlution, on the other band, called upon the labour 
movements of all the united Nations to stTess on their respective Governmeiits 
the necessity and importance of giving proper weight to the viewpoint of the Indriii 
working classes while formulating thmr policies and programme for the sucoesMi^ 
prosecution of the war and the conclusion of a peace wnich would ensure freed^ 
and dimoeracy for all nations of the world. 
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Beplying to the debtle Mr. Keli^ipt expleiiied the enggeftioD of itoetioiii hi 
^ m eonclndfi^ • pert of hie reemotioti by tuiylog thet the eaaetiotit xeierred to 
were hertiile ifidvdownittg of tools by 

The ddbste Iseted about two boiire sod the countfog of votes took a linger 
period. Hr. ^algppa’s resolution was refected by 46 votes to 68. 

There was da^rate voting on ur. Lahiri's resolution, the voting ending as 
follows: In favour iiU, against 192 votes. 

lbs President explain^ that under the rules a ‘^political resolution** must 
have tiie support of three-fourths of the number of delegates present : the 
resolution was, therefore, negatived. 

A second controversial resolution of a political nature urging the workers 
to Ineresse production was* in view of the above voting, not moved. 

. In the morning session, sbout twentydve resolutions were|fpaased. The House 
decided to hold the next session at Calcutta. 


The All India Medical Conference 

Nineteenth Senion— Patna->-23rd and 24th. April 1943 

Dr. Sinha’a Mlnito to Madtoal ProlMtlon 

The nineteeuth eession of the All-India Medical Conference was held at 
the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna on the 28rd. April 1948 under the presidency of Dr. 
P. A. Atneaur of Karachi. 

Inaugurating the Conference Dr. Sachehidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor« 
Patna University, said : '^There is no process which can reackon up the amount 
of good which science and art of medicine have conferred upon human race. There 
is no moral calculus that can grasp and comprehend- the sum of your beneficent 
operations. Ever since the first dawn of civilisation and learning, through dark 
backward and abysm of time you have been true and constant friends of the 
suffering humanity. 

Dr. Siuha said, **rhiv)ugh your ministers and disciples you have cheered 
desponding ; lightened the load of human sorrow ; dispelled or diminished the 
gloom of the sick chamber, plucked from the pillow of pain its thorns and made 
hard conch soft by letting in light of joy upon dark and desolate dwellings. You 
have ever rekindl^ the lamp of hope in the bosom of despair; called back the 
ra^anoe of lustre to the eye and bloom ou the fading cheek; sent new vigour 
through fiullug limbs ; and finally when exhausted in all your other resources and 
baffled in your akili, you have blunted the arrows of death and rendered less 
ragged and precipitous the inevitable pathway to eternity. In the circle of human 
dutiM, I cemfess, 1 do not know of anything— short of heroic and perilous, daring 
or religious martyrdom and patriotic self-sacTifice— higher and nobler |han those (3 
^e physician, whose daily round of labour is crowded with beneficence and whose 
nightly sleep is broken so that others may have better rest. Thus your whole life 
is mesOed by the ministry of coosolation, hope and beneficence,’’ 

Froceeaing Dr. Sinba said, * Government should give, in my opinion, careful 
and prompt attention to the questioo of tesching in a medieval college through 
qualified teaebers. Ibe prea<»t system of having teacher and private practitioner 
combined in the same pCTSoh is thoroughly unsatisfactory. For it would oe ezpeot- 
ing too much from the teacher to devote himpelf to teaching and research at the 
BAcrifipe of his practice. If it be urged that without practice, professors and 
lectureini in a mediw college will not have practical experience for their work, 
the reply ie that in the oonrse of discharge of their duties in a medical college 
hospital, they ^1 find ample opportunities for practical training. I am strongly 
of opinum tb|d part-time system of imparting instruction is nnsatisfaetoi^, 
whether it W in the do^u of medicine, law or any other branches of kaming, 
and sbould he replaoed by that of the wholetime teaching staff.” 

As regarcb public health which k a separate department from medical, JDr. 
Binha said, J*Tbe present oyatem of medical adminiatrAtion by a close body eelecled 
pr nominated by tne guthoritias as membm of one particular service haa long 



lliee OQtlhed Its Qtllitt and bM foaod liiideqaftte to dill %ith 
iiquireiiiiots. Medical end public beHtb ecnlces ehonld, Amllfe^ be io IWjiglitllid 
Ah so cO'^ordineled with the allied services Aat the people may be able A boA* 
lAmd more prompt, more efficient and more responsive state service*** 

Weleome by Dr. Banerjea. * * 

Bal Bahadur Dr. T, N, Batwrjea, Principal, Patna^Medlcal Oollegl, wel* 
coining Dr. Siaha, the President and the delegates said that the recent civil distur* 
bahces could not enable them to hold the conference last winter. Beferring to 
humanitarian services boA at war and home fronts by Ae men of Ae medical 
profession, Dr. Banerjea hoped that Arough Ae Medical Association Ae nOble 
aspiration of serving Ae suffering humanity might be fulfilled. 

Dr. Banerjea discouraged the crowding of cities by medical graduates and 
wanted them to serve in rural areas by overcoming the weakness for city’s glamour 
and comforts, the reason being their duty to the failing heal A of Ae poor masses. 
He was ashamed to tell Aat some towns even bad more physioiana Aan their 
patients. He stressed on Ae leaching of social aspects of medicine as also curative 
aspects and wanted medical students to be more psiticularly attentive towardis the 
expectant mother, pre-natal child and the adolescent. 

He advocated the application of the modified findings of Ae Medical Plsnning 
OommissiOn and fighting out of 'mal -nutrition and proven tible diseases. Abolition of 
medical schools, he advocated, for bettering up the profession. 

Dr. Banerjes g^ave an account of the Bihar Mraical Assciation and its perfor- 
mances on many critical occasions. 


Preaidential Address 

In course of his Presidential Address, Dr. Rochiram Amenur of Karachi declared 
in favour of **Medic.al Swaraj” as much aa political and economic ’'Swaraj” 
unhampered by galling restrictions imposed on the country by Ae preservation and 
safeguarding of the monopolies of the Indian Medical Service and similar bodies 
in India. 

Dr. Rochiram considered the i* M. 8. to be an anachronism and it must be 
abolisbed. India existed for the i. M. 8. and not i. m. b. for India. European 
members of i. m« s. were here to-day and to-morrow gone to another country, 
taking with them their most valuable knowledge and experiences which constltuM 
a great drain of talent and irreparable loos to the country. He advooat^ the 
transfer of all i. m. s. officers from Ae Civil i>epartmenj; to the Army at a time of 
war like this and places vacated should be filled by the independent medical pro- 
fession on an honorary basis, without involving provincial governments in any * 
expenditure. 

Speaking for the indeiiendent medical profession, the doctor declared 
that they were prepared to accept emergency commissions in Ae army on terms 
compatible with their dignity and national honour and after the war the best 
amongst Aero ought to find a place in the highest medical service of the country. 

Dr. Amesur welcomed the establishment of the Indian War Medical Crops, 
but pronounced that there should only be one service like R. A. M. C. in England 
and should consist of I.M.S., I.M.D. and l.H.6. There should be uniform 
treatment without any distinction between these^Aree groups. 

The president was in favour of medical rducation being imparted only 
through mraioal colleges in future and said Aat medical schools should be abo1ishe<L> 

He referred to Ae great dearth of quinine in the country on account of Java 
falling into the enemy’s hands, but jointed out that India could produced 
6R40,000 lbs. of quinine on an acreage of 3,80,CX)0 if Government encouraged Ae 
^tivation of cinchona forthwith. 

Minimum quantity of quinine reaiiired by India per annum is about 12,00,000 
lbs. and thus India can not only be self-suffieient in the matter of this ell im- 
portant drug, but it could export Ae same in sufficient quantities to all m 
world. 

Referring to the scarcity of dru^ in Ae market, Ae doctor oofidemaii 
hoarding and black marketing and appealed to Ae Government to hend &mf 
•vudi drugs ts it was prepared to part wiA to Indian Medical AssociaAA, 
wh^h vnA its branehes spread all over Ae country would ensure equit^le 
distribution at reasonable prices. 

He appealed to Ae medical pxaedtloners to form study classes to dtHBil 
the questloDS of healA, industrial fatigue end a bManced diet wiAin the s^i df 
iU peo^ and instruct the masses in the eeme. 
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Dc. Haehiram imt iin a Atroog plat for develojMiaDt of proriooU! nartifig 
eouocila tnd amploymeot of mach lAtear nomber of Dnnei in hoiidtili thto 
what existed at present. Be was in favour of a eounxmiiders* legiatn^ion 
act and doubted the utility of blood banks and strongly adfoeated the 
amalgamation oL various medical as^ciadons in the country under the authority of 
The All India Mediqpl Association. 

Proceedinge and Refolutiono 

The session of the All-India Medical Oonferenoe accepted proposal to hold 
the next session of the Oonference at Ahmedabad, Oaptain Phani Bhusan Jfukerjee 
was re-elected General . Secretary while Dr. Bamesur of Karaohl acts as 
President. . 

Following were elected to the newly-formed Working Oommittee of the All-India 
Medical ABSociation:-*Dr. 8. C* Chatterjee, Major Bhatt, Oapt, 8, C. gen, Dr. P. JT. 
Guha, Dr. Banumantrao, Dr. Tripathi^ Dr, K, 8. Bo^t Di, B, P, Neogy and Dr. 
Anil Chakravartu 

The meeting transacted formal routine business relating to working and 
progress of the Association. 

The Conference deplored the absence of Dr. Jivraj Mehta, President-elect of the 
Oonferenoe due to his detention under the Defence of India Rules and in view of 
recent decision of the Federal Court as reported in Press, the Oonferenoe urged 
upon Government for his immediate and unconditional release. 

I'he Conference also urged that other members of the profession detained 
under the Defence of India Rules be leleased. 

The Conference opined that every individual in the country has the right 
irrespective of economic state to be able to obtain all necessary medical services, 
prevenilve and curative, general and specialist, domiciliary and institutional and 
therefore it drew the attention of the state as well as various political parties in 
the country to the above and requested them to devise means for the attainment 
of that. 

^e Conference also urged the Indian Medical Association to render assistance 
towards evolution and fruition of such a scheme. 

Bioknbbs Iwbubangb 

The Conference welcomed the Press announcement that a tentative scheme of 
alckness insurance for industrial workers being drafted by the Labour Department 
of India Government and lepresentative of labour and industry has been nominated 
to assist Prof. Adarkar. 

The Oonference. urged authorities to include a representative of the Indian 
Medical Association in it to evolve a practical scheme. 

. The Conference demanded representation of medical interests in the 
Executives of Hospitals, Railway Advisory Boards, Red Cross Societies and 
Health Committees. 

Mbdigal Supplies 

To assist the suffering public for securing supplies of essential drugs and * 
medicines, surgical appliances, x’ray materials and laboxatory reagents and other 
chemicals not procurable in India or not manufactured iu sufficiei^ quantity the 
oonference requested the Government of India to take steps to stimulate production 
of such articles and allocate more shipping space for immediate import imd release 
‘ forthwith part of the stock 6f such articles frozen in the oount^ and arrant lor 
such distribution through an Indian M^ioal Association, ^ 

Further the Conference urged the railway authorities to rdax restrictiona 
imposed on travel of ^^uoh goods for pnblio service. The oonference farther 
resolved that with a view to make India selr-snfficient in luatters of supply of 
pure drugs at cheaper prices, the Central and Provincial Governments should 
formulate and give effect to such schemes which would help the growth and develon- 
snent of indigenous drug industries. ^ 

The Oonferenoe through the later resolution urged the India Government to eivs 
effect to the Drugs Enquiry Committee’s recommendations immediately to work 
up ohettiioal and pharmaoeuticai induatries without which the entfre medical 
•tracture of toe state would automatieally oollapae bmuse of non-availability of 
maohineries and heavy ohemioals. ^ ^ 
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who impatfent w»aM «u« ••■«*>«■«»«»• ««m»uvv w 
me^^d this perpetnatton of claw dlstiaetion between 
Burnt now oease. 

P^\ €>' ^ supported while Dr. 8. C. 8m thought that creation d tkii 

new I. A. M. 0. was not a ^rour but product of eompuision. 

^ . Supply of Pbxrol ’ 

Another resolution which created interest was the Oonferenoe’O demand for 
Jy d more petrol and motor acoessoiies to medical men in view of the importance 
width of the profewion. 

the conference spoke of medicalmen’s keen concern oftt 
non-aydlabiiity of medicinee, drugs, surgical appliances and X-Bays materials in' 
view of the disturbed communications oyerseas* 


am 


Chemical Ihdustbieb 

Unanimity preyailed oyer immediate introduction of chemical and allied indue- 
tm in tl^ country to save people from decay and untimely death due to scard^ 
of drugs in the county. Eyen during the war India must assert to be self-suffident 
in medicine and Surgical appliances was the equiyocal demand yoiced by delegates 
including Dr. Kumua Sankar Bay, Captain 8. C. 8m, Drs. P. iT. Quha, L. 
Saha, Captain Bagchi, Dr. 8. K. Chowdhury, Tirulal Bao, Bhupa! Singh, Captain 
Shivapuri and other eminent medicalmen. Much satisfaction was noticed among 
medicalmeu in the re-election of Captain Fhani Mukherjee as General Secretm 
whose deyotioni tact and skill were praised. 


The All Bengal Economic* Conference 

Calcutta — 11th. and 12th. April 1943 

Hr. Sarker’s Openlug Address 

The opinion that **the main task of eyolying a satisfactory programme of 
post-war reconstruction in India should be entrusted to a small competent body of 
esperts. led preferably by an eminent industrialist, who i^ould get into contact 
with industrial interests and prepare concrete plans In collaboration with commercial 
interests and assisted by the Oorernment”, was expressed by Mr. Nalini Banjan 
Sarkar, in inaugurating the session of toe All-Bengal Economic Oonference in 
Oalcutto on the llth. April 1948. 

*lt appears to me,” he added, ''that under the present system of Goyemment^ 
idans for postwar reconstruction erolyed by the Goyernment under their 
auspices alone are not likely to prove very fruitful Goyernment assistance we 
must hays, but it must be in the nature of assistance only.” 

Mr. Barker considered that in any plan for future world-reconstruction ft 
was essential that India should be giyen full political and economic freedom to 
eyolye a balanced economy by a more rapid process of industrialisation. Any ' ]dim 
which would merely seek to maintain or improye the standard of Hying of adyaneed 
oountries by perpetuating very low standards of life in '.countries 1 I£b IndSa aodi 
Ohina was Wnrto faU. 

Beferring to the Beyeridge plan, "designed to eliminate hunger* disease^ 

S oranoe and unemployment from post-war Britain.” Mr. Barker sald::j*A 
Farldga plan for India would, be nntninkable till our prodi 

has risen to the requMte leyal. We have tq begin onr work of 

rhtiti from the start and work our way to a mghar standmd of Uyti^ ] 
inerttiibly tow leyel. Barring China thm is haiAy any other importani' 

in 
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In fhe vorld Kidflli. to ■teqtod In muk MvarM M lafit. It to ^ dtotois eC 
MMltod i i to i hM jio Imp Am «• atom b« I«ft toito to 

Mto ilto fMl finUm iiMeli hM Itoea titonn^ imifbic tot w^itiiOD.’* 

BijpNWliDg ttM vtow tttot «n OTertiding factor in eoBiktoring aaf tohaM 
of votoMiiHr Mooaitractton riumld be Hie dlmiaattoa of eebaoade Mit betweea 
nanOM^ ito. Sartor Mid tbit to deny bcekncrd conotriec like India and CUaa 
the Iw ad oiB to moald their fntnw deetiny iroald-^ not only inn oonnter to tho 
•idfit at the Atlnntie (Aatter rad the aimi for trhich the preaent war ton beUig 
fopEhtt bat wonld ioTelTe oc again in iniqahiee and ineqmdltiee and would be i 
pwpeliHd ^r 6 ftt to wotld ti0flC6« 

' Beftnriog to the fmes plan ir regard to post-war financial problems and 
Antericao prppossls ontlmed by Mr* Morg$nthaut Mr. Barker said j *‘It is 
dwr eirdii finm a cursory examination that the British plan is drawn up with a 
idetr to lightening the two great handicaps of Britain in international eooBOBiyi 
uamelyo shortage of gold and the precariousness of her favourable balance of 
trader while the United States’ plan contents with elimioating competitioii 
in currency depreciation and ensuring the position of gold in international 
linancee" 

President’s Address 

' Mr. G. If* MMa, who presided over the Conference, emphasised the need 
•ei comprehensive and accurate survey of India’s industrial expansion during 
the war. He said that it was essential to ensure that industries started during 
the war were not left high and dry as after the last war but received an adequate 
measure of State support ; particularly because they would in all probability have 
to face the impact of competition from outside and possibly a period of depression. 

Mf. Mehta emphasised that the food problem before the country wae not 
merdy one of purchase or production but of efficient distribution. All-India 
control in which the different provinces fully participated was essential. Only a 
Government which derived its strength and power from the people and which was 
in intimate contact with ibe masses could take action againt recalcitrant and anti-social 
forces. Mr. Metha also emphasised the need of constructive utilisation now of sterling 
balances and of providing adequate safeguards for India’s assets. 

Dr. Sanyal’s speech on food Policy 

On the nexf dsy, the ISth. April, Dr. Nalinakha Sanyal dealt with the food 
problem* Dr. ^nyaf empfakically declared that there would not have been any 
crisis to-day if only^Goverumeiit had ap^ied a scientific mind. He strongly pleadea 
for planned efPorbi towards ’Grow More Food’ campaign and asked Government to 
exercise rigid control over the supply and price of food-stuffs. 

Dr. eanyal said that the probleme connected with food had assumed such 
propoiUoDB tost it was dangerous to play with the issues involved. He asked 
eeooomietB and the public to approach the question with a scientific mind and not 
with that of the propagandist. 

He pointed out that the principal features of the food problem to-day were 
(b) question of production and supply, (b) accumulation, storage and tranepori^ 
(o; fixation of prices and (d) equitable distribution to the peoplf of different 
income gioatM, including rationing.* The Government of Bengal, nay, the Govern- 
ment of indist Dr. Sanyal oontioued, had so far pursued the policy of trial and 
error and it wae now fairly well recognised that a good deal of the present trouble 
was due to the abeenee, spiMially at the earlier etagee, of any plsnnlog based on a 
obmprehenalve pdioy. £ven now there was not mueh evidence that the policy 
adopted by Government wai^oompreheheive enough, particularly in regard to tim 
emj^iiiifie mat was required to secure Isrger production and increased enpplies from 
wimln |he counhry and dntside. Another reason for the failure of Governmeilt^ 
food poilcy was due to ^e fimt that there was absence of ftopet efforts to create 
imhlic ebnfideuoe^ for getfiog hoarders’ stock released 

and ibt inoeeiMii) adtniuiitration of any rationing scheme involving iome amount 
of aelf-denial on Hm part of every dtiiEen. 

4pmri horn all Uteie, Dt. Sfisyld oontfnned, problems connected liith fitatioa 
of pdiNi, plaUS^jg bf igrieultural modndioo, transport and stbrage» differenihd 
dismhutlan iwa pfirvcntibn of the imoiii snlral of monetary inflation^ ieqelmd 
expert gul&ttce idd mumil h^^ suggested immediate appdl^ 

mmt cl a OmirM fieOv uuunott consmtto ana pnM£s men #ho einid’ 

gida toa DtoaS^te^CiTU W itoia, ^ duongh ntoil Uftol 




Inciiaii Debate in Parllaiiieiit 

Hooie of Mardt 1943 

Mr. 4aMrjr*s Bpaeeli 


Sia teoktoii and defeatlat aeUcm of lait year made^ it difficult, indeed dangeioiMi 
to eonaidic any ooneeMiona for Mr. G^andAt in the abeenoe of the *^inoat explielt 
aaeiuaiieee and effisoti^e gnaranteea of a complete change of attitude among time 
who haTe brought ao much unhappineaa upon India and might still endanger the 
entire Aflind cause in those future operations which must be based on India* There 
ii no sign of any such change in Mr. Gandhi/* said the Bt. Hon'ble L. 8. Amery, 
Beoretm uf Btata for India, opening the debate on the general situation in India 
in the Souse of Commons on March SO. 

The debate took place on a series of formal Goyemment motions asking the 
House to approve the continuance in force for a further 12 months <» the 
fwodamations made under Section 93 of the Government of India Act by which 
emergency regimes were established in six Indian provinces towards the end of 
IttB xcdlowing on the resignations of Congress .Ministries soon after the outbreak 
of -war. These provinces are Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Central 
Ftovlnoes* Bihar and the North-West Frontier Province. 

A further motion sought approval of the Government of India (Governor’s 
Allowances and Privileges) Amendment Order, 1943, made in pursuance of Section 
809 the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Amerp said : *'The resolutions before the House concern only six of the 
11 province^ of India. In the remaining five provinces Indian ministries respon- 
sible to Indian legislature control a vast majority of the subjects affecting the daily 
life of thtir fellow oitiaens.” 

’Tt is only in the provinces controlled by the Congress Party’s organisation that 
setl»Govemment was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of the 
Congress Party in October, i939, and the Governors had been compelled to shoulder 
the direct responsibilities of the Government. They do so under the provisions of 
section 93 of the Government of India Act. These are emergency provisions and 
as such properly come before this House for a periodic review. I need not add 
that they are dso under cpnstant review by the Viceroy and the Governors 
concernM. 

*Tn two provinces where the Ministries were originally ordered out by the 
Congress dictatorship self-Governmeot has been resumed. A ^resumption of self- 
government in the other provinces can take place whenever Ministers can be found 
fa a position to conduct affairs and co-operate in the war effort. The door remains 
open and the whole situation remains under constant review. 


Congrms Party's Policy 

’’The origin of the situation and the reasons for its present continuance can 
only be understood in the light of the nature and policy of the Congress Parly. 
Orifi^nally democratic In its organisation and constitutional in its methods, the 
CongrsM Party has progressivey become a dictatorship aiming at the expulskuoi by 
revoTutioBaryi though professedly non-violent, methods of the existing British Raj and 
its supersession by a Congress Raj\ For a detailed story of the evolution I can only 
commend to the House we mastmrly objective survey of the last seven years of 
Indian nolitios embodied in the second volume of Professor Coupland’s report to 
the Pluuitid Trust. - 

"For mystif I will only go back oter the past sufficiently to make the events 
of the recent iaonths Intelligible. The testicular character and methods of the 
Oonmsi Party have largdy been shaped by a single man, Mr. Gandhi. I shall not 
attempt here to assess m qualities 01 the remarkable and enigmatic personality. 
Many membete have no doubt read the recent book Grey Eminence in which Aldous 
Hualey dei^bes the eombination in one person. Father Joseph de Tmmblay. of a 
deyont mystic iHth an nnacrupuloae political adviser who belted Cardinal Bichelieu 
to keep wrote distracted by a genentiion of disastrons war. 

*Tt la enonte to to say that Mn Gandhi’s peculiar appeal to the Hindu 
veneratite for a to aaititai him the unquestioned dictator— ^a 

permanent saper^neidenti^to uw ^Pandit Kehru’e ,decerlptioD—(d by far the lawsl^ 
Itot finanod endrmoM rigidly dxiUed party mgante 
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1^ AliSBTSBnEB^ 


■ 'iMdli <M IMT BUiIImw^; ■ 

"In tha pnMaoial daottons d 1937 tfie Ck^umia 

■eaUi. l^Ui WM \m tl|Mi a najoritf afen In ffirttlah India, tel !t iv|U| 


|a siTa dia parif an absolnta najoriiy in fiva provinoai and control In tma Otwi* 
Sbia nnezpeeted xasiilt would oeam to baYa Intoxicated tha Oongrcii Birt; Mdlfill 
with a lanie of new-found power. OTcrridioR and iffnorinw the Rtowing Intact} df 
m oppoaitlon which they were pilinR up in India mlf, Uiey peranaded fheatadlM 
that they, and they alone, were India. Onia a relatively amalf effort, to it 
to them, waa atiil required to diaplaoe Bntlah rule at tha Oentre and for the 06il«» 
great Party, to uae tfr. OandhVa i^baaae, to *take delivery V 


**The imminence of war came aa a a)iook not only to Hr. Gandhi *9 (dacera 
paoifiam but alao to thoae dreamt of early power. At the firat aign of the prepara<> 
tiona to meet the coming danger Congreaa membera were orderra to boycott the 
Aaaembly. In their abaence ine Central Leglalature uiiqueationingly accepted tha 
brief atatement In which fiir Wuhammad Za/rulla Khan, aa the Leader of the 
Bouae, declared that all preaent were determined to do their duty to the King and 
country. The far-reaching provlaiona of the Defence of India Act were patted 
without a diviaion. ^ 

The miniatriea and legialaturea of the Punjab. Bengal and Sind endoraed the 
attitude of the Central Leglalature aa did the Mahaaabha and Liberal Partiea. The 
Princea oi India, both inmvidually and afterwarda, by a nnanimoua vote of the 
Chamber of Princea, vindicated their traditional loyalty to the King-Emperor by 
their pledgee and aotiona. The part which India haa played In the war ia known 
to all the world. It ia aa well that 1 ehould remind the fiouae of theae facta, 
**They are a conclusive anawer to the wholly untruthful legend promulgated 
by the Congreaa Party and aince, I regret to aay, only too readily awallowcd outaTda^ 
the legend of a reluctant India draggd into a war in which the had no voice and 
in whoae leauea the felt no concern. 


**During the next few weeks Lord Linlithgow atrove with unwearying patienee 
to persuade the Congress leaders to co-operate with the Government and with the 
lea<toB of other parties in support of the war effort. The only answer waa the 
summary edict or the*High Command* suspending self-government In the Congreaa 
Party provinces. In the following August, the Viceroy issued a far-reacning 
declaration which in effect, pledged us to the accceptance, at the earliest poaaible 
moment after the war, of India's completely free gnd equal partnership in the 
British family of nations under a constitution of her own devising. At the same 
time it invited party leaders on the strength of a pledge to co^^merater in the war 
effort by joining the Viceroy’s Executive. Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues 
contemptuously refused even to discuss the offer, and Mr. Gandhi followed up the 
refusal by launching a campaign of individual protest against India’s partloi^tion 
in the war. That campaign proved a complete fiasco and petered out in the course 
of 1941. 

'Tn March last year the Minister of Aircraft Production, Sir Siajftvrd Crippa, 
went out to India. The proposals he waa charged to explain were so far-reaching, 
so generous and so explicit that at one time It seemed almost inconceivable that 
they could be reiected. Even within the ranks of tlie Congress Working Committee 
influential elements were known to be stronglv in favour of acceptance. Why then 
were they rejected T For two reasons. The nrst was the same reason as that which 
had led to a contemptuous rejection of the declaration of August, 1940. It was the 
assumption underlying both the declarations that India can only be free undar 
a constitutional system arrived at by agreement between the main elements iii 
her national life. Both, in fact, denied the Congress Party’s claim to 'take delivf]^* 
of India at our hands. 

*The vast Congress demands took the form of the immediate setting up of g 
national government with full cabinet powers and it was an attempt to aoa^: 
that delivery. 

**8^ Stafford Oripps was bound to reject it, acceptance would have wraekad 
all prospect of agreement with the minoritbs. 


Japanese Advaaee In Burma 

^There was. however, another and, at the moment, perhaps even a akdig^ 
reason for the reieotioo. What was that moment f It waa the moment oi OjiH 
wdist defent in the Eeat. The Grippe Mieeion wne announced by the 
5k Ilizeh 11, three dnya attar the fall of Rangoon, While negotmtimui 



pragtm iba Japanaae weia O^loa boli liid!a*a 

aoiital pMti sailbfad bomUag raids wbKb lookad Qke thp barbiiii^ ot 
to eom iOr tbi gmi dtiai ^ asstatb la^ 

**it adfar oeearrM to ua bare that ibera was any aonpaelioQ batwaaa tba ayaat 
and tba aanwg im( of Sir Stafford Cripps. Tor Hr. Gandbi Iba eoniNiDlioii wonil . 
§eaia to bays been bnly too obviottS. In bis eyes the Onpps HUwIra 
boliting of a distress* singalr-a bdatdd appeal to the Oongress to eonmit itself 
to a war p<&y wbiob aould only belp to bring npcm India ttia bornns of biyartoa. 
(!btir offer was to him notbing more than----I -quote bis own words— *a post-dated 
ob^s os a failing bank.’ * 

**Daring tba week that followed the rejection of our proposal, a week* of oOn* 
Snwotts reyerses in Burma, Mr. Gandhi ooncentrated all his efforts on a campidgn 
by whicih tba Britiab Government' in India was to be forced to quit India and band 
over the control of the continent to such a government as might or might not 
amarga or abandon it to anarchy. How far he really believed tba Govemmeot of 
India could' be forced to anrraader in view of the precariouenesa of the militanr 
altuaMon or bow far ha was mainly concerned with rainsoring the Oongraea wits 
viotoriooi Japaneaa invaders it is impossible to say. 

"Tba Houee will have read in the White Paper Mr. Gandhi's original draft 
raaolntion of last April which began with the conclusion 'Britain is incapable of 
dHeadlng India’ and free India's first step would probably be to negotiate with 
Jbpan. It will also have followed the sucoessive etages by which the original 
laeolution wae modified in deference to those elements like Pandit Nehru who ware 
not only committed by their sincerely expressed past utterances to sympathy with 
China and Russia but were more alive to the desirability of conciliating opinion here 
and in the United States, With the one 'exception, however, of Mr. Rajagopalaeharu 
whose earnest and prophetic letter of appeal to Mr. Gandhi, 1 hope, has been read 
by every member, the doubting members of the Working Committee seem to have 
been content with the facade of the resolution. 

^What Is more significant is that they seem to have acquiesced lu its conversion 
from a general demand that Britain should quit India to the specific threat contained 
in the resolution of July 14 last. This demand was to be enforced by a campaign 
dd mass civil disobedience or, to use Mr. Gandhi’s own words, by open rebellion,’ 

They did endorse the demand that there should be an open rebellion unless 
their olmm was admitted. On August 8, the All-India Congreee Ck>mmiitoe gave 
d^nfte endorsement and aapotion to the rebellion. 

Viceroy’s Cableet Praised 

*Tt may help to understand all that lay behind the decision when I remind the 
House that the month which preceded it had' seen us driven id retreat within 50 
milea of Alexandria and recorded the fall of Rostov and the imminent threat to 
BMingrad and the Caucasus, while only the monsoon, shortly to break, seemed to 
stand between India and a Japanese invasion. 

"Happily there was better and sterner stuff in India than the Oongraea leadera 
reckoned. 

"Kot only India but the whole Allied cause owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
those ^Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive whose swift and resolute deeisioa 
td^rest the organisers of mischief caused the rebellion to go off at ha]£*oock. 


"It owes no leee to the loyal civil servants, Indian policemen and eoldiera 
who stood faithful to their trust through the anxious and trying weeks which 
fallowed, and to the vftst majority of the Indian public, Hindu as well aa Mualim, 
who nUm aloof and even gave their active support to the authorities. 

"With the actual obarlmter and course of the Oongiess rebellion I dealt at some 
lengtili in the debate in October laejb, Tim whole subject is dealt with oom 
rtyintheWhr 
tin bdleve th 






wM. tll U>Bt WM «rw intend.d or llirt Mr. Qattdki canoot bare uiy iUmdopi ■> to 
tbe Mtitiie of the ooDHigtatioR wbicb be im determined to epread all :oiw 'Xsdie, 
I have tea^ boihiag to aay to tbem, nor. in tbeie anything 1 can say tb tboaa'erbo 
are etill pn^Nttad to aigae that a ooMiWtreted and aMUed attack nppo vital leeton 
of atratei^eid eeawoBlMtiona and npen |dl OovemmeDt buildtogi; ataddatoil u 
they fttte belh {diyriesUy and in pubHe endmato iHtta the Oongnii Pbr^. 
menly a apontaaaomi ineiiifestatioii d itdMietlaeHgtmtioii at ttia arteit d Mplallt 
^fdMod laadait.:;;- - ; jy ^ 


if;”' ■ <i> r yJLttey :^r'''/''"- ^ - 

**fliiM ii A Unit to credulity, md so oin «l)k> Inii 
:Jke White Pdp« cen renmin in dOuht «« to whet wne intends end wiidl M 
; l| iMdi Attempted. 'Ilie cnee Affemet Mr. Gandhi end hie eieoolAtee It 0«nwbdln|^« 
I liAve oeen it Asserted in oertAin onArtert ihet the White PAper it a nevA 
Mar the proBeontion, untnpportea by evidenoe required for* oonylotton. 1%' 
tlAteiDeiit of fnctt, meny of them elicited Ui the ooorte of inrettlKAtioo beftsi 
oturiit. Time feott htve not been Atrenged to obtidn oontiction for there Ini 
been no triel, tiiil lets conrictlOQ* of OonsretB letdert ; but they ere AbundAnt 
inttifientioii for the Goremment of Indte^t dedtion to dettln the ItAding mitohlef^ 
mekert in innocuout itoletion. 

toy eddltiontl Juttidcttion fon 1 must remind the House thnt the dtelsied 
deoidon of the Ali-indin Congress Comraittee was to psrslyse the sdmioistrstioii 
At A moment of greys Detionel peril by a cAmpsigB of mess disobedience. Thet 
WAS Ample instificAtiOD end would hev^* been Ample if not a single drop of blood 
hsd been shed or a single rsil torn up. Flickering remnents of the conflsgrAiion 
•till occur sporAdicslly. 

**The need for WAtchfulness remAtns. but, brosdly spesklng, 1 think, it csn be 
ssid tliAt the Congress Porty’s rebellion has been successfully dealt with by tbs 
Government of Indie end the Provincial Governments ooncsrned. 


Mr. Gsndhi’e Past 


**8ince than there has been the curious epilogue of Mr. Gandhi*$ fast to 
capaoity, happily successful in that respect, happily unaucceesful in the attempt to 
coerce the Government of India into granting his relrase by the creation of an 
emoiional crisis, it is to bs regretted that three members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive, men who had done eminent public service and not the least in dealing 
with the troubles last autumn, aboiild have allowed themselves to be Awayed by 
that emotional crisis. Their pieces, 1 understand, will be filled in the near future 
by no leaf capable Indian public men. There la no going back upon the 
expanaion of the Council which Mr. Amy^ one of the resigning membera, has 
since bis resignation described as an ^outstanding reform,' offering enough seope 
for solid service to the Indian people by Indian members even under tbs existing 
system and still more by conventions which steadily snd slowly grow up. 

"To return to Mr. Gandhi, 1 understand the Viceroy has agreed to reeslvs a 
dsputation arising out of the recent meeting of the non-party leanars In Bombay. 
These leaders apparently wish to suggest that Mr. Gandhi mav now be disposed to oe 
more reasonable if allowed contact with his detained Congress followers and with poll* 
tieal leaders outside. 1 think the full account which 1 have given to the Houee 
of Mr. GandhVs atUtude and of that of his party throughout the war culminating 
in the reckless and defeatist action of last year must have convinced the Bouse ho^ 
difficult and, indeed, dangerous it would be to consider sny conceesion of that nature in, 
tile absence of the moet explicit asaaranoee and effective guarantees, of complete 
change of attitude and conduct on the part of those who have brought so much un- 
happiness upon India and might be still capable of so much danger to the whole 
Allied cause in those future operations for which India roust be a base. 

"I can only say that no sign of any such change of heart in Mr. Gandhi oan 
be tiaoed in his recent correspondence with the Viceroy. 

"Where do we stand 7 is there no conciliatory gesture, no sympathetic initla-. 
tive which might serve to break the deadlock if not with the Oongress leaders, at 
any rate as between the other Indian parties 7 I do not believe it is fair either to 
Lord Linlithgow, who has been unwearied ia endeavouring to bring the parllee 
together or to the other parties themselves or even to the Congress Party to 
eaggeet that the deadlock is something which can be resolved by mere sympathetio 
handliag or some happy expedient which may have been overlooked In rraming 
laat yeere declaratioD, The differences are to too deep and far too sincerely heUU 


Leegae And Mahasehba 

"Mr. Jimah on the one ude and the leaders of the Mabaaabha on the othAf* 
te take two extreme points of view, are each contending lor what they and 
million behind them believe to be vital principles between whidi in mmr piieeilA 
mood and sitnation as they see it tiiey oan find no eompromise. It is nO Hee'^ 
hlimliig them. Let us rather see where the difference lies and what baa 
MMAirated it in the recent years. The Hindu majdri^ of all parties, the 
Ifir Mfaliasahha and the Liberals are subiiantiaHy agjreed on one lbiiig<>-*4M 
of the nnitf of Inoia at laaat for tte iio^ i 




wmx 

^oommon jniipoift. Hm Miuiiiiii aUita^ mm tAmdj tnd tmaquiToealij Miied hr 
Old Bemton «d<I jp6i»«iiiiii in the leoeiit MMite in tiM 

Aeiambly when he declered : *^e Muelime in Indie will never aooeM waj fm of 
Oentrel vGotemment which will pleoe then et the mercy m the meSority 
oonmonity**’ Am tbeie points of ^ew reeliy inoompetible f Thm heve not 
ptoved inoomMtible so lone es the uldmete control h«s rested witii the impertiid 
eathority of this House. Are they reeliy end neoeaserily inoompetible under |het 
democtetie freedom which not only the Indien pertiee but ell Arties in this Honee 
wish Indie to enioy f The conclusion to which I here personsily been driven by my 
contset with ttils problem over the iMt diree yeeis is thet the pr^lem is not 
Iniolnble. 

^But it cennot he sohed unless we end still more Indie een get ewey from 
the Idee thst there is only one seeled pattern ef democrecy, nemely,, the pi^ater 
form of. perliementery executive which we have developed in this country. 

believe with all my heart thet ours is the best type of democrecy in the 
world-^the most flexible and yet also the strongest end most durable. 

*'Bnt it can only exist in e relatively homogeneous oonntry where free 
discussion can convert the minority of today into the majority of tomorrow end 
where e strong tradition of national unity and parliamentary give-and-take 
tiinsoend the eidgenoies of party passion end tiie dietatonhip of 
party organisation. Imposed as the Central Government of a continent so deeply 
divided as India the system would only mean the tyranny > of an immovably 
permanent majority or else the alternative of disruption. Would anyone dream of 
making our system the basis of a Federal Government for Europe f Let me 
quote Bffiserland with its three separate races. Bwizerland lives in happy unity 
uhder one of the moat democratic federal conatitutiona in the world bat one 
under which no one race or party can secure the control of the executive. 

**I wonder whether Switzerland could have hoped under our system to have 
eoeped the contaMon of nationalist conflict outside our borders. Twenty-flve years 
ago this House m^ged itsd! to the progressive attainment of responsible Govern* 
ment for Indls. We intended it then and we intend it even more directly snd 
more'immedistely today that India should live under a Government responi^le 
not to Farlinment here but her own people under her own constitution. But whst 
we have too lightly assumed and what we have led India to sMume was that this 
Government would neoesssrily be our own psrticular type. The nearer we Imve 
come to the fulfllment of oUr pledge the more acute has become the internal dead- 
lock in India. The experience of responsible Government In the Provinces as controlled 
by a totslitsrian Hindu oligarchy has enormously accentuated it. Our recent 
declarations have only widened the breach, snd yet 1 flrmly believe that there may 
be more than one road* 


Rnt of Acenstomed Lines 

^ *'Like wasps buzzing angrily up and down a window pane when the adjoining 
window may be wide open we are ill held up frustrated and irritated by the un- 
realised but insuperable barrier of our constitutional prepossessions. If only our 
mind and, above all. the mind of India could emerge from the rut of our accus- 


that the ncoessaiv way round the present deadlock may be found and perhaps 
found more rapidly than now seems possible. It is for the Indians themselvm 
to And the way. They^ alone can And a solution for, it is only when th» have 
found it for themselves thst they will be minded to make it succeed. l%ere is 
only oneihing more 1 mant to add. The House has been very good to me daring 
the pent three vesrs. It has, I think» given me credit for attempting to make such 
progress as difoonlt circumstances have allowed. 

**11 has, I h<M given me credit for endeavonring to maintain a positive and 
oottitriiotlve outlook in the face of a baffling and bewtidering prbblem. So I trust 
H will ^r with me in what I am how going to say. We have no reason to be 
ashamed of our put record in India. Never, if I may vcptoie to eeflio eertain 

S »t words ns^ by the Prime Minister in a different oontext--«ever have so hw 
ne so much for the happiness so many, done so mndi to dlsphl fear and 
alleviate want as was done for the tolBng millions of India by a handful of 
British adminittfatofs in the last ceut^. The work wu done, it is true^ witiiih 
^^^ivutations^ die outlook of that age M well u the local eonditiooa in bdia 
M that time. Bnt itwugqod and endnidng work for all that. It suooeeded 
bllaaie those whOv^ it beUtved In tiiHr teak aa4 betieved hi tiiemiehui and 
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we wlio ieot them oat Mfered la ooiidTei end hid 

.. . in the world. Beoeaie we believed ia oar mleidoiii Iiidhi beliovid ta 

odd zeeponded. " ? v ^ 

Dillereat Age 

^rrcKbiy we live In e very difUmnl ege. We ere dealing with a very dtA^ 
Indie. Oar own outlook on ell these problems of Gtovernment end reoiel lisletioii^ 
ship bee oodergone end rightly undergone e profoand ohenge. Heve we brooghl 
into the new age the same iaith or the same confident vision that inaplted llii 
earlier generation 7 There was inspiration, end no one oen deny U» in the m 
vision of e beneficent paternal empire. How much more splendldi nore inspiring 
is the vision * of a Oommon-wealth of Free Nations freely essoeieted in eqdiu 
partnership regardless of ail differences qf race or creed, a partnership not mmy 
for mutual defence, of mutual trade, but a partnership, and what is more, a lead 
to the world, in all good living, in all right thinking, in all generous striving. If 
we ^ have failed to inspire India with that vision, if our response to Indian 
nationalism has looked to Indiana too much like reluctance yielding to premozei 
if our desire to keep India within the Commonwealth has seemed to them a mere 
instinct of hanging on to some last indefinite shred of past authority, may it not 
be due to the fact that we have not ourselves realised sufficiently, clearly and 
vividly the vision of a united Commonwealth. 

'^How can we expect Indians to share the vision of a united Commonwealth 
in all the range of ita opportunity, in all the breadth of its freedom if— I hope 
I may be lulowed to quote the lines of Francis Thompson— *it is wet, 'Us our 
estranged faces that raise many splendoured ‘.things.' As for faith, surely what we 
in this little island,' what we of this loosely bound yet amasingly eoheroot 
Commonwealth, this youngest yet infinitely hopeful experfmeut in supernational 
cp-operatiou, what we have already shown to the world in the darkest hours of ths 
preseut struggle— surely that should give us faith in ourselves and in the ideals 
and possibilities of that Commonwealth in facing the tasks before us. Of those 
tasks there is none that can compare in its importance to every member of our 
Commonwealth as well as to the future peace of Asia and world with a solution 
on a stable and enduring basis of this great and difficult problem of India. We 
cannot solve it by shirking our responsibilities to the peoples of India and to the 
Allied cause while the enemy is at India's gates. We can only help to solve it 
by our continuing goodwill to India, by our active interest in India and by our 
encouragement of every effort that Indiana may make to Snd their own way out 
of their present deadlock, above all it may be by imparting to them some measure 
of our common faith in our common future. 

New Element in Situation 

The debate on Mr. Amery^s statement was opened by Mr. C* C. Ammon 
(^bour), who said that the Labour Party condemned the attempt to organise civil 
disobedience at this time. After a tribute to Mr. Amery'a ''undoubted sympathy” 
for India, Mr, Ammon criticised the recent White PsTOr, declaring that no good 
purpose could be served by harping back to past mistakes. "The reieotion of the 
Cripps proposals,” Mr. Ammon said, "might have resulted from the aiffieultias in 
which British and the Allied nations then found themselves.” With the war 
situation brightening, further discussions may be possible. We should take the 
initiative. Mr. Churchill, broadcasting recently, suggested the formation of a 
Council of Asia. "There is a beginning. The door ii slightly aisr. India , and 
China in a Council of Asia could take the leadership of the entire Far Eaet.” 

Members murmured approval when • Mr. Ammon said : "We want to say 
nothing in this debate to stir up ill-will in India, but rather to send oat a mesiaga 
telling India that whatever mistakes have been made in the pist this Parliamaat 
snd we majority of the people have no desire other then that India shoald be free 
at the earlieat possible moment to play her part in establishing a new aod batter 
order of aociety in the world.” 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said that the White Paper contained »o 
proposals for bringing a* eolation of the Indian (problem nearer, but, even apM 
from the White Paper, there waa no doabt that the Oongrese leadera or aOM el 
rtt em were committed to widesoale violence and acta of revolatlon. If other UUim 
thoaght that talks with Mr. Gandhi would be asefnl it would be a heavy raapQMl<r 
biliw to refuse them. The solatioa of the ludiaa problem might need new am 
^ ideaa and a new approach. ^ ^ 

^tTeaggeited Coundl of Aaia provided a new alemant in the aitii«l|aa^ A 
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^ welt • ooui^ to . 
litfotoae lodm Wetol to : 


wwtiy to ^plW 

,'. ^Id do moie to India than wa eonU do ontoide. Baring be waa glad 

lib ^ntow totd atrnek an optiniadc note, be asked If it would itot be MeriUe 
eton now to abt. doot some method'^ wUob tbs future eonsdtution m^t Ito 

^ ^mmcms (Ooo.) urged tlie Oovemiu^t to explain the Britiph pddey 

imore elearlj in the United SUitee. The American public failed toreatlae what 
Ibe Indian Army had done or the importance of the Muslim point of view* They 
did not rfaliae that there were more Mualims in India than there were Ctermane 
in entire world. 

Mr. A. 5/oaft .(Lab.)«dec]ared : *Ttibow rests with us, not with the Indiana 
to make a new approach. Their leaders are in jail. They are not free men to 
diaoase this matter. It rests with us to reopen the negotiations so peremptorily 
closed when 8ir Stafford Cripps so hurriedly left India.** 

Sir John wardlaw^Uilne (Oon.) said : *'We have to face the fact 
({hat it will not be possible for the Indian people when the war ends to set up by 
^reement any constitution making body. We are too fond of understandipK 
wnat we have done in India* We have given her peace and order after chaos, 
freed her from the worst effects of disease and famine and financially given her 
the moft generous treatment. Although in deadly peril from Japan, she has actually 
gained from the war. 

**She has become one of our greatest arsenals largely at other people’s expense 
and there have been wartime developments which will be of vast post-war value 
to her. 

We cannot leave India to her fate. After this war the world's entire 
eeondmic system will have to be reconsidered between the Allies. Oould we not at 
the sam^ time invite the Allies to help solve this Indian problem ?” 

Mr. Harvey (Ind,) agreed with the criticisms of the White Paper. It should 
have contained, he said, simply actual statements rather than argument tending 
to place the entire responsibility upon Mr. Gandhu He suggested that the 
Oommons should appeal, on the one hand, to the Government of Inaia to reopen 
negotiations, and on the other hand, to Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues to meet that 
Mt in a spirit of understanding. 

„ Sir Q. Schnstbr’s Plea 

Sir (horge Schuster (LibJ agreed that the form of the White Paper 
was somewhat unfortunate* tiir George said that Mr. Gandhi carried the entire 
• responsibility for a, revolt , intended to paralyse the Gov^nment and to make it 
accept the Oot^ess demands in a grave hour of peril for India. As a political 
leader, Mr, Gandhi was a complete disaster to his party, to bis country and the 
world. It was impossible to deal with him after the statements be had made. 
**1 feel bound,” stated Bir George, "to make clear that there is at present no possi- 
hility of negotiating with the Oongress— no possibility of reading a settlement 
during the war by any political concessions, and little possibility of doing anything 
with the Congress as long as Mr. Gandhi decides their policy. The Government 
will have my support in continuing the attitude they have idopied. 

’The Congress must take part in any final settlement, but must be resonabla. 
Anyone enoouiaging them along other lines or seeking to appease them,” observed 
Bir George. **is undoubtedly aiding a procedure leading to violence and bloodshed. 
That ia me first reality in the present situation. The second reality la that the 
Congress attempt at a revolt has failed.* That points to the existence of elements 
In the situation far ^amoved from anything the Congress represents. The third 
seality is that the Musliitf must be enabled to order their own affairs. The fOnrdi 
xiall^ concerns the Britiah position. I hope it will be our unalterable position, 
oleariy uaderatobd in India, that after a long series of cooeteions and attempts at 
eompromise we have come down to bedrock principles. Britain oan only leave India 
if thm ia a aolutloa agreed to beiireen the main cSements.” 

8lr Georgs BohUiter conHoued that the independent and strategio seourita 
of Indfe oouomisd the United Nations aa well as Britain and India, and might well 
be dlaousiad wlll^ Allies. '*Bni while It is important that after these distBihimcsa 
In^ ehould settle down to a period of iranquBlHy we cannot be content to do 
nothing After the fsUsiKe of the Ooaiynm eOihpalgn and the of Mr. Qaudhl^a 
fast and now that Indiana eee the tide wear atiength xlring^BOW ia the time Ito 
la to attei^ a new 1^^ ChnreMM ritoOU 
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viir^w ato lb.Sarv 0 y in bis intoraiting ipeeeli animadvefted on the form 
of the WUte Paper. 1 4o not think he area quite correet in bia 'aaaertlon.^ llie 
parUonlar part to wfaioh he obieoted waa really a email colieotion of Mr. Qandhi*$ 
•tatenieDta wUeh were aet againat the Ooogreaa plan hat in the body of the plan 
the quotation ia aet out in ita proper context. Bo Mr, Harvey can acquit 
the Gcrremmeat (d Jlndia of any attempt to deceive. 

^ think there ia no diaagreement in thia Honae in the general deaire of all of 
nt' tiiat India altould aa aoon aa prabticable attain aelf -government. We want the 
Government of India by Indiana but that doea not juat mean that tbh Government 
of India will be In the handa of aome one peraon or aome few people of a parti* 
eular race. **What we are pledged to ia to give India demooratic Government. Mere 
mi^rlty role alone doea not give you democracy. In a country which ia not 
homogeneouai democracy *ean only work if there ia due regard to .the righta of. 
minontlea and one muat remember— it ia no good blinking the fact— that India ia 
an enormona country full of great varietiea of people who hold their viewa with 
tenacity and vigour. Hindua, Muatima, Bikha, Paraia, high caatCB. low caatea, 
ontcaata— all thoae people have their feelinga. Ihey have their waya of life to which 
thgy ding paaaionately. 

. **Politieal ayatema cannot eaaily be tranaferred from one country to another. 
Terma whidi are uaed in one country may crosa the aea and be need to cover aome- 
fhing quite different. 

**We are accuatomed in thia country to think of our political parties but we 
heve become very well aware that the word *party’ can have quite a different 
connotation in other countries. The Nazi Party and the Fasciat Party have very 
litUe in common with the democratic parties which we have over here, and it is 
one of the troubles that in India there is a tendency for political parties to be much 
more like the totalitarian partiea of the continent than the parties which we have 
in thia country.” 

Labourite Mr. Sorensen, interjecting said: 'Ta he not aware that on page 
44 Appendix Three, the All-India Congress Committee made it clear that the 
Government they visualiaed ia not an exclusive Oongresa Government but an all- 
party Government ?” 

Curfona Position Of Mr. OandhI 

Mr. Attlee replied : *T am quite aware of that. I have read all the documents. 
1 think that if Mr. Sorensen has read Profesaor Coup]aDd*B very fair survey he will 
find that my view ia tenable, that there ia a degree of totalitarianism in the Congress 
Party whiolr would be foreign to thia country. Besides that, auperimposed on that system 
ia the curioua position of Mr. OandhL Yoxi can take what view you please of Mr. Qandhi 
but he does, on occaaion, act aa the dictator of the CongreSa Party. Peraoually as 
a democrat I object to the dictatorship of the reputed saint quite aa much as the 
dlotatori^ip of the notorious sinoer. Take the kind of action which Mr. Qandhi 
has taken. He really acta quite against democratic conceptions which I believe are 
deeply and most sincerely held by the leaders of all Indian political parties. That 
ii why yon get a curlousW different atmosphere in that country in which the 
zallgiouB position of Mr. Qandhi is intermingled with the political conceptions of 
democracy. I think, generally speaking, as in so many debates and discussions in 
India, everybody realised the difficulties and no one was very clear on a solution. 1 
know I found that when I had to go round India, I heard at great length every 
possible difficulty and no one coula tell me a way out. 

**All they coqld say was one thing is certain, you cannot go back. Another 
would lay one thing Is certain, we cannot go on as we are. Another would say one 
thing is certain, we do not know where to go. 

**Th6 Beoietary of Slate was. I am glad to say, helpful. Sir John Wardlaw 
Milne wee rather despairing. I do not believe, and 1 think it is quite wrong to 
encourage Indiant to believet.that this country can decide the Indian constitutional 
difoulty. I do pot think that even suggestion that was made that we might call 
|n our Allies could decide it, because w essential thing about democracy is this: 
hot just lie fonh but its spirit Ton muat have willingnesB to work any 
demoTTiijiie syetem.^ 

"I^ think Sir Qeorge SehueUr was right in saying we must etend firm where 
we are and also that we made a magnificent gesture when we sent Bir Stajford 
Crfppe to India.” 

Ocmiierval^lb Bir John Wardlaw Mihie, intmoidm said : *T bad no intention 
of auggesting that whether by oursMveawr witii the llBes after the war we fdiould 
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ooniidBr * new contitiatioii, witlioat tlM b4p of Indiiittii At (dl 
Cooleranoet for yam paat^ Indiana wara pratant" ^ 

Mr. dHUe reaumiog aald : **1 do nol ^ink Ona ont^l to anocmiiglvloaiiiit to 
think that this is a daeiaton that can ba made by abmo ono ali^ Oof oflkT ' ^ 
mada in the dark days.. 

**It may ba euggaated that it waa mada baoauaa thoaa daya wara dark but wi 
hare reaffirmed it wban our poaition ia vaaUr improved and if etUl holdt the Hold* 
It ia tha oniy.practical propoaal whereby all aeotiona of Indian opinion will le aMo 
to ait together and form their own conatttution. 

**It haa beetf aaid that the Prime Miniatar deliberately axolnded India from 
tha Atlantic Oharter. On the contrary what he pointed out waa that the Atlantic 
Oharter did not qualify varioua atatemanta which had been made from time to time 
about tha development of conatituiiocai government in India. Our daclaratioii of pblkV 
tdwarda India anticipated tha Atlantic Cnaiter and they are far more preolaa than 
the neceaaarily rather general phraaea there. Ihe auggeation whether it is not 
poaaible to work out acme conatitution for India other than that formed on the 
model of our conatitution in Britain ia well worth exploring. An attempt to ftt 
the auit of olothea made for thia little island to that enormous aub-continant ia an 
impoBsibility. One could devise many forma of constitution, borrowing perhaps from 
tha con tinent or the United States which would be nearer to the old Indian tradition 
of govejflpnAand much more auitable, but the trouble is Indian politicians will not 
accept j y have discussed it over and over again with them. I have said that tha 
WeatminiW^odel ia not really suitable. But Indiana do believe that It is tha right 
form of democracy. It ia perhaps a tribute to ouraelvea here that they do look on this 
House as the supreme example of democracy in action. But if one triad to devise 
aomething of that kind the only answer would be *we do not like it^ It ia no 
good giving something that would not be worked. The fact is that words and 
geaturea do not really answer the ineluctable sense of tha situation. With regard 
to the suggested broadcast by the Prime Minister» I should ba tha last to 
undervalue the power of the Prime Minister’s words but they cannot altar facta 
of the Indian situation. No forma of democracy are of any use without spirit If 
the peoples of varied race, language and religion are to live together aa one 
community there must, above all things, be tolerance ; there must not ba a spirit 
of domination whether by one section that claims intellectual, or by another which 
claims physical superiority. The misfortune of the last 20 years haa bean tbt 
Indian political parties have taken the wrong road— the road towards an exclusive 
and totalitarian outlook. 1 would like to see them retUrn to the older, and in a 
broader seuse, more liberal tradition of the earlier Oongreaa movement. I believe 
that men like Mr. OokhaU, Mr. Rajagovalachari^ Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and 
others, who are real democrats, could bring about such a return. Wa are aUll 
prepared and ready, when any favourable opportunity offers, to work to the beat 
of our ability to help our Indian frienda find a solution of these problama." 

House of Lords— London — 6ih. April 1943 
Earl of MuMter’s Speech 

The Earl of Muneter, in a maiden speech aa Under-Becretai^ of State for 
Indi^^opened the debate on the Indian situation in the House of Lords on April S. 

The debate arose on a series of Government motions to approve the 12 
months’ extension of the proclamations under the Government of India Act in 
reference to six Indian Provinces. Similar motions had been approved by tha House 
of Commons the previous week. / 

Lord Munster announced that the viceroy hoped very soon to ba able to give 
the names of Indians succeeding to the 'vacancies caused by the three recent resign 
nations from the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

Lord Munster said : **Let me leave the political issues for a moment and 
turn to anotiier side of tha Indian picture— the Indian warrior races. Parha]^ I 
may give the House a brief account of the present state of tha armed forces in 
India. The siae of the Indian Army continues to expand steadily and recruitmenti 
which is entirely on a voluntary basis, shows no sign of any slackening or abating. 

*lt is a remarkable fact that during the peiiod of internal disordars list yeas 
the figures of recruiting reached their highest peak of 70^000 a month and the avesilgsi 
voluntary enlistment during the last thiM months still is 60,000. 

**mring the disturbances the Indian Army was employed In eiailHitig she 
MvU power in tha maintenance of law and t»dar« Here was, tndaedf a dtfleuli fad 



iNw eineted (ml nith ths oomi^ lojri^^^^ 
^ 0^00 to duty Itt whidbi Indiin ioldim bm» xonowimd*^^ ^ ^ 

^'CNmtttOKo cl the. pmvioom hg^e oil borne imlliiio&y end peld n tribute 
to tlm good eondnet end friendliiieM of jdl tioope in their headiing of the 4tll 
popniefitni* 

Weidd’e Uigeet TelttBteer Araiy 

**Tod0y the liid&n Army otende et orer 1,500,000 etrong. Beeidee hefiiig the 
leigeit vdimteer ermy in the worlds it.eleo hee the lergeet force of eny one of out 
Domioiono eerving overeeeejii ell the tlnetres of iren This Army eleo inclndei 
eoneidereble foreee of the Princes, who beye pieced the whole of their services et 
Qie difpoeel of jdie King-£tnperor. 

**fie Foorth Indien Division, which bes fought from Abyseinie to the Mere(h 
line, end the Fifth Indien Divisioc heve both won undying feme end glory. 

**Thete is yet enother ermy ebont which little is heard but whion is (ierrying 
Ont its vitel bat monotoiiotts duties of wstch end ward on the North-West FrontbS 
of Indk. It is seldom in the limelight or perticipeting in operatione or giving 
battle to the Japanese ot sny other of our enemies. But nevertheless, when 1 
rsesU the constant sources of anxiety of these frontier areas to Indie in the last 
war, you will eee how vital ere their duties in meinteining peace and tranquillity in 
the country. - ^ 

**We should not forget the Nepalese battalions/ whose service w«|||i| readily 
^ (HTcied at the beginning of the wer by our firm friend, the Maharaja 6f JBpil. 

**Ootteorr8niiy with the building up of the army, vast engineering projeote 
have been undertaken by the civil population in conjunction with the service. 
Quite apart from the rnititary highways have been built, railways have been 
improve and modernised and enlarged and important new factories have been 
constructed and a vast number of aerodromes have been made to meet the 
requirements of the expanded air force. 

**Tbe runways of these aerodromes would make a broad concrete road 
etratehihg across the breadth of India from Bombay to Oelculta, a distance of 
1,100 miles. 

Indian Air Fores 

**lhe Indian Air Force Is the youngest of the fighting services. Tbs first 
flight came into being In 1933 and the first ^uadron was not completed until 1939. 
The tenth birthday ox the force coincided with the twenty-fifth birthday of the 
founding of the Boyal Air Force. To-day this force has been greatly expanded 
and, in addition to its many regular squadrons, it also includes an Indian Air 
Force Voluntary Keeerve, in wbioh both Europeans and Indiana serve as pilots. 
This force hae taken its lull share in the war. Units have t>perated in Burma, 
besides patrolling coastal waters, and they have also provided air co-operation and 
support to the army of the North-West Frontier, 

Royal Indian Navy 

**Lastly, 1 come to the Boyal Indian Navy, whose sise has increased tenfold 
since the outbreak of hostilities. 

**Ships of the Boyal Indian Navy have served and steamed in all seas, includ- 
ing the Atlantic, and actions of H. M. I. B. Jumna of Java and H. M. I. S« 
Bengot against Japanese armed raiders in the Indian Ocean are both outstanding 
examplsa of the accomplishments and heroism of Indian sailors. 

Finaasial Aspeet 

**All this effort has placed upon India» administratively and physically a strain 
grsatsr than has ever prevtiosly heon attempted and probably as great as the 
resemrees d timt eountiy am capable of earning. 1 will give some indication of 
the financial problem involved and I am informed that Were is a good deal Oi 
misspprd^iOD and miaooneeptlon abrosd^ . ^ . 

India hai to finance the whole of this effort in the first instance, not 
all is efaarjMd« ^ Indian revenuea and a considerable part Is ultimately lecmxerable 
from the fiapmial Exchequer. « « « 

“W« lM«k MktiftA the priiMiple elwicri hitherto edopted, that Isdia i» Ann* 
urielhr mpiWiiUtiiaf her own defoiee, lie lermaeB of In^ m nht appliM to the 
mintenenee oi Impeiiat Intereele bemnd the botdtre of India. ladiii ^ teetttieiib 
pn. for all her fotoeia Britieh end fadhlBi ft long - ee th^ ate in India. Bhe^Mjrt 
Sk the nametona aeeemMBa wUeh hafwte be eduaenuted there, end dl i*intan; 
tMla neeaMerp M aelia^ baeMu»'aa fhe eiitMa^ 
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*Tb6 Hiiflimii wIm 20 yetr^ ago wemed diipoied to o(H>p^te with* tha 
doagtOM. badime alarmod at^he pioapeet of being permanently in a mini^ty b 
a Oentrit Govmnient baaed on a ayatem of parliamentary ma}oriliiea. Tb«y broke 
aaay^ and aet up their own lead. That l^d ultimately develop a policy whioh 
to pmaerfe the political aolidarity of ther own followers, eacrifieed that unity 
whbh our asaooiatton had conferred on India* 

the other hand, the Congreaa Partyi>haB moved far away from Mr. Oandhi 
and Mt. Gokhale’a prinoiplea and haa become today a body which ia imbued with 
totantarian tendencies. 

*'A11 our efforts to find a basis for aettlement designed on the British model 
haye failed, to expect a sudden change of heart. Over a number of years we have 
made ouTselyes responsible for educating Indians in the form of democratic 
Qoyernment under which we live and thrive. Every Act of Parliament that has 
bean passed has been designed to promote and foster this form rule in India. 
We have always consistently assumed that our own constitution is quite adaptable 
to this sub-continent and we have always been fully prepared to assist in the 
mcpcwt of our system for remaking the constitution. 

Appeal To Party Leaders 

*T venture to think that, if before the passing of the Act of 1035 any of His 
Majesty’s Govermpents had suggested a constitutional government based on the 
system under whioh we live was impracticable for India there would have been an 
outcry that we were challenging the ideology of the Indians to shape their own 
government on the model that we had taught them and that had been practised 
so successfully in its home of origin. It would have been said that we were'.insult- 
ing their political leaders and damaging their prestige throughout the whole world. 
So any repudiation on our part would have been met with statements to prove our 
underlying insiooerity towards India. f 

**In a changiiig world, amendment is always necessary, but whilst the broad 
principles of the offer which was taken to India by Sir Stafford CrippB are still 
open, I wonder whether the deadlok would be removed and progress made towards 
a settlement if Indian leaders of all parties would come with calm and quiet 
deliberation to discuss the chances of finding a constitution of their own manu<^ 
facSUre— a constitution not necessarily biiilt upon the institutions which we have 
found best fitted to our own, widely different conditions but one which, neverthe- 
less, would accord India a position as a full self-governing State within the British 
Empire and which has been made wether-proof and habitable for all. 

'^Surely it is not too late now to ask the great political parties in India to 
solve this problem in their way. No exertions on their part can be too great. 
Wisdom and sympathy are predominantly required, but, above all, a spirit of 
compromise and understanding must be the sum and substanoe of any settlement. 
We should, of course, be prepared to render any assistanoe and any help to such 
a body. I am not without hope that when India is confronted, as indeed she must 
be, with her own position in the post-war world. With all the opprtunities that will 
be opened to her and with all the danger that will persist, the prospect of 
agreement amongst the Indian political parlies may be more hopeful than it is 


at present. 
‘Tinal 


finally, let me add, it is now for the Indians to adapt their beliefs to their 
own unique problems and needs. Let them turn to their task gifted with vision 
and foreught, so that they may eventually find and escape from their present 
perplexities. But until the day arrives when ws can announce to the world that 
agreement amongst the tndians themselves has been reached, the British people 
oannot surrender to the forces of aqarchy and they must continue to be responsible 
for the welfare and peace of this v^t land and its millions of inhabitants.” 

. Lord (Labour) said that there was a basis for agreement with the 

Oongress leaders, many of whoM aims were the same as the British Government's, 
**Tlie White Paper gives do evidence of its source or on what the Government based 
their belhd in its authenticity. Denial of its authenticity is not perhaps conclusive, 
but it Is at kast evidence that the Oongress do not wish the policy outlined in it to 
be attributecrto them.” & 

Lord Patingdon denied that Oandhi wae dictator or that the Gongfeee was 
a toUUtarian body. He criticised the Viomp's refusal to allow Mr. Bajagopala* 
dkffi and other I hdlaii leaden to see Mr. Gandhi. He auggested that the British 
Government idtonld invite leaden all parties to meet in London ^*to see whitUk 
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v rnsoiUJ^mmmA out.** SImi oMpmttNi of 

8amM (Liberal) eaid the Ooagim Pii^ hid to a gieal eateii^ 
leer the deiaooratio philoec^y which it had imrportid to defead ai^ >ro|U|t^ 
hhowcd ihcDs of Uuming towardc totaUtarianiaia. 

**Wheo democratie aMembliee were elected under the pxoriaione o( the QNMpeiN 
Wieni of India Aet, with the Qoverameata reeponetble to them, w% m fAhetii 
Party* regarded die fact with the greateat aatiafaction. We loohed upon It an a 
tidnmph for constitudonal democracy, by far the greateat that had come aboat^ 4^ 
any Oriental country. When 1 Tlaitea India I formed a ?ery clear t^lon that Vm 
provincial conatltutiona were working with remarkable atteceia.” 

Lord Samuel referred to the aecond part of the report of Prof* Oouplaad who 
had been agnt to make a aurvey of the conatitutional aituation. It gave a careful 
review of the aucoeaa and non-aueoeaa of Uie provincial aaaembliea and Oovemmeota 
and on the whole reached the concluaion that their aehievementa were admirable, 
During the paaaage of the Government of India Act doubta had been expreae^ 
about their ability to maintain law and order, but they, had maintained them 
firmly. In aocial legiaiation they had a remarkable record and they were able 
to carry out far more draaiio measurea in that aphere than would have been 
poaaible for any alien Government 

**We, the Liberala, felt that our faith In oonatitutional democracy had been 
iuidfied. But to our deep regret in recent yeara there baa come a divergence* The 
Oongreaa Party by far the beat organised and moat active and efieellve of Indian 
partiea, has, to a great extent, thrown over the democratic philoaophy, whidi it 
had purported to defend and promote. It sbowa aigna of turning towaidi 
totalitarianiam. I do not regard Mr. Gandhi aa a dictator, but the Gongreaa ParW 
are a aingle party, claiming to apeak for the whole nation and they have inaiatM 
that elected Miniatriea in we proviiicea ehall be aubjcct to the inatruotiona of thi 
Oongreaa Working Committee, and those within the Congress whom thay term 
the High Command. 

**Mext to Mr. Oandhi the most diaiinguiahed figure is Pandit J^waharM 
Nehru^ whoae ability and aelf^aaorifice and devotion to the cause in which he 
believes, and whoae intellectual powers have made him a atrikiug fignra in tha 
politics of India.” 

Reaponaihle To Coogreas 

Lord Samuel then quoted a long statement by* Pandit Nehru, in whidi, ha 
plated, was included the paaaage ^'Miniatera and Gongreaa parties in Imalaturea arc 
responsible to the Congress and on^ through it to the electorate.” When tha war 
came in September. 1939, and the Oongr6f<8 Party took a hostile attitude towajrdf 
the Government of India the Working Committee sent inatruotiona to Oongreaa 
miniatriea in provinces where they held majorities to resign, and they did resign. 

**'rh6y resigned not becanae they had lost the support of tbeir aaaembliea ; 
they resigned because while de jure they were reapooaibic to. their electorates, 
do facto they were reaponaihle to Uie Working Committee of the Congress and tha 
Command. 

**That is not democracy, that la totalitnrianiam,” said Lord Samual with 
emphasis. **lt la eaaentially the same political creed aa animates Naaiam, Faaclaiu 
and Communiam. 

**lndia ia unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any country 
can have— it ia a division according to religious cornmnnitiaa. The Congress can 
claim at beat barely more than half the population of India, yet in that totalitarian 
apirit they <claim to apeak for the whole aad when Mr. Gandhi called upon tbf 
British to quit India he said it would be for the Congress to take delivery.*^ 


Having deaoribed Muelim demands. Lord Bamuel said they were a vecf 
formidaUe development in the Indta situation and added* ^^Thoaa of na 
believe in the prindplee of democracy cannot adhere In ml eaeee to uae 
principle of majority rule. It cannot apply to a country where there are 
mental diviaions, whetfier of race mr rriigi^. * . 

mis war ic a major criaia in the history of the world. For iii» 
ona^t to lake second piece. Partlei In tbit coipley r^niae and 
lor the time being, their eonjkKmwaiea to nnita lu dd^ee of woiMi ^ 

The eonntry has almost with nnanimity eome fwwaid in defenea M 
Ikit if:4id, oowttij « OmiUi Aninlk Kmt VmtimA or Seirtli 
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0. S- A. ijirf tbrtriaad fnm Mtkmi m fba Oongnw in India kaa abatalnad^ 
nr indeM Stea ImI abatalnad, tiien petfcapa fraMoni ererywlMm* wonld Jumi 
gone inidifa 

^W« «re fighting not onl^ for our own libortlei, but the libertiit of IndUi 
ttnd mrj other ooantry. nnd those who now stand aloof are d(dng less than their 
duty to mankind# 

**Xt is a pity that leaders of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to 
he won in India by abandoning the canae of mankind. They have not merely 
abstabed from action, but the Congress has deliberately proclaimed the lormnla 
that it is wrong to help the British war effort by men or money and 
the only worthy dfort is to resist all war with non-violent resistance. 

Gengress Complieily 


“In the name of non-violence thqr have led a movement, which was charac- 
terised in many places by the ntmoat violence, and the White Paper gives clear 


moof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in the disorders. Mr. 
Qandhi faced us with, an utterly illegitimate method of political controversy, 
levying blackmail on the best of human emotions, pity and sympathy, by his 
last. The only creditable thing to Mr. Gandhi about that fast was ending It.** 

**Eeferring to the Cripps mission to India Lord Samuel said that in Sir 
Stafford Crifpo **they chose the best spokesman that could be chosen, and he 
diswarged fais task admirably.*’ He considered that the negotiations broke down 
on point on which they would not have broken down had there been any real 
desire on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement. 

**Web as Liberals, would not consent in the supposed name of liberty that 
Britain should march with confusion, riots, civil war and economic collapse. If 
that 'put an end to 200 years of beneficent, constructive, pacific British administra- 
tion In India that would hold us up to the scorn of our contemporaries and 
the just censure of posterity. The hands of the frif nds of Indian nationalism in 
this country are tied by the doings of the Indian Congress itself, and they feel 
it is not the British Government which should be subject to our criticism. 

**We may regret the tone of the proiiouncements and publications that have 
come from Downing Street and New Delhi which have not always been ve^ 
happily ^rased. It ia not only important what you say, but how you say it. Thia 
Wnite Paper may be good jourualism, hut it is not so good as a State 
document.’’ 

Referring to what hb said in a former debate, Lord Samuel continued 
that there must be a change in the position of the Viceroy, which would put 
the Viceroy in the same position as the Governors General in the Dominions. 
It would enable him to appoint some Indian statesmen as Prime Minister 

and enable him to constitute an Indian Government. But these points 

could not be a aolntion so long as the Congress took up the attitude 

it did and ao long aa by repercussion the Muslim League 

took np its position. There must be a change in the atmosphere. 


implioity of 
US with , 


yVe may regret the tone of the proiiouncements and publications that have 
from Downing Street and New Delhi which have not always been ve^ 
f ^rased. It is not only important what you say, but how you say it. This 
Paper may be good jourualism, hut it is not so good as a State 
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attitude 

League 
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India have brought matters to a complete deadlock that seema likely to endure, 
would it he posuble to rel^ate the matter, until some change of atmosphere takes 

{ dace, to the realm of political soieotists ? Let some studious explorations be made 
nte the posaibilities ox the various forms of constitution applicable to the various 
oonditioiis of India. The principle of majority rule having come to a dead end, 
what possible' principles might be applied. 

’^Nothing could be batter for Indiana themselves than that perhaps some 
political acienee depaftAenta of great Indian noiveraitiea should take the initiative 
wi^ the co-operation, if they deaire it, of tiie U. B A. and this county. 

Tn the meantime, this House has no altarnative but to support His Majesty’s 
Government here and the Government of India in measures now before ua toMy 
and other meiinrea neceuitatad by the intrausigeance of the Congress Party.” 

In eonoloaton. Lord Samuel said that the House rejbiced in the atannchneita^ 
of the trooiMi. the poUc^ the Civil Service and others in India, and lejcdced in the 
enliataient of a million and a half soldiers Into the Indian Army and the vaat 
maUvlal rcaonroee made available from India. 

«*We look forward to the day when a Oounoil of Asia, with a free India and 
wiser lesderahip than^la vouchtafid todi^ may be able to take a full and hdpfni 
part in world aflUia.” , 

and honour in the faot 



M tsftt) HAtueresmil iii 

loir om^ XX) yetit Britiin iifegiiaided IiidhuDi Inlmrti* wtti teM 

om Aiicl biMMitj. 

Lord HaiUv said : **Tha OottRmi Party wu obfioaaly propirad for attf Iona 
of flolaooa and difiordar, and that at tha moat eritfeal pariod for it Mt that ii a 
raaolt of anch diaordar it could aatabliah Ua own fmadomlOanoa la ladii. Tha : 
OoDgraaa cannot any longar aacuma, aa it oaoa aaaumad tha position of aola lapia* 
•antotlTa of Indian opinion. • Wa shall hava to aak onraalTas now whatiior» as a 
mattar of fact, anything is to ba gained by further nagoUationa with lha O ongtO iSi 
It moat ba a mattar that tha GoYemment has to faoa. 

Lord Hailey urged Mr. Churchill to diaaboaa paopla’a minds of falsa impraa- 
alona which had bean created by what ha said before on India. Ha also aoggastad 
that Indianisation of tha Vioeroy*s Ezeoutiva Council should ba oomplated now and 
that a fact-finding committee of experts from a number of other countries should 
ba act up to consider constitudonal altarnatWea to tha parliamantary form of 
Goyarnmant for India. 

Lord Snail 

Replying for the Government, Lord Snell, Deputy Leader of tha House, said : 
Tha Indian people themselves know how difficult and how immanaa tha problem 
is and they also know that tha difficuUiea reside in India and nowhere alsa.** 

Ha advised Indian leaders continually to oonaider the problem without rafa- 
ranee to paat experiences. They should without prejudice or passion, recrimination 
(Mr unganerouB and weakening suspicion, agree to examine tha question afresh. 

The gulf which separates Indian leaders from each other and which separates 
the Congress from the Viceroy is not unbridgeable, I ask the Indian people 
whether it may not be possible that a third party, ardently desiring tha good of 
all, such aa ourselves, could not helpfully contribute its own axperiancaa. what to 
required is that difierences should be subordinated and we should bupd on the 
basis of agreement '' . . . 

The debate then ended. Six motions were agreed to knd tha House rose. 


Sw Anti^lndiaii j^giislatib^ 

.ISi* li«;M* to 8oatli^ Allies by the Union Ctavemi^ 

ncteiMl tho iO*oAtM Intiirim Aol in tho for n farther wM of 

jeeti nod to oi^y iimilnr prorkiione to Natal has now passed all its staKeSi said 
a Etiis OomtttLPiqtte iisaed by the Department of Indians Orerseas, GOyemment 
of India, on April 1948. The Oommaniqae added : 

'*Xhe Gkiveminent of.India cannot bat reii;ard this news witn profound reuret and 
coneem. Since the Union Ooyemment first published their intention to legislate 
on these lines the Oovomment of India, through their High Gommissioner, haye 
made three urgent representations to the Union Goyernment. In principle, riiey 
haye consisteDtly maintained the view, frequently expressed before, that legislation 
restricting the rights of Indians in South Africa does not offer an acceptable solution 
of the Indisn problem in that country and ie st the same time a eerioue cause 
of offence to Indian aeoUment everywhere. In practice they have urged that the 
sMMmt diPoulties can be met without reetriotiye legislation by administrative 
orrangemeuta designed to give full publicity* to any transactions which might be 
zmnrded as undesirable and to bring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon 
aeuer and purchaser alike, 

*'The Governmeut of India are bound to express their keen disappointmeut that 
the Union Goyernment have not been able to adopt tbeir suggestions. While fully 
appreciating the Union Government’e declared intention to undertake immediately 
an enquiry into housing sites and civic amenities for Indians in Durban, Aey 
cannot Ignore the apprehensions aroused in Indian minds by the extension of 
statutory restrictions upon the Indian community. Opinion in India has unani- 
mously protested that the legislation is repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. 
With that opinion the Government of India are in full accord. 

Asiatic (Transvaal Land & Trading) Act, 1980 

The Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act. 1939, came into force on 
16, 1939. The Act restricted three rights of the Indian Community in the 
Transvaal : 

(a) the right to occupy tland not eubject to Gold Law restrictions ; 

tb) the right to trade anywhere in the Transvaal ; and 

(c) the right of Indians holding trading lioenoes in May, 1919, *.to transfer 
their business premises in the same township, 

The main provisions of the Act were as follows : 

(1) Further protection for two years was granted to such illegal occupation of 
land by Asiatics in the area under the Gold Law as had been protected since May, 
1930. 

(2) The issue of trading licences, except with the permission of the Minister, 
wee prohibited, udless it was proved that the applicant and the person in control 
of tihe busiuees were not Asiatics. 

(8) The hiring or occupation by Ariatios of any land or premises was pro- 
hibited, if such land or premisee werS not occupied by Asiatics or coloured persons 
on April 80, 1939. 

(4) The Minister was empowered to issue permits of exemption. 

Debate in 8. Afrieaii Assembly 

Speaking in the Sbtith Afrioan Assembly on Marsh 86, on the Government and 
Opposition^ membere* demand for immediate Government action to ^ stop further 
acquisition by Im^e of pfoperty in European aieae in Natal, the Traneveal and 
Gape Province and to limit the number of clearing licences granted to Asiatice, 
Mr. H. G. La^nce, the Miniater of the Interior, said that the Government had 
been acouaed of ndt proporly caring out the 1989 interim l^islation on Asiatic 
penetn^D in Traosvm^ The Department of the lnterik>r, however, had coniiat- 
ently refneri to islne permits to Asiaties it it would resnlt In j^etratlon of 
piMominandy jBiiropean areas. He bed nrirnd for the allegatione of illegal penetra- 
tion to be inveitigaM 

Beferiring to the altegationi had been no restriction on Asialio 

penetration in Natil ind that im Ae Durban Gity Obnncil and the 

Natal provindial adihiBListtiitioa to do injfttiing^ Ur* Uwtcnce said Im had^ w ^ 



■^liliBl im MU $ai kt' aanr pnfwrtid \ilMii' :'lRm 

Whravw ttM i» mt Oi* mMtm ooiiM a»t M'litH iml:«li W 

Sw in : ft fttfttaiaftBlika my aivA Ui tin light «f' ■ii»"4intA. 

iSmiftMiit WM anniow to ftnid oAnding <lw moqittiffitifti et Am 

•wfift, vhibh «■• lAi^tw TitftI ft pfttt in tin irar ctRnt fht QirmWMiviil 

'iImIo thft moat eznanallve affoita to daal «itt thia praUim and aaian' IM oifeiX 

: (mention of tho Dorbaft CoftoeU ftod the Indhtn eonmnnity in Nfttftl» v|Mt : 

Attsnipti had brolmiirdowna 

The problem wai not merely one of penetmtbn but alio one of glfiog PtWMP 
bmiiing to the Indian oommonitya By imaeing a mohttion refueing to reriTg the 
Lawrence Oommittee, the Durban (Sty Council had refuaed the appeal by him to 
go into the houaing queation. 

Ibe Gtoyernment had re-appointed Mr. Jnalice F. H.Broom to infcctlgate the 
contention that farther Indian Mnetration had taken place. It could not be contend* 
ed that the Oorernment waa ahirking the iaaue. He expected to bare Mr. Jnatfee 
Broome's report on March 29. All the facta required to enable the (jkwernment to 
take a deciaion would then be known. He waa not entitled to diacnaa legialatlon in 
thia debate and aaked membera to be patient. Future action affecting bo^ 
Tranaraal and Natal would haTC to be mapped out in the light of all the facta m 
they would then become known. The queation of AaiaUc penetration in tbe 
TranaTaal could not be dealt with in a watertight compartment. In conaldering 
what action to Uke the Gorernment would have to bear in mind both tbe tepreaen- 
tationa df the membera' of Parliament and the Indian community. 

The d^ate waa adjourned until March 29. 

Dominion Party Crldelaod 

When tba Aeaembly reaumed aittiog on March 29, Mr. Duncan Burnside, the 
Labour M. P. from Durban, made the aocuaation that the Dominion Party waa 
deliberately whipping up the queation of **Indian penetration'* in Natal for election 
purpoaea. 

Mr. Burnside acornfully pointed out that the ultra-imperlaliat membera of the 
Dominion Par^ who were elected fire yeara ago on the alogan, **6mttta would aell 
our Empire*' were then thinking more about tneir aeaia tban about (he Empire. 
**Faced with extinction in tbe forthcoming election, the Dominion Party ia no longer 
intereated in the Empire but ia uaing tbe Indian queation purely lor deodon 
purpoaea. Mr, Burnside alao accnaed that party of attemp{fng to prejudice and infla«> 
ence the iaaue upon which the Broome Commiaalon waa aitttng and about to report 

Broome Commiaalon Plndlnga 

Tbe report of Mr. JuaUce F. N. Broome on Indian penetration in Durban waa 
tabled in the South African Aaaembly on April 7. 

The chief pointa made in the report were that in the flrat two montha of 1943 
Indiana in Durban paid more for aitea in the European areaB tban In any complete 
year between 1927 and 1939 ; that the number of aitea acquired by Indiana in 

E tedominandy European arena in 1942 waa two and a half timea greater than the 
l^eat pxevioua yearly total— that for 1939 ; and that the total amount paid bj 
In^na in the acquiaition of aitea in tbe European arena between October 1, 194Q, 
and February 2b, 1948, waa almoat equal do the total amount paid by Indiana 
for auch propertiea in the whole period from 1927 to 1939. 

The report ahowed that the total number of propertiea acquired hj Indiana 
In predominantly European arena in 1942 waa 195 Cpurobaae price £8SQ,00(>---vatah]i 
value £241,200), the previoua higheat yearly .total bmng 78 in 1939 (purchaae price 
£99.480-ratabie value £81,620). 

The report pointed out that It waa not within the terma of reference of the 
* OommloBion to Inveatigate reaaona for die Indian acqdialtiona of property in fSss 
European arena. 

Indiana' Proteat 

Before the qpening of the Gommiaaion*a jmblio aittinga on March 14, I94ft 
both the Natal Indum Aaaoolatloa and the Natal Indian OoBdptm protealed mAm 


_ of the Gommiaaion*a jmblio aittinga on March 14, I94ft 
Aaaoolatloa and the Natal Indian Oosmms protcated ai^nai 


The Broonii 
Aaaoriation aa 
oMflMlf an a bo 
eemmiiai^ wa% 


lei^ceaeodag the Indian comaminUy of Natah .TW 
iwevei, npMeaM 1^ the Motel Imtta Gpiigiiii 


;iri^ iiidactrjr imd •bilitj, t&d tiie OdismlMioii Imd ild 
tmmm to Mi#d that tho wi^dmwal of the Ifafal Indian AMsoiation leenlled ih an 
laiitffidbot Inveitinitlon of any rdeirant inaiter." 

The tepon aaded, howe?eri that efidenee on the reason for aoqalaitioin was 
hot figidiy esdoded daring the ini|uiry« As the matter was not folly in?estigated, 
the Ctommiidon eonld not record any findings on this subieol. 


Indian AeqntsIttODS 

*'Eany reasons were adeanoed, and there Is probably an element of truth In all 
dl ihenL The abnormal conditions brought about by the war undoubtedly play 
some part, The malority of the more weaitfay urban Indians are engaged in trade. 
The facilities of trade axe at present restricteo, and a considerable amount of money 
that would be normally absorbed In trade is in consequence seeking other avenues 
of employment. Many Indians, for religious and other reasons^ dbcline all forms 
pf Investment that involve lending money at interest, and a great malority of them, 
as pointed out In the re^rts of many previous Commissions regard purchase (A 
immovable property as the only desirable investment other than trade. 

^Europeans, on the other hand, with alternative forms of investment that 
appealed to them, are not driven by the abnormal present-day conditions to 
purchase immovable property to the same extent as Indians. The Commission is 
satisfied by the statistics produced by the City Council that Indian property-buying 
has increased to a greater extent than European, and this is what one would 
expect.” 

The report mentioned two other possible reasons for increased Indian acquisi- 
tions, firstly, that the general public formed a mistaken Impression of the effect of 
the .19;K) Commission which found that there had been no Indian penetration in 
Durban, and, secondly, that Indians were anxious to pass through^ the door while 
It was still ajar, but said that this wss merely speculation. 


Pegging Bill Introdneed in Assembly 

On April 10, the Minister of the Interior introduced in the Assembly the 
Tra^ng and Oocupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Bestrlotion Bill, which 
sought **to make further provision with regard to restricttODS upon trading by 
Asiatics and occupaUon by them of land in the Transvaal, and to impose restric- 
tions regarding aoqniaition and occupation of land in Natal.” 

The Bill whioh *‘pegg^” the then occupation of land or premises by Asiatics 
in the municipal area ofiyarban to March 31, 1946, has retrospective effect fipm 
March 22, 19^ 

The provisions of the Asiatio (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, which 
had been renewed each year and was to expire on April 30 have been re-imposed 
for a period of three years. Under the Bill which has now become Isw, no 
transaction between European or Asiatic for the acquisition or occupation of premises 
will be permitted in Durbim, other than under the authority of a permit issued at 
the disorerion of the Minister of the Interior. Such property transactions betweein 
Eoropean and Asiatic concluded after March 22 will be considered null and void if 
a permit in reigpeot of the transaction were not granted within three months of the 
dale after the Bill became law. 

It is laid down that in addition to ownership, the restriction will apply to the 
right to occupation of land or premises. The restrictions farther apply to acquisi- 
tion of any snare in or debenture of any company whioh is the owner of land or 
premiees or the bolder of a right to oocupation. 

li Aothority Permits 

The terms "European” tnd ^Asiatic” include any persons acting for the benefit 
of a Europegn or Ariatio as the case may be. No European will be permitted to ^ 
ooeupy premises unless the premises are considered to have been ooonpii^ by a 
European on Mareh 22. Bimliarly. no Asiatic will be permitted to ocenpp premuNS 
wbldi were not ooonpied by an Asiatic on March 22. In both oases exemptions may 
be made uuder an authority permit issued by the Minister of the Interior. 

lb exefc^ing bis powers of discretion, the Minister may ”take into eonridera^ 
tion the rdative needs of Enxopeans and Ariatice in the area eonoerned in regard 
to houaing, amenitiee of life and edumitional and reexeationid faoUities and any 
other matters wld^ in his tminkm, ata iclevant to the question whethmr or not 
eny Mmit aMted lor dioola be |p« 

%e provmlmii imgcri %itl not tnilce it unlawful for any pericm to 

toeupy any ptemissi ii « Aofta jfds guest to live as an Ompteyee m 
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pnmiamitmti oc oeoniiied by Uii oaptoytr. ** r w iit wi * *: iarfait. ■ 

tmeoi in a building. ' i 

It it provided that the Gofemor-General may, by proelamatioa« dadait^^ l^ 
ggryttietffe provltionf for ownerthip and oeeupaUon tnall apply in any aM^ w 

Pertont fonnd guilty of contravening the Aet will be liable to a flue nbl 
exeeeding £100 or to impritonment for a period not exceeding alx montht or to boUi^ 
In otae of continaing contravention the person oonoerned will be liable to a ftna 
not exceeding £5 for every day during which the contravention oontinnea. Tbi 
court which convicted any perton of auch contravention may order hie eieetment 
from the premieee. 

There wee no dieonBelon, and the bill paaeed the firet reading. 


Seeond Reading Of The Bill— lllnbter*e Statement 

The Aseembly wae crowded on April 14, when the Mlnieter of the Interior. 
Mr. Lawrence roae to move the second reading of the Trading and Occupation m 
Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Bill, the Introduction of which, he 
had been undertaken only after the most careful examination of all faoUi and of tiie 
poseihilities of solving the problem without legislation. The Government were 
eatisded, Iiowever, that a eituation had arisen in Durban which, in the intereete of 
Europeans me well es the Indian ooromunity, required legieletive action on the lines 
propoaed in the Bill. 

Dealing with the position confronting Uie Government that day, Mr. Lawrence 
said there had been a number of full and frank diaousaiona abonfe the problem. 
Repreaentativea of the Natal Indian Association bad admitted that infiltration was 
undesirable at the very least since it caused friction between the two racial groupi. 
That had been the attitude of the Natal Indian Association and - other Indiiui 
representatives. 

In spite of this report the Government made further efforts to revive the 
Lawrence Committee and deal with the matter on non-statutory lines. In AUy 
1940. the Durban City Council had alleged that the rate of infiltration had inereased 
rapidly in recent months and had urged the Government to reconstitute the 
Lawrence Committee with statutory powers in the form of a licensing hoard. An 
agreed statement had been issued saying that the Government would be guided by 
the meaatire of co-operation which might take place in future between the Durban 
City Council and members of the IncuaQ community and by the extent to which 
penetration took place-tii the meantime. It was clear frOkn the subsequent Broome 
Report that the fears of the Durban City Con noil at that time were justified. From 
October, 1940, to February. 1943, 326 sites had been acquired at a total purchase 
price of £601, 385. 

Broome Commission Report 


The revelation of the Broome Commission bad given rise to a atate of affalra In 
which the strongest feelings of the European population had been aroused. Thn 
Government were convinced that unless they took action racial fading not only In 
Natal but elsewhere, would be fanned to such a pitch that it would not be possible 
fot the merits of tiie Indian claims for adequate housing and civic amenities to be 
oonsidered calmly and dispassionately. There was no doubt that the Durban Indian 
community had a very atrong and justifiable claim to improved civic amenities. Full 
representations against the Bill had been made to the Government by representatives 
of the Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress. These representa- 
tives had put forward their case In a fair and equitable manner which did credit 
to both bodies. Qe was indebted to them for the manner in which they made 
their representations. 

The Henslng Prablem 

One of the reasons advanced by Indian representatives against legislation waa 
that since 1932 the Indian oommuni^ had not bean given opportunitlaa of acqut 
ring land from the Durban City Oounoll from its unalienated land. IndtaR. 
repreaentativea contended that if the Durban City Oouocil had provided faclUtiefi 
for Indiana in decent surroundings penetration would not have taken place. It w.e§ 
on this point that he differed from the Indiana. 

The two reports submitted by the Broome Committee had shown tilat fit thi 
800 properties purchased by Indiana in pradomioant^ European arena in Dutikitl 
to t™ aO'per cent were occupied by Ioanna. Thnaa nguiia did not ebow^ .m^ 
^haoee hunting” by Indiana had lad ta penetratioti. Undonhtadlyt the mmaiMif 
liidiaaa pneohaaed thaaa titea waa to invaat thrir surplus pioiiuy# foa a 1i^ 
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hoiiiin; Umw hid been httberto pxoftded. 

li^inir Aeeod^iofl bnd (sontended thnA fooii September/^ 1^ In July, 
}U1 tiiere bed been only tbree eoqnleltiooi in one pnrdeitlnr Vidim dnrliig tbo Ibiie 
ibe LowMoe Oominitte nye elaU fanelioning. The Broomel Oorntnieeion, bownrer, 
ibowed Ibnt in 1940 there bad been 59 aeqaWtione of poroperty by ladiiwn in Wa 
mn and in Ufcre had been 77 eases, and that was during the time wlum the 
jUwrenoe Committee was still fanetioning. That cmitention was n vindication of 
the claim by the Durban City tiouneil tmti the Lawrenoe Committee M hnlri/ It 
an indication that attempts to deal with the matter along volnntniy linee had 
failed* 


Mol A SegregatloB Lew 

It hid been contended that the Bill wae a violation of the Oape Town Agree* 
meat of This Bill, however, was not segregstlon legislation* It was an 
Intsiim and temporary measare. providing for a standstill lor three yeare. It was 
aimed not only agaioat the Indian oommani^ bat also against Button aelto. 
The moral blame lor what had happened in Dnrban did not rest sole^ with the 
Indian oommunl^ but also with those Europeans who had enabled such a state of 
aftlrs to arise* The Oape Town Agreement bad not excluded the possibility of 
Come form of legistation becoming necessary in future* In 1927 when Dr. Malan 
as Minister of the Interior tabled the agreement he stated that tiie agreement did 
not in any respect surrender the Government's right to deal with the Indian 
problem by legislation in whatever way it thought Just. The Bill before the House 
was not in eonfliot witii the Oape Town Agreement. It prohibited scquisition of 
property by an Indian from a European and vice versa. 

• It was not possible for the Government to take a decision on the all^ations 
that adequate housing and other civic amenities had not been provided for. the 
Indian oommnnity in Durban* It was, therefore, Intended to proceed immediatdy 
with the appointment of a commission presided over by a judge of the Supreme 
Courts to inquire into and report on matters affeoting the Indian commuhl^ In 
Natal with apeoial reference to housing and health needs, civic amenities and 
adeqnnte residential and educational facilities, and to midte recommendations on foe 
steps necessary further to implement the Cape Town Agreement of 


Greater Olvie Amenitfea 

He fully accepted the goodwill of the representatives of the Indian eommunity 
in Natal, but the &te of the Lawrenoe Committee bad shown that wh^ many 
Indians had been prepared* to observe the gentleman’s agreement, and refrain from 
buying property in predominantly EIuropeaQ areas, others had ddiberately bought up 
as much property as was possible in such areas* It was clear that the present 
position in Durban could not be allowed to continue in the interests of both the 
seotions and that penetration had to stop* Europeans bad to recognise, however, 
wt greater civio amenities had to be provided for Indians* In this Bill the 
Government was ti 7 ing to create the necessary atmosphere lor the aehlevement of 
aiioh a aplution. In the meantime, the Durbiii City Oonncil would be placed on 
Iti trial* The Government under the Bill had power to remove the protection now 
temporarily given to the city of Durban, and the Durban City Council should 
Nearly understand that both tlie aectlona bad to be dealt with on an eqnUidtie 
basis. It was intended to invite members of the Indian community to serve on the 
commission to be appointed. He nnderetood that In the Transvaal a stage bad been 
reached where Hithio a few months it ahonld be poaeible finely to deal with those 
individual stande on proclaimed areas referred to by the Feetham Oommimion* 

1 1 waa correot to%ay that theire wdk at'^preaent a very cordial rdatioiiibip 
between the Karopeana and the Indian community in the Tranavaal. In the 
GdvernmenVa opinion this was prihiartty attributable to the fact that ^contrd had 
bm ixerdsed sympatheticdly undmr Ute 1939 Act, and in oonsequenca condltipoi 
hid not arisen which might hive led fo friction between tiie two racial •groups# Di 
tltese ciscumttsnoes theJSQverpmint considered it to be most inopportnna to jSnbve 
the oMtrol and^subject^^e Indians probably to an anti*Asiaac campaiga* Ths 
igmtrdl etireiaed In thcrrmhliraal in ^ iMt three and a half yearn had^aoT b^la 
to the detriment ^ tbe Indian oollainiiity* Representatlvaa d tim ikaMvaal 
Indian CtengtAsa; who had so fairiy urged the OolieniiBint lo 

remove tMa W dliieet was the uplift of the Ind^ 

eommunltv*;* TItev sladidd lAhB a 
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;#oit deeply about fhia autter. 1 midd uage Uimb. howotir, to toKi u ldn| tlew 
■Md neUee thet thie pooittoii, ulildt bee erleMi. would. U not dealt wUk MW.' oidy 
IM to^their datrimeat, and it in to that apiiit that I ewBaioid t^ Wl to m 

PiBikHit BnluuMitl 

. Mr. Lawrence annonnoed that tha Treaaor^ bad agreed iktA grants fNiYaM# <0 
Indians under the old age and indigent pension seheme should be inereasea to 
diilliogt and to 20 shillings monthly lor persons lining in large towns and mini 
areas. 

Dr..J. H. Bofneyr’s Plea 

The Minister of Finance, Dr. /. ff, Hoff^ntr^ said there were certain prOTlsions 
In the Bill of which he did not approve nnd for which he could not accept recpon* 
sibility. **Bather than do so, 1 have tendered my resignation as member of (^vern» 
ment to the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister has, however, asked me not to 
press my resignation, urging on me the need in the present emergency of a united 
front being maintained tor the furtherance of the war effort. On that account 1 
have agreM to remain in the Cabinet, it being understood Uiat 1 do not accept 
responsibility for the proposals in the Bill to which I object, and that 1 retdn a 
free hand in that regard.** 

Giving his reasons for not withholding his support from the Durban portion 
of the Bill, Dr. H<^meyr said that while there had been pressure from outside to 
apply pegging to the whole of Natal it was only being applied to Durban. Pegging 
was in a form which was non -discriminating. Taken as a whole the decision of the 
Government concerning Natal took account of facts. He considered it fair and 
reasonable in all circumstances, and although from some points Bf view he regretted 
it, he thought it necessary, and was prepari^ to support it 

He did not object to the provisions of the Bill extending the period of protec- 
tion in the Transvaal, but did object moat strongly to the remaining provisions 
affecting the Transvaal. The problem of the Transvaal was entirely distent from 
that of Natal. In Natal the problem was primarily one of purchase of property by 
Indians. In the Transvaal outside the “Feetbam areas'* no Asiatic could purcnasa 
property. The penetration problem in the Trsnsta^ale therefore, was almost exclud- 
vely one of trading, and to a negligible extent oue of occupation without trading. 
While proposals in this Bill affecting Natal were not discriminatory, provislona of 
the 1939 law which it was now proposed to extend, were disoriminatory» and 
applied only to Asiatics. The proposals affecting Natshtook account of facts, and 
he supported them ; the pioposals affecting the Transvaal did not take account of 
facts, and he did not support them. He bad been asked to say that that was also 
the attitude of two UnitM Party legislators, Mr. Kenridge ana Mr. Alexander^ 

What was indefensible about this Bill was that the findings of the Judicial 
Oommission were aceepteiLwhen they suited one*s own point of view and brushed 
aside when the^f did not. in South Africa there was nothing to stop Europeans 
having it both ways, but that was a coarse of action which one’s reason could not 
commend and one’s sense of justice could not approve. 

Th% theory that the interim legislation of 1939 accounted for the cordial relation- 
ship between the Europeans and the Asiatics in the Transvaal was entirely unten- 
able. The Broome Oommission had shown that the position in the Transvaal had 
been held quite comfortably from 1927 to 1939 without such interim legislation. 
The statement that this legislation in the Transvaal was designed to protect the 
Indians against possible anti-Asiatic feeling would not deceive the Indiana. They 
knew why the legislation had been introduced originally, and they bad a ahrewd 
idea why it was to be re-enacted now. * , , ^ 

**i^retfully I have to say that I can only regard this proposal for eu unjus- 
tified prolongatkm of an unjustifiable piece of dificrimlnato !7 miilation ae a aur- 
xeoder to racial and colour pi^udioe, and with that surrender imuet decline to be 
associated/' concluded Dr. Hotmeyr. 

GoL Blallaid’s Suppevt 

The Minister of Minee. Ool. Siallard, said that the peoples of South JMsm 
had resolved that amalgamatioo was not in the intereete of any of themi A tellM* 
tiouship hkd to be found between the peoplee living in same eountiy. wte w|Wn 
not prepared to amalgamate, or even to live in eioee joztapoeltion. He did hot 
thinik that any population eould eomplaeenly wateh Its chivaeter betng 
ehanged and altmd. He (Ud not think that any eilv in the woiU woidd bhikk 
q^Qy and wntch that happen. He bellevid that if similar pewiliMdh by 
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btft irith their own aelfiab adeantsga The pmiitena of the Bill were minininm 
irilh wUoll lha poeetktfi be lafied with equanimity. He aooepted a& the 


elauset dealing with the Tranataal* 

He qpderetood that three former Agents-General for India in the Union 
had sent a cable to the ftime Minister appealing to him to drop the Bill on ^ 
ground that it would upset those Indians who still believed that India should 
remdn a partner in the British Empire. 

Declaration Of 19SS 

That appeal, if well founded, would naturally receive primary eonsideratioa 
from him (Oof. Btallard) and bis oollesgues in the Dominion Party, because they 
attached m greatest value to the component part of the Empire holding toge^er. 


the greatest respect. But what value was there in their ap|:)eal and argument ? 
Firstly, it appeared to be based on a misapprehension about the baaia on which ike 
oompcnent parta of the Empire had come together and proposed to remain together. 
He attached great^tmportance to the declaration of the 1922 Conference of Prime 
Ministers of the British Commonwealth that each community would enjoy complete 
ooatroi of its own population. The former Agent-General were entirely wrong in 
Implying they were entitled to interfere with or criticise the way in mieh 
the cumpoaition of the. South African community was dealt with. 

He had been informed that a maaa meeting of Indiana in Durban the previous 
day had called upon the Government to abandon the pro() 06 ed legislation and to 
convene a round table conference Government of India. It was die hqbit 

of rich people who were prepared to risk the iaterests of their country to make 
appeals to demoeratio institutions so as to cover their tracks. Me did not think 
anything fruitful would emerge from a round table conference. The Government 
wanted as far as possible to avoid doing anything which might ezaspwate Indians 
and wanted to dissipate the idea that the i^itimate needs of the Indian population 
would be neglected. 

Hr. if. J» Vandenherg (Labour Krugersdorp) said that the Labour Party 
aapported the Goveromeot on the Bill. 

Dr. Blalan’s Demand 

The Opposition Leadw, Dr D. F, Malan^ congratulated Col. Btallard and the 
Dominion l^rly and other Natal members of Parliament on having exercised so 
much pressure on the Government that the Government had agreed not only to 
alabiliae the position in the Transvaal but also to recognise the danger in Natal and 
inolttde Natal under the provisions of the Bill. If spemy and effective measurea 
were not taken Natal wonld toon be lost to the European race. He 4id not 
propose to impede the passage of the Bill, but considered that it should be paaaed 
fa an Improved form and should npt remain a temporary measure. 

Dr. Melon said that the appointment of the Agent-General lor India bad baen 
maie for quite a diffeipnt reason than what hia preaepce iu South Africa meant 
to-day. Tb-da;^ the presence of the High Oommisaioner for India meant unfair 


ee another country in the affiMrs of South Africa. 

Dr. Mmm moved an amendment that the order for the second repdby; be 
dbAarged and tfiat the subject be referred to a aeleot committee, which ihonid he 
IttstrucM to make proviaion for the application to Natal of the reatrlctiona 
applying to ocoimtion and pupohaae lOf land in the Tranavaal. The aeleet 
- ^ ^ ^ fatroduce 
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miaaioner for India meant unfair 


Ike Sf^eiker rated oat of mder Ike eoeoai .ei 

f . ■ ■■ ' ■ fWld ltoNAil tootel^^ 

Ike Prlne Minieter^tt/d Jfartkel Smetit aeid lUi theOtefomiMnldQli^ 
ieoeol Ike emendineot. Ike Bill wu neoeieerf. Ike OofeceeMiit were enMMi 
lo beve it oo tke Btetate Book ee eooo ee poenbie end no dOetoiv motten br 
Mtloo, eren H it were eeeeuuble to the Oofernment, wbiok woaM Men pO Upe j M * 
ment of the peseegeof the Bill for eiif length of time, ooald be eeoepted. . ^ 
ike Government bed hoped the! it would not be ne e e i enrf to deel with tide 
metter during the wet. The Government regretted enytbing wnioh give the eppeer* 
nnee tbet it wee gdhg egeinet e country like indie which wee engeged in the wer 
with Booth Afrioe* There were very greve xeeeone why the Government did M 
went to take eotion, but they bed no oboiee* The ieeue bed been forced on ttie 
(^vernment by Indiene themselvee, not the whole Indian community, hot e 
minority who had no regard for the intereste of the country or Indiana tbemealvea. 
The country was faced with the position that in Durban— which was e European 
city end which the Government were determined should remain a European Oity*-^ 
lerge-soele Indian penetration wee going on. After e great deel of argument it had 
bean proved and admitted that there had been large-euale penetration ainoe 1999. 

The Second Broome Oommiaeion proved that penetration had been proceeding 
at a pace auch as had never been known before, end in the oircnmetenoes the 
Government had been obliged to act. He did not know whether the first Broome 
Beport bed eneooraged eertsin elements to embark on the policy on which they had' 
embarked. The fact was, however, that there had been e complete change 


GoveramenVs Intention 

He made no charge against the whole Indian population, the vast majority of 
whom were good, hardworking people. The Government intended to make a proper 
Judicial inquiry Into the whole siiuntion. Only by exploring carefully the relatmi 
between Indians and Europeans in this country could it be possible to evolve a 
measure that would lead to amity. It might perhaps be largely by agreement that 
a satisfactory solution of the proDlem might be found. 1'he problem was one that 
could not easily be solved. He was sure, bowever, that after a competent body had 
examined the question fresh light might be thrown on It end a new method of 
action found. 

The country should not lose its bead and attempt the impossible because 
failttre might be disastrous not only to Indisns but to jCuro|:)esnB as well. Eighty 
per cent or more of the Indians in South Africa today were South African born 
and part of the South African people. At present they invariably looked to the 
Government of India but he supposed that in lime they would learn to look to 
public opinion and the European community in South Africa for JucUoe and 
lairplay. But at preaeut their weakness was that they immediately appaated to 
outside opinion and lo that way the mode of solution was more difflouU. 

The country must be fair to its Indian people. The Government and the 
people of the country were bound to carry out the policy of the Cepe Town 
Agreement. Complaiute by ludiaus about tbeir treatment should be investigated. Ikey 
ihonld not be made to feel that they are outcasts. Wberess in Natal the poaition wae 
getting worse, in the Transvaal where there was control the situation bad improved. 
*lme relations between Europeans and Indians in the Transvaal to-day wero good. 
Be had come to the conclusion that the Transvaal system should be applied to 
Natal daring the interim period pending investigation. The provisions applied to 
the Tranevaal were, therefore, extended to Natsf under the Bill. 

Oohcluding, Field Marebal Smuts asked the House to pace the Bill before the 
end of the session, 

Onpositloft To Bill 

Mrs. F. AT. L. Ballinger iNattve Bepresentative) said that a real Mpaal to 
raeiid pxmudlce had been made in Natal by a minority composed of the foilowiia 
of M Miniater of Mines, ^lonei Stallard. She disagrM with General Ba^lla* 


declaration that Durban was a European city. It waa a Sonth African city, 
all South African eitieadts wealth and development had been built by the efioifvllied 
efforts of a number of racial groupa, A great deal of the prosperity in .Dtivhaa 
resnlted from the services of the Indian eommunltv. Ike Dukhan Olif 0 
not made an attempt to provide faeUities fea the Indian populaikm. The ; 
wkteh It now adveraaed it was going to epend on foeilltles m Aalatfoa Vigl ?|ip- 
srpiiM: in the future, " 
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Bbe boped tbet ' tbe petitioo die bed pieeeoted eiking diet repzeseoteti?ee of 
tbe lodieii oommiioity be edmitted to tbe her of the Hoaee would be eooepted, 

J)r4 i)ofigaa (Netioiieliot Pertp) add there wee ooly one ropel road by which 
the Miniater of Fioaitoe could aignify diaagraemeut with hie Oabinet oolleaguea and 
tbet^aa not to tender laaignatioD but to rcaign. Dr, Hofmetfr's preaent courae waa 
an attempt to have thloga both waya. 

Mr, j, H, 4Mbler (New Order Party) aaid that whatever sympathy waa fdt 
fot Indiana in South Afnca would diaappear if they continued their appeala to tlm 
Goveniment of India. • ^ 

Mr. Q, K, Hemming (Native Bepreaentative) aaid that the Premier and the 
Government aeemed to have been engineered into a aituation from which they 
found it difficult to withdraw. 

Offlelal Reply 

purely an Interim meaaure** 

The Miniater of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence^ replying to the debate, aaid that 
the Judicial inquiry which the Government intended to hold would not apply to 
the Tranavaal. It waa tbe Government’a intention to inquire into social welfare and 
the civic amenitiea available for the Indian population in Natal. It had become 
clear during the debate that the main bone of contention between the Indian 
population and tbe European population in Durban was the provision of civic and 
houai^ amenities, and the Government waa anxious to thrash the matter out. 

Cfmt problems bad still to be dealt with in regard to the Indian population 
in the Transvaal. There was, for instance, the question of ownership of land. 
Parliament had already exempted certain areas in the Witwaters Band from the 
provisions of the Gold Law, but the Indian community contended that these areas 
were insufficient to meet their legitimate needs. That was correct and the Govern* 
ment might have to go further not merely in the proclaimed areas but also in the 
rural aieaa. The Indian population in tlie Transvaal was entitled to an increase in 
the lioencea and the Government would have to develop a system under which 
legitimate expansion by Indians could be met without, at the same time, impinging 
on predominantly European areas. 


Trading Lieenaes 

The Murray OommiaiAon had reported that the number of Asiatic trading 
lioencea bad not been disproportionate to the total growth of the Indian population. 
In the last three and a half years he had issued about 2,000 permits for new licences 
and this was not disproportionate to the growth of the Indian population. It waa 
the alow drift which in the long run caused difficulty. It was as much in the 
interests of the Indian community as it was in the interesta of tbe European 
community that the cordial relationship that existed between Europeans and Indians 
in tiie lYansvaal should not be changed and that an atmosphere should not be 
created which would make it impossible to deal with vitally important matters 
such as the releasing of additional land for Indians and the providing of proper 
bousing amenities. 

Mr. Lawrence reiterated that the Bill was purely an interim measure. Apart 
from the Native Representatives, there had not been any adverse * criticism of the 
principles of tbe Bill. The Minister pointed out that * the Bill provided for 
extension of restrictions to other parts of Natal and if circumstanees arose which 
iustiiied an inquiry in^any particular area this could be done at once. It was the 
Government's intention lo proceed along those lines. The difference between the 
present Government and tbe Government in which Dr. D, F, Malan had been the 
Minister of the Interior was that Dr. Melange Government bowed to representations 
froih the Government of India. The Government of liidia rightly and properly 
made representations to the present Government, but the present Government 
proposed with great regret and under compulsion of circumstances to proceed with 
this le^lation. 

mil Passes flecond Reading 

Dr. JfafaiiV aitteiidiBeiit to refer the j^i to ■ meet Gonmittee vm rejected 
bj 88 Totn to 81. 1^01170 BepreienfeUfee toting vitii the Goranment. 

Ibe notiw fer tbo eeoond leedlag Oee cerriedt the Oppotition toting with tbe 
Gotemmoit, bnij three Nntite Bnprineaitntitn tc^g acainet the Minfetn. Dr. 

(Ua not tote nt cither dithdon. 13te 'Dniteii raztp Iff^eton Bi. lf» 



ni lit. M. E$itHdg$, Dr. AVtonr «M, {imiOMlj 
MpodAtcd witli him in bit mtuta& nn ibe Bill, cud nol foli do tbo 
>dlll toted ogoloii Dn Malan'9 onendioeat. 

Mo?o To Bxtond Seopo Of Bill 



Ibe^Aisembly went into oommittee on April 20 on the Bill when Itn 0, A 
BMrl (KntloDtUet Forty) moved that the '^pegging’* profisioDO •be applied to ttt 
whole of Natal. 

Mr//. Q. Dmrhydhif (Dominion Party) said It wee true that In Natdl thilO 
wae a atroM feeling that the Bill abould apply to the whole of Natal While the 
Dominion Party would like to aee the proviaiona of the Bill applied to the whole ol 
Natal they were prepared to make a gesture to the Indian community. They 
would oppose Mr. SwarVa amendment and inatead of the Gitv Oounoil of Durban 
being pla^ on trial, aa the Minister of the Interior statea during the second 
reading of the Bill, the Indian community would be placed on trial. If Indian 
penetration continued in other parte of Natal the Dominion Party would be com* 
polled to ask the Qovernment to apply the proviaiona of the Bill to the whole of 


Natal. 

Mr. D. B. MolUno (Native Repreaentaiive) moved an amendment deleting the 
retroapective provision of the Bill. 

Mr. F. H. Aeutt (Dominion Party) said that whenever the Durban Oounoil had 
tried to eatabliah Indian villagea, Indian leaders had advised the rank and file to 
boycott them. 

Mrs. V, M, L. Ballinger (Native Bepresentative) said that natives had some 
land baeia, but the Indians had nothing. They were a commercial people^ who had 
to live in towns 

Mr. J. df. Marwick (Dominion Party) alleged that in most oases wealthy 
Indians had borrowed money for penetrating into Natal. 

Mr. Lawrence said it seemed to him to be incumbent upon the Government to 
appoint a commission as soon as the Bill had been placed on the Statute Book to 
inquire into the position at Pietermahtanurg and it might be that the commlaaion 
would have to make inquiries in other places. 

Mr. Lawrence added that the Governmept could not be expected to ask the 
commission to undertake a series of inquiries, unless there was prtma faok evidence 
that what was taking place in Durban was also taking place in other centres. The 
local authorities would have the onus of submitting sucl^evidence in the shm of 
facte and figures. He envisaged the appointment of some one of the status of Mr. 
Justice Broome, who would be asked from time to time to mske so ad hoc inquiry# 
upon the result of which tire Government would base its decision. 

He did not believe that the Indian community would rush to buy property in 
areas of Natal outside Durban in advance of legislation. Such action would prove 
conclusively that certain members of the Indian community were being provocative. 
He did not believe that Indians would prejudice their own case this wav, and hoped 
that if some Indians were prepared to do so, the more responsible members of the 
Indian community would deter them. He very much appreciated the attitude of 
the Dominion Party which had not fallen to the blandishments of the Opposition. 


Amendments Lost 

At the resumption of the committee stage of the Bill, Mr, Swarf $ amendment 
urging that the ‘"pegging” provisions be applied to the whole of Natal, and Mr. 
MMeno^e amendment to delete ibe retrospective provision of the Bill were both 
rmeeted. 

A clsuae prolonging the reetriction of Atistioe’ trading rights in the Trsnevaal 
imposed in lOIW wee approved. 

Mr. Swart (Nstionaliet Party) moved another amendment seeking to delete Bie 
provision that a permit might be granted for exemption from the provision that no 
Buropean sdght enter into an agreement with an Asiatic for the aoquieitioif or 
occnpatlon by oither ptrty to the ^[reement of land or premisee In the Durbim 
municipal area or other prbclaimefi area in Natal, or for the acquisition of ehme or 
debenturee in a company owning auch land or pxemisea. 

Mr. Swart alao moved that the prohibition diumld apply to the acquUttoii 
or oeenpatioD of land or premtsea by AMattoi and not to acqniaftion or oocopati^ 
bv Koropeanf. 

The Minietor of the lotoioi.'llf. Dawrmc, Mdd thet if llr. Qwut’o eaiMlfU 
9M epprated the berie of neiproeitjr in tho pro^oee of th# BUI lip^^ 
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ist as many Indians were. He regreted the laet 

^ tdfficiently emi^aiM by e 

an, add the imptessiob had been eieated that the filU dlaeriml 
racial aronp. 

ipreientative) inoted deletion of the prb?isiiin preiren 

I m an i^^tneni between a Bardpean and an Asiatic lor the aedt 

ares or debtotntes in companies owning land or premises^ 

^ Ml. lAwrehm aaid he waa prepared to give the assurance that purchase by 
Bhu^peaul of land dr premises occupied by Asiatics in the predominantly Burbpean 
arsas would be cnebaraged and that permita would be granted for such rspurchaaea. 
Be would give ths Aame assurance about repurchase by Asiatics of land (dr premises 
in the jMominwtljr Asiatic areas, 

Mr* Sifsrt's and Mr. Mditeho’i further amendments trere re|eeted and the Bill 

lI^. the Minister of tiiS Interiorv Mr. Lawrence, moved the third reading 
of the Bill which was pasaed. 

la the Senate 

Ih the Sdnth African Senate on March the Minister of the Interior. Mr. 
Cawrena indicated that Government would, during the session introduos legislstioh 
reetrlotina IndiSn ^'penetration'' into the urban residental areas of Natal, the 
introdhetioh of this Isglsiatioa was contihgent upon the findings of the Broome 
0()fflmiBsion which under Mr. Justice Broome, had been taking evidence of the 
alleged deprCelaffen of European areas by Indian property pnicbases. 

Mr. Lawrence atated : *1 personally attended to the question of alleged Indian 

S flibhticm into predominantly European areas of Natal. I realise Government will 
I ohsrged With discriminatory legislation, but I also realise that people in Puiban . 
are not only getting restive but that the situation has taken a racial aspect and ' 
unless Government takes action, serious things might happen-^rlots might occur.” 
Mr. U%iNmce announ<^ might ^ ^introduced ^ in the neat lour 
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was aimed against ‘speculation. 


BdCrling to alleged uifiltration of Indiane into predominantly European areas 
Id Kstal, Mr. lAwrenee said in the Benate that the frequent tolks he hsd with the 
members of tbe Indian community and representatives of the Durban City Oooncil 
bid rMoited in a conference in Pretoria some time ago when some mrious allega- 
tions were made, if the allegations made by the Durban Oily OounciT were correct 
abd if it Was triie that the position was getting put of hand which seemed to be 
hiiomatio, the Government would have to act 

1! the Government, Mr. Lawrence mid, decided to legislate, such legislation 
l^d have b) take efihot from that day, tiie day on which be was informing fibe 
fndiaii community that the Government intended to act. The Government could 
dpt allow the people to tush in and put through transactions in tbe hope of evading 
nnjf wSldticm that might be made. The only course open to Government was 
legielation and such-legislation would have to be passed in this session. The whole 
matthr rested tm the findings of the Broome Oommission. 

The inspectiwe.provisiona of tbe proposed legislation might also be applied by 
the Govemor^General by prciblamatioB to any other area In Natal after a oomrnhi- 
lion reported on the expeaienoy of such action. 

Thd Minlfdar liMm introduced in the Senate the Trediug and Occupation of 
Land (Transvaal and Natal) Bestriction Bill, 

Speaking during the tmnte Senator JST. if. Batner (Native Bepresentative) Sidd 
that the Bill was net only an unfair measure but a symptom of a diseased social 
nrdir whioh sonit to solve ell dMIoulties by appeaeing tbe^man who had power at 
the ufij^iU of the man without power auju wealth. Be asserted that public bjtinicm 
us refteeted in newapaperSb inciudiog one Durban newspaper, was against the Ball. 
Senator G. HdrAg said he . horn that ""pegglur’ Would lead to vMi^tsiy 
* * ^ “ l a poll <7 of eeparation would be mildrewT 
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;|Bb for tiu InfiM oonnranl^. If It liad baen oo^ om would not- Iww . ' 

Juid lodioM porebooing in EnropanB moo pmniMO Oqr did not ooeopf. IkiiwiMM 
. ntdonbtetty n ooions ohoringo of bonoiag Jot Mm Indian oonuauitj, tnt tUa m 
iM Ihe sole cause of penetration^ . 

As .eHdenee of the Governmeni’e bonajldn^ a proTision hsa been inserted in the 
BQt thet the proolsinisd area could be deproclaimed before three jeara eEfdied aiid 
this placed the ooua on the local authorities. If the Durban Chtf Oouholl provided 
proper housiiMS facilities for all seotlona of the eommnnltp, vanous racial posM 
would avail themselvei of those faeilitiet and thare would be natural sapreKatfon* II 
this hsppenedi it would be the duty of the Government to withdraw the l^elatlon 
and place it in cold etoraae. Ha eaid this as hit personal opinion. He hoped the 
ImUan community in Natal would assist the Government In this stsndstlll period. 
The Government wss not animated by any anti- Asiatic feeling. The Government 
wne anxious to help Indiane. He hoped die Indian eommunity would very eam* 
fully oonaider the matter before refusing to co-operate with the Government, 

The Bill passed its third reading in the Senate on April liO without diaouealon. 


Dr. Khare*i Statement in AtnemUy 

Moving **that the position arUing out of the psggingjegislation in Bondi 
Africa be taken into consideration’*, the Hou’ble Dr. N, B. Member lor 

Indians Overseas, Government of India, said in the Oantral Asaambly on 
July. 30: 

Sir, in response to one of those periodic waves of anti-Asiatic prejudice which, 
from time to time, besmirches the name of South Africa and which the Union 
Government find difficult to resist, there has been recently enacted thare &e 
Trading ahd Occupation of Lfsnd (Transvaal and Natal) Rastriotion Act» uaually 
known as the PwSKing Bill. It has the two following effecbi : 

(i) In the TransvaHl, it extends for a further three years the provisions of the 
interim iegieiation enacted for the year in 19^19 and extended for another two yeara 
io 1941, by which purchases of property by Indians in areas not already aubjaet to 
other restrictions are prohibited without the apecial perinisaion of the Minister. 

(ft) In Natal, it prohibits Indians from purchaaing property and Buropeeue 
from selling property to Indians io predominantly European areas in Durban with* 
out the Ministers permission and provides for the extension of similar provtsiona to 
other areas in Natal on aufficient cause being bIiowd Ifter enquiry. Thare have 
been hitherto no statutory restrictions upon me acquisition of land by Asialios in 
Natal, though provision exists for the iusertiou of an anti-Asiatic clause in tiUa 
deeds. 

Histcry of Indian Emigration 

Indian emigration to Natal began in 1860 upon the request of Bufopeaa^fdan- 
ters through the Governor. Reports reeched India that tha emigrants wars ill- 
treated, and Indian emigration declined to such an extent that fdantas 
ooutioned to complain of a shortage of labour. An enquiry held in the eolony 
revealed that the reports were well-founded ; apart from other ill-treatment, wages 
were habitually held in arrears and in many cases not paid at all. 

Emigration to Natal was stopped by the Government of India in 1866, It was 
zeopenad in 1874 on the enactment of measurea by the Natal Government whisli 
provided that the indentured labourer, on tbe expiry of his laden ture, might oom- 
mute hm return passage to iodia to a pares} of land lor free settlement. 

Eoro|)ean fears of Indian expansion in Natal expressed themselves at aariy as 
1680, and la 1887 a Commiatlon appointed ny the Natal Government reported that 
^tha majority of the whiie colooiau are strongly opposed to the preaewoe of tha 
Tsae’ Xndimt aa a rival and competitor rither tii agrienltoral or eommercial pursuita* 
Aa a reauit of prasaure by the white eoloniata tha anaetmanta piovidlog for Iras 
aettlaamnt of erdodeniured labourers were repealed. 


Mr. Joseph Chamherlala’e Mala 

In 1894, the Natal Parllamaift imseed a mtMure depriviog Indiana of tta 
•parliamentary franebiae, Mr. Jomph ChamberUnn, in fefusiag to reeommaad tha 
Ml Ibr Boyid Asaeut, said, **Ths ttll iavolves in a eommou oitabiUty all iativiii 
of India wmout mmaptlon and providss no maeUnei^ by which an Indian eno f tia 
bdmaelf from this disability, whatever hie intelligaaod, mm adneatioo, or Me ihifig 
In tha aounlry. To astint to this maasuia would ha to put an alEreat sin pigte of 
India MMih ai poBiitiiii BaiUamant eonU hast paalg Ad. 
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And in speaking to the Colonial Oonferenoe in 1897, ilr, Chambmiain iaid» 
**We atk yon alto to bear in mind Ike traditioba of the Aapiie« whieh make! no 
diatittclioo in faTonr at, or againat, race or colonr, and to exelnde by leaaon of 
th^r edonr or by reason of their race all Her Ma1esty*s Indian snbieeta or even all 
Adatieo would be an act ao oiTenaive to thoae people that it would be moat painful, 
I am jQuIte certain, to Her Majesty to have to sanction it.'* 

Her Majesty's potential suffering apMsra to have caused little concern to many 
of the white ooloniata in Natal who struck; by their policy of using Indians for their 
own enrichment while denying them ordinary human rights and privileges, com- 
parable to the policy of the snake in the fable, which lets the rat make a hole and 
then occupies it itself. ^Some, however, saw the inequity of such a policy. 

Indian Labour's Contribution 


In 1907, a Commission in the colony reported that 'absolute and conclusive 
proof has been pat forth before the Commission that several industries owe thdr 
existence nnd present condition entirely to indentured labour. The Indians are 
industrious, law-abiding and on the whole sober in their habits and It has been . 
proved ^at their presence has had no injurious effect on the morals of the 'whites’ 
or the 'natives'. 

In 1006, Bir.Liege HuUti^ speaking 4n the Natal Parliament, said : "The con- 
dition of the colony before the importation of Indian labour was one of gloom, it 
was one that then and there threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country, 
and it was only by the Government assisting the importation of labour that the 
country began at once to revive. 

liie coast has been turned into one of the most prosperous parts of South 
Africa.” 


There were those in England, too, who felt themselves compelled to voice their 
disapproval of the Natal policy. 

In 1906, Lord Ourzon said, *'Ia the first place, as regards South Africa Itself, 
the Indian 'coolie’, or at any rate the educated man who is behind the Indian 
'coolie’ and who has conducted this agitation, sees that the coolie or the artisan is 
invited and even encouraged to emigrate from India. We send him to a colony 
which he enriches by his labour and then the society there appears to turn round upon 
him as if he were a pariah dog. He is penalised there not for his vices but for his 
virtues. It Is because he is a sober, ladustrlous, frugal and saving man that he is 
such a formidable economic danger ; and then the Indian remembers that at any rate 
in a large number of cases ne has fought for the British Empire in South Africa 
and that it was largely owing to his efforts that Natal was saved.” 


''Insolent Injnstlee’' 


In the Transvaal, the Provincial Government was always in favour of a 
declared policy of segregation. By a law of 1885, amended in 1887, Asiatics were 
forbidden to live except in such areas and locations as may be set aside for them on 

law and its interpretation was the subject of much controversy between 
His Majesty's Government and the Republican Government, a controversy which 
was r^eoted in a speech by Lord Lanadowne, Secretary of State for War and an 
ex- Viceroy of India, who stated a few weeks after the outbreak of the Boer War 
th^at of all the misderas of the Boers none filled him with so much anger as their 
treatment of British Indians and proceeded to paint a lurid picture of the political 
evils which might have been expe^^ ^ follow in India itself if England had failed 
to put an end to such insolent injMtioe. > ^ 

After the Boer War, the TransVaal became a Grown Colony. In 1902 and 
again in 1904. the Jplovernor, Lord Milner, put forward proposals for the registration 
m Asiatios. In 19(6, Mr. Jbaaph Chamberlain rejected the proposal and said that 
It would ^ imposdble to defend what would practically be a continuance of the 
South Afrfbah Hepublic egainst which Her Majesty's Government had so 
stronlly and repeatedly protested. 

What Lord Morley SMd 

It is an irony of fate that the self-same insolent injustice as described by Lord 
Lanadowne is b^ug perpetrated even to^sy on tiie defencelese South African Indiaus 
by the British aim the Boer comUniiig into a double-barrelled gun lev the 
annihUatlon of Indian interests in Botitii Africa. 

In 1934, Mr, risloa» while agrelting to the introduction of an Imm^tlon 
Ordinance to restrict the entry of Indiana In Ae future by applytug a dktatim test 
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iqoMtioii woQld ba to lAe eoa&<^ nnlM it xm s .. 

oblfl fodnotioa of Uie Xodim popalotion. At the malt of ftpmentttiont froni iht 
Qoftntiiieot of ladit tht Bill wtt pottpooed and ia 1926 the Boaad Ttblt 
Otiifemiot WM bold in Gnpatowo whidi fintlly concluded the Onpetown Agmment* 

It wat In regaid to tbia leidslttion that the Viceroy, Lord Beading* eaid at the 
opening of the Legitlatire Aesemby in 1927 that it appeared to contain a radically 
objeetioiittble principle. Lord Olirer* apeaking in the jBonae of Lords in 1920 on 
the same tabject, said, *^at is more tnan pressure, it is oppression. It is not to 
be wondered at, when Indians in India see their refatiree exposed to tbis oppression 
that they become restive and ask *What Is the use of our belooging to an Empire 
Wbidi gnarantees to protect us if, again and again, the promises that have been 
made in the name of ihsitii, Empire to our kinsmen are not to be maintained and 
these kinsmen are to be subjected to oppression to induce tbem to relinquish the 
privUeges that they have acquired?’* He added, **1 have stated that Lord Beading’s 
opinion and certainly the opinion of anyone connected wiUi the India office, is that 
these oppressive ensctmente ere a distinct infraction of the rights of Indians which 
His Majesty’s Government are bound to honour, to maintain and safeguard.” 
He pleaded ”Let us have some kind of moratorium from the continued 
preasure upon them (the rights of Indians in South Africa) which is being ezer- 
Oised to the great diaturbance of our owp Imperial relations with India.” 

Tbe foregoing shows clearly enough how from the earliest days of Indian 
immigration into Natal the White population of South Africa has been guided by 
no other motive but gross selMutereat When times were bad they did not 
hesitate to implore India to help them and were ready to make any promises to 
get tbe labour they so sorely needed. But when times improved they were eager to 
repudiate their promises and to invoke any means at their disposal to oppress and 
idiuit the very people who had come to their assistance. 

His Majesty’s Ooveroment and many prominent British statesmen have 
oonsistently protested and striven against the South African attitude, but as time 
has gone on their protests, their efforts have become weaker and of less avail. By 
passes, lioenoes, registration, taxes, tests and reservations regarding property ana 
trading and by denying the elementary right of the franchise to people born and 
bred In their country, the White Government in South Africa have done their 
utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian population. To this has been 
added social and public indignity of many kinds : refusal of entry to shops, 
hotels, places of amusement, restrictions on the use of public conveyances, separate 
eonoters at post offices and similar degradation. 

A man of such robust commonsense as the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Winston Oburchill, writing of the Indians in Kenya, said, 'Ts it possible for any 
Government with a scrap of self-respect for honest dealing between man and mao 
to embark upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the natives of India from 
regions in which he has established himself under every security of paMip faith 
That sentiment qo forcibly expressed, applies with equal pertinence to the histolry 
of Indians in South Africa. 

And yet, at a time when Indian troops have given their lives in countless 
giillant actioDS on Afirioan soil and are ready for further sacrifices . in the same 
oause for whioh South Africa is fighting, at a time too when that same great man, 
Winston Oburchill, isleadiug all the peoples of the Oommou wealth in the sternest 
•trnggle that has yet been seen, all those noble sentiments are forgotten, all those high 

a nciplee ennnciated by former British Ministers and statesmen are ignored and 
I last indignity is imposed upon the Indian people by the latest so-esUed 
*P6g|dng” le^skation in South Afrioa. 

j[t IS worthy of^ote that the Union Government’s action has the support of 
Dr. Malan whose followers, oonstitnting some 40 per cent of the White population, 
stand openly for oeoession from the Empire and uentrqlity in the war. 

It may be that HeM Manhal Smuts has .iik^ptecf this position only for tbs 
purposb of the general eieotioo, bat In^a can dcorive little satisfaction from such a 
refleetion. The original Intaiim Act prohibiting Indian pnrobasea of property in the 
Transvaal was passed In 1989 lor two years only, to tide over a difficult period. It 
was exlBttdedJui 1941 lor afiotlmr two years and has now been again extended for 
three years. Itis sasall ironder if IndHans wttd the recent ensotment as dedgned 
to be a perniaiieu t nieMare. Nor dionld m weight be attached to apparent 
disunity among the Indians in Sdulb Imoa. is msnnity among the Europeans^^ 
too, between th# isbedM and noaninoed^ issne they ere at 

obt> So too aii S|e indhniib whoM^ d^ 
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Binicm end Indieat there heve to enitor beeenee liNBft le e ^ 

oiceiunetenoee the nomel mponribility of Britoln tvhldi to the Irmtoe Of 
to very greet. She oennot ignore thet idie owee e duty )nit ee greet to the 
toBUone in Indie end the qoerter nillion in South Amee ee die ovee to thl 
people of her own reoe in eny territory in the BritUh Oommonweelth of Netione. 

The oonititudonel drewbaok from which Indie eoifori doee not detmet frah 
the inherent }aetioe of the eeee of Indiene in South Afriee endL come meeiie ttUil 
be found for meinteioing the dignity end preetige of Indie, end of the QovemmenI 
of Indie, eTcn in wertime. It Mould not be forgottn thet die Union Governments 
eotfoD ie en effiront to the Oownment of Indie ee well ee to Indien eenUment. 

Fortnnetely in this metier the people of Indie end the Gofernment of Indie 
ere et one, end the Government of Indie heve eireedy publicly ohexioterieed the 
recent leeidetion ee repugneiit» unneoeeeery end inopportune. 

Hed Indie been independent ehe would heve considered thii e ea$ui MU 
•gainst South Africa. But we may not think lightly of breaking away from the 
Britiah Oommonweelth of Natione becauce the ideal of eo*(^erative interdependence 
on a footing of equality is better than the ideal of isolated independence. 

There may also be a forlorn hope of repreBentaiiona yielding valuable reanlta 
after the election fever in South Africa has cooled down. But repreaentation an 
backed by any action is valueless. As for action an amended ^ 

already before House for oonsideration and the poasibillty 
feaaibie and proper measures it being oarefnlly examined. 

The Corrospendeaee 

Here is a summary of the telegraphic corrospondenoe 
Government of India and the South African Government 
Hon. Dr. K/iars in the Central Assembly on July 30, 

March 16, 194S High Oommissioner’a telegram dated IS-S-ti intimating (1) 
Dnion Qovernmeiit’s intention of **FeggiDg’’ position in Durban or in Natal pend* 
ing receipt of Mr. Broome’s r^rt and the enactment of legislation on certain lines 
end (ii) mso of renewing the Trading end Occupation of Lend (Transvaal) Bes^o* 
tion Act of 1939 for a further period of two years. Though it was khowo that Mr. 
Broome was conduotine his second enquiry into Indian penetration, this was ttie 
first intimation rexarding the pegging legislation and the Minister had still not 
made up his miiicf. * 

March 25 Asked High Oommissioner to represent to the Union Qofemment 
that the Government of limia maintained objection to statutory aegregatioo and that 
pending receipt of Mr, Broome’s report, any action by them would prejudge issue 
and advised him to adopt same attitude. 

Bfarch 27 Informed High Commissioner thst press reports here referred to 
European demand for immediate legielatton and the Ministers threat to Indiana 

laffialafiAn aWam* an.1 f/w full 

Mareh 

had coveycd 

March 2S '.—Telegraphically instructed High Oommissioner to secure an 
ranee that Government of India would be given an opportunity to comment The 
High Commissioner sent on this request to the Union Government on Msieh 80, 

^Mareh ^29 :~^igh Commissioner Intimated that the Miniater had made the 

r oh on March 22, in which he explained that Government’s attitude was to| await 
Broome Beport but tbat if, as anticipate^ legislation was found neoeaaary, it 
would have retrospective effect from March 22. On March 26 this was debated In* 
the Union Assembly. Anti^Asiatic speeches were made by European members end 
the Minister sUted that the problem was not merely of penetration into Buropeeti 
areas but also of proper housing for Indian Community and that the Union Goim^ 
ment waa anxious to avoid offending the ansoMtibilillea of the Government of Indlii 
which haa played eo vital a part in the war effort. 

Mareh SI :-High Commisaloner telegraphed snmmary of Broome’a repeti ^ 
Aerll i '.—High Oommiisioner intimated tbat Ftold Marshal Bmnle waa 
perturbM by extent of penetration disclosed in Brocme Beport and deMred * 

SiafM legislation. 

A3a 7 t^The Union Government pnbfidy annonneed tbclr Inlenttou 16 
late andto introduce a bill on 10443. Draft of Bitt handed by Mtoiitoe 
Oomintoiioner. 


demand for imrnvdiate legislation and the Ministers threat to Indiana of 
with retrospective effect and asked for full information. 
i 27 '.—High CommisBioner’t telegram dated March 26 intimating* that he 
ed the Government of India’s objection to Statutory legislation. 
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AmM B aooOnd rop r e ao ntodon to tlm TToion OotommoDt Umoiigti fho 

^ fligli Ofminlailooor pointing out inodTimbilltf of undertoling propoiodi ledAitkm 
In ffor oondltloofl pnrtionloity in viow of tkeir OMnmnoe to Sir B. Bomo fiao in 
1B99« that no lagidadfa oedon on racial linea would ba uken for tlio 
iinmdaii dl tba war« Sironr objaetlon to atatotory aegretatlOD waa rdteratcd and a 
aaggaafcloo waa nmda that raution by voluntary reatrietion of pnichataa of property 

ApcU a*— Talegfam to Sooretary of State telliog him that the Union Gort 
had not replied to the Oort, of India’a repreaentattona and alao informing him 
that reaetiona of proposed legialation in India would be aerioua and nnhappy. 

. Aycii B.-*PrM Ckniference held to explain the poaltion. 

April 10.— *The Government of India’e protest handed over to the Secretary, 
ftGgtenuA ABaira, by Mr. J>. 1. B« Moir at 6 p.m. on April 9, and verbal request 
ma& that the Prime Minster may withdraw Bill from next mmningVi order paper 
and to reoondder position. 

April 10.— Bill introduced in the Assembly ; second reeding being for April 14, 

April U«— High Oommissiener telegraphed Union Government's reply to our 
aeoond representation. Union Government stated 'that hopes expressed in 1939 that 
the position regarding Indian penetration would be maintained or, at any rate, 
would not further deteriorate had not beenrealised as shown by Broome’s report and 
that this had compelled them to legislate as otherwise there was fear of racial feelings. 

April High Oommiasioner telegraphed how Union Government's reply was 
uDsatislactory and gave no reasons why the Government of India were not infor- 
med of their intention to legislate. 

April 18.«^Third protest to the Union Government through the High Gommis- 
shmer. It etsted : (t) Issues^ involved were of high importance to rdations 
hetween the two countries during war as also in the post-war period so as to oall 
lor utmost efforts by both Governments to avert danger ox a lasting breach. 
{U) foisting licensing laws in the Transvaal operate as an effective barrier 
against Indian oocupation of trading sites and that in view of the first Broome 
Mport and the subsequent statistics there was no justification for continuing the 
Interim Act. (m) BuggesCed as a practical compromise that pending report of pro- 
pos^ Oommission to examine bousing and other civic needs of Indians, all intended 
txarisler of land between Kuropeans and Asiatics should be subject to prior pub- 
lioation before confirmation and administrative arrangements should bo made for 
the hearing of any objections by a joint committee or by an impartial judioial 
Qommittee. 

April |4.— Third protest handed over to Field Marshal Smuts. ( Copy to Mr. 
liswrenoe ). Second reading of the Bill. 

April M. — High Oommiasioner telegraphed his own proposals lor non-otatutory 
solution, of>., status quo regarding purchase of property but>cceptanoe of principm 
of aooiug in regard to actual occupation and appointment of a oommission. 

April Bt«-^Xast suggestion made by the Goft. of India was that proviskm be 
made in Bill empowering Govenor-Genersl to bring It into force when he thinks fit. 
In the meantime suggested machinery In our third representation be put into loroe. 
This was hooded over to. Secretary, External Affairs, on April while second 
lei^lug debate waa on in the Seaate. 

4rfl *t.-HSeeond^ reading of BiU^ 

A^ 18.— .High Oomnssr. informed that he could put forward his proposals. 

April 88.— tmion Goyt’g reply to the Government of Indin’s* third protest 
laisitm. found altemntlvt suggestions unacceptable and were eonviueed that 

BO aol^n shm of that envisagod by the Bill would either produce breathing npaee 
^ rianoipherp: a to nmlde a peemanent solution of probleme to be foouA 

also srid that by the-Oapetbwn Agrmmsnt oi by their decieion not to pidoecd 
with dcBiaUitkm Of ntem^^ in 193& Thiion Govt, did not in any Wisy eumnder 

yiur liesdom to deal ijgMatiyriy wl« XmBan problems'ln futusa. 

. n a di qg. 

April 87.---Freia Cdmmuniqim isiiiit^ Govt of India e xpr eei tn g 

ap^^tmeiri ipree INiM GovemmMtIf 


Indtf 


IThe Britidi' ^ Labour Paity. : 

. Piiciurtpa an Indiiui Plaitoy • 

After e epeeah by ICr. B»gi»aid jformaci^ Head^ of PfeiBemMt 
ISkyrerainent to mate anotbar offer to India, or at taaai ttopen magotiatiima, Mr* JlfiMlr 
Ormiwood at the Bdliali Labour Party Ccmfareaoa hM cm m ttlh. tot lHi» 
Mrauaded the backexi of the two molutlona to withdraw tben on a pledge that Hit 




Mr. fforeuMfik who ia Seeretary of the Indian League Parliainentary 
waa moring the rcaolution on behalf of hia own oonatituenoy Labonr 
(Leyton) and three other diriaional partiea urging Qoveruinent **to reoogniat m 
inoreaaing urgency of a aettlemeut with India and take the initiaUre in negotiatittg 
with the Indian national leadera on the bada of recognition of India'a indepen- 
dence and formation of a Proriaional Govern ment of Indian national unity ante 
an Indian Prime Miniater.** 

Mr. Sorenaen aaid : ** Although undoubtedly communal dlfhreneea do eiiat in 
India, it la my conviction that the Orippe offer did not fail primarily through any 
communal differencea. I would urge the Conference once more to preaa on 
Government to make another offer to India, or at leaat open negotiationa with 
India. I expreaa profound regret that Government haa not enabled Congreaa 
leaders who, Mr. Amery^ himself admitted were leadera of great and impturtant 

partiea to be in contact with non-Cougreae leadera like Mr. B^ayopalaehaH and 

sir Pey Bahadur Sapru. *‘Why cannot we allow theae Indian patriota to ba 
in contact with other Indians.” 

Describing the white paper ss ^iendentious and misleading^' he refenad to 
00,000 Indiana in prison. 

Mr. Sorensen emphasised that the Labour Pi rty*s affirmation that the Indian 
people were entitled to self determinstioii and self-goverument did not mean 
necessarily that the British should determine whst form of Government Indlane 
should choose. **In the last resort, if Indepeiidenoe and self-government mean 
anything at all, the decision as to the kind of Government that shall ezial in 
India must be made by politically conscious India itself, even though that may 

mean severence from ourselves. I hope it will not. I bo))e India will freely 

eo-operate with this country, with China and with other Eastern peoples. But ft 
Is her choice. Although we may aomeUroea think,* that Indiana have chosen 
wrongly or acted unwisely, it is only their judgment. Just as we would not 
dream of laying down for other democratic peoples what particular form of 
democracy they must implement in their legialatures so we should recognlM the 
tame fact regarding India.*’ 

Dalegatea’ Proteata 

Amid jpiotesta from a number of dHegaiea against the £zeentive^l tumations 
owing to lack of time in the doting hours of the ceuference, there sbonla be no 
further diecnasion, Mr. Arthur Greenwood suggested that the resolutions should be 
withdrawn on '*my definite nndertaking that we aball go to the Joint Oommittee 
in the near future to diacusa the matter in the light of the Executive Oommittee’i 
report.'* On this pies both the resolutions were thereupon withdrawn. 

The second motUm in the name of 8t. Psncrss (London) and Kinsnorton 
(Birmingham) Divisional parties urged '^immediate re-opening of negotiationa 
with bodies truly representative of the major coromnnitiea of the popnhi- 
tion of India” and declared: **A democratic solution of the lodiali 
problem can be found in the formula of lelf-detexmination baaed on freedom from 
raoiel, religioos, oeate and dass domination.” 

The Executive's report on India (which was among the section of general 
repon passed by the conference on Friday night *en bloc* without discnsildfi 
bmuie oLpressure of time) stated that the Joint Committee on India (conaistlag 
of the Inoie Oommittee of the Parliamentary Labour Party and the IntematitNMti 
fi^b-oommtUee of the National Exeeutive had continned their study (M Ah 
eonetittttional Indian problem and of the rejection of the Orippe proposal. It ouoteft 
the dederetion issued on August 12 last by the Party Executive and 
Union Congress General Council depreaiting the dvl) disobedience moveineni 
nrgifig Government to make clear that on the abandonment of dvit dleobgitiiA# 
II mpM be read^ to rcfume diseasdone wtih a view to gale^iAfi^PNK^ 
teplwenlittg the pmmiples of Indian eellipivemnient. : : 


Tfae Educational Progress in India ld43 

TIm Indian Science CmgreM 

Thirtietli SeMuott — Celcntte — 2nd. Jannary 1943 

' A dmnuid b; ra npcoo&tn yoniig man for readiog out the addreae of Ht. 
^awaharlal Nthru^ the Presioeiit-elect, now In jail, marked the proceedings of the 
opeoiog eeremohy of the nirtieth Session of the Indian Science Congress which 
commeiioed at Calentta on the tad. Jannary 1948 tinder the presidentship of Mr. 
Do N, Wadia, the oot^oing President. 

After Dr. D. C. Ray, Vice-Ohsnoellor of Ae Calcutta University and Chairman 
of the local Reception Committee, had concluded reading his welcome address, 
the yonng man (mentioned above) with a portrait of Mr. Jawahsrlal Nehru, wont 
to the dais. Placing the portrait on the dais, he prayed that Mr. Nehru’s presi- 
^dcmtiat address, which, he believed, was in possession of some people ther^, should 
^be out at the meeting. 

Told by Dr. S. Jl. Mitra, General 'Secretary of the Congress, that they had 
tried their bmt to secure Mr. Nehru’s address, but could not succeed, the young 
man proposal that a resolution condemning the action of the Government in this 
matter should be passed at the session. 

He was, however, persuaded .by Dr. Roy to allow the proceedings to go on* 
But as soon as Mr. Wadis concluded his Presidential Address, he again stood up 
and reiterated his demand for passing a resolution condemning the action of the 
Government. 

Dr. Boy suggested to him that a resolution of that type should first be placed 
before and consmered by the General Committee of the Congress which would 
meet on January 4, whereupon the young man followed by some other young men 
left the hall as a protest. 

Db. B. C. RoT’g Bfbboh 

Dr. Sidhan Chandra Roy^t Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
Chairman of the local Reception Committee, inaugurating the Congress, said, 
'*lf it is the object of Science, as it originally was, to increase the comforts and 
security of man, then Bcienceoss originally conceived and developed cannot corrupt 
our morals.' If Nature’s gifts had been developed and perfected by man not for 
any higher purposes but to enable him to indulge in the blipd orgy of destruction 
and devastation, the blame cannot be laid at the door of science or scientists. The 
sharp weapon, the knife of a surgeon was forged not to destroy the life of an 
individual but to save him from the ravage of a malignant affection ; gun-powder 
was manufactured not to kill thousands of innocent lives but to provide a channel 
for drinking water to thirsty people on the other side of a hill, to providei a 
thoroughfare for the masses ; the luvestigstions into the properties ox phosphorus 
were direoted not to incorporate it in the preparation of bombs, but to provide a 
suitable and ready material for getting llght.’^ 

About 100 delegates from various parts of the country attended. 

Mb. Wadia on Nbbd fob Planning 

A plea for the adoption of a wise and jnstly planned international mineral 
policy named by an International Directorate in order to preserve peace and 
goodwill among oountdbs unequally endowed by nature with mineral wealth, 
was made by Mr. D. H. Wadia^ Mineral Adviser to the Ceylon Government, in the 
course of his preiidmitial address to the Oongress, Mr. Wsdia said : 

**A distingukhed citiaen bf India was to have presided at this meeting and no 
ond here sharei more keenly man I in the disappointment at his absence to-day. 
I seek your tohearance at my having to address you because of an existing rule 
which requires your President of the foregoing year to continne in OfBce until 
its assumption by his successor. Pandit Jawaharial Nehru's contributione to 
Science in India have not been in the Ume-light, but they have been a leavening 
influence in the oxganlsatioB and working of the National Planning Committee 
irhicb since 1039, is engaged in the great taidt of co-ordinating applied Science with 
productive induatry iu every Add, industrial* educational, oulturil and organisa- 
tional* Ladies and Gehtkmm, pleace believe me* I eympathiae with you for 
having misted Us routing iddieei." 



§4 lAV. MS } THE INDIAH SOZBiraE OONHBEBE 

jr ^ Bpeddog abmil the importaiioe d minenAi fai Mr. Mr. MM 

' flnring the eentdry end quarter between the Nepoleonte Were end dbe W 
iirer. the eontamption o! minerele bed been om e hnndfed^old of Ihet echM^ 
dnriee the entire history of men on wrdi, end so fer es netels weie 
hien had nted up between 1914 end todey, between the two Qernien wiMi Moee 
inetel then during eny pievlons period of iiietory. Stocks of tin, pletinniO^ iriSWi 
gold, coal and ininend oils were getting denleied end so fer ho eheoks bed been 
dertsed for this alarming depletion. **Hetefs end minerals era e rsdidly westUig: 
asset of e country for which there is no renewal or replacement. ARrionltnrel wed 
forest resources of a lend can be re]ureneted by sniteble measures end menofee, 
but no feriiliser can revive one exhausted mineb for geologicei processes are exceed* 
ingly slow requiring hundreds of thousands of years to form a vein of metallic dre 
mr a bid of coal” said Mr. Wadla. 

Mbtalluroioal Tndostry in Dbpxvob 

**In the defence programme of a nation under the present day oonditiono of totap 
litarian warfare, the metallurgical industry and Us ancillary mining of mlnarali 
yielding the ferrous and alloy metals, fluxes, refractories and acceaaory mincrala are 
of essential importance. A siRuid^^ant feature of the distribution of these minerida 
is the concentration of their production and maniifscture in a comparatively few 
countries in the world, happily nearly three-fourths of these being centred in, or 
controlled by, the United Nations as sgsinst the Axis group. Of the total annual 
mineral production of the world in pre-war years as much as 85 per cent came 
from North America and Western Europe, of these U. 8. A » England and Germany 
and latterly Bussis contributing over 75 pier cent This, however, does not mean 
that nature has endowed these countries to this unequal extent with vslasble 
minerals ; it is rather an index of the country’s iiiduBtrisl and technical dcvctopment 
and the energy of the people. Russia’s three siioeessive Five-Years Plans are mi 
example of this. ludustrial progress of other parts of the world may materially 
change this condition. Fur instance, India's resources in iron-ore are of a magni* 
tude quite out of proportion to the bare couple of million tons of pig iron per year 
it has only recently begun to produce. Ony in a few districts of Bihar and Eastern 
States Agency, the high-grade iron-ore reserves are calculated to be of the order of 
4,000 million tons. Large reserves of alluminium-ore are still only i>oteiitial assets. 
When these untouched reserves enter production stage, the apparent inequalities 
will diminish and the countries bordering the North Asiatic basin will not occupy 
the dominating position in strategic minerals they do 14 present." 

Post-War Mineral Distribution 

Mr. Wadia observed that only the adoption of s wise and Justly planned 
international mineral policy framed by an International Direotorsts could pre se r ve 
peace and goodwill amongst countries unequally endowed by Nature with rolosral 
wealth. Unequal geographical distribution of minerals being an unsltersbls fsdt» 
planned international economy should devise meant not only to eliminate this cause 
m inter-country friction but to increase the interdependence of tisiions on each 
other for their vital trades and industrial needs and so make minerals a luBying 


Science last July, appear to be on the right lines, but they will not go far jnou^ 
if their implications are meant to safeguard the interests of the British Bmpm 
only or even of the whole United Natione’ group. These should embrsos all ilia 
free countries and should call for sscrifice^from all participating natfons of piurt of 
their national and natural advantages for the Ditimsie benefit of all and the lutiiia 
eecurity of the people of the woridT The fourth article of tbs Atlantle Ohartar 
poatulated access for all States on equal terms to tlie raw materials ol tha world. 
But if the Atlantic Ohsrter did not unraservedly provide lor all psaos-l^ing natloBf 
of the earth, whatever oceans bound them, its fnlfilment in partial dsgrss wooM 
not achieve the goal of post-war mineral allocsiion. nor snooeed in resmvipg a 
focal infection point in the body politic of the world. 

iHDIA'i QeBAT BRBOQ|tOn 

Hr. Wadis, proceeding, said : ”'l1ia mineral outlook of the Indian M 

on Uie whole satisfactory both lor war and peaos-tlms raquiramante. IndteMtesoilioai 
in miaends of strat^c importauoe, minsrals for MBoiaons and defaooa arimgpta^ 
biisa maiols, alloys, flues, refrsotories and sooasBorj ndusrals eau ha - m 


EtmAnOJXAhVBmwm 

^ mtMI >sl 09i 1^1 al ladki is dsi^t to Ma. ia np A dh, 


dasOaiiitit «iid ehiomlam, uia esoiitiy is wsll sopplied* la tiw cats m Ills isnasr 
ibriik Ui lam azo«iS. Oor odahboar. Baraa, lias abaodaot stocks U:libfb ttoiillkMi 
asaUris of wnidi India is ia defloit^ while her ol! rescmms must jet im legaidad 
as eaosMterahle . Oejion has Tossrves of the world^i finest graidilta a minmal indie* 
peasiMe In metaliui|;j and of a msgoitode enfficient to last a long period. Anel* 
11^ minends simh as asbestos* imments, ler^ elajs, miea, splplmr^ various 
•alts, OM and other miaerals of industrial utllitj are available in qaanUtias 
mmmAi for tbe eonntrj's needs, while some are in exportable sorjdases. 
Iho ixperlenoe of the last three vears* war effort in the produetion In India 
of a aide range of munitions without any previous appientloeriiii^ is 
•atisfaetory proof of ** tbe eountry*s edequaey in some respeots^ thoogh 
still unequipped in a number of eeeentiale, vis., specialised eteele. msebiue tools, 
maottfietore of aircraft, high ext^losives, automobile engines, b\z ship oonstruetiou, 
•te., on a seats oommeneurate with her Internal requirementt.’’ 

SooiAL Obugatiohb of Soibhob 

Dsiling with the position of science viB-a*v%8 the public, Mr. Wadis said 
that the awakening to the social obligations of science is of recent date and, 
even in Europe and America, this aspect of, the cultivation of aoience was for long 


problem feces eeience ell over the world to-day— to prees tbe newest discoveries 
and inventions of applied science into tbe aervioe of sgricoltursi msnnfsotories. 
hbspitsls,' homes and schools and along-side with It to so control the impact of 
these on hie private life that hie mechanised work-s-day life may not be toully 
dIvmM of , ail .higher spiritual valum. Our future natioual life, and ita material 

Hiese two^the impufee'to barneie science to increiiee physical 'comforts of life and 
a restraining desire to preserve the old-world spiritual calm end simplicity of 
living. Happily for India, this balancing is somewhat pf a natural hereditary trait 
and does not need much emphaeis. India’s late start in the application of science to 
toduetry also gives it an opportunity of planning along right links. The slgoiflcanee 
of this problem has been realised by both onr political leaders, ae well as scientiete, 
and some progrees is made in this dirsf^tion. 

Here Mr. Wadia referred to the work of the Nstional Planning Oommiilea 
which through its 29 sub-committees had set out on formulating a programme 
covering many phasee of the*bountry’a future life and activities, miterial. productive, 
educational, artistic. *Their work nnfortunately is in a great measure euepended 
to-day, though aome of the 29 sub-oommittees have lumiehed more or lees 
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foporti. Their eonolusions. doubtless will be eubiected to thorough tsvieion and 
deliberation by the main body which comprises 200 of tbe leadi% industrialists^ 
poUiolsts and sdentists of the eountry, before they are offered to tbe public, but 
a great deal of spade work is spoomplisEed, a valuable mass of aeoertatned elaeeiffed 
details colleoted and many biue-printa prepared. A planned reconetrnelkm in 


Paofosbd aoadbmy of social boibbcbb 
Mr* Wadia then referred to ' the propoeal before the Executive Oommittoe of 
tile IntUan Boienoe Oongrees for the institution oi a national Academy of Booial 
Beienoef drawn up by the Bub-€ommittee ook Bcience and Bodal Belatioos. **l^e 
proposed Academy,'’ h^ eaid, 'Should be a body of high academic standing and 
riEoteasional knowledge^ which can take up long range problems of eooial irell- 
Miig of the people of India ^iriiich the older Boolelm and Aseoeiations eatabheh^ 
aloif ‘ famrlliar but too general lines . In tome eases and rather over-apeoialiaed 
Hiiea in olheri (Nmiiot deal with without suspicion of religious or pofitiesl Uwk 


Hnssin others eaniiot desT with without suspicion of religious or pofitiesl Uw 
*Dr. ir. MbAsom*, the Beeretary of the Bdh-Oommittee^ personally placed tim sritem# 
before FandU mhru last July and, in aooordanoe with Fanaii Nakn^a a/kSm, 
the fixeeutbe Commutes prepoass 40 a|molBi a Committee of Experta to auggeat 
ways Ohd meaaa of brinff^ Ammmy of Boaial Bdenpas into bsiiigrTha 
BMtlar rsata Jiara. It la too sady to woittnt tim exact task to whkh the Aeatem^ 
wtil addnss |ta dilaf funiUiaB ep ha to axpma timaa afeausi thioPw 
which the oeaMhutioim of m xMiqr ho Id af t a d lo the life of tiw MitMitol mat- 


; ISB INDIAN BCalWaB ^ ' AQt' 

^ nftHon withoat allowing luit nnli-aooini iqpidfontloni of ioioooe an^ 

« ahnniblea of no mnnj oonnUrka ofor niaing thoit Im^ 

Bioondlj, the Acadamy ahoald emphaalaa an intamtaaT aynthatio apnioaeb biAeiigr 
filobleni, praaaiDg into aarvice tba eontributiona of Tanoua baaio aoolal aaiaOoaa im 
M human geography, anthropology, paychology, aoonomio^ politloal adoiMA 
pblloaophT and^ aocidogy. The bringing Into Mng of a Rational Aaadamy ao 
oonatitatea may wall oaeoma a erownlng achiaTamant of tba Indian Sdmda 
Oongiaaa.** 

Qoology A Oaofrapby Saatfon 

Hie common atatement that India waa poor in mineral xaaoureaa wap rafulid 
by Dr. J. A* Dunn, Saparintending Geologist, Geological Burray of In^ 
prasidiog at the Geology and Geography Section of the Ipdlan Scienoa Oongraaa 
bald on tba M. Jannary lOiS. 

Dr. Dunn remarked that although not ao rich in aconomic minarala aa the 
U. 8. A., this country waa by no means deficient. **India is, indeed, the world’s 
dominant source of at least two minerals, Mica and ilmenite. It shares with 
Bussia in being the world’s main producer of Manganese, and is possessed of 
perhaps the world’s largest reserves or high grade iron^ore. In addition, there are 
adequate resources avail Ale of many other minerals.’* No country was completely 
adf-safficient in mineral raw materials : India’s shortcomings comprised partioularly 
tin, nickel, and molvbdenum. 

The speaker outlined the distribution of minersis in India and draw attention 
to the concentration of wealth in Bihar, which in normal times produced about 40 
per cent of India’s total mineral output. He urged that the provincial dlatrlbution 
of minerals should receive profound study whenever partitioning was under 
coniideration. The greatest expansion, according to him. was likely to be in the 
further treatment and utilisation of their mineral resources within the country^ 
At least, four of their minerals—Mica, Manganese-ore, Ilmenite. end Monsidte— 
were of great importance to the world’s industries, but to date almost their entire 
production had been exported in the unmanufactured state. Dr. Dunn emphaaiaed 
that these minerals must oontinue to be exported, but it was eminently desirable 
that much of the manufacturing processes through which they eventually pasaed, 
should be completed in India before export. 

Dr. Dunn pointed out that as India expanded industrially her minerals would 
find an ever widening application. In this connection, he stressed the need of a 
Minerals Besearoh Bureau to undertake investigatiohs into all aspects of the 
mineral industry. 

Concluding, the speaker remarked that if this country was to take its plsee 
amongst the nations of the world, it would be necessary to conform to whatever 
general soheme of international mineral policy mignt emerge in the post-war 
settlement. 

Mathematics k Statistics Seettoa 


Certain developments in Mathematics in the last thirty years were referred to 
by Dr. 8» C* Dhar^ Head of the Department of Mathematics. College of Science. 
JNagpur University, in his presidential address at the Mathematics and Statistics 
section of the Indian Science Congress on the 3rd. January. 

The role that mathematics iiad played in the last 150 years, said Dr« Dhar^ 
was firstly to suggest various methods to tackle problema that preaented them* 
selves for solution. On the one hand, the development of the phyaical seienoee 
presented varioue problems for the mathematicians^ ingenuity, while, on the other 
han^ they themselves forged methods in •the shape of new branches of mathama- 
ties which the phyaiciats took advantage of in unravelling the mysteries of Nature. 

Describing the situation, Dr. Dhar said : 'The mathematicians play a game In 
which they themaelvea invent rules, while the physiciste play a game in whioh 
the raise are provided by Nature, But aa time goee on. it becomes ittoreasifl|;lf 
evident, that the rales the mathemaitcians find are the same as those whioh Nature 
hmu ohoaen.” » 

Referring to the reaction whioh the new technique had on Pare Mathematlea,' 
the speaker said that it gave a atimolus to inTestigatkm which also enriehed Pate 
He diseutaed in detail the eemitovetsies that were raised 
PwuiMa A^yaVi, which waa developed tot solving the ptoblemi of the oonduetlOh 
ot heat In an laotionio edid, aa shm the method jwhieh HeavlaiAe intsodueed In 
the resolntion of temnaient electrical pvoblMs. Thto method met w^ nOoaiM 
oppoaUion Irom pure maienia^ans, aapodally oft the Oambrldga MiooT, who 
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^ to MBOvriM It M • ladttOMte BMO^ fo t)b« Mlattea «f tffftmtU 

Mmtioa ot mUwmttteid idijiiei. w. I>har nptaHwd 4 m oidnioa 4Mt He»tiiid(i^ 
O^tkml Mcthodt M|«eMnt«d ft diftiiMt Mid tpoA'fluMBf MifttM. 

Kthift to MlttanMi ft* PtMidftat 

Ur. JawahorM iVt&rtt will eontiniM M Pmideat^lftet of tha ntit pe wton of 
Aft Indiftft BdieoM 6(tt)gTeM. Tbto ftononnoeiiMBt waa Made at A* mootiae of um 
O araral OommittM of tbe Indian BdeoM Oongteaa Aaaociation held on tne ftto. 

*--5 

the Ezeoutive OommiiM of the AaeoeietiOD does not receive eny informetloii 
to let July, 1^, regarding the servi^ of Pandit Jaioahar/al beiag aveilehle, 
Pmessoy S. N» Bote, Heed of the Department of Physios, Univeitity of Dacca, 
will be appointed President of the 81st session, 

Tbe General Ooihmittee of the Association also adopted a resolution moved 
from the chair, recording the deep sense of disappointment of the Committee at 
the enforced absience of Mr. Nehru, who had been elected to preside over the SOth 
session of the Science Congress and regretting that it had not been possible to 
secure hw presidential address for the occasion. 

The next cession of the Science Congress will be held at Trivandrum nnder 
the auspices of the Univmsity of Travanoore. 

Botany Seetion 


Presiding over the Botany section on the 4th. January, Dr. JT. Siawae, Superintendent 
of ^e Boym Botanical Garden, Calcutta, said that it -was time that there was more 
intensive work in Systematic Botany in India. Apart form the little floristic inves- 
tigation done in some parts of India, there still existed vast unexplored and 
insu$oiently explored redone. Provinces which had already been explored, also 
nekled further detailed investigation with regard to herbaceous and shrubby 
vegetation which had failed to receive due attention. He suggested that the 
Botanic Survey of India should be revived from its moribund condition and that 
the vast vegetable resources *of the country should be properly worked out for the 
benefit of the country. There was undoubMIy a bright future for the Systematists 
and Taxonomists of India. 

« Archaeology Seetion 


The session of the Anthropology and Archaeology section was presided over 
by Dr. Chakravarti, In his address, Dr. Chakravarti gave an outline of the exca- 
vations at Ramnagar, the site of the ancient Ahichchhatra, and of the exploration 
tour arranged by the Archaeological Department in the Sabarmati Valley and of 
another oouducm by Sir Aurel Stein along the dry bed of the Ghaggar. 

Dr. Chakravarti also stressed the value of epigraphy in the study of 
Anthropology and traced the evolution of writing from the earliest times. 

Agrlenltnral Seetion 

Rao Bahadur P. Ramachandra Rao, io hia presidential addresa to the Agri- 
ottltnral & Eotomology Section, atressed the need for planning on an All-India basia 
In oertain aspects of Agricultural Entomology. Entomological workers employed in 
"the difibrent provinces of India would be quite capable of studying and oootioliing 
such pests as had a local origin within their jurisdiction ; but, be pointed out, ^ey 
would be very much handicapped if they were called upon to deal with peata that 
invaded thek province from outaide. Locusts, for instance, and certain equally 
destructive moths had the habit of migrating long distances. Evidently, in tto 
case of inch insects, a central agenov with powers 3l jurisdiction over more than 
one provinee was neede^to study their \noveinents and warn provincea liable to 
attack. There were othlH pests like the Deccan Grasshopper which, though not 
migratory like loousta, were capable of periodically spreading in a destraotive form 
over large arega in several oon^uona provincea ana should also be studied with a 
wide perapeotive. 


H ^ Uie Sci^ce 
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^ **We ai6 meeting et e most eritioel lonctuTe in the hiatory of tliii eootttrsH* 
wlien» on the one hand, there ia atrill going on a movement for the eatablidbunent 
immediately of Indian Independenoe* and on the other, there ia a lined daiermi* 
nation to partition the country and eaubliah aeparate and independent ll^laa 
8tatea, both in the Weat and the Eaat. .It ia true that the fear of attack on 
conatry ia very much leaa than a few montha ago and the war aituation haa ded<« 
nltely taken a tarn for the better-<-bttt who can aay how long thia Inhamen 
butohery ahall continue or what tremendous aaerifioaa it shall atill entail T Already 
the coat of living has risen very high— in many parte of the country, even artiolea 
of necessity cannbt be obtained or obtained with great difficulty and at fwohlbltive 
prices, thus inflicting terrible hardships particularly on the poorer classes and 
persona with small, fixed incomes. At such a iuncture what is the duty of the 
Indian Political Science Association and its President ? With due humility I 
express the hope that it may be given to title fifth Oonferenoe of the Association to 
make a constructive contribution towards the solution of the Indian constitutional 
problem and towards the ending of the present political impasse,** said Owumukh 
ffihal Singh, in the coarse of ins Presidential address to the fifth session of the 
Political bcience Oongress, held at Agra on the tnd. Janm^ ISSS. 

After describing the ^owth of communalism in India, the speaker continued : 

'*! regard the conclusion of the Lucknow Pact of 1916 as an important turno 
ing point in the history of the Indian National movement. The magnitude of 
the bluoder committed has never been realised and its praises have been sung on 
account of. the resuUa achieved during the next few years. 

**Thc Indisu National movement started with certain initial disadvantages 
which it was not able to overcome when this great danger overtook it* The fact 
that the Muslims sulked and did not take advantage of English education till the 
aeventics of the last century was responsible for the leadership of the nationalist 
movement felling into Hindu hands and the separatist action of Sir Sued Ahmed 
completed the process of throwing the Congress into the hands of Hindu natio- 
nalists— eome of whom were orthodox Hindus and the mainspring of whose action 
came from Hindu revivalism, llie result was that the nationalist movement could 
not evolve a common source of inspiration of a common national language or a 
ritual, anthem and symbols which could make an equal appeal to all sections of the 
people, ^aio, for the sake of outward unity social reform was eschewed. The Indian 
nationsUst talked of liberty, equality, brotherhood and love for hia Motherland but 
did not acquire a liberal outlook in social maters or a secular or territorial concep- 
tion of law and politics. In ter- marriages, inter-dining, discarding of untouchsbility, 
giving up conceptions of personal, local and communal law which would have 
created tne proper atmosphere for the growth of a truly nationalistic sentiment 
and made the fusion of communities possible, were not made part and parcel of a 
nationalist programme. 

BaLKAKISATIOV of INDIA 

On the other hand to keep up outward unity on the political platform exoln- 
■ionism and communal loyalties were respected and protected. The inevitable result 
WM the stereotyping and perpetuation of divisions in Indian society which the 
dever British bureaucracy utilised for imperial purposes. In 1919, in spite of a 
whole-hearted and a through condemnation of communal electorates by the Joint 
authors of the reforms and their determination not to allow them except to the 
Muelime, where they were in a minority, and to the Sikhs in the Punjab, they 
were extended to the Mnslime everywhere, Sikhs, Indian OhristisDS, iSnrc^peaiis, 
Anglo-lndiana end reservation of seate in plural-member oonstitueneiee to the non- 
Brimmine and the Mahrattae. Provision was made for the repreeentetioa of the 
depreseed ctaesee and labour by nomination and also for the speoisl representation 
of landlords and other intereets. The process of balkanising Indie wee puma 
etill farther by the Ckimmunsl Awerd ii 1932, embodied Ini the Beforme of im. 

The eleoiione of 19B6 showed the etrong bold the Indian National OongiMl 
had on the general puhlic mind and it maoe Mr. Jinnah and other leaders 
MueMdmana realise that unlcsa they reorganised and closed up their ranks 
earns under the banner of one political body and dialked out a programaBM 
would make an appeal, not only to the educated few-Hi*piraDte after seat^^ : ^ 
end minilterahipt-^t aleo to the MuiMm meeiee to whom Irenchiee hod wioii 
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inriendad raoantiy, the chief imrpose of eeitefete dectovdee mey be defected end the 
Oongreis mgf enoeeed in ednoing am Mnclim meeeee tiuoogh ifee eoonomie 
pxogiittme end (he pdiey of Hnelim neae oontco^^ In my opinion it wee tbie 
iew thet wee largely reiponeible for the ennneietlon end the working oat of the 
two netkmc* theory. 

• Onioar of two NixioirB Tbboby 

Whet ere the oeosei for thia change of ettitade on the pert of Mr. Jtnnah 
end the Ail-Indie Maalim League? 

The firat eeuee ia, as I haye ateted ebQye, the need for an effeotive popnler 
alogen, to rally the Mnelim maaaea, which became an urgent neoeaaity with the' 
extenaion of (he franebiae and ataning of the **MuaIim Maaa Oontacta*’ programnie 
by the Indian National Congreaa under the leaderahip of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The aeoond and more important reaaon waa the failure on the part of the 
Mualim League to capture power in any of the four Provincea in which Mualima 
have a maiority. 

Thirdly, the deoialon of the Oongreaa to accept office in the Provincea where it 
had a mbiority deprived the Mualima in thoae provincea of the temporary advan- 
tagea they had gained. by the formation of interim mlniatriea, in which the Mualima 
oeeupied a moat important poaition— aa a matter of fact moat of the Interim 
Premiere were Mualima. 

The fourth and perhapa the moat deciaive factor waa the failure of the Con* 
greaa-League negotiationa for (he formation of coalition miniatriea in the Congreaa* 
majority provincea, particularly beoauae coalition miniatriea were functioning in the 
Muaiim majority provincea. 

At the paychological moment when the Mualim League waa acutely feeling 
the denial of a ahare in power by the Congreaa took place certain eventa in 
Europe which decided for the League ita courae of action. 1 refer here to the 
Sudeten movement in Caeohoalovakia which led to the aeparation of Sudetenland and 
ita incorporation in German Beioh in October 1938. 

The Pakiatan aolution haa made an irreaiatible appeal to the Pan-lalamic 
feelinga of the Indian Muaaalmana who believe that the eatabliahment of Pakiatan 
would bring Uieir dream of a Mualim Confederacy— of the lalamic countriea in the 
near Eaat within the range of practical polltica and very near. 

The atand taken by the Mualim League called forth in ita turn vigoroua oppo- 
Mtion from the Hindua bud the Nationaliat elementa in the country, including the 
Nadonaliat Mualima. Por the last four yeara a battle royal haa been raging in the 
country over the Pakiatan iaaue. 

**Lbagub is Sure Of British Support” 

The position haa been made still more uncertain by the Calcutta speech of the 
Viceroy of 17th December, 1942, empbaaiaing need for unity and for a strong 
central government in the country, it ia also believed by some careful atudehti 
of public and international affairs in India that considerationa. of foreign policy 
will ultimately prevent the British Government from according ita approval gnd 
•upitort to the League proposal for partition. I, however, feel that the Lmgue ia 
ante of (ho support of the Britiah Government ih which Mr. Churchill le the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India and which has already 
announced us adherence in the Pripps Propcaala. 

What then are (he prospects for India in the near future 7 I am afraid. I 
cannot point before you a rosy picture. There are plenty of troubles and strugglea 
•head. In my opinion the future of India will depend upon how the problem of 
minorities is bandied in Hindustan anff^a to. what efforts are made to bring about 
a real fusion of the pdSblM into a single whole. A good beginning might be made 
with composite cabineta and by guaran teeing complete religious freedom and protection 
to the language and cuUure of minorities but a determined effort must be made to 
cultivate a purely secular outlook in public affairs and to discard untouchability of 
all kinds and to abandon personal, local and communal conceptions cd law aud 
pplitlca and thus create in courae of time denational, aooialiat States in the country. 
When that ia aocomMidied the separated States ahall return and form a Union of 
the Indian SociaUat J^nblloa. 

That may appear to-day a moat unreal dream but if Bocialiet Buaaia emexgea 
vietorioua from this titanic atrufple and If the aooialiat order apreada in other parts 
of the world after the war and if an Indian Lenin or Stalin arises in our aridity 
tto dream may matariidiaa at a not too dlitant fntnie. 


A. 1. Muslim Educational Conferenii 


S2nd. Se8doii---Alifarli--13l^^ February 1943 

FrasMaDtUl AMnm 

Nawah Zakir Yar Juna Bahadur, an Amir of Palgah. RyderabMi State pin* 
sided over the d2ad All*lndia Masiim fiduoational Oonlerenoe held at Alinrh on the 
irth. Febmary 114B. In the oourse of a lengthy speech he paid a tribnte to tae roless of 
Hyderabad of the Asaf Jha House who had always extended their patronage to eduea* 
tion and the nobility of the State who considered it their sacred duty to servejhe canse of 
education in the State and India. Indian Muslims and the Aligarh Oollege^ he said, 
owed a debt of gratitude to Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur I and to Sir Syed. 

About IOmX) delegates and ▼isitors were present. 

Those present included Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Jooendra Singh, Nawab Shr 
Mahomed Yueuf, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung. Mr. Ahmed B, AT. Jaffer, Mr. Abdei 
Aeeee, Law Member, Hyderabad, Khan Bahadur J offer AH, Minister of Kduoation, 
Kashmir, Mahomed Yunus, Patna. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mohamed Ohaidul Bahaman Sherwani, Obairman of the 
Beoeption Oommittee welcomed the delegates after which Nawab Zabir Yar Jung 
delivered the presidential address. 

After tracing the educational progress of Muslims since '75 Nawab Zahir Yar 
Jung Bahadur observed that conditions had altered nonsiderably during the lut 
half a century. Muslims had now no apathy towards English education. They had 
established schools, colleges and a University for themselves, and a stream 
of Muslim young men flowed out of these institutionB fully equipped to fight the 
battles of life. ^ ki- -a- 

The system of education in India* the speaker said, was criticised by experts 
as unsuitea to the present day needs, but no one had offered a constructive sug^ 
gestion for its improvement. The Wardha scheme did not receive official support 
No programme of education could be regarded as successful unless It embodied 
In It the spirit of accommodation, tolerance and universal fellowship. Modem 
education did not lay the foundation for this spirit* Indian Universities failed 
to keep pace with the march of times. They only succeeded in propagating 
the disease of unemployment instead of aiming at universal literacy. 
Government established Universities for producing * candidates for Government 
service. The Universities provided no facilities for research work and there were 
DO arrangements for getting promising students trained outside India* High school 
education was equally defective for it merely prepared candidates for colleges. In 
Hyderabad State this defect was sought to be remedied by reorganislDg tee high 
school education so that students might enter life and eke out a livelihood. 
Elementary education did not meet the requirements of the village. Primary 
education without rural bias estranged the village boy from his surroundings. 

Education of girls, the President urged, should be reformed. What was the 
advantage of giving our girls education according to the Cambridge syllabus and 
making them unfit for the important duties o! womanhood? he ssm. It was 
gratifying, he added, that the Zenana College of the Muslim University had pro- 
vided for a course of studies in DomesUo science. Education divorced from the 
needs of the country such as agriculture, industry and trade was useless. Indian 
industries, which found a world market centuries ago, had been declining during 
the last century and a half. 'J'he present industries were for war purposes. Higher 
education had failed to promote even ordfnary industries in India. It had not pro- 
duced technical experts. **Let ns, therefore, prepare ourselves for the future by 
revolutionising the Indian educational system, according to the needs of lodiiu 
India, after tee war, would be brought closer to the rest of the world and therefore, 
a study of world languages should be encouraged so that our men might be able 
to exchange ideas and understand one another oetter. We, Muslims, have enoti^ 
of educational institutions. We should now. without increasing teat eumber, re-, 
model the educational system so as to include agriculture. Industry and commteee. 
Our economic well-being is intimately bound up with our educational progress.*’ , 

Woiiui’a Edooitioii 
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Whea wm aouto aomii^ojaiaot o! edoeated meo; wmam dionld nol 
Intenaiff iba jitBalioQ by fretting tb# aana type df edaeatiob. Wmbea aboitid be 
trained ai teaefaera and dootora, aiiMa and dbaia. Tbeie waa a erying aaed lea 
tben. Dee to dearth of aoeh women, the rate of mortality among women, parti** 
oalarly during ebild-blrtb, waa appalling. Women ahoulA be imned in oot^a 
induauiea, needlework and other aria and life a healthy life. The mode of life of 
Indian women waa going to be changed after 1 tbia war and let ea« prepare onr 
daeghtera to meet the new demand, **Do not adorn your daugbtexe with golden 
omainenta but with the ornament of education. No cart could be propelled with 
a tingle whgel. Both the wheela mnat be geared up and kept in order,** 

Me. Haeoov Jawfae On 8oqiAi< Bbfobm 
ude etage of lifoi when the whole world ia aufferiim there muat be no 
attempt to compromiae with evil and let ua atari fighting it firat in onr own oom- 
monity,** aatd Mr, Ahmed Ehrahim Haroo9^ Jaffer of Foona, in hia preaidential 
addreaa to the Ifieonomic and Social Reform Section of the All-Indie Mnalim 
Education Oonference, 

Mr. Ahmed Jaffar faid: **Let ua chalk out a welUpIanned programme of aocial 
and economic welfare and work it up with a atubbornneaB unknown in the paat. 
Lai ua remember thet a community withont the neceaaary ahare of material wealth 
and property in a country atanda no ohancO of aurv tfal in the struggle for exiatenoe.** 
Mr. Ahmed Jaffar struck a note of warning *^that the aapirationa of Pakistan 
will bear no fruit unless they are backed up by a programme of economic indepen- 
dence and efficiency in all aspects of life. So let us oeg no conceaaiona to liye, 
but prove ouraelvcs fit to live and vigoroualy live. Let ua multiply Aligarh univer* 
ait/ types as regional centres of renaisaancc and produce an army of social workera 
who anould make it as an ideal of their life to serve the community in all aspects. 
Let ua avail ouraelvea of the eziating facilities of industrial and commercial expan- 
sion, and tap all the retourcea at our command to regain respect in the society of 
nations.** 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Mr. Nalini Ravjan Barksr’a Address 

The foUowiDg ia the text of the Address delivered Mr. NaJini Ranjan 
Barker at the Nagpur University Gonvocation held on the 8th. January, 
1943. 

1 thank you, Mr. Vioe-Ghancellor. for the great honour you have confened 
on me in inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address of the Nagpur TJniveraity 
this year. It ia so honour which 1 greatly value. And in proportion to the 
value 1 set on it, I feel the difficulty of doing justice to the function you have 
thought fit to allot to me. Strangely enough, the task of addressing new graduates 
of our Univeraiiies has of late devolved on me with embarrassing frequency. The 
more I attempt the task* the more 1 realise the intrinsic difficulties of speaking to 
the youth of the country aa it leaves the comparative seclusion of the class-room 
and the lecture-ball to face the fierce climates of the real world. The idea 
behind this ancient institution of a convocation address is that it should mentally 
prepdie the youth for ttog transition, so that the task should fall utou those who 
are moat qualified for the purpose. When you chose me for this difficolt teak, Mn 
Vice-Ohancellor, 1 take it. Sir, that you crtoited me with a greater knowledge of 
Oie oim air than, of the hot-house where you cultured and nurtured theie tendm 
plaata and flowera whidh will before long adorn our country and ewceten ita 
atmosphere. 

If the proof of the pudding lies in the eating, the test of education liea in the 
' snecesB Atildned by the producte of Uniyeiaillea in the open air struggle for life. But 
too great a daieience to the xequiremente of this struggle is apt not only to militate 
against the qiudlty of education hut also to hold np the prqKresa of . human 
•ocieiiea towarde higher levels of matatbd 'aEd moral well-being. While, «theietore^ 
Univer^ty teaoheri ere In general aware tn thie acid teat of the aoandneaa of ilieir 
work, they fk^Uy refuse to allow themaaivea to be unduly influenced by eoneldarw* 
ttone of the 
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ti th« W9X, tbert bat arltett to-day into promioanea a wocld whkb eiyatallUMi at 
once iha immMaU anf tlia distant idaals of men, as an indMdnal. as a national 
^d as a mattber of a world ordar. Tnm wbaraver yon will, the world, yon bear 
most. Is saourity. It Is natural, that the tremendono inseeuriu of our times, the 
hmeonrity d! Iiidlridual life, of national sunriTal, nay of elvilisatlon itself, should 
foQiis buman thouKht^ on security, the security of employment for earning one’s 
llrelibood, the security of national integrity, the security of world peaee ; in fact, 
me security which, unlike mere stability, can form the bams of luogress, indli^uaL 
national and international. We must take a look round the world and prooM 
from the wider spheres of world economics and politics to that of our own 
national and indiridusl . problems. It is most remarkable that to-day the great 

e »wers talk more of post-war international reconstruction than of post-war 
temational settlement in the old political sense of indemnities and political 
boundaries. Economic and social questions are in the forefront of war and peace 
alms. They realise that no political instiituticm or machinery can work miracles 
without staole. economic and social foundations, which will bring security to the 
mat masses of people. President Boob§v§IV$ list of the **fonr medoms’* or the 
Beveridge scheme of social security only dramatises this new orientation of thought. 

The' most acute forms in which socio-economic mslsdjustment levesls itself 
to-dsy arc unemployment and poverty. ' Both these problems will have to be 
sueoessfnlly tackled. The West now admits that s state of society in which vast 
quantities of food grains sic destroyed while large sections of the populstioor starve, 
must stand self-condemned. That the blight of unemployment should no longer Im 
allowed to undermine social life is now generally recognised. Miss Francea 
Parkins, Secretary of Labour In the U. S* A. tersely put the problem of unemploy- 
menl before the International Labour Oonference in New York In the following 
words, ’’Every country at war now knows that unemployment is man-made and 
can be unmade by man. Faced by the necessity of mobilising all of our 
resources for purposes of destraotion we have realised Uist man-power is among 
tbs scarcest of all resources. Man-made unemployment ought not to exist and 
need not exist in the post-war world.*’ 

The realisation that unemployment • can be eliminated is by no means 
enough. Ways and means have to be devised by which this objective can foe 
achieved. . And this is a vary difficult problem. War-time demonstration of the 
effeotlveness of governmental action In mooilising economic resources for a specific 
purpose may have strengthened the case for its continuance in peace in order to 
solve the immediate problems of readjaetment to which the post-war transition to a 
peace economy ie bound to give rise, as also the long-term problems of maintaining 
a high level of economic activity so as to ensure a progresstve improvement in the 
standard of living. But believers in individualist economy, while they agree that 
Government should in War-time assume wide powers of control over industry, and 
increasingly oopoern itself with its operations are nevertheless against the perpetuation 
of snoh control as a permanent principle of our economic syatem. 

In the field of international poliUbal relationship, too, we aee the same clash 
going on between the nem ideas which are emerging out of the sheer forces of 
events and conservative reaction which is still fighting back. The lessons of 
a quarter century of the experiment of the League of Nations are that no stable 
international society and consequently no ordered, sooisl progress, would be possible 
without a steady erosion of some of the sovereign rights of nations. This does not 
mean that the **nation” idea should be completely eliminated. ''Nation” does ind^ 
perform a necessary function in that It breaks up the unwieldiness of world 

g robtos and assures ewieh community that for its own interests, it will not have 
> look up to a distant and faasy world-authority. But no international peace is 
possiMe unless the ’’rig^” of nation-states are seen against the back ground of 
correlated obligations. Unle^ nationil interests hsrmtmise and merge into a higher 
cdlecUva intefest, there can be no peace or security. This ides does not sem to 
find favour with Oe Londoa. Ohamber of Commerce. In its Report on the 
G^enerof Frin^pUa 0/ a Poai-war Eewomy it has clearly stated that it cannot 
support **any schme wmeh in the economic sphere, relies npou some supra- 
uatioaal authority (whioh in prao^ must mean the most powerful uation or 
natloni^to dictate to the weaker nationa what* their internal economic policy shall 
be.” The Ohaftber '*the Uigest measurca of 

^between will be taalised when fear el finenoiar and oeonomie 

atlon f rom ontikte ta it left enlNy fm to 

cooperate or not aooordbig to ill own wirini, Ihi esient of that eo-opeitoioa aim 
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Mill ^ WHtpentioa Mn be awmAaiid Um lOMdttog.aeMOinia «oniM» MMid, 
tttoali MtioD MBttnoM to ut Moordiog to ita ovn will. 

V Iwdaad, at thia ttaga of du wat. ncdwdy can poaiiUy be in a poidtiM totoif 
Itoir tUe ecH^ieratiott u to be brought ab<mt. Surely there le a great danger ttM 
w io«oa!M oo-opermitOQ mtj in prnotioe menu nutonomy for Iho grontet powii^ 
whSo involving ooerdon of vmrying dngroM for tiio lestw onoo. It follows from 
this that nations lika India cannot solvo tbs post-war problem sithwr of tbmnsdvm 
or of the world at large nnlasa they aeqnire the capacity to resist ooereion when it 
is attempted by otlmrs and to offer effective co-operation where it is genoinelj 
solioiteda Up till now Asia with the ezoeption of Japan has played but a anbov- 
dioate role in world problems. But It is as likely as it is desirable that the oentio 
of gravity will gradually shift from the West to the Bast. We have grown so 
accustomsd to Europe's dominance over the world that we may often be inclined 
to Msume this as part of a natural order of things. Yet, if seen in the tme 
historioai perspective, this has probably been only a transitory phase the basia of 
which has been iteadily undermined amce the close of the last century. For more 
than a century Asia has been the unhappy hunting-ground of European imperla- 
liem, but lately she has been in a atate of active ferment. Within a few deoadea, 
Japan was transformed from a feudal into an industrial country and she spe^ily 
acquired for herself the status of a Great Power. Ohina, which waa considered leas 
than ten years ago as incapable of organising an orderly Government, has by ffvs 
yesrs of dauntless, if unequal, struggle for freedom, greatly improved her political 
status. Again, under our very eyes we have seen the astonishing experiment whtoh 
has tnroea a backward, semi-oriental country like the Soviet Union into a first- 
olasa world power. India, too. has been pulsating with new ideas and waking up 
to the political issues, intensely conscious of her vast potential iUes. 

The contribution that Asia can make to any future world equilibrium ii 
receiving increasing emphasis. In an interesting volume entitled Problema of 2960 
Mr. Colin Clark observes that it ia evident that "the whole equilibrium depends 
ou the economic development of the Asiatic countries, particularly India and China, 
and their emergence as consumers of foodstuffs and importers of capital.’’ Mr. 
Clark is of the opinion that the Asiatic countries should be large importers of 
capital for undertaking their industrial development, and that this capital outflow 
will materially contribute towards the maintenance of equilibrium in Europe and 
America. Mr. Clark also realises that in order to allay the suspicion of a domina- 
tion by big European and financial interests to which tlfis influx of foreign capital 
into Asiatic countries may give rise, it is necessary that. Europe and America 
should concede to the Asiatic people the same political and economic righta which 
they claim for themselves, so that Asiatic nations may be left free to choose their 
own form of Government and mould their own social and economic life. This lut 
point is very important : these Asiatic countries could offer their co-operation sod 
make any real contribution only as equals. A good measure of equality in the 
political and economic spheres is really a oonditiou precedent of the desired co- 
operation of Asia by which it is hoped to maintain equilibrium in the world. 

I, for one, feel that in the peace settlement and reconstruction which will 
follow the cessation of the war, it would be prsoUcslly impossible for Europe and 
America to withhold such rights from dspendent Asiatic countries. This is not a 
pious hope, but a conviction based on tbs logic of circumstances as they aye 
moving to-day. There Is a significant dilTerence between World War I and World 
War II, ao far as the Asiatio dependenoiea are concerned, which must make a vital 
diffbrsDoe to the fate of these countries, after this War as compared with the 
results of the last War.. The geographical fooua of the last War was in Wssterw 
Europe and in the Atlantic. In World War II. on the other hand, the focua of 
action in Weetem Europe and the Atlantic and the Mediterranean does not dominate 
the War as a whole. Far from it It is no donbt true that in the last Wav 
there wae fighting in some of the colonies or dspendsnoiss ; bnt neither the eoniie 
nor the outeome Pt World War I waa determined by the eolopial factor and even 
a&er the war, the world remained e world In which hundreds of mUlions of panle 
eontinusd to be collectively owned bf tlm peoples of a few, privileged oonntriM > 
In the present war the Colonies or at any rate the so<*oallsd baekwaid opuntrioi 
like Bttssla and Ohina, which the ’’Buperfer” Wsateni eoontriss have so far biei 
eoenetbmed to look down upon or patronise, are not only fating for dAmoeiMff' 
bnt t^ have with eonepleiione aadease insisted oevefnliy plannM ag mig l ao 
d^ted Of fkb most eentvii&ed oevsnunmita, eentoottiiig tiie moil,lil|^l7 rndbillM 



EDtrOATIONAL FBOQBBBB SI nroiA I sagfoh-- 

liidiiftriAl tytlemf ill Ean^ Slid Ari« mpeetlTdy* In f«e^ two iBonntrlai wfaioh 
the West hid nerer oeoepted m demoeraolee ire now half of the Big Four of the 
demoeratlo Ganee and, in aotnal fighting, the deeieive half. Nor can the Intel- 
Ikenee and effidenoy of the Ohinese and the Bneeiana be any longer qneetloned 
idter die witoniehing display th^ hare ^ren of thdr ability in fighting aggression. 
The iinplieations m all this after the war are sure to be fsroreaebing and oom- 
pelling for the *1iidvanoed” conotries. Oonsider, again, the possibilities in respect 
of India. The enormous contributions that India is making in men and in 
matedal for the defence of the Near East, Eg^pt and of the soil of India must 
snake a tremendous difference. Victory, in such a situation, would rdse at once 
questions that cut to the heart of a war against aggressioD, a people’s war. The 
question of India’s freedom will have an irresistible moral force behind it For 
nothing could be more anomalous than to suggest that a country like India would 
be fighting for no better cause than to avert the danger of a threatened submission 
to a newly born imperialism simply to remain in her present bondage. The 
democratic countries, professing to fight for the upholding and maintenance of 
democracy, can no longer justify the' continuance of collective ownership of one 
people by another which would be a complete negation of democracy itself. The 
colonising countries would find themselves confronted ‘With the same situation in 
which America found herself at the time of the American Civil War, namely, that 
a country could not remain half slave and half free. The ouestion which for 
the society of Abraham Lincoln’s America was one of individual slaves and 
individual slave-owners is to-day, for the society of the world, a question 
of the collective ownership and the collective bondage of the colonial order. India 
and Ohina between them contain a population of nearly 850 million knd if to this 
were added the populations of Burma, British Malaya, Thailand, French -Indo-China 
and other Asiatic dependencies, the total would be approximately one billion people, 
which is nearly half the total population of the world. These are the peoples who, 
although involved in a war **for the preservation of democracy’*, do not enjoy any 
democracy, or, at any rate, none of them, Ohina not excepted, have full unimpaired 
sovereign^. Liberation from an undemocratic and anti-democratic Japan would 
mean little to these countries if the old and obsolete colonial system of ownership 
of men by men were to continue. But the circumstances, as I have tried to 
indicate, would be far too compelling for the Western democracies to retain these 
dependencies after the war and to look upon and treat one-half of the world's 
population, as no more than valuable chattels recovered from the enemy. 

The increasingly important role which India along with other- Asiatic countries 
will play in the post-war reconstruction should make us conscious of the heavy 
responsibilities that we shall have to shoulder. We in India, stand on the thre- 
•hold of great changes. Politically we are fast approaching a self-governing stage. I 
do not think the political goal we all have been striving for can be 
denied to us after the war, This means that in future refashioning of the 
world, we shall have to make our own contribution. At the same time we shall 
also have to bend our energies to an all-round development and rehabilitation of 
this great land of ours. India is a land of many paradoxes. The most tragic of 
them is that a land so richly endowed with natural resources should be stncken 
with such appalliDg poverty. A reoonstruotion of our socio-economic structure is 
urgently callra for in harmony with the trend of developments in the rest of the 
world. Id the economic sphere, we must work towards a more rational balance 
between our agriculture and industry. Agriculture will have to be placed ou a 
Boientifio basis, and the industrial progress will have to be greatly accelerated so 
that we may ensure ipt our people a life free from want and fear and secure the 
necessary material basis for an adequate cultural life. As long as war cannot be 
ruled out, a highly developed industrial organisation is indispensable also to ensure 
national safety, lodustnaliiAtlon is but a part of the more comprehensive task of 
wvitaliaing our socio-^nomio structure, bide by side there must be a reorien- 
tation of our educational system so that we may be provide^ with that quality of 
personud which alone can sustain this re-vitalised system. Whatever may be the 
aotufd form this work of reoonstruotion takes, there can be little doubt that it will 
be inspired by some of the new ideas in the eoonomie sphere that are slowly but 
surely gaining ground. And the fundamental idea should be to gear our eoooomio 
maohtne to the economies of plenty and the eoonomios of leisure. The economics 
of plenty and of leisnre oao, however, be built only on tbe basis of wdl-thoughtout 
planning. Our obfeotive should be to aeeore plafined abundanee. 

Wise eeouomio plaiiiiUig requim au atmeapheie of poUtloal oo^operattoii aa 



*#3 itiES MAsm tmimnrt cxnitoaAno^ 4it 

Wli^ tlie differant nttionf. If our object !• to Mean work, fbod, MoiM ood the 
Moiiiinm of mcoDoble comforto of bodj ood mind for everjr bod& we auiil Mit 
loi whet le oilled wetfere economlos. Ktoi befoie the wer, peo^e hid bMaM 
liliEiilier with the idee of the economioe of pleotj. Hie greet depreeeion hed robbed 
the old ecoDomice of eoeroity of ell ite deceptive raHonab, But theoke to the wer* 
tune ezperimente in economic orgenicetion. the economioe of plenty hes now been 
ihorn of ite former Utopieniem. If everybody een hove e Job in wer even to the 

a t of over-work end ecercity of lebour why ehould it be otherwiee in pence t 
b ie the queetion that egitetee every mind. It ie now reooguieed that ell tiiel 
we now need to end poverty in the midet of plenty ie orgenieetion, planning end 
the enereetic purenit of well-defined teak in an atmoaphere of aocial goodwill and 
good underetanding among all olaasee. Goodwill cornea only of a clear under* 
atanding and acceptance of the ideal of aocial juatlce and of ita practical deductiona. 

And here it la that, in this age of large-scale political and economic orga- 
nisation, we stand in urgent need of re-defining acme of our old concepts, e. p, the 
concept of liberty as the corner stone of our democratic faith. We cannot define 
liberty without reference to the positive oonditiona that nourish it. The negative 
concept of liberty as ^Haisaez-faM* or *1et roe alone** is replaced by the positive 
concept of **give me a chance**, a chance to all for self-expression. The fact is that 
economic developments which could not possibly have been anticipated when our 
political forma took shape, have created confusion and uncertainty in the working 
of the agencies of popular government and thus have subjected democratic 
institutions to a basic strain. The most serious danger facing society to-day is that 
individualism, masquerading in the guise of the ^'rights of man*’, “liberty** etc., 
may be carrira to a point fatal to social cohesion and to economic progress* We 
need to-day a new individual -an individual not in the pattern of the nineteenth 
century but an individual integral with the underlying social trends of a planned 
industrial civilisation. 

Our yuun^men must thfia shed false ideas and expectations. The social and 
economic order is so shaking under the influence of the growing political eonsoi* 
ousnesa of the common mees of people that we would do well to anticipate in the 
future a considerable narrowing of the disparities in respect of opportunities and 
incomes. This will no doubt be a welcome development. But as a necessary 
oorollacy of this development, the opportunities for amassing huge wealth, not to 
speak of amassing it quickly, will become fewer. The material aspirations of our 
youngmen, however talented, should be somewhat temi)ered by the accepted 
standards In our country as also by the needs of a more planned economic develop- 
ment. Great disparities of wealth would disappear as indeed they should. That 
will be the case as much for the great industrial and financial nations like Great 
Britain and the United States ; as for poor undeveloped countries like China and 
India, though for different reasons. In the esse of the former the heavy weight 
of war debts and the changes which the war is bringing shout in their ospitsl 
equipment together with the upsurge of democratic sentiment in their economio 
sphere will compel the state to direct its policies to the collective good of all rather 
than to the well-being of a particular class. Countries like India and China, 
however, have reached a position in which progress would be possible only if 
efforts are directed to the well-being of large sections of the messes end not to the 
large profits of a few. You nave only to take a broad view of our present 
economic position and the trends of industrial development during the last decade 
or so, to realise that the scope for industrialisation, regarded merely as an avenue 
for investing surplus capital and as a source of profit for a small class of investors 
is extremely narrow, even if it is no| alt^ether non-existent. There can be no 
great increase in national wealth unless there is an all-round increase in prodnetive 
activity. And India has reached the stage when such increase can only result from 
large-scale planning. 

I trust von see the bearing of all this in your personal lives. If there are 
no careers of the get-rich-quick millionaire open to you, if the ordinary jobs that 
will suffice to keep body and soul together are to flow only from the co-operatiTe 
efforts of the entire nation, then does it not follow that success and happineae of 
your lives depend on the development of that capacity for intelligent, purposive 
oo-operation in the absence of which the naitop has hitherto been languial^g 
politically and economically ? And what I want to stress most before jou to*de7 
m the present context is thet the espacitv for co-opereilon, of which 1 have Been 
speaking, is as important for using the freedom once it is won, es for eotnally 
winning it. I do dot want to dilate here on our special political problems* 
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AtlbooglL QBiortaiiatelyf beotme of 11m hilm jo Mtoia m §mmm% Mwmi Om 
Uidm 01 loto oeiiiioi tm <»e fIdA ittd tte WMl^ oUwr, tkm !• « 

i to i o mftte in the jpmitieal life of the eonotrj with the eonieqnenoe Ont improfement 
fo Indie’e jpoUfieel etotae remeiDe in eb^eoce doriiig the w«r, 1 / lor mj tMWt, iin 
quite oertam in mj mind that the end of the war tee Indie free and-^yea^nnited 
too, end edmitted to her legitimate pteee among the netioim ol the world. To 
denerve diet freedom not in the aenee of receiving epprecledve notee from 
petroniaing foreignera but in the aenee of bdog able to nee it to the permanent 
adventMe of onr own people and of mankind in general, that ia the pmlem to 
which the thoughta ana attention of oar youth ahould be incieaaiiig^y devoted. 

The aneoeMful working of the new democratic institutiona which are growing 
m in our country will again make new demands on the qualities of our pecnde. 
Ine virtues that will be needed moat are tolerance and intelleetuahdtaciphiie. 
Unfortunately* our aooiety ia largdy aeciionaUaed and our civic life ia vitiated by 
eommunaliam and intolerance. An a country where 80 to 90% of the people are 
illiterate, demagogic politicians can easily play upon the maeaea and thus hamper 
the auocmfnl working of democratic inatitutions. But the moat unfortunate part 
of it to that even educated people often allow themeelves to be carried away on the 
erneta of emotion. IVe are faced with the curioua phenomenon that persona who 
ean ba rational in the highest degree witbh regard to what may be called neutral 


Thus great maasea of men may be moved by irrelevant .emotiouB, dead political 
shibboletha or outmoded patterna of thought which are not in the least congrnent 
with existing aocial and economic realities and thus create a problem of social and 
pditical maiadjuatment of the first magnitude. 

To give a decent burial to old prdudices and sectional loyalties is, I want 
you to remember, the first task of youth. It ia for the young to resist the discords 
that ahortosighted persona of an earlier generation had oeen fomenting and to 
taka a hand In the education of our illiterate masses to a new sense of thdr 
responsibilities as the demos of a newly*born nation and to a recognition of the 
party they must play in firmlv cementing the bond of nationhood that holds 
together the diverse races and peoples of the vast sub-continent that is India. 
Dnless we succeed in creating this feeling of oneness and a strong conviction and 
fervour about our fundamental unity in the midst of diversities, we cannot expect 
India to attain to the fulness of her stature or to achieve the all-round develop- 
ment and proper recognition* of her place in the comity of nations. 

There is one other point which I would like to emphasise in connection with 
our freedom and our future. 1 would like you all to realise that India’s future 
hangs on an allied Victory. We stand or fall with the Allied Mations. Let there 
be no mistaking about this, no false notions or perverted thinking. 

I hope, my young friends, I have been able to give you a fair picture of the 

f reat epoch of reconstruction and regeneration which is opening out before you. 

have deliberately refrained from ofiering ;^ou any advice in the usual moralistic 
vein, but have endeavoured to give you an idea of the great tasks and the funda- 
mental sooial problems which will confront your generation. We are turning over 
a new chapter in our national life ; and future, both in the national and 
international field, is charged with immense poesibilities, if only we would face 
it with clear vision, intelligent planning and bard work. In this great task, the 
role ol leadership will fall upon you. For it to for you, young men and women, to 
hold and shape the new world. 

Graduates of the|CniverBity, I think I have said enough about the general 
problems and questioiis which are exercising and wUl» in the near future, exercise 
your minds, and make large demands on your intelligence, efficiency, integrity and 
idealism. It now only remains for me to congratulate you very heartily, before I 
eloie, on your splendia achievements and on the degrees and distlbotions awarded 
to you at ttis Oonvocatlon. I have no doubt that in the world that awaits you 

id Mtme proTe 
idd to it. good 

bUBO ud nputation. I wMi Moh ime of yoa a fall meHnn of ineoeH ia }oai 
nqicettTo aplieNa. OtaduatM, my aiaotto good wUiM panoe yoa ia Om widic 
voild iato whldi ycm an imt tt^i^ 


^ki^iarb Muslim University Convocatitill 

Byed AMhd Ails^s Addrem 

She foUowbg is the text of the Cbnvooetion Addreek delivered et the 
Miwrh MuMm University by Syed Abdul Asiz Berrieter-et-Law (Patee} 
OB the 13lh Febniarj. 1943. 

I do think I can do bettei then begin this address with an ezpresaioa ot 
my profound sense of gratitnde to His Exalted Highness the Niaam and to the 
authoridea of the University at whose initiative Mis Exalted Highness was pleased 
to ask me to deliver this Convocation Address. 1 accepted the gracious invitation 


Hyderabad to Aligarh as 1 could not suppress or restrain my desire to place my 
humble services at your disposal and enjoy the privilege and pleasure o( participa* 
‘ ‘ ‘‘'hi* ‘ 




m ALtOABH HOBLIH tJNlVBBBm OeNVOOATtON t 

fbrloro Mid firleiidf«it» feftllitd tli needlfor modern adoontlon to meet the reqidremente 
of the times end the trensoendeat importenee of enltifstlng m tapedor intelleet 
e^ l^h diMftcter whieh would eneble hts countrymen to recoyw the lost gronnd 
end teid e decent, useful end en honouieble life. A country cen be conquer^ but 
its culture end cherscter, if seved from sub}ugstion end cnltiveted further, cen do 
more then meke up for the defieieney end can one day xesssert themseWes. 

Sir Syed perhaps aimed at or dreamt of the day when Muslims end Hindus 
would proauce fine eod sufficient materials for a man of extraordinary personality, 
soundnesst sobriety, foresight, courage and independence like Mr. Jinnao, to lead 
and guide the Muslims, and a man of saintly simplicity, high ideals, shrewdness 
and proverbial patriotism, like Mr. Gandhi, to lead and guide the Hindus. It must 
also nave been hoped that such two leaders would not vanish from the scene before 
effecting a union for common purposes between their respective communities which 
have, by their vei^ magnitude, importance and other characteristics, acquired the status, 
notions and ambition of a nation conceived in a right spirit. Sir Syed’s dream of 
producing such materials is about to be translated into a reality mainly by the plan 
he promulgated. In the execution of that plan, intended for the light and learning 
of youth, the contribution made by Hyderabad was of immense value. 

^ough, between 1875 and 1917, this Aligarh Muslim institution was 
honoured by the visits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
several Indian Princes, many Viceroys and Governors, many notables and His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan, yet the authorities, the staff, and the students 
oi the Aligarh OolTege longed for a visit by the Nizam. His Exalted Highness 
Nawab Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Nizam of Hyderabad snd'Berar, first 
honoured the (College by^his visit in 1918 -and all those connected with this national 
institution felt happy and proud on that occasion. With this increased interest 
in the Aligarh Ooilege and later in the University, His Exalted Highness’s patro- 
nage knew no bounds. He continually enhanced bis contributions till the non* 
recurring grants, made from time to time, amounted to over 20 lakhs and the 
permanent recurring grant to 61,000 a year. Only a few weeks ago, he was pleased 
tCL sanction a grant of a lumpsum of 15,U00 for air and technical training and of 
10,000 for the current year towards its recurring expenses as part of his vast 
contributions to the successful prosecution of the war. Being deeply concerned in 
the welfare of the students and believing in the necessity and value of cultivating 
a proper sense of proportion, balanced judgment and discipline, His Exalted High- 
ness seqt recently, in a letter to your Yice>Cbancellor, a gracious Message to the 
students of this University in appreciation of their conduct during the rebellious 
and repulsive outbursts ox August last when some impulsive, misguided and short- 
sighted youth sullied their own names by acts of folly and crime at the expense of 
their own country. The Message went on to say 

*1 ask you to let the students know what I have written to you in this 
nonneotion and say that I have every hope that they will continue to wow good 
conduct in future as well, specially at a time when India is passing through 
troublous times, and that perseverance and manly character are the chief necessary 
factors to combat the evil forces that are unfortunately rampant in the country ; 
so it Is all the more necessary that we should overcome them by our sagacity or 
prudence at all costs. 

trust the students will listen to my advice given in their own interests.*’ 
Your worthy Vice-Ohaiioellor, Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, the staff and the 
students, all deserve to be congratulated on this achievement. The Muslim students 
have, in the matter of their attitude towards the war, given a similar lead to the 
student community just as their eldeqif under the guidance of Mr. Jinnah, have 
given a lead to the masses and all classes of Muslims who, in spite of whatever 
grievances they may have against the British Government, have not only refrained 
from doing anything which,, might embarrass them in the prosecution of the war 
but ' have also, both directly and indirectly, made immense contributions to its 
succmful prosecution. If the Muslim League has not officially announced its 
whole-hearted support of the war effort it is perhaps for the fear, so it appears, 
that H may be misunderstood as being satisfied with the policy and declarations of 
the Britii& Government in respect of the future of the Muslims of India. All the 
same, Muslims are doing all tney can within thdr means and power to save India 
tcom the Japanese and Uie Germans, not fbr British Imperialism but for Hindus 
and Muslims themselves and for all the o^r inhabitants of this vast sub-continent, 
They can, provided thjsy unites secure power and independence and yet arrange to * 
ppmain In the Brim OontUnonwealdi of Nations with the impm^t advantage 
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Midi tliey could oontinne to enjoy of pvoper defeaea aaninct foidin 
Indto cnnsot poBsem an efficient end enffieient Army. Navy end Air 
tdng time to come. 

Thie leads me to review very brt^y ^e present sitnatlon. both intemal mvm 
tttemat. Twelve months have rolled by since this Univerdty held its last OonTOca* 
tion— twelve months of the cataclysmic conflict whidi ureatened to destroy sB 
that die Univmities of the world have stood for since the days when fifuslim 
learning kept alive the flickering emblems of European civilisation. Think of ^e 
early days of 1942 when the barbarous Nazi hordes were forging their way to the 
Oaucasiis, ihrratening India’s frontiers from the north, when Rommel’e foresa* 
Uien so invincible, were knocking at the gates of Alexandria and when the Japanese^ 
possessing all the advantages of years of preparation, were menacing the eastern 
coast of India. Think how, during thete twelve months, the tide has turned, how 
the smiter has been smitten in the Caucasus, how Rommel has sought safety In 
flight from Libya, surrendering men, munidons and territories, bow the Japanese 
have been repulsed in New Qtiinea and forced to remain on the defensive In Burma 
and on other fronts, how Statin’s *Gitv of Steel,’ melted by the Are and fury of 
ruthless Fascist forces and consecratea by the blood of the Red Army, has already 
begun to see new buildings and works on the site of the old to commemorate the 
heroism, valour, sacrifice and patriotism of the Russians who cleared Stalingrad 
inch by inch of the invading hordes. There is much beneath ^e cryptic announce- 
ment made the other day from Berlin that the battle of Stalingrad is over 1 The 
rising sun of victory of the United Nations can now be seen clearly above the 
horizon and 1 am particularly thafikful that I am able to address you t(May when 
this great struggle for freedom and civilisation has, at last, entered upon its final 
and victorious stage. 

It ia a far cry from the days when a handful of eager students of the art 
of healing gathered round a bubbling spring in the south of Italy and made the 
University of Salerno and when another batch of enthusiastio students of the 
Roman Law congregated in Bologna^a far cry even from the daya of the 
foundation of the Universities oi Oxford, Oarobridge, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna— to the establishment of the University of Aligarh which has not completed 
even a century of its existence. Nay, no sister University in India has yet attained 
that age. Nevertheless, our Universities may well teach what the fundamental 
ideals of a University should be to the older Universities in the totalitsrian States 
where the humanistic ideals of old have been superseded by anti-social ideals, where 
Universities are mare tools in the hands of tb^ Dictators of the hour, where 
teachers and pupils are but pawns in the hands of educational and propaganda 
ministries aiming at control of thought and regulation of reason by the regimenta- 
tion of studies and the suppression of free opinion. For us, happily, the University 
is still, as in Great Britain and in the United States of America, except perhapa for 
occasional and brief lapses, the citadel of Truth, the bulwark of civilisation, the 
home of that freedom of the spirit which is true liberty— liberty to think, liberty 
to speak and liberty to teach.— and which recognises only one limitation, namely, 
that even the fullest independence has its honest and becoming limits, limits 
placed by comtnonsense, right feeling and respect for the sentiments and opinions 
of others. The end of all service according to Hindu philosophy if 1 have undsr- 
Bto^ it rightly, is the realisation of the unity of all things that exist and the 
highest ideal of culture is self-discipline and self-realisation, enabling one to 
further the universal life of which one Is an integral part. The Islamic conception 
of man’s mission is also the same. The brotherhood of man and the realisation of 
unity in diversity are the cardinal principles of our faith as preached by our 
Prophet ( Peace be on him I ) and taughf by Islamic saints, mystics, poets and 
philoeo^ers. Islam insists on and emphaBlses the Unity of God and the service 

®*“^“thiB doctrine of Unity and to the efforts hitherto made towards lie 
reidlBation, the greatest harmr has be^ Sf 

preached in Europe since the end of the last GrMt War. Many ^ve indeed a 
horror of that word. It has been so overworked, so abused and exploited ^at one 
wishes it could be expunged from the dictionsry of all who jmve at heart 
eauee of universal brotherhoca and the progreae of humanity# Indwd,^ almost r. all 
the political and economic ills that die world has auffered and is suireno|; bornim 
that have culminated in the devasUting etruggle now shakinx Um vw iou^tl|oa 
of cWiltzatloD, can be traced to that perverted view of natlon^ism wrl^ lias 
vitlidefl international relationship for the laat two decides. One ^ Hie most 



^ " ALIGiBH UmUU VKltmBlTf OQNTOGAXION [ 

4iplafmblo «4HMieqtt«iM of snob ii«tlo«aUm hai bitn tba mqiid of ipoo offojpuioi. 
lb Earopa, U m$ abttiefed the fandeme&tal dootrine of bnauialtv. It will, I Imt, 
have the lame dieefetroae reealte in India unleae we reaoWe to do OFerytmng io 
oof power to remain true to oar high traditioiie. to hold hint to the true idei^ ond 
purpoee of a Uoireraity, to ehow liberty at work ooder the teetndnlL impoeed by 
edMleelpHne and to eiteure that the atadenta who hare paaaad oat and will paaa 
pot from tbia Unireraity aod other Uniyeraitiea in tbia country will demonatrate to 
the world that» while demanding and finding a happy home lor Moalima and 
leoTlng a happy home to Bindua and while olalmlng that each portion ahoold be 
gorerned aoeording to each commanity*a ideaa, both can live io abiding bonde of 
brotherhood, 

Tbia bringa na to tfie polidcal differeneea which now divide the two eommnni- 
tiea, diiferenoea which have, during recent yeara, taken auch a aerlooe turn that it 
ia iMred that the union of the two ulider an agreed conaUtution and i^Uoularly 
under one prepared by a Oonatitnent Aecembly auoh aa ia enviaaged in certain 
quartera ia practically impoaaible. On the one hand, Htndua demand independence— 
independence which will, ao Mualima auapMt or rather believe, not be real bat will 
place Hindua in a poaition of domination over the Mualima and other 
minority commanitiea with the help or connivance of the Britiah who would be 
kept in Indie particularly for thla parj)oae. On the other hand. Mualima 
demand a diviaion of India into Hiudn India and Mualim India. The Muslim 
point of view, as repeatedly put forward, ia that any declaration transferring 
power to an oligarchy whose authority ia fundamentally ohallenged cannot be 
maintained even with the help of Britifdi bayonets. Irrespective of the conaidera- 
tion that the Indian States wilt not recogniae a devolution of Paramountoy to 
other hands or suffer a diminution Instead of enhancement of their atatua and 
power, the opposition of so large a minority aa a hundred million Musalmaiie 
roust rule out any purely Hindu variety of independence. Aa regards the Muslim 
demand for Pakistan, this ia not the place to examine it in detail. I should, 
however, like to point out that the proposal appears to be opposed by people who 
do not appear or care to understand or dtacusa its nature and implications. The 
Muslima aaaert that the solidarity and integrity of India will become certain and 
real more by facing facta and admitting truths than by mere eeotimental slogans 
auch aa **No vivisection.” The demand has been put forward by a great aod 
important community, a community which, to Bay the least, cannot be ignored. 
So, let it be dlaoussed dispasaionately in all Its important beariogi by representatives 
of ibi supporters and of its opponents in a friendly conference. If they get together 
in the right apirit they may come to the conclusion that real unity, strength and 
aididarity depend on au allocation of areae on some such lioea. It might appear 
strange to some that I should expect strength and solidarity resulting from 
division and aeparation. But a little reflection will show that the relationship of 
Hindus, and Muslima in India is like that of two brothers who, living under one 
roof, find themselves at variance in regard to different matters and on the verge of 
hostility, but who, once they have independent eatabliBhroents of their own, find 
tMr relationship more cordial as a result of which they unite together in the 
common bond of affection for their parents and other members of the family. 
B^m what I can see, Muslims appear to have crossed the Rubicon and burnt 
their boat; their aim appears fixed, their oourse marked out, they mean to proceed 
according to their plans, not to enorosoh upon the rights of others but to secure 
their own. to live their own lives, le It wise, is Ft practical politics to shout 
**Qult India” or ^Akhand Hindustan,” and fritter away energiee in the pursuit of a 
wiIl-o’*the-wisp, instead of concentrating on setUement with the Muslima and taking 
concerted and sustaiue# action to acaiev6 it 7 No compromise can be made with 
truth but political adjustments can be made aod the longer thie is delayed the 
greater will be the loss and embarrassment io the country in general and to the 
majority in particnlar. 

^ X am afraid we have drifted into the dense forest of polities. Whether 
University students should plunge into that forest during their aoholaatic period ie a 
queatioh on which there exieta considerable dlfferenoe of opinion. I have always 
held the view that active partic^iation by atudente in any pditioal programme m 
humful to them and tq their country by exceeaea they may ^commit ur excited 
passion end by distraction from their atndlea whioh it is their first duty Io attend 
to exclusively and laborioudy« But in o aialiona] oriaii like the present and in the 
difh»ttU timm through even itudeuta^ gmn op* atadenta, 

my have to do moi^ thw wiMit tNf m it la ofly right that yon 
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yonnelTH ia praUenM tdMNt MtfiRi of 

I »ddi«M » fm wordii pnttcalarly to th« lady Iti^ta f Madfit^O^ 
SS t « fv * 1 ** *" ^ •dooationml, nltgiona and doBNOtla 

position statna secured by Islaialc laws and injunoltalli ii 
^ Holy Quran to women. The riffhts of women, protect^ and reoMitlssd ## 
Ibkim. centuries ago, are yet denied to women in other countriesrin eli oiSMf 
leUgions and by many Governments. Muslim women are equal, sTsn superfoif in 
nmy respects, to men. They are in no way inferior. Fields ol activitiM ham 
of eourse, to be diTtded according to suitability, character of worh. and the uatdlM 
ad^tages and dieadvantagea of the sex. Among the learned and Ulented ladlis 
of Mecca and Medina in the time ojf our Proimet ( Peace be on him 1 ), let me 
mention only a few, who provide shining examples, some of whom were membtti 
of the Prophet’s own family, like Hnzrat Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and 
the wife of Hazrat Ali. tihe was renowned for her saintliness and high inlelleetoal 
attainments. ^ Hazrat Zainab, the grand'-daughter of our Prov^het and a aiater of 
Hazrat Husain, the martyr of Kerbala, was a most courageous and cultured 1idy« 
Hazrat Ayeaha, the daughter of Hazrat Abu Bakr and the wife of our * Prophet, 
once led au armv into battle. 

In the heyday of Muslim rule, there were no fewer than six thousand lady 
Doctors in Spain. Think of the ladies of your own country ; Gulbadao B$xlo 
Begum, one of the most erudite scholars* who was the daughter of the Emperor 
Bapur ; Salima Sultana, an accomplished and scholarly princess, closely lelstea to 
the Emperor Humayun ; Nur Jaban, the celebrated wife of the Eperor Jehsmyir, 
possessing not only the charms of beauty but a high cultural infiuence due to her 
talents and her knowledge of Arabic and Persian literature. Think also of Mumtss 
Mahal, the beloved wife of Shab Jahan and the lady of the Taj. renowned not only 
for her beauty. but also for her literary attainments. Zaibun Nisa, the Emperor 
Autangzeb’s cultured, scholarly and accomplished daughter was the authoress of 
interesting books and no mean poet. All the daughters of the Emperor Aurangaeb 
were highly educated. In our own days we have the modern counterparts of these 
distinguished women of Muslim India and it befits^be occasion that we etioald at 
this moment recall the revered memory of your first Chancellor, Her Highness the 
late Begum of Bhopal. There are also the Princess Abida Bultan, the Heir-AppareDt 
of Bhopal, Her Highness the Begum of Hampur, Her Highness the Princess of 
Berar and the Princess Nlloufer of Hyderabad who. not to mention other noble 
and notable ladies iu our community, have by tbeir high education, culture and 
ability been the source of great strength and service to our society. 

Permit me to repeat here what 1 said at the conference of the All*India 
Muslim Btudents Federation at Calcutta in December, 1937 .'-"Many problema ate 
crying for solution. If your elders and old men have not been able to aohierve 
much, it is expected that Muslim youths will soon be able to remedy the baok- 
wardnesB of their community and co-operate with others in sll mstters cslcnlated 
to advance the prosperity and happiness of the people generally. But if old men 
are too slow and cautious, young men are too rash and headstrong. If the former 
have achieved little and have been dilatory, thejatter, unless properly guided 
checked, may, by a revolutionary method, ruin even that little which haa fawen 
achieved. A happy medium must therefore be looked for if rapid progress without 

much risk is to be made,” ... . , , ^ 

“There are two methods which can be employed in Baking aolutipn of variona 
evils. The one U called direct, the other indirect. The direct method rwea with 
blind fury at the obstacle and usually, hdla. The IndirMt me^od ^neidera wiifs 
and mcai, limitatioiia. and takes the shortest ^th by g(dng the longest way 

round. The indirect method ought to appeal to Muslim students w^ possssa a 
high order of intellect and would leave nothing to chMce and foroclty. _ _ ^ 
1 had on that occasion further mentioned the following few wings whl sli 1 
thought Muslim students should dp: 

a prayer to Providence as Muslims. Secmidly, never retiie for ttu night hMkett t 
aayu^ your prayers. The beauties of these two prayers, apart torn l^>e ^ itopd r l^ae 
iHothenw be most fully realised by lisleuing to cw remembeiing the 
•ang in chorus by birds wbd rise before the Bun ^ •?§ AiiSS 

- * when they retire for the night as .If they offeia thdr intoim rf 


to the lor what Hiey have had and for what they wfto jete%;g|i. 

wSSly. learn and practise plidn and mihpie^princif^^ of religion, 
imiMtad rituals^ under^wUki» and superatidaua belieie sad 
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iMdti ft list ftf Um ftzlfttlng toeiftl ftod relie^m outtomi ftiid wi|w out Uie 
imd hftrmftfl ft&d retslD Uia ntefiil ones. Jlfthly, toke ft vom or niftka ft idlftiiia 
sftioladon tbftt ftftef cdtnpletiiig your eda<»itioii those of you who fftll to get info 
ierrioe or enter immedifttely eny profeeeion or bueioess will set epert e ^od of 
two yenre for excIneWe ierrioe to lome public oiuee effecting the intereite of the 
Muclimi end will elweys prefer honorary end roluntary work to idleiieBi if re- 
muneifttire occupation could not be found. Out of two years eo set apart six months 
should be devoted to the acquisition of training in some work of public utility 
according to one*s taste and capacity and six months should be devoted exclusively 
to the work of organising the Mnsltm students in convenient localities. The remain- 
ing one year should be given to some other public cause.’* 

You . will pass out into the world from the portals of the University when 
India has arrived at the most critical stage in her political evolution. We would 
surely look to you to give a lead to your fellow citizens and to facilitate the 
transition to the new order. To that momentous issue the best minds in the world 
will have to be applied as soon as the present struggle ends— indeed, they should be 
applied from now onwards as everywhere people are longing (or a new and happier 
Older. But are they prepared for it, prepared to think it out and prepare to 
shoulder the task ana carry its burden ? The graduates and undergraduates of this 
and other Universities should form study circles and take up different problems of 
thfs future reconstruction according to their 4a8tes, leanings, inclinations and 
knowledge, study them intensively, and strive to examine them in all their bearings 
in order to arrive at useful conclusions, 

if we wish to profit by the experience of the past let us not forget that the 
essential condition for the building up of a new and better order is the realisation 
of wha| constitutes right relationship between man and man, class and class, nation 
and nation. In their struggle for existence people forget that not all the wealth 

and economic resources of the world would enable a nation to live in comfort unless 

it learns how to live in harmony with its neighbours. This is the lesson taught by 
the experience of the past. Wiirthe people in all parts of the world profit by it ? 
Will there be peace in the world after the aggressors of the present day are laid 
low ? Who can say 7 

So much for the perpetual strife between people and people. What about the 

a tdal struggle that goes on within the heart of every individual— the struggle 
St one’s lower self which our Prophet (Peace be on him!) has called the 

greatest crusade, 'i he problem of problems for each one of us is to turn inward and 

to conquer the baser instinclli which appear to persist despite our present day 
knowledge of science and the comparative diffusion of culture. Indeed, we find 
to-day that the worst aggressors are those who have been foremost in their mastery 
of knowledge and the sciences. Their minds are polished but not their hearts. 
They conquer dominions but they have not conquered themselves. You, my young 
friends, will not, I trust, fail to wage the great crusade enjoined by the Prohet, and 
possess a polishra heart as well as a polished mind. Nothing will help you to 
overcome the evil in you as muon as belief in religion and performance of the 
duties enjoined by it, provided rituals and superstitious practice are not made a 
sabetitute for real religion. This Uniyersity will continue to be a coveted cradle of 
culture and knowledge, but higher education in this age and particularly in this 
country is not imparted or received as an end in itself, but is a means to an end, the 
end being to earn at least a competence if not a large income. The problem of increas- 
ing unemployment of the educated classes cannot be brought nearer to any solution 
unless graduates and undergraduates turn seriously to vocational ana technical 
training and then to agri<mlmre and indnstry.. This brings me to the question of 
proficiency in the sbiences. May 1 remin c you bow backward the Muslim community 
still is In the study of science and in trade and industry ? During recent yesrs 

M oe has bsen somewhat . qnlskened. The statistics for the Mole of India 
te -n steady inorenee in the number of students but, as against a hundred 
students taking their degreea In arts, not even perhaps twenty take their degrees in 
any of the aoienoss. During hit investigations, Bir Phillip Hortog was asUmithed 
to find that anoh a zelatlvsly amall number of Muslim youths devoled themsdves 
to the study of tiie physfeal and natnral loienbes. Oontziit this with what happened 
^dnrlng the glorioni em of I^mio eulture in the eehools of Baghdad, Damasooi, 
Ooedova, Grenada, OaizOb BnlemOk Anifadniia, Is those seats Of learning every branch 
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Hid •» fdiutttiailit^ «Bd tlMi UnWmfty of HjdoiilNid «U1 

igBBoiii •» ilo 9 O 0 Di tatiliodnY lo Mi hiMroU In odnentieiii IChfiii Bthoamr Fnidan]! 
fiiiiiir woi Hie XjnlTmilf lor iwootvHdghtjenrs from 1902 to 1920, ond 

o?en oftor hti lotiimml no wm oonnoeled wita our Foreign Uoirereitiee Inlormo- 
Bon Barwa till tlio dote of hie deotiL Ho wh,o man of high prifioiploi and 
randond great eervloe nnlrereity and the etodAte, for which he will alwayo 
be renemDired with sraBtede and rei^i Dn Anandehanker Dhrur waa another 
g^ edueaBonlit ana a Sanakiit Sohoiar who waa held in hmh eateem thronghanl 
the land* «ir Ibrahim RahimtoUa waa an ardent advooaie of free and eompnfaorv 
primary edooaBon, and it waa due to hia untiring efforia that the eanae adroeatea 
by him waa ultimately aooepted by the Legialature. Another veteran eduoationial 
i waa Mr» U. R. Paranipe who took conaideraoie interest in the work of the Univer- . 
rilWt nndiminiahed till the e&d« Rao Bahadur D. G. Fadhye waa an 

CMInary Fellow from 1898 to 1919, and thereafter an Honorary Fellow till hia 
death. He waa alao eleeted a repreaentative of this Univeraity to the Bombay 
Munioipal Corporation. Dr. V. 8. Snkthankar was an Ordinary F^ow from 1928 
to 1^, and in his death Oriental Scholarship baa suatained a great loas. We 
mourn the loaa of all these comrades of bygone days ; the memory of th«r work 
and their service will abide with ua. 

The last academic year was. like ita predecessor, overshadowed bv the war. 
Th&ring the three years and more that have elapsed since September 1939 the entire 
world nas been drawn into a conflict which has been, and stiii is, waged on land, 
lea and in the air at the same time. Wiiat those years have meant, and what the 
days to come will mean in accumulated agony, loss and suffering to mankind, 
tie i^Pture historian alone will tell. Great isBiies are at stake, liiey touch the 
very roots of the great principlea on which the fabric of civilization has been built 
aft^ years of trial and struggle. We are going through anxious times. The air 
is thick with **the troubles of our proud and angry dust”. Goodwill ia paralysed, 
and hope itself is driven back upon the resources of man’s courage and upon 
feeotleetioua Biat hours aa dark nave been confronted and overcome in the 
It ia at such junctures that men have to summon all the power that ideala 
possess of altering and moulding reality. Our country has also not escaped the 

S m ecmsequenoes ol war. In the fellowship of a common service and aacrifice 
lia has taken a large share. It baa made large oontribntions to the strength 
of the Allied forces, and to the jiutput of the factories and workshops of the 
United JNations. We have not squght to shut the heart upon suffering, nor to wave 
aside the trials of this testing time ; and we share in the hope for victory. Vast 
ebimgei, political, aocial, and iiiduatrlal will take place in thf reconstruction that 
wUl come as the aftermath of the war. They will affect the future course 
educaBon in which we are deeply interested, as tliey will also affect our whole out- 
look upon life. The Univeraitiea have received a noble heritage of culture from the 
past, and the defence of that heritage, for which humanity is even now engaged 
Ui a deadly and world-wide conflict, must always be our chief concern. 

k^ucation is bound to be a very imv>ortant and effective link with the future 
of a troubled world. In India University education ia hardly a century old. Our 
own Univeraity, the second Indian Univeraity in point of time, was incorporated 
in July It came into cxiatence aa an afllilialing and examining - body after 
the model of the old London University, and continued as such till the beginning 
of this century when the Act of 1904 was paaaed. Post graduate teaching in a 
limited number of subjeeta for the m.a. degree course began some time about 1914, 
Jmd the University Bchool of Economics and Sociology was opened, the Department 
qI Boeifdogy in 1918 and Blbt of Economics: iiv 1921. We h^e to expand the scope 
m these Apartments by the appointment of additional staff for teaching apepial 
branchea of Economics and Sociology. The present Act came into force in 1928. and 
the Deptftment of Chemical Ibcbnology waa opened about 1934. It waa instituted to km 
a HnkMweenacieoeeand mduatry, in order to enable graduatpa in pure eolence 
fiitending to adopt an indusuial career to obtain the Deceasary technical Jralulng* 
The Department baa added greatly to the reputation of the Universi^, and the exml 
fox it is due to my predecessors in bflSce, to the Rev. Dr. John Mc&enzie who was 
asBOdi^ with it in Its inlttal ttsm, to Sir Yithal Chandavarkar who put it <m a 
sound working basis, and to Sir Bustom Mabani who zealously wri^ on Bia 
work of his predecessors. To of Bietti, i^d to the two Beads of the DgnsriiUjent 
have gm^ied its work, IN Hniversily l^ We htqm that the 

new building of the Matui^ of which the, foundation ^ was laid bf 

jpoUf Bit, as (ftanodiot em^ lb 1941 will tomi be les^ f or nsa ana ocoupattor» 
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*#**I •**^*?^.^ 4 ?*^*‘.'**!®"*.®* • Department of PiychplOKy and Edmatta 
aiid^a'(3op^moBt of llathematiM it alao nnder oonUmplaUon. I bane no donbt that 
brfoln ton UniTWiity eelobtatee ita eentenary it will have falfiUod a eery aabatantod 
part ^ tba^Bow pjogiammo of poat-antonate atudy and reoearoh whi<to 1 
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— ^ - not been spared by critics, some of whom are 

erarpxepaied to mnbe every fault and defect in our social and eeonomio system 
to IJnivewiiy edueaMon. We are told that we take in too many of that claas of 
students who are oaiM ^misfiis’*, that higher educatiun has led to unemployment, 
that it has not contributed anything of practical utility to the industrial life of the 
country, and that it has even leaded to produee what is called a *‘slave mentality'*. 

1 do not for one moment wish to auggeat that our system of education is faultless. 
Our XJuiversIties, like all other human institutions, have their defects. But I do 
wish to suggest that, though some part of the criticism is justified, much of it is 
exaggerated too. If oor critics mean to convey that higher eduestion does not 
ensure Jobs for our graduates, they are stating a fact, but that is different from 
aaying that it ia altogether useless. Whatever may be the controversies regarding 
education as a means to an end, it will be a sad day for our Universities when 
learning for ita own sake ceases to be held in high honour, l^ucation roust be 
considered on ita own terms and not in terms of economic utility. When we take 
itock of the reeulte and bring to bear on the question our distmssionate judgment, 
shall we not say that higher edncatioii has been a great nation ^building activity in 
the past ? If it has done nothing more than to liberalize our views and to give 
us a all”lndia outlook, it will still have deserved well of our country and our 
people, its main objectivee are intellectual and moral culture and the moulding 
of eharaotar and peraonality. It is not enough to say that education should only 
aim at producing a '‘gentleman’*. The final bloom should be s gentleroan*scbolar, 
but we cannot produce that bloom unless ii ie rooted in free sna fearless minds, 
and unless the educatloual work of our schools and ooHeges runs its normal course. 
This is not the time nor the occcsion to enter into controversial questions. We 
wish our students welt. We ask them only to realize that the University has no 
other purpose than the promotion of their true intereiiM, to steer them securely 
along the couree of hard and silent work, end to prepare them for the various 
tasks of life they will ultimately have to perform. 

We all believe in the high value and importance of vocational education, but 
there will aiwaye be need for education in the higher sense of the term which 
fiewman described as ' liberal”. Let us not look upon knowledge as useless unlese 
it can be immediately turned into cash. To teach the youth of any country to 
snatch greyly at mental improvement with the sole purpose of disposing of it at 
a profit is reiAy to narrow and injure education. Its true purport and mission 
muBt have heea in the minds of those who conferred upon learning tbe name of 
**1116 humanities”, based on the broad conception of nniverssl sympathy and 
brotherhood. This indeed should be our highest ideal. Even if there are many 
cieede and communities in India, the spirit of true culture is one and IndivitibliL 
and Univereitiea are the soil in which the seede of unity can best germinate and 
bear fruit. The point at which education kindles and ennobles tbe best in us is 
when it takes ne into tbe atmosphere of great men, great ideas, and great deeds. 
We have that atmosphere in our midst, sod however much we may disagree to 
details, we can always go forward, still nourishing tbe sacred fire of learning, etlll 
dberfehlDg our great ideas, ever hoping for perfectton. * , . , 

In thus emphaeizing tbe oultural valne of higher education 1 do not wish to 
nnder^eetimateits utiliurian value. It Ie true that man does not live by bread alone, but 
it Is also true tibat he cannot live without it. We think it is possible for our schooif 
and colleges to adjust their teaching not only to tbe requirements of the professions 
end the eervioeB but of indueiry as well. Industry has a great future in India, and It 
Ie neceeaary that our University edueation should be in living oontaot with the 
pwotto®! pwMeiwiol toecoantnf. ItJ. *qMUy. ne^tj Art our 
Aonid fae in Mio® kind of intimate touch with civic life and opinion. Wo would, 
waleoaM moNi co^OMiation bctmcn toe UiuTeriitj and well*eitewtoed eoBiBitoiAiA 
toOeee wd<1aelitatione. ’UBiveieitj educatioD oaniwt itedf be a guaeantoO'^lir 
«Mdy laiitloiiiueitL tortq^ ii to ou deeba tort on {pninirtlea mtf aooo 
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, h% iiid6iMUi4€iit and wH-iurao^g. Vwm tluil point of ▼law ▼oentloBil 
^ li of iha QtiBoai importaaea. Wa hopa to give diplomaa in a large nnmte 
(rf aniijaata ba^daa taadimg. Manp of our aaeondary scbooU can be tunicd into 
ietni«T0cational inatitntiona for lapartiDg Tooational training aida by aide wiUi 
Ipnaaral adu<3atioD4 Some of our acboola ba?e already baoi tarnea into inattinliona 
lor tcaiiiing in i|pb|aola of a apecialiaed Tocational eharaotar. £^en in the Oollagai 
pi^<^tiina training in each anbjcota could be (dven. Ilia improraineot of indnatnal 
and taohnologioar training in onr acboola and collagaa will go a long way towmda 
aolfinn the problem of unemploymant. 

/Inat problem baa aasamed a grave aapeet at the present d«r. bat it ia a wrong 
notion to look upon the University aa an employment ouxeau. On the other hand 
the imblam cannot he aolvad by artificially restricting higher education and reducing 
tile number of students. The mere increaae in the number of gradnatea who depend 
on education for their livelihood is no proof of the statement that many of them are 
not fit to receive University education ; nor will the simple elimination of the so* 
called **Miafita’* be in itself a reform of onr educational ayatem. Education has a 
cultural value for every one apart from its mere economic returns. The reward of 
a life devoted to culture ia the privilege of dedicating it to the service of one’s fellow 
men and women. India needs the services of her cultured men and women in 
milliona of homes, more eai)ecially in the villages. It is really sad to see so many 
of our youth, wdl equippedf, able-bodied, willing to work, and yet unable to secure 
a decent living for themselves and those dependent upon them. It is equally sad 
to realise that after years of experimenting ' with different courses ox study we 
should still be almost helpless watchers of the spectacle of workless young men and 
women. They should not, however, look down upon manual labour, nor look 
askance at small beginnings, nor should they be slow to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities that come their way. This problem has given rise to anxious thought, but 
never has there been a stronger desire than at present to extend the advantages 
of education. Of that desire no man living can complain. The real cause of un« 
employment is the absence of suitable avenues of employment for our youth, llie 
development of our national and potential resources and the establishment of indus- 
trial schools and technological institutions will certainly help to lessen the evil. 
The proper thing to do is not* to condemn the so-called ’'misfits” as unfit, but to 
give them facility for the training for which they are really fit. The underlying 
principle of every educational system should be the ever-open door. What we want 
is not only more industrial schools but also more industries and more openings in 
our mills, factories and workshops, and in leading commercial houses and public 
offices. The opening of schools and institutions cannot of itself provide more 
employment, and specialized education without the existence of the demand for it 
may make the problem even more acute. It may add to the number of the un- 
employed by creating a class of ' men with vocational training but no work to 
engage in. 

A question which has been before the Government and the University for a 
long time is the establishment and recognition of separate Universitiee for certain 
w^ defined areas in the Province of Bombay. There are differences of opinion on 
the question, but there is no reason why separate Universities with their jurisdic- 
tion properly defined should not be encouraged. They would to some exteut at least 
lessen the congestion and relieve the burden lying on our University. Once again 
a Oommittee is deliberating over the question of separate University for Maharashtra, 
and the outcome of its deliberstions will aocm be before us. It is not quite clear 
whether there is enough general enthusiasm to support the project. Questions ol 
&tsil will, I sms sure, be carefttUy considers, uf which the most important is 
thgt of finance. 

The Matriodlation Examination Is, and I hope always will be, under the. 
control of the University. The numbers sppesrinf; for it eve^ year have been 
ihcreasing. The first examination was held in 1859 when 182 appeared and 22 
passed. Over 89,000 appeared in March last, but perhaps the number m» fall this 
year owing to the disturbances in our student world. Although the Government 
have now resolved to institnte a 8cho(d Leaving Certificate Examination at the 
end of the secondary school course, psrtlculsrly with regaid to students going 
In lor vocational and practical courses, the mstrioulstion will, 1 believe^ continue to 
draw large numbers, and It is our desire that the control of the University over 
It ahould In no way he relaxed. This examination is entirely the siEiix of the 
Univerinty, as It is an examlniUon giving en^iaee to our higher conrses of etudy. 
it has no ^bt grown to vast prop^Eifamsi and complaints are hemEd about the 
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i of cnmninm and diapatiiy of itoacUrds. We ere doliMC ear beet lo vbli^ 
defeete ee much m poeeible. It U elio aeoeeiery that we aboald tr} to 

ilho bardeo of den-roem work end home-work on the pnpile In our sdioob* 

Oofftieeent eyetem of echool eduoetion it more directed to the OTerehergiog Of tbe 
memory then to the true cuUivetlon end discipline of the mind. It Is also nnlof* 
ianete that undue importance is attached to ezaminationa, though there are oortain 
qualities of the mind which can be tested by examinations muon more sitsply and 
moiee effeotWely than in any other way. 

dosely connected with questions appertaining to higher education is ^at of 
die place of English in our courses of study. In recent times there has oeen a 
tendency to deprecate its use as a medium of instruction. There are, however, many 
educationists who stand out for the claims of English, and personally 1 believe 
that die abolition of English or giving it a secondary place in our educational 
system will be a grave error and a retrograde step. 1 am aware that in saving 
this 1 am treading on delicate ground. Ko one denies that many of our modern 
Indian languages are rich in literature. It is also true that, aa eduoaiiou la a 
natiODaiudog agency, a cultivation of the Indian languages is essentisi for estab* 
lishing close contsot with the masses in order to liquidate their illiteracy. On tha 
other hand the English language is both rich in its literature and rich in the 
vocabulary of politieal and civic freedom. It is indeed ironical that the country aa 
it progresses on the road to complete freedom should attempt to belittle the very 
agency whioh has in large measure made our progress approach reality. Eogliah 
has largely contributed to the unifying processes apparent in India today, and apart 
from sentiment there is as yet no suitable alternative to take its place. 

The scenes are shifting in the great theatre of the world. The conditions in 
India are also rapidly changing. The percentage of literacy in the land is still very 
low though the number of schools and colleges has increased, and woman's eduoa* 
tion to which this University attaches great importance is making good progress 
eBDedally in the large cities and towns of the country. Education deals with life, 
onTOie conditions of life are so different from what they used to be only genera- 
tion ago. We live in a more complex world than out fathers did before us, and in 
a atilimore complex world than did our grandfathera. New problems arise on all 
sides, and the old ways no longer hold. A sense of the higher valuer however, la 
the wrest safeguard against the fancies of the passing hour. The modern trend is 
not towards an easier and more comfortable life, but towards a higher purpose in 
which the larger cultural issues of the spirit and the intellect are bound to play an 
increasingly important part. While remaiuing true to the land of our birth, we do 
not wish to repudiate whatever we can learn *om other places and other lands. We 
want a synthesis of the highest ideals of the East and tbe West, combining ail that 
is valuable in our ancient civilization with the progressive elemento of western culture 
whioh help to m^ernize the outlook on life. a 4 , . u 

Befora I resume my seat I wish to the young ladies and gentlemw who have 
taken their degreea my warm congratulations on their success. You to*dsy 

iweiTed gifts of gisat value in life, and I am eure you will make the beet use rf 
thm. It ie our Mrneet wieh that you will earn from your Oollegee to the 
lareer world outeide the great ideale of human brothothood‘and of eervtce to your 
fellowmen and women, which it is for our UniveriUiee to foeter and to prom^ 
Do not feel dieappointod from the etort, nor let your livee be overwhelmed by ^ 
bittoraeae of temporary failure. Be true to yontwlvee and to the bwt in you. Be 
patient and peraevere, and you will eucc^ u» toe end. A^e ril, let a top rad 
S^v^n^se ol reaponeibllity to toe great Creator which bw ev« been to 
totiTSiSg trait of our lodton character alwaye MoomP"? yoa through Ito 
In it ^u will find a comfort and an enoouragemont which to applauee of to 
crowd can never brings 


The Gtirukul Univemty Coii¥0^doii 

Dr. SjreBM Pnwid MaUMrJee's A4#rM« 

The IpIlovRng is the taxt of the Oonvocatioa Addrees delivered by 
Dr. Suama Prasad Mookherjss at the Onrukol Yiswavidyalaya Oohyooa- 
tioa beld at Kangri, Hardwar on the 25th April 1943 

I am deeply grateful to you for the honour you bare done me in aahiiig me 
to addrem your Aniuial Conrooation. This ia my firat visit to this great seat of 
learning whieh we fee} proud to regard as a national asset. Let me pay my trihate 
of respect to the memory of your ulustrioiis founder and his renowned saooeeaors, 
who had not only the courage and vision to propound new edueational ideals but 
also the eapscity and determination to translate them into practice by the 
eetabllahment and development of inailtutions dedicated to the oanse they held eo 
dear and stored. To-oay we stand at the cross-roads of hiatory. Our beloved 
motherland, rich with an ancient heritage, struggles, for the attainment of that 
free atatua which is her birth-right. It is tbrouish education that the ultimate 

battle of Indian freedom will be won. ' The gigantic task of reconatruction, onltnral. 
soeial. economic and political can be rendered possible through the -co-ordinated 
efforts of bends of trained and disciplined Indians. Armed with the knowledge of 
India’s past glory sod grestneas, her strength and weakneas, it ia they who can 

place before their country a programme of work, which while loyal to the 

fundamental traditions jsf Indian civilisation will be adapted to the changing 
conditions of the modem world. 

If the history of education in British India is traced by an impartial historian, 
the record will be hardly creditable to our ruling class. We have eufiered not for 
want of seal and devotion for the cause of education on the part of the children 
of the ebil, but on account of the oolossal blunder made by onr rulers while 
formulating their educational policy a little over a century ago. Ibat poliey 

determined in the days of Brntinck and Macaulay, was influenced not by consi- 
derations of the welfare of the Indian people but of the advaneeiheDt 
of the intereats of the ruling class. In no country has education 
properly developed unless it has drawn its inspiration from the founlhlii of ite 
own national life. Education with its roots cut off and superimposed by the 
edicts of an alien power is doomed to ultimate failura Applied to a subjeoUrace 
which has not entirely lost its intellectual cariosity and virility, such a systeih 
may for some generations foster an artificial growth ; it may even produce a race 
of able imitators but it can never inspire or elevate the people as a whole, far less 
advance their permanent welfare. 

When Bentinek decided to concentrate State aid and support On European 
education alone, he started an era of cultural conquest of the Indian peoffle. 
Afraid of the possible dsogerous results of the spread of knowledge among the 
masses of the people, Macsulsy and his co-workers chose to favour a sdiect 
dasa of Indians and train them on Western ideas not with^vS view to help them 
develop into self-reliant and patriotic Indians, but as Msosulay himself said, to 
form a class oi persons, Indian in blood and colour but English in taste, in 
opinions, in morale and in intelleot. Oontemporaneous records of those days 
discloBe a lameiitable lack of knowledge of our maeters of the greatness oi 
Indla’e past civilisation. They Indeed^ portrary a remarkable over-emphaeie on 
the eo-sdied virtuet of Western oultuie and an uaooaoealed contempt for everything 
Undisn. What we deplore ie not that the gate of Weetern knowledge was uirowa 
open to Indiana, but that such knowledge was imported to India at the saoriflce 
OI our own cultural heritage. What was n^ed was s proper syntbesiB between 
the two systems and not neglect, far less destruction of the Indian base. lndis% 
chequered history empty demonstrstes that daring a period when many of the 
European countries remained steeped in ignorance and barbarity, oUr nimt seers, 
savants and sages, backed by royal support, had attained an inteHeotam eminence 
whi^ might well be the envy of eny highly civilised nation. In this country was 
developed s state of society whish encoarsged not merely seholsstie leeming. 
philoBOphy and religion, but also ari^ arcbiteeture, medicine, eoience, estronomy end 
engineering. Education muat be nourished by ideas and thoughts consistent with 
the tnulinons of the country which it daims to serve, the snsteining fom of 
Western edoestion In India was o^efly the glamour of Btets smvioe. Edoeetlon 
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%^(maE«Kriii^foTitopwii Mte but for opening eTenoee of 
te tbe iimemlul lanoUoning of • bnreeuormtio me<^ioerj« 
hn^ mo dwire to treoe here the crowth of the edoeatlonel eyetem in IniKt 
Mnon^ey’e iffophwy wee perU^ reeulte that fbUoweA 

iii Vedoptioo. The nntmnl ooaedoaeiiese of educated ludiane could nol bo^ 
guj^reaaed end far from being blind eupportera of alien rule, they tbemaelTii 
heoMe tbe toreh«be^era of rerolt. The education ol the maaaee was neglected ih 
a maimer nnpreeedtoted in the hiatory of any civiliaed adminiatration. The 
educational eyatem failed to aerve the real needa of India and ita defeota were 
aeon manifeet to patnotic Indiana. Attempta have no doubt been made from time 
to time to introduce far-reaohing ohangea into the educational ayatem in aocordanoe 
with t^ needa and aepirationa of the people. In the field of higher teaching and 
reaeaien, in arta and acienoe, it haa been demonatrated that the power of original 
tMnking of Indian acholara haa not been extinguiahed and they are eapaole of 
holding their own againat any foreigner. Partial aucceaa haa been achieved in 
aome aphwrea of thought and activity bat a general diaaatia faction is evident 
BUggeating a thorough over-hauling of the entire ayatem. 

The i^oblem of education can nef^er be fully solved in a manner acceptable 
to aelf-reapi cting Indians until and unless it is left in the hands of a government 
representing the national will and freed from foreign domination. We move indeed 
in a vicious circle. Without education properly outlined and directed we cannot 
atUdn our freedom. Without freedom and full control over our own destinies, we 
cannot reshape our educational policy entirely according to our will and require* 
menta So long as the present situation continues, however, it is obvious we have 
to make the best use of the existing machinery and by constant efTorts and 
agitation secure changes and improvements which will bring us as near our goal 
at possible. Acceptance of our national languages as the media of instruction and 
examination up to the hig iest standard is a fundamental condition which haa yet 
to be fulfilled. You have rightly adopted this course in developing your activities. 
Each province has its own major language and this should be accepted in its own 
educational sphere. If there is another lan|<uage which has a suoRtantial number 
of adherents, this may also receive recognition under suitable conditions, although 
Sie multiplicity of languages within the same provincial zone may lead to obvious 
complications. A bureau should be set up in each province under the supervlaion 
of well-train^ scholars and working in close co-operation with Government and 
Universities, it should undertake the preparation of bqpks in all subjects of study 
in the provincial language. A working knowledge of English at the poat-elementory 
stage is sufficient for our ordinary purposes except in the case of that limited 
n^ber of scholara who may choose to study the English language and liter^ure 
as part of their academic training. Similarly a working knowledge of Hindi Is 
essential so that direct contact among peoplea of different provinces may be mmn- 
tained. The atudy of different subjects has to be re-organised in a manner miltod 
to the conditioDB of our country. Subjects like History, Economics and Social 
Science have to be dealt with in relation to Indian environmenta. With regard to 
Science which knows no geographical boundaries, the nomenclature should not be 
disced from what is in use in other parts of the world, for only thus can we 
keep ouraelvea in touch with world-progreaa, and retain contact with co-workera 
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grow up io M to trofn people In siftnif<^d direotlone eiiited to the economic nsi 
iodattml progTCM of the country. It ie in this sphere thst n Naiionnl GoTemment 
will deem it a supreme duty to co-ocdidate effectively the activities of academie 
ihstiiutions with trade, commerce, agriculture and industry. There can he no clash 
of interests among these agencies only if all strive to achieve one ultimate end*- 
the iervioe of the nation as a whole. 

Relation between teacher and student must be such as between father and 
son. It Is only by the fulfilment of this condition that a correct standard of. 
education can oe maintained and its objects properly fulfilled. Obedience that 

g rows out of spontaneous loysity and affectioh is permanent ; enforced discipline 
om of the fear of rules^or rods fails to mould the character of the students. 
Your basic concept of Qurukula— the home of the teacher— is a gift of the ancient 
Indian mind and has seldom penetrated into the artificial atmosphere of residential 
schools, copied from the Western pattern in many parts of India. An Indian 
OuTukula cannot separate education from the mainsprings of Indian D'harma^ 
interpreted in its broadest sense. The heritage that belongs to an Indian youth 
must bo clearly and boldly held before his mind's eye. The eternal value ox the 
teachings of the ancient seers must be explained to him—not for lowering his vision 
or choking his spirit of inquisitiveness, but for making him judge for himself their 
fundamental values. Civilination in our society meant progressive socialisation of our 
lives by developing all the finer feeling which helped us to realise our own selves 
in others and other in our own selves This is why our social life had been domi- 
nated more by moral coneciousnesB rather then political. If to-day we suffer from 
divisions and distruptions. the fault lies with those interpreters who for historical 
reasons clung to forms and practices and narrowed the base of the original struc- 
ture of our society striking at the root of service and equality, so . maniiest in the 
teachings of our ancient seers. Pride in one’s national lieritage such as ours which 
transcends all barriers of race and creed must be implanted in the heart of our 
youth, for by this alone will he shake off an inferiority complex and lack of self- 
oonfidencs, fatal to the cause of ouir progress. We claim that instead of turning 
westwards we can rebuild our society nindameutally on our own model. In a 
country such as ours with people following different religious and faiths, we must 
so adjust our movements as to permit full scope for iiitcllectnal and cultural deve- 
lopment to all essential unite, each remaining loyal to its creed, helpful and trust- 
ful of each other, and all owing allegiance to the imperishable spirit of the Indian 
unity. * 

To-day the world is faced with a crisis unknown in the history of human 
civilisation. Western civilisation has failed to give the world peace and freedom. 
Inspite of material advancement and scientific and industrial progress, the ruling 
classes in Europe were dominated by the triple forces of 'power, prestige and poss- 
ession. The future happiness of the world will depend on the outlook of the men 
who control the destinies of the stronger and the more powerful nations. What- 
ever lip-sympathy they may pay to the doctrine of equality, democracy and free- 
dom* if in their actions they allow themselves to be dominated by a policy of 
aggression and exploitation of weaker or less fortunate countries, they can never 
hope for the inauguration of a better world-order. The future of the world lies 
in a federation of free countries where each will have the scope of developing Jts 
national life io accordance wi.h its best ideals and traditions. If this goal is accep- 
table to all, the educational system in all parts of the world must be so moulded 
as to encourage the growth of correct International behaviour and understanding. 
Among the fundamental moral qualities, man must have a deep concern for the 
good life his fellows. Every person should be given a fair chance of growing up 
in mind and body and making me best of nis natural faculties. He must 
have a sense of social responsibility and the will to sink his personal interests and 
t^t of his class in the common good He must be a man of independent judg- 
ment, respect the individnaiities of others and be tolerant to opinions In eonflmt 
with his own. He should realise that he has responsibility not only as a citlxen 
of hia own country but also at a citiien of the world, that there must be equal 
justice for all, that Government should be based on general good-will and support 
rather than on brute force. w 

One of the urgent problems eonfrontiog ns is replanning of a system of 
national eduoatton suited to our needs and aspirations. We do not yet know when 
politioal oonditions will permit us to g^ve efi^Wto sueh ' a reformed scheme. But 
this must form a major part of post-war reconctracUon. We should lose no time 
in setting up a competent maoUnery, fully representative of all interests, which 
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nation and thTOU|i{h his nation of humanity at large* 

S Ywr great uietitution wiH oontribifte in no email d(«r«e to the eolnUon of 
le Indien edn^tionel problem. Regimentetion of ruVea and adoption of a 
»**•«“ ‘“‘•j®,*P**ej«,‘'*e^“c»*'ion virtually give it a deathblow. ITiey atrike 
M the root of ita life and lead to deadly ategnation. .You have demonatratad that 
^ueatton in this Muntry can be oiganiaed by a correct ayutbeats between the 
fundBMDtal sepecU of Indian civilisation and the true requirements of e ■cientiflo 
age. rhe influences for the good which alone can save human civilisation from the 
deetrnotive forces of an arrogant and selfish materialism have been steadilv 
nurtured by you inspite of grave obstecls. In the task of reconstrution of Indian 
society you are bound to play a dominant part and your experieiioee will influ- 
ence in no small measure the future course of educational policy and administra- 
tion in this country. India amidst all her diversities present a unity of thought 
and action which is indeed remarkable. Inspite of political bondage we have been 
able to kMp our heads erect becauMe of the inherent power of asHimilation that the 
Indian mind has shown itself capable of. 'J'he aim of our culture has been the 
complete realieation of life. Nature, man and God make for life entire knowledge ; 
and service and love are the materinls which go to the making of man complete. 
In the firm belief that the cause of Indian advancement is just and righteous, and 
standing at the foot of the Uimalayas and near the Holy River that have from 
time immemorial witnessed the mighty career of Indian civilisation, which no alien 
Power can crush, let us draw inspiration from the Glorious Fast, sustain fortitude 
and strength to face the trials and tribnltiiioiiB of the Present and fearlessly con- 
tribute our humble share in the rc-building of a free and nriited India of the 
Future. Let us gather in our own the voices of India’s oppressed millions and 
proclaim in the words of our beloved Poet our determination to march along the 
path of truth and justice and to consider no sacrifice, no preparation too great for 
the emancipation of our Motherland : 

** Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high : 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls : 

Where words come out from the depth of truth : 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection : 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert 
sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into everwidening thought and action— 
Into i^at heaven of freedom! my father, let my country awake 1** 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Ardesbir Dalal’a Address 

The following is the text of the Gonvocation Address delivered by Sir 
Ardeshir Sustomji Dalalp Et., i.o.s. (Betd.) at the Osmania University 
Oonvooation held at Hyderabad (Deocan) on the 19lh. March 1943 

May 1 begin by expressins my keen appreciation of the great honour Hla 
Exalted Highness end the authoritfo of the University have done me by inviUng 
me to deliver the Convocation Address this year. 1 do not claim to have made any 
special study of educational problems or to have achieved any such distinetion in 
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gM rafltmt of od|ano«i liftemtim or potitioo u to ond^ me to 4lto oomplimei^ yim 
Imva me. 1 moM fetneet yon Iberelore to teec my limitetloae in mfaid ai^ 
estooo your indokeiioe to me if my eddceee doee not tome up to the yery 
•tonderd irhieh my dietingiiielied pfedeoieeoci have wt 

la the OiDMuiie Uairereity yon eet oat to do* end haim alceedy eaceeeded la 
dofog eoBiethliig that ie aaiqtte ia the educatioaal aanele of this oouatry^ Appn* 
eietiag the deieote toeepiiiibie from a eyetem of education through the medium of 
a foreign, labguage, euoh ae the etfala oa the ekideDte' memory, the edfliag of 
origiaaatf and the unbridgeable gull created between the educated claeiee and the 
male of m populadon, you haTC with a Tieion and a courage worthy of admiia- 
don, founded a CJairerdty imparting education through the medium of Urdu. At 
the aame dme, through your Bureau of Tranelation with ita large ataff of highly 
qualified traaelators, you have aucceeded in tranrimdng the greater part of the boon 
embradag praodcally the whole range of uniTcreity etudice and have thus not only 
ffccd the atudenta from the ahaekrea of a foreign language but have contributed a 
great deal to the adrancement of Urdu language and literature. 

Hia Exalted Highneaa, whose name tnia University beara and who through 
the foundation of this Univeraito has rendered a unique service to the oanae of 
edpcation not only in hia own btate but throughout India, has affirmed in the 
eharter founding the University that hia purpose was **the inauguration of aUniver- 
dty in the Btate in wbich the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern timea 
may be blended so barmonioualy as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all that ia best in the 
ancient and modern syatema of jphyaical, intellectual and apirituai culture. In addi- 
tion to ita primary object to dinuee knowledge, It should aim at the moral training 
of students ,and give an impetus to reaearch in all acJentifio aubjects.” The progrem 
of the University since ita foundation indicates that this purpose in being fulfilled. 

To the late Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Known to hia friends in 
British India as Sir Akbar Hydari, whose death we so deeply mourn, tixis University 
owes a great and abiding debt. It was hia vision, courage and foresight which enablea 
the Oamania University to be founded on the present linea and to reach the stature 
to which it has arrived today. When as Secretary in the Education Department in 
1917, Sir Akbar Hydari submitted the memorandum to Hia Exalted Higbneaa which 
led to the inauguration of the University, he took the first step on the path which 
will enable this country to find ita true place in the commonwealth of culture. You 
have not only made the attainment of culture easy and pleaaant for the atudeut but 
have put him in a position of vantage to dieaeminate it among the maaa of the 
population in their owo mother-tongue through adult education olasaes, popular lec- 
tures and the like. 

Another feature of your University which, though not unique, ia almost equally 


important, ia that it ia a reaidentiar and teaching as well as an examining body. 
With reference to this I oannot do better than quote the following worde el Cardinal 
Newman, written nearly a century ago : *T protest to you, gentlemen, that if I had 
to choose between a so-called university which dispense with residence and tutorial 
superinteDdeDce and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in 
a wide range of aubjeota and a university wmoh bad no professors and examinations 
at ail but merely brought a number of young men togetner for three or four yeara 
and then sent them away, if I were aak^ which of these two methods was a better 
disoipline of the intelleot, which of the two courses was the more aucoesafiil in 
training, moulding and enlarging the mind, which sent out men the more fitted for 
jeoular duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, men whose 
names would descend ^ posterity, 1 have no heaitation in giving the preferenee to 
that university which did nothing, over that which exacted of ita membera an 
acquaintance with every science under the bud.’* Your University combines the 

“ as an examining univeraity and 


there can be no question to my mind that it is the best type of university suited 
to your local oouaitions. The msistenoe on compulsory residence which enables the 
full advantages of a corporate life, of the oontaot of mind with mind both of 
students as well as teaohera to be attained, is another gratifying feature. I also note 
that special provision is made for the education of women in the University up to 
the Msstms Degree in Arts, Science nd Education and that fadlitiea axe provided 
for tlu^ corporate xeaideuoe. 

It redounds greatly to the credit and htoour of *your gracious soyeraigh that he 
trausoended the narrow eonoeption of a saetariaii university and Icmnded an inailiia:- 
lion which throws open its portali to ail the youth of Hydsrobad iriespeetiye of 
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jiple of tdmtioB, this synthesis of cultures, is expressed eVen in Ihe 
w- JT® ‘if® teelisttions In stone of Che ini 

t^yoi^ gifted nrchiteotj Nswsb Zetn Ynr Jung Behadnr nod of M. Jaspb. — 
onioiis ittsiOB of the Ajsntn and the Mognal styles in the design of yonr hoB* 
«r i®^ •“ <rt)iect.le8son. It is a symbol of the mutual love and good* 

wiir of Hie two great communities, Hindus and Muslimfl, who ciompott the imula* 
liOO of the State, and of the tradition of tolerance estoblished and oh^shed by the 
Bhiers of the Asaf Jahi dynasty. It is an object lesson of peridanent value to all 
thoee who enter its portals to enrich those traditions and to foster those feelings of 
love and brotherhood among all communities. 

1 must congratulate the authorities of the University on the scheme of exten- 
sibn and extra-mural lectures which they have organized. Among those who have 
delivered the extensiou lectures, 1 find the distinguished names of philosophers, 
poets, scientists and statesman. To have listened to Rabindranath Tagore, Muhammad 
Iqbal or O. V. Raman is in itself a liberal education. 

Your extra-mural activities enable you to carry the light of learning to the 
forum and the market-place and to share with your less fortunate brothers some 
the benefits of higher educatiqn. 

In pursuance of the aim of the founder to achieve a harmonious blend of 
ancient and modern culture, yon are actively promoting studies and research in 
oriental languages, Sanskrit as well as Arabic. The Uairat-ul-Maarif which carries 
On the work of editing and publishing rare Arabic manuscripts has won internatio- 
nal reputation for itself. It is this harmonious blend, this happy synthesis not only 
of ancient and modern culture but of Hindu and Muslim thought and spirit, the 
achievement of which should be the principal aim and crowning glory of your 
University. 

Synthesis in the spheres of literature, philosophy and science has always 
formed the hall-mark of Islamic culture. On the one hsnd, we have a chain of 
venerable universities which have carried out this task through the ages, thus the 
University of Oordova combined the thought of Islam, of Spain and of Palestine. 
The £1 Azhar University of Cairo united the cultures of Egypt, Greece and 
Arabia. The famous Nizamis University of Baghdad had perhaps the largest 

number of students devoted to researches in Greek philosophy. Plato and 
Aristotle Galen and Hippocrates were household words in Baghdad. The number 
of commentaries on Aristotle and Plato written by the alumni of the Nizamis 
could be counted by thousands. • ^ 

Another aspect of the gathering of these scattered seeds of knowledge is tne 
way in which cultures and languages are formed. Thus it was the union of the 
spirit and philosophy of Iran and Arabia that has given us the glorious Persian 
language and literature. Similarly, the development of Urdu itself required the 
synthesis of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. That wellknown epoch of Persian 

literatuie which distinguished the Moghul dynasty was due to the co-operation of 
for^a emigrants and local scholars l>oth Muslim and Hindu. Thus a liberal 
priited like Dara Bhikhoh could write a book on the harmony of Indian and Sufi 
philosophy and entitle it signifioantiy enough the Majmu’ul Bahrain. Just as in 
the Dark Ages Islamic scholars kept alive the torch of learning and spread the 
Wisdom of the East, enriched by their own original contributions, to all the 
countries of Europe where their arms led them until it was taken over and 

rekindled by the universities of the Renaissancn so let me hope that the torch 

of indigeoons. Indian culture, not Muslim nor Hindu but a true fusion of botk 
kiudlea at this University may spread light and lustre throughout the length and 
breadth of India. * 

No edncation can be universal in the real sense of the word which negleots ' 
the physical development of the students. From that point of view I cannot com* 
fnend too highly the policy adopted by you of making wme kind of physical 
activity compulsory for all students of tne Intermediate, B.A. and B«Bo. daises as 
irdl «t thoM of the piofnaional colleges. The most irnpormDt of «uoh aeUtitiei 
hi that viovided by w Uniyeraity Training Oorpa. The ead leeaona of the piaaent 
wax haya taught ua, if any leaeon were needed, the great yalue of pbyaical tndnl^ 
not merely aa an end in iteelf but ae a yitai neoeadty for the d^ca of tlm 
eonntty. Yonr U.T.O. conaiata today of more than three bnndr^ atudanta. X 
ahodld fate to aee thie number increaaed until not a single studaat idiyaiofiin 
o^ahUi «{ training ia left oat Heaven forbid that #a ab^d follow ^ 

Mattr 01 dm Fasdat eonntries, bat thm ia no w iatt n why we whoaU ntl laiiii 
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tom iiilam; Immt from them end. one of the greeteet of tboee leieone it Uie 
immtence orm phyeicftl tceitiing of yoiith from the eerlieet age. The Tonth 
Itovement not only in Germany and Italy but aleo in Bussia ie m eource and 
louotaiahead of their physical might. If this country wishes to attain its rightful 
{j^aiee in the comity of nations it has to begin with the physical as well as mentid 
education of its youth. May 1 with that end suggest the starting of Labour Corps 
in schools as a prelvnlnary training ground for the University lYaining Corps t 

Speaking* to an audience such as this, and on an occasion so important as a 
Convocation for the conferment of D^rees, 1 may be permitted to discuss briefly 
the alms of higher education in India today. Bir B. Badhskrishnan says some- 
where that, during the last war, a Professor at one of the Universities of Great 
Britain was ssked icbat he was doing while the great fight for preserving ciillixstion 
was gcflng on, and be repltbd, am the civilization you are fighting for 1” He 
was right ; for the universities and the men of light and leading at the universities 
are the repositories and custodians of the civilization and cultnre not only of a 
nation but that of all humanity. The universities jealously guard and devoutly 
oherish all that is highest and noblest in the achievements of the human spirit in 
its unending uuest alter truth, beauty and righteousness. 

*^An intelligent man”, says Plato, *'will pri^ those studies which result in his 
soul getting soberness, righteousness and wisdom.” At no nther time in the history 
of the world was the need for these values greater than now. In these days of 
Storm and stress, when the foundations of society are shaken and the very fabric 
of our civilization seems to be crumblinj^ it more than ever behoves the youth of 
every nation to cultivate these values. The pursuit of knowledge with singleness 
and devotion, the discipline of the intellect, and the cultivation of higher moral 
standards ought to give to the students what has been aptly called 'the balanced 
mind.’ 

*The Dedicated Life’ of which Lord Haldane speaks in his admirable book on 
universities and national life, not only requires that the student should scorn delight 
and live laborious days but also that, living as he does within the cloistered 
seclusion oC a university, he should avoid entering into the heat and strife of the 
market-place. There is no question on which more divergent opinions have been 
expressed by respoDsible men in the public life of the country than this^if, and to 
what extent, students while they are at the university should play an active part 
in politics. Speaking as one who is neither a politician nor an educationist but 
simply as one interested in the welfare and progress of the youth of our country, 
I would ask you to remember that the period of your stay at the university is one 
of preparation for life. Wb8n the preparation is ended and you have passed out 
of the university, it will not only be your right and privilege but also your duty 
to take an active part in all movements for the welfare and advancement of your 
country, and when that time comes 1 know you will not he found wanting. But 
during the period of preparation, before your mind has acquired the balance and 
the sense of proportion that would enable you to judge right from wrong and to 
distinguito mere catchwords and shibboleths from true political wisdom, to rush 
into the active political arena would be injurious to yourself as well to the cause 
of your country. One of the virtues you acquire in the university is the virtue of 
restraint. The soberness, righteousness and wisdom, of which Plato speaks is in- 
compatible with violence, prejudice and intolerance. You should cultivate a freedom 
from these passions as well as from petty jealousies and party rancour, bo that, in 
the fullness of time, when you step out into the world, you can utilize the know- 
ledge and culture, wisdom and virtue acquired during your years of preparation at 
the university for the Mrvice of your motherland. 

If in India todaf our political and social problems have become more 
difficult of solution, if the ugly spirit of communalism is eating into the vitals of 
our national life, I bdieve it is partly because the uDiversities of India have in 
some measure failed to achieve their object of promoting culture, and dispelling not 
only ignorsnee but paMion and prejudice. It is from the universities of the nation 
that we have a right to expect the promotion of feelings of toleration, mutual 
understanding and sympathy between the various elements that compose Uie national 
life. And it is from the young men who leave these universities that we mi^ 
demand a sane and balanced judgment^ a just sense of higher values, a broad 
mental ouUook and a universal sympathy. Bnt 'll the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith ehall it be salted ?” A tmiversity will ultimately be judged by its 
iuccesB or failure in enturging and libora&g the mind of its students and develop- 
ing in them an outlook that txanaoeiids the narrow barriers of race, caste and creeOt 
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" ' One of ^ aims of the University, aslidd down In the charter of Bis B^ted 
iness, is impetus to resesrch in all scientifie sub^ts. "Aa ah indiii* 

^ cmmec^ with the management of a large Stf^l Works and brohght Ttthi 
eenstant touch with men of science. I am naturally more interested in the seientlie 
* univewity s activities than in the literary ones, without in any why 
a^imizing Ihe value and importance of the latter. The progrewi of science tliirflic 
the Innt one hundred years ox so has proceeded at an amaslng; and tt^some minds! 
an alarming pace. During that period, means of communication have improved d 
a toter rate than during all the centuriea preceding it from the dawn of history. 
It has been stated that there is more power in a single modern tank than there wai 
in the whole army of William the Conqnwor; that more mcUl baa been consumed 
in the world since 1914 than in all the years preceding it. These rapid atridcs in 
scientific development have brought with them compficsted problems in the social 
edonomic and political spheres which the world hat been trying to solve with such 
tragic lack of success so far. Bcience haa be|m blamed for war and inventing the 
horrible instruments of war. It is not science but the purposes to which science 
has been perverted by those in power which has led to the ills of humanity. If 
science can invent instruments of destruction, it can also invent those for the 
preservation of mankind and the alleviation and cure of human ills and suffering. 

So highly have the potential energies of science been developed that it ia within 
its power to repair all the havoc caused by the present war and within a few years 
to bring the world to a pitch of prosperity never experienced before, provided— and 
this is a very big proviso— the political and economic sysrems do not bamr>er its 
progress as they have hitherto done and the jealousies and greed of men do not lead 
them again to another orgy of bloodshed and devastation. The fact is that while in 
the realm of material science, mankind has progressed at such an amaaing pace, 
morally and spiritually it has made very small progress during the last two thousand 
years. The development of the physical sciences has thus outstripped the develop- 
ment of the moral and social sciences and the conscience of men. The horrors and 
atrocities perpetrated during the present war might excite the envy of Ohenglx Khan 
and leave the primitive savage aghast with horror. It ia this one-sided development 
of human progress which has led some thinkers seriously to advocate a temporary 
halt in the further progress of physical science. While totally disagreeing with such 
a suggestion, I think that our universities ought to devote a larger measure of 
attention to the moral and sociological stdences, to a truer interpretation of political 
economy and political science and to a closer study of such subjects as mass 
psychology. t . 

Your University has instituted the Ph. D. Degree in various subjects, including 
Mathematics, Zoology and Chemistry, to qualify for which research for not less than 
three years under the supervision of University Professors is necessary. Yoil have 
a galaxy of research talent on the teaching staff of your University. In view of the 
vastly increased importance of the subjects, may I suggest that the Ph. D. Degree 
may oe given in Applied Physics and that a Faculty of Technology may be added 
to the existing Faculties of the University? 

Rightly or wrongly, lor good or evil, this is the age of the machine and the 
history of the war has proved and is proving every day that it is only the 
scientifically developed countries which have highly organised industries which can 
hope to survive in the struggle for existence. The wonderful resistance of Russia 
which has evoked the admiration of the whole world has only been rendered 
possible through its extraordinary scientific and technological development since 
1928* Even before the war, one per cent of the natitmal income of Kossia 
was spent on scientific research as compared with one third of one per cent 
“ ^ States of America and one-tenth of one per cent, hy Great 

were ten thousand GeolOaists in the country exploring every 
for minerals. Their labour haa led to the vaat development 
and metallurgical resources of Russia, which has enabled It 
mighty blows to its heavy industries as the oaptuze of 
™ by the Germen. in the wer. Ihe ieeaon for ^ ,i« 

piffa It mnet emtark upon an inteneire programme of acienttOc and indnatrial 
derelopmant if it is to atUio the position of •..gw**, hidependent oonnt^ Md to 
miunMn it It will be the duty and the pnyilege of the yonng icjenaitB «bo m 
being trained in yonr University to Mp tbeir Mnntiy to seEieve thta jpewit^. 
Time is a tremendous leeway to make up. India is primarily an agricalt^ekl 
conntcy with aixty-eeven per cent of its population engaged in tad a 

ban tm pet cent in industries. Though a certain amount of industrial davsilop* 


by the United 
Britain. There 
inch of its soil 
of the mining 
to auivive such 
the Don basin 
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«|iaiit bis Atkea i^tuse under the impetne of the wer, it ie ijpnetl eompered to ^ 
iodttftttlet de^eiopmeht of ooantdei like Oenede tod AaetreUe einee the was. Tho 
Bkole eobnomy o! a coontry which dmodi to iooh a prepondesatihg extent, on 
aj^enlture is unbalanoed and unsoand. Bach a county can ne?er achieve a high 
Mndaxd. of living. It lacks the ameoitibs of oivUiaatlon enjoyed by advanced 
industrial eoaniries and, what is more important, renders Itsdf inoapsple of self- 
deleniM in modern i^rfare. The average annual income per head of pbpnlatton in 
India as estimated in 1931 is Es. 65 as compared with Rs. W of the United 
Kingdom and Rs. 1,387 of the United Btates of America. The absolute figures of 
income may have altered since then^ but the disproportion is still as glaring as ever. 
Even in the field of agriculture which is the primary industry of India, due to the 
lack of scientific methods and the poverty of the cultivator, tb« yield of; the priu- 
ct^l crops is appallingly low, as compsred with the yield in other countries. Ihe 

J nld cd rice ie 0M9 ton per sere as compared with l^Ol in the U.8.A. and 1’61 in 
apan ; the yield of eugar-cane ie i 26 ^ 0 n 8 per acre as compared with 2006 in the 
U.B.A., and 54*91 in Java; the yield dr cotton ie *04 ton per acre as compared with 
*11 in the U.S.A., and *23 in Egypt. Even lor an advanced country like Great 
Britain it was estimated before the war that the application of ecientifio methode 
and research could nearly double the produce of the land. Under the pressure of 
the economic blockade a great deal of progress has been made during the war in 
the application of scientific methods to British agriculture. If that is the position 
in a scientifically advanced country like Great Britain, imagine the scope for im-‘ 
provement in a country like India where scientific methods have barely been applied 
to agriculture in spite of the tfiorta of Government and of the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute, and where the yields are so poor. Here is a vast field for the 
student of scientific agriculture animated by a desire to improve the economic 
condition of the rural population. 

I understand that the geological survey of this State has not yet been 
completed. A thorough geological survey of the resources of a country is the very 
basis of its industrial development and such a survey, which might provide a use- 
ful field of occupation for the geological students of this University, might be 
undertaken. 

The basic and key industries are the foundation upon which the industrial 
development of a country must be based. The first reguisite, as I have observed 
before, must be a thorough geological survey for explonug the mineral resources of 
a region. This must be accompanied by an investigation of the power reeouroee, 
thermal and hydraulic, as tliey provide the motive power for the running of other 
industries. Oommunicatioiis require to be developed and the mining; and metallu- 
rgical and engineering industries, according to the resouroea available, must be 
inaugurated. I may be pardoned for my presumption in touching ii^u these 
matters with regard to a State about whose resources I know so little, you have 
a Department of 'L'echnical and Vocational Education, a Tecbnieal OollegOi a 
OoUege of Arts and Crafts and an Industrial Research Laboratory devoted to these 
ends. I was shown a building nearing completion which ie to accommodate a 
Polytechnic Institute. All these developments show that you have the industrial 
development of the State prominently in your mind. The provision of the sum of 
one crorea of Rupees as an Industrial Trust Fund out of whi^ 

industrial enterprise msy be encouraged. Is a wise and thoughtful 

measure on which 1 must tender my respectful congratulations to 
His Exalted Highness and his advisers. Yon have already helped in 
this way to start a number of ioduatries in the State. In the Singareni Coalfields 
you have a valuable ediroe of power and in the Nizam's State Railways you not 
only possess a good means of communication but also a large industrial under- 
taking which could well be the aonree of a number of engineering indnatriea and 
tl^i means of training engineers and technicians to staff them. From thie point of 
view may I emphasize the ne(^ of devoting the, utmost attention to the eubject 
of mMhanieal and eleotrieal engineering in your Engineering College, so at to 
equip your students as thoroughly as is done in any other university In India. 

KegHCding the oonsumptton industries as distinguished from the capital godda 
indus^ea, you have already ar number of textile mills, sugar mills, paper mMla, 
pharmaceudoal works, etc. I have no^ doubt that under the gvddance of your 
Government, theas iodustriet would he extended and new induakriee snoli as 
artificial silk, hosiery, leather and oQ would be establiriied in the near foime^ 
Looking to the lesonroes of the Btate in raW; matAriala, tlieie appetm to mo to be.a 
good scope for the establiihineQt of the two latter indnstries. You have a largOc 
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f to Ili 0 Gf adiiAtes of yoMr. Ttm hm oMilAid' Hm htlkmMA 

tba UaivOrsIty, bat my 1 semiiid yoa that you hm mido oortidB ptarnkm 
to-day to tlw Cniiiiodlor in open OpovoeBtioo. Toa lufo ptomiied to mitaa : Icatli^ 
to dikfM Tiftoa imd to dif||mioate tlie kaowl«dg yoo have aoqiiiMa omoog flMMO 
vbo liivo not .hod the tame dPbortanitlee ae you have* la all yoar lataxe proggeee 
thfoo^ iifc^ whatever befaile you, xemeniber that the honoar aod hnc amao of 
yoof uoiverelfy are ia your keepios. See that the honour ia aem etrained, that 
tha^name la oeirer tamielied. lo lile, the aeademlo deisiee ycm obtain today my 
or may not hi of value to yon, but the culture you have acquired add the enaiaete 
yon have developed will go with you through life. It ia not tlm oertiftcate that 
will gain you the reapect ana eonfidenoe of your feliowmen, but It ia by jwa 
conduct and character that you will aecure them. 

The Oamania Unifereity will ahortly be oolebratiug ita Silver Jubilee, May X 
conclude by wiahing it a long ancceaaful career of aervioe to the State and to the 
oanae of civilization and progreaa. 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

Dr. B. G. Roy’a Addreaa 

“One of the main functiona of the University ia to produce leaders of thought 
and action, workers dedicated to the eervice of the Nation. The Univeraity is 
iuetly regarded as the citadel of Truth, the home of that freedom of the epirit 
whion ia True Liberty, Liberty to think, Liberty to apeak, Liberty to teach.” 
This, remarkable observation was made by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Rov, Vioe- 
Ohancellor, in the course of the forty dve-miiiute address he delivered at the 
Oonvocation of the Oalcutta University held on the 13th. Hlareh 1048. 

In the course of hie address Dr. Roy observed : 

While I have alluded to the achievements of the different teaching departments 
of the Univeraity with some amount of justifiable pride, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that even well-intentioned critics have repeatedly pointed out our defaote. 
Self-complacency should not blind us to our own faults, neither should we suffer 
from that ignorance which consists leas in not knowing things than in Ignoring 

» already known. The first defect pointed out by our critics ia that the atan- 
if our examinations is low and continues to be low and that our Graduates 
fare badly in any All-India competition. Let ua pursue this point of view and find 
out if the Univeraity is directly or indirectly responsible for this state of affairs. If 
percentage of passes in any group of examinations is any criterion of the 
standard of teaching giveu bv the University to our students, I need only point 
out that during the year under review four of them obtained their Ph. D., five 
were admitted to the D.Sc* and two obtained the M. D. degree. Most of the exa- 
miners lor these examinations were experts belonging to other provinces or oountries 
and no question of favouritism could arise. 

But our fHends then argue somewhat as follows : The Oalcutta Univemity 
has become huge and unwieldy, and it sdmits thonsands of students for the diflbitet 
University exsminations, the standard of which, on account of the large nnmbera 
appearing at them, naturally has fallen low. Mr. O'Malhy^ in hts latest book, 
“Modern India and the West,” has retnmed to this charge in the following words, 
“Funds required by tfaa Oalcutta University, for teaching and research work, in so 
far as they are not supplied by private bboefsetofs or by the grants gn^ngly 
given by a Government which the University did little to conciliate oouid only m 
provided by the sucoees of the Univendty ns a business concern, the presentation 
ol a laige number at ita examinations nnd the ultimate emergence of e lam 
Bumbm of them for Poet-Graduate study. The implications are oMous. Bnt Is 
the oharim of edmitting an unususliy large number of candidates to the examinatioii 
sustainable T Is the nnmber Inordinately high compared wift that found, ia 
other oouatiies t My friend and pcedecessor in office, Dr. ffyasn^asad 
quoted aome signiftoant figures iu this ooiiusotioB a lew years sib. Calcutta Uni- 
versity serves an nrsn ooveting Bengal and Assam except an am served by Dioba 
Universil^. The total populaSon ol the two fwovinces is mftM millions. Ia tUs 
im l^r liUi itudy^ stihooto* 9ej!IS| read in eolloRaii a 
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•ttoUMount tl iBrndof 8 mom« 9 BfaMim. I wdaMiMI IM v 
mi iaMdoM la the pmaat A neMU y aad ia bo« baiag eeaiMmd hf a Meat 
OonnlttMi Hm Uidfanity sam oot Saaa aoaaallad oa Ota HaaaahM faimAa« 
the mm of tla Bill, Bat aow, m alwaya, the atUtade «f te Uaitfcaitf haa btaa 
But a ftoftaj ooaatitatail Boaid aboakt ba aauUialMd at aa aariy aata aBiMt 
ahaaid ba m ladepaadaat body, oa vhkh aad oo vhoaa afbatbra anouUva aoBt" 
aiitiata, the Udiaardty ahoald aava adaqaata lapnaaotadoa, ao tet tbaio my ba 
aoatibilty a( adaeaUooal pd^ey aad ot^ttva ia Bu Bebod aad Ooth^data mcia> 
Tba Boon ahoald have aoAoiaat faada to opto iqa aaw braaahaa of atady, aarib 
ealady ia the Toeatiooal line, which woald laiiava tiu eoagaatioo of Bw aollant.' 
LaaBy, if aad whea tSa Boaid takaa over the ooadaat of tba Ifairiealatioa an* 
lalaama fall eonpooaathm abMld ha paid to dw 0alfanity for the iaaaeial loaa 
aaatBlaad by it. I am afraid that to loag aa aa edaoethual meaaan cooBanaa to 
ba a fame of baitatalla of Bia pwrailiag poKBoal bodiaa, there ia litdo ehanaa of mi 
eoaoBia or early reault 

!I!ha Best dafeot that oar wall*iaaaoiog oiitiao pidat ont ia that aftile oar 
atodaata gat thalr diaBaotioaa la dHfareot braaahaa of atudy, wUle the booada of 
Buir iaraaBgaBoa astead area bayoad the gaograiBBeal IMta of Aata, while thait 
aaqoirita are eztandm to whateTer ia perteiaeaby maa aad nodoead by Noton 
OQ hare not eatabliabad that eootaet with tba mattat whion wm Bmad at n 
tboae who iotrodooed Univeraity Edoeatioa in tbia country. Bir daatoat, a few 
montha before hit dattlv obtarved, as a reanlt of matnia fndgmeat and eloaa 
obaarratloB, “The Indian Unirerritiaa hare not been able to take root in the Ufa 
of tba Nation beoanta they hare bean axotioa.” One great diawbadi in oni edn- 
eation had been that it waa, and hat been nnBI neeat yean, given throngh the 
ine<Unm of Engllah. Maotalay, who waa Bu author of the aeheua, aimed “at 
ortaBng a body of Indiana who would, among other thinga, refine the Ternaealar 
dltlaett of the country and by enriching them with Bw terme of acience^ borrowed 
from the nomenclatuie of the Weat, render them, by dagnet, fit vdihilee for 
earryiag kaowladga to the great maaa of the population.’’ Sir Jamu WUU^m 
OotvUh, who waa appcnutad the Drat ViceKlhanoellmr to give aflhct to tbit acbem 
thna farther expounded thia point of view. “Tboae who firat undertook the teak 
of tradaferring Bw tteaanre of Weetern learning and Woelern aeimoa into the 
Oriental mind, bad to Obooae r 


Oi Ibe Engtiab ^ _ 
firat method whicb uni 


between conveying inatructiona tbrou|i^ the medium 


or through the medium of vernacular. They ehoae the 

cka Bio whole treaaare houae but we mnat not neglect the 

oBiei method ; on Bie contrary, uae it more and more at occaaion ofere if we with 
Bu edncaUon which we give to atrike deep root or to extend over a wide auiftoe.'' 
One of tba main fnnctione of the Univaiaity ia to produce leaden of thought mad 
oetlon, woikera dedicated to the aerviee of the Nation. 

The Oniveraity ia iuatly awarded aa the citadel of l^nth. Bu home of But 
freedom of the apirit wMoh ia True liberty. Liberty to think, Liberty to epealL 
Libert} to tench. No votary in Bria temple, no olumnue of the Univeraity could 
tdn me die abate ia ohaidng the New World to be, nnleea be reeeivea Bu banefita 
a well-planned moral Tnatrnetion. It ia nalortunata that ia thia eounlgry, a 
Uaiverrity teaober may bo aeveied from the religiona aympathiee of the imbt 
moat either ba eilent on the ralatioae of nun to a hyur world or, if hr 
them, be auapieioualy hoard or impatfycBy uoderetood. And yet ho# ( 
could a yonng man M that diaeipUne whicb would make him a atf^eraiag 
Befog, not a beiog governed by othera. If young men cannot govnn Mmedvae, 
lAat eflboBve ehoie o«i Bi«y toko In the New Baconatruetion of the world whero 
Bure wiU b»> 

Fraedom from Fear 
needom from Wont 
Freedom of Bpeeoh 
Awedomof 

Wa hear nowo-daya a nmt deal edioat L It ia not marely a ffem 

^ gOMramentoi nayetem wf luldiiw elee^^ it>taiiued w M prtaaipla wt 
Freedom of rovapt for and aaaumnee, pf human rigbta. The future Imam nf the 






